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ON MR. RICKARDS’ “INDIA.”* 

Turrk is an old song, well known, no doubt, to inaijy of our readers, 
by tli(i name of its licro, llie celebrated King (^le, which bears the follow¬ 
ing burthen: “ aud e\cry man had a fiddle of his own, a very good fiddle. 
Iiadhe;” aud so forth. We make little (jueslion, that the three roynl 
jdiilharmoiiists who were thus fully provided with instruments, “ discoursed 
most e.xeellont music," to their own ears at least; and it is highly probable 
that each of the performers had his followers and discipic.s, to lilt up their 
bands and 03 es in ecstatic iuliniratioii, and regard their niaslors a.s the very 
Jjindlc 3 s and Moris of the court of King Cole. 

iVow', in the present enlightened da} s, when every man, like the Athe¬ 
nians of old, expects to hear, oris ex])eeted to tell, “some now thing," 
an author must be “ heinously unprovided ” for bis vocation, if he have not 
a “ fiddle of his own " in the shape of some theory or paratlox, novel, 
bold, and .startling; and with as deep a colouring of plausibility as may be 
found eonsistont A^ ith indispensable originality. 

Those, therefore, who find the “ racoethes scriheiidi " too strong to 
l)c nmlcr the control of a healthy judgment, and are so unfortunate as to 
be unable to light upon a theory at once original and sound, are under the 
necessity of making some little sacrifice in the latter respect. No writer 
of any spirit Avill lay finger uj)on “a fiddle’’ that is not intact, and above 
all .suspicion Avith regard to its virgin novelt) : originality is a ((ucstion of 
fact, Avhilst the truth or fallacy of his jiosition is a mere miitlcr of opinion ; 
and if he bo a master of his craft, he Avill take especial care to A\Tap up 
his opinions in such an abundance of APibiage, and to siijiporl them Avith 
.such voluminous ([notations and aulliunties, that no man, Avho lias not both 
his time and a clear intellect at command, aaHI be able to follow or defect 
him. At any rate, if he be but suflicienlly earnest and dogmatical, there 
is ahvays a large portion of the public agog for novelty; and he will find 

• Indi.'w or Facte submitted to illustTatc tlic Cliaractcr and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, dtc. 
AiC. Uy n. Uickards. Es<i. Chap. ii. of Part III. 
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2 On Mr. Rickards “ India.” 

readers and admirers in plenty among the classes who believe his statements, 
“ quia non intelligunt” or m'Iio arc delighted to tread that royal road to 
knowledge, on which all hills are levelled, and all valleys bridged over, by 
the compendious ascription of a vast number of circumstances, regarding 
which inquiry has been busy, and opinions strongly at variance, to one sim¬ 
ple cause. 

Our readers must bo aware that this is no fimciful sketch, but that not a 
few of the yn’ineipal writers of our times—timse especially who treat upon 
subjects connected with politics—play, more or less exclusively, upon one 
instrument, M-hich assumes a diUerent shaj)e according to the (sonsliltition of 
the individual’s mind. If he bo of an atral)ilious temperament,—if he be 
disposed to regard human institutions and nature generally through a Jaun¬ 
diced medium,—the; “ fiddle ” manifests itself in the discovi'ry of some one 
grand spring of c\ il, from which all the crime, poverty, and sulfering that 
alllict humanity are directly and solely deduced; M'liilst, if his disposition be 
more sanguine, he tunes bis instrument that he may sing the praises of an 
infallilih; nostrum for the cure of all possible misery, of which he is the 
exclusive patentee, and with whose virtues, not even “ thine incomparable 
oil. Macassar,” is to be laid in the balance. 

• Mr. Uiekards, the author of the work under review, is a gentleman who, 
“slungby strong benevolence of soul,” has devoted his time and talents to 
the endeavour to prove that the government of British India has been 
hilheiio conducted upon principles utterly erroneous; and that its details and 
practical clFccts arc, consequently, incurably vicious and mischievous: that, 
in short, our system is so rotten at the core, that the bitter ashes of hope¬ 
less moral degradation are the only fruit our hapless native subjects can be 
expecletl to gather from it. 

But the cause of this misery and depression is Mr. Rickards’ especial 
“ liddlo.” He has dNeovered the “damned sjiot ” in our policy which has 
hitherto baflled, and still subsists, to render nugatory every altempt to im¬ 
prove the moral condition or secure the jihysieal comfort of the people of 
India. Tlie drag upon the chariot-wliccl of the march of mind has not 
escaped his acumen. “ Rem ietiget acu and .so scrupulously has he 
confined himself to the unity of cause, that although his essays have 
already extended themselves to the portentous length of 1,072 pages—and 
“ we shall have more anon,” for as yet we have only enjoyed Parts IV. 
and V. in anticipation—he has struggled with the utmost earnestness of 
purpose, and, we an; persuaded, with conscientious sincerity, to trace 
up every stream of evil, whether of mind or matter, to one polluted 
spring. 

What Buonaparte was in the eyes of Mr. Fitzgerald, ** the small-bccr 
poet,” what the alteration in the currency is to Cobbett, what toleration is 
to Sir Robert Inglis, and a large standing army of soldiers and placemen 
to the mind of Mr. Hume, is the source from whence we derive our Indian 
revenue, and the various modes in which it is realized, in the several pro¬ 
vinces of our empire, in the opinion of Mr. Rickards. Whatever of vice 
or crime is to be found in existence, from the snows of Dewalageri to Cape 
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Comorin; all the “slavish submission and moral degradation" of the peo- 
j)le ;* all that hardness of heart and want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of their kindred creatures and fellow-countrymen, for which the Hindoos 
may, perhaps, as a nation, be pre-eminently sligmatized;t whatever huma¬ 
nity shudders at; whatever the light afforded us by our blessed religion 
manifests to our perceptions in its real and hideous deformity,—has been 
ascribed by Mr, Rickards to the financial system which we adopted from the 
rulers who preceded us. “ Jjike the root that beareth gall and wonn- 
tcoody it has fixed a curse on I ndia, bitter as the lot of Israel for adopting 
the abominations of Canaan.’’t It has armed the hand, and case-hardened 
the feelings, of every man against his neighbour; it has sacrificed “thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands of human victims and it presents, to this 
hour, an insuperable bar to the progress of wealth, knowledge, and civili¬ 
zation ! 

►Such are the tunes with which those, whom a burning thirst for informa¬ 
tion may lead to undertake so gigantic a task, will find themselves enter¬ 
tained through Mr. Rickards’ ],(t72 pages. With the “ Part ’’ now before 
us commences the second volume, the first having been jirolraetcd—“Part" 
appearing after Part," like the joints of a telescope—to (iofi pages. 'I'hc 
second chapter of Part HI. contains no less than 4JG pages, being, we 
believe, the longest ehajitcr ujion record ; and is divided into xxii. sections’ 
and an ajipendix; and we can assure our readers that w'e have most scrupu¬ 
lously toiled tlirough it, which — as Mr. Iluskisson said of Iiord Iniu- 
dcrdalc’s books- is a labour few ivoiild voluntarily umlorgo, and which 
those alone who have personally graiipled w'ith it are (pialificd to appre¬ 
ciate. 

Like Hanno’s starlings, which arc so appositely introduced at page 214 
of the essay before us, to show that the conduct of the British (bnernment 
has not been like that of the Carthaginian, Mr. Rickards coniines himself 
to a single tojiic throughout chapter ii. of Part III,; his “ fiddle ’’ has not 
even the range possessed by many instruments of the same descrijition 
under other fingers, for the 'whole pamphlet is one continued iteration of the 
same assertion or charge—that all the symptoms of disease and disorgani¬ 
zation ajiparenl in the body politic of Indian society are to be attributed to 
the system in force, of deriving the revenue from direct taxation upon land, 
and the severity of that assessment. Wc cannot find that Mr. Rickards 
has even hinted at any concurrent cause, as having contributed to the pro¬ 
duction of the effects in ipiestion, vv'ith the exception of occasional glances 
at general desjiotism, whether Mahomedan or British; but as he labours 
most strenuously, in other places, to deduce the origin of all evil from our 
financial arrangements exclusively, vv'o shall content ourselves with propos¬ 
ing for liis solution some difficulties which have presented themselves to our 
mind, on subjects connected with the slate of society throughout the casicrn 
world, as contrasted vvuth that ndiich Kiirope has exhibited both in ancient 
and modern times, and then pass on to meet liini in the field udiich he has 
himself selected for the development and array of his peculiar theory. 

t rage .-.4. S l*a:jc JW. 


• Page 46. 


1 See llclici's Lcitcis. 
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On Ml-. Rickanh’ “ India.” 

From one extremity of Asia to the other, from the earliest mlaiiey of 
history to the present day, but one form of government is known to have 
existed, the purest and most unmitigated despotism. To tliis slate of things 
the moral and mlellcctual degradation of the people, their poverty and 
misery, have been generally, and, in one sense, justly, ascrilied; and on 
this ground Mr. Riekards himself makes his stand, in Part 11. of Ins 
work, M-here ho undertakes to rej)ly to an article in the nim'ty-first number 
of the KdinOurgh Reciew, which assumes “ that there is a natural and 
inherent difference in the character and temperament ol the European and 
Asiatic races, a more sober and robust understanding in the former, with a 
more reasonable, principled, and inflexil)le morality, and a superior capa¬ 
city of patient and persevering thonght.” 

It is unquestional)le that tlie people throughout the cast have invariably 
groaned under despotisms, and that, as a eonseciuonce, the \iccs and suffer¬ 
ings of slavery ha\e be(‘u entailed uj)on them : but let iis ascend a link in 
the great chain of cause and effect, and inquire why, for twent)-five cen¬ 
turies, men have hugged tliosc fetters in one (piartcr of the globe, v.hieh 
they have either rudely broken or de])rlved of their galling properties in 
another. 

Setting India, for the present, aside, nhy arc ]Ongli>hmcn, at this 
'moment, a freer, wiser, happier peojile than the J’ersians? Why n ere 
the vVthenians of the days of hlarathon and Salamis more than a match, 
Iwth in mental and jihysical energies, notwithstanding their numerical woak- 
ncis, for the slavish minions of the ,\sialie satraps? Mr. Uickanis will 
answer, because they had, as we have, bolter and more lilieral institutions 
But that is only removing the difficulty one step further off, for the question 
i nmcdiatcly recurs, why do we possess, why have Furopi'an nations to the 
furthest limit of historical record generally possessed, wiser and freer insti¬ 
tutions than their brethren of Asia ? Mr. Rickards may place the globe on 
the back of the elephant, and the clejihant, again, upon the tortoise, but 
he must also (ind solid fooling for the latter. Why did not the several 
nations of Asia carve out for themselves, in ancient times, ns fair an inheri¬ 
tance of liberty as Greece and Rome respectively enjoyed; why are Turkov, 
China, and Persia, far behind Fngland, France, cind Germany, at this 
moment? History will vouch that neither Athens, Rome, England, nor 
France, found free institutions ready-moulded to their hands; they were 
obtained, in each and every case, at the expense of much noble and inesti¬ 
mable blood ; they vv'^cre any thing, in short, but the acipiisitions of chance, 
or the mere result of circumstances beyond the control of the persons bonc- 
fitting by them. 

Asia has had tyrants and Tarquins in abundance; why can she reckon 
no name, among the myriads that she has produced, worthy of a jdacc in the 
same rank with Thrasybulus, Kpaminondas, and Philopcrmen, the older 
Brutus, and Cato, Rienzi, William Tell, Hampden, and Washington? 
There is no need, indeed, as Mr. Rickards observes, “to indite truisms on 
the well-known effects of despotic power, to obstruct the progressive im¬ 
provements of society, and to keep it more or less, in all ages and countries, 
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in n stationary stale." But why, dui iii!^ so many centuric.s as have elapsed 
since the days of Herodotus, has llicro never been even any approach to a 
free government throughout the eastern world; why have even the most 
absolute nionarciiies of Europe liorne almost as little resemblanee to the 
despotisms of Asia as to repuljlies? When Mr. Rickards says, that “ in 
Europe, the .seeds of political freedom and of moral improvement may be 
said to have alwaj/s been generally, however sparingly, spread,” and to 
have “ had their root in the frame and coiistilution of society among our 
CSerman ancestors,” and in their new institutions after they had oceupied 
the Roman provinces, he makes the very ad!ni'«si()ii m favour of JOuropeaiis 
against which he is contending so earnestly, l^'or what is “innate superio¬ 
rity ” if it be not involved in the possession, when actual civili/.ation was at 
the lowest ebb, of “ the seeds of politu'al freedom and of mural im]irove- 
iiiont ?” Providence docs not Ihrual those seeds, more than civili/alioii 
it«elf, upon any race of mankind; and it is mere child’s jilay to speak of 
“the checks opposed to despotic pow'or” in Europe as the cause of her 
improvement, whilst we disregard the intelligence, foresight, and energy 
wdiich devised and imposed those checks. 'J'he cxi.stencc of those safe¬ 
guards to liberty, in JCurope exclusively, is the vvri/ proof of the “innate 
.superiority” of the natives of the west; and in those ipialilies of mind, which 
Mr. Rickards has pertinaciously refused to regard except in the ejlects which 
they have produced (mistaking those eflects for a primary eau'e'), consists 
the “natural and inherent dill’erence in the character and temperament of 
the European and the Asiatic races,” for ^'. liich the Ediiiburirh reviewer is 
combating. 

Again: Mr. Rickards attributes, and doubtless with some justice, the 
comparative fii'edom of modern Europe to the bright examples atlbrded by 
Greece and Rome. But who, then, supplied models to'riirasjbulus and 
Timoleon ; and under what instruction of history did the rude and unedu¬ 
cated inhabitants of ancient Rome establish a free government, upon the 
expulsion of the Tarijuins, instead of bowing their necks to the yoke of a 
new dynasty of masters, as Asiatics have invariably done, upon all .similar 
opportunities of change and improvement, from time immemorial ? There 
is not even a word, wc believe, in any oriental language eorrespomliiig 
with the term “ republic,” which, with trilling variations, is common to the 
whole European family, and their descendants in the new world. 

Mr. Rickards Ims certainly not overrated the blessings which Christianity 
has conferred upon Europe; but, necording to his owm shewing, “ llio 
seeds of political freedom and moral improvement” were in existence cen¬ 
turies before the benign influence of our religion was felt by our German 
ancestors; and he cannot deny that the polytheism of Greece and Rome, 
with its iinjmre ecremonies and filtliy fables, had a far stronger tendeney to 
debase and degrade the human mind, than the Mahomedan creed, which 
is based upon a sublime trutli, and wliich has appropriated to itself many 
of the wisest and mo.st beautiful precepts of the Jewish and ('hristian codes 
of morals. Yet, in spile of the lower ground on which they stood in this 
most important respect, how far have the coiiipalriuts of Plato and Aristo- 
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tie, of Homer and Demosthenes, and the fellow-citizens of Cicero and 
Tacitus, outstripped tlie followers of the Arabian prophet, in all that is 
noble and generous, wise and manly! Mr. Rickards takes an extremely 
narrow view of the subject, when he ascribes the depressed condition of the 
Hindoos, after the Mahomedan conquest, to the misfortune under which 
they laboured of being “considered by their victors a distinct, degraded, 
and impious race.” For no such cause has operated to pro<lucc the moral 
and intellectual degradation of the Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese, who 
have Jiappily escaped any such deteriorating admixture of western Asiatics ; 
and who arc equally free from tlie domination of Mahomedan despots, and 
from tlmt atrocious system of finance, invented by the Mussulmans, which 
has been, according to Mr. Rickards, the chief scourge of India, and which 
he states to have generated in the natives of that country “ a character of 
slavish submission and moral degradation,” not other\\ ise to be accoutited 
for. At least he does not even hint, as we have said, at any coneurrent 
causes. “At the bottom of all this evil is the revenue or financial system 
of India, either introduced by the Mussulmans, or continued from an 
earlier age, and handcul down without variation in all its main features and 
principles to the present hour.” 1*. 40. Again : “ here then is a state of 
society arising out of the financial system of the Maliornedans, which wc 
have condescended to make the basis of our own.” B. ii-L And there are 
a hundred other passages to the same purport, and in the same .spirit. But 
we suspect that the Indo-Chinese nations, and the Chinese themselves, are 
at least as much demoralized, and as deeply .sunk in slavery, as the native's 
of India, although the former j)eople have never groaned under the screw 
of the Mahomedan system of taxation, 'riicre must, therefore, be other 
causes, besides peculiar fiscal arrangements, to produce eirecls which extend 
far beyond the limits of that Mahomedan con(|uest which has induced the 
taxation in question. On the other hand, the Mussulmans of western Asia, 
who for many centuries have been, comparatively speaking, an unmixed 
people—the meanest cultivators of the soil, professing the same creed with 
their sovereign and his omrahs—and m4io cannot, consequently, be regarded 
by those possessed of power as “ a distinct, degraded, and impious race,”— 
are just as abject slaves, just as depraved and ferocious, as the Hindoos. 

With these facts, and not a few more, cpiite as strong and paljiable, 
courting his observation, it is really astounding that a writer, so able as 
Mr. Rickards unquestionably is, should suffer himself to be run away with 
by a theory so headstrong and unmanageable as that wliich he has chosen 
to bestride. If land-taxation be the sole or principal cause of the mise¬ 
rable moral condition of the Hindoos, why are the Asiatics beyond the 
Ganges, who arc strangers to the principles of Mahomedan finance, and 
wdio have never been subdued by conquerors claiming a proprietorial right 
over the soil ‘cultivated by the vanquished people, equally debased and 
vicious, c(|ually the unresisting slaves of their despotic rulers ? Why are 
they, in fact, more mendaciou.s, more cruel and sanguinary, than the for¬ 
mer, although Mr. Rickards has represented the vice of lying, to which all 
eastern Asiatics are grievously addicted, as the especial offspring of the 
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revenue system of India?' If he doubt its full development elsewhere, 
let him read the accounts of our late negociations with the Burmese, and 
the statements, published by the Americans, of their attempts to open a 
trade with the Siamese. If, again, Mr. Rickards attribute the slavish 
habits and depravity of the Hindoos to the peculiarity of their situation as 
tlie idolatrous subjects of bigolted and ferocious Mussulmans, let him 
account for the degradation of the people throughout the purely Mahomedan 
states, and for the utter insignificance of Asia in tlic scale of I lie civilized 
world. 

We have already noticed the manner in which Mr. Rickards accounts 
for her situation : “ Jf,” he says, “the writer in the Edinhuri^h Review 
had adverted to the greater rigour of Asiatic over lOuropcan despotisms, to 
their uninterrupted and unmitigated continuance from the earliest times, he 
might, J think, have more easily accounted for the retrocession of the inha¬ 
bitants of the cast, whilst those of the west were slowly advancing, than 
by ascribing the distinction to inherent delect or incapacity of character.” 
P. 12J, The greater rigour of Asiatic despotisms, taken in connection 
with their uuinti'rruptcd and unmitigated continuanee from the earliest 
limes, u hilst Europe, the younger sister, has passed through many alterna¬ 
tions of fortune, and has stood, at the three several periods of (Grecian, 
Roman, and iiiodern greatness, imnieasuraljly supeiior, in every thing but 
mere barbarii* pomp and splendour, to the proudest monarchies of the 
eastern world in their “ most high and palmy statethese cireuinslance.s, 
partly staled in Mr. Rickards’ oun words, allbrd, of themselves, siillicicnt 
proof, that the nations of Asia labour under some “ inherent defect or inca¬ 
pacity of character.” I’o speak of despotism as the jirimary cause of 
their degradation, is like attributing the death of the patient to the singaltus 
which announces apjiroaching dissolution, and not to the fever, of which 
exhaustion and .spasm are but the (inal symptoms. 

Mr. Rickards again reverts to the subject which vve have briefly discussed— 
for ilvv'ould reipiire a volume to examine it thoroughly—in that “ J’art” of 
his work more immediately under our review ; and insists upon the “ cir¬ 
cumstances” in which the ancestors of the several European nations were 
placed, as the causes of the superiority enjoyed by their descendants over 
the natives of the East. He fortifies his opinion by wlial he calls “a pro¬ 
found remark,” quoted from some earlier author by Dr. Robertson, which, 
vve must confe.ss, looks to us marvellously like a solemn truism. “ That the 
characters of nations depend on the state of society in which they live, and 
on the political institutions established among them; and that the human 
mind, whenever it is placed in the same situation, will, in ages llie most 
distant, and in countries the most remote, assume the same form, and ho 
distinguished by the same manners;”* is a position which, with proper qua¬ 
lifications, very few persons at the present day, whether profound or shal¬ 
low, will be disposed to deny. N oinade tribes in Germany w’ill, doubtless, 
migrate, encamp, and tend their herds, after a fashion very .similar to that 
adopted by the pastoral people of central Asia; and hunters in ail the foup 

• Pp. 332, 333. 
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quarters of the globe have, probably, many common habits j but, on the 
other hand, it is equally certain that “the political institutions ” depend at 
least as much upon “ tlie characters of nations,” as the characters upon the 
political institutions. Unquestionably, there is action and redaction. Mr, 
Rickards, Jiowever, is resolved to derive national character entirely from 
national institutions, or from certain mysterious first causes, which he calls 
“ eireumstanecs.” But as effects cannot exist antecedently to their causes, 
his theory must hold “ political institutions ” to be the very first-born of the 
earth—constitutions granted to their people, perhaps, by the pro-Adamite 
sultans. They must either have been found growing, like the beef and 
plumb-pudding fruits of Baron Munchausen, or have been framed in theory, 
and brought into practical operation, by people without any “characters ” 
at all. 1'his is sufliciently absurd; but shcIj are the quagmires into u hicli 
theoretical will-o’-the-wisps invariably lead their votaries. 

I’ccblc nations, like weak individuals, are the slaves of “circumstances 
manly and energetic .spirits compel them to bend to their purpose. Asia has 
had rebellions and revolutions in abundance; why has it never occurred to 
her .sons, to take advantage of their success by extorting the privileges of 
freemen from a reigning monarch, or inqiosing limits upon the excessive 
prerogative of the founder of a new dynasty ? Our forefathers constrained 
the most able and powerful of our early monarchs, the two first TTenrys, 
and Edward I. and III., asAvell as the timid and imbecile .John and Henry 
HI., to recognize their immunities, or abandon the claims of the crown to 
poAA’crs inconsistent AA'ith the liberty of the subject, ^^’hy has no eastern 
people ever stirred a finger for these or similar purposes ? Again: Asia has 
not wanted, either in ancient or modern times, her opulent commercial 
cities; why have none of these, with the exeef>lion, |)erhnps, of 'Pyre, 
achieved or maintained iiulepondenee, legislated for and governed them¬ 
selves, as well as those of several bjuropean Kingdoms? Mr. Rickards’ 
“circumstances”* will have enough upon their hands if they arc to be called 
in to account for all thc.se political discrepancies. 

But this is not all, nor nearly all, the burthen which they will have to 
bear. No one, be it observed, at all conversant with the facts ujion which 
all such opinions must be based, has claimed any superiority in ingenui/j/ 
or aciiieness for the European race ; though hall’ of Mr. Rickards’ argu¬ 
ments, towards the close of the essay before us, arc wasted in {iltacking a 
position vvbifli, as far as wc are aware, has never been taken up. loin 
Thumb “ made the. giants first, and then he killed them ;” and Mr. Rickards 
is welcome b> all the glory attendant upon the victory over a phantom of 
his own imagination. The. Edinburgh reviewer akserts, that the European 
race possesses more sober undersianding and a superior capacily of 
patient and persevering thought than that of Asia; but he .says not a 
wmrd in disparagement of the capacities of the latter in other respects. No 
doubt he was quite as well aware as Mr. Rickards, that previously to the 
Mahomedan invasion, “ India w'as at least as far advanced as, if it had not 
tJie advantage of, Europe, in polished manners, and most of the arts of 

* I*. .Kil, and elsewhere. 
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civilized life;” that the Hindoos, for instance (though it must be confessed 
that they had an extraordinary penchant for sacrificing human victims, and 
other nameless refinements), were to the full as civilly-spoken as our steel- 
clad barons, who could not even sign their own names ; and that they were 
probably very competent manufacturers of muslins, shawls, and silk fabrics, 
whilst our Celtic ancestors were roaming their woods with no better cover¬ 
ing than a coat of pigment. But the reviewer knew, too, what Mr. 
Rickards does not seem to be aware of, that the modicum of soi*, ivhicli is 
amply suflicient to nourish “the hyssop thatgroweth upon the wall,” could 
not cover the smallest fibre of the roots of “the cedar of Lebanon;” and 
that there was more real elevation of character, aye, and nmre susceptibi¬ 
lity of great, progressive, and permanent improvement, in the rudest barba¬ 
rian who crossed the Rhine or the Danube, to seize and hcIUc u\)on the 
Roman provinces, than could be distilled by the most powerful moral alem¬ 
bic from the souls of the abject millions who, in all ages, from the days of 
Semiramis to those of Mahmoud IT., and in every quarter of Asia, have 
bowed and trembled before their foreign or indigenous masters. 'J’he 
roughest and most unpromising sapling may struggle through the obstacles 
which have stunted its grou'th, and become, in the course of ages, an oak 
worthy to be selected to form the ribs of a first-rate; but under no possible 
combination of circumstances can the garden-shrubs, though far more 
seemly and beautiful, be forced into an equality of majesty and value with 
the trees of the forest. The germs of improvement and civilization within 
the brca.st of a savage may be deeply hidden, and slowly quickened, but 
they arc living principles, and sooner or later Avill develope themselves; 
whilst slavery is a state of moral decrepitude, which scarcely admits a hope 
of re-invigoration. The savage herdmen and rolibcrs, who banded together 
under Romulus, were within a few steps of freedom; but the enlightened 
and refined subjects of Augustus, and his absolute .successors, never even 
attempted to shake off the yoke to which they had bent their necks in volun¬ 
tary self-abn.scment. Whilst the Hindoos were spinning twist, manufac¬ 
turing beautiful muslins, and embroidering the produce of “ Agra’s silken 
loom,”—which speak, like the delights of the Sj barite, rather of luxury than 
of any genuine expansion of mind,—the several European families were 
slowly and painfully ascending the steep path wliieli leads to healthy and 
stable civilization; and though, with respect to (;ivil liberty, some of those 
families have undergone great and distressing vicissitudes, even Mr. Rickards 
must admit that there has been no general ebb, but that the tide of improve¬ 
ment has constantly (lowed, and is still daily gaining ground, whilst Asia 
exhibits no better manufactures than she produced a thousand, or perhaps 
tv\’o thousand years ago, and has lain, in all other respects, in a deep and 
unbroken lethargy. 

The best proof of the superior mental stamina of the European race to 
that of the natives of Asia, may be deduced from the use which they 
have severally made of the discoveries of genius or accident. (lunpowdcr 
and paper, the two articles of manufacture which have exercised the greatest 
influence over the destinies of mankind—the compass, and the numerals 
Asiat. Jom\ N .S. Vol. 2. No. 5. C 
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which wc call Arabic, but wJiich Sisnioudi thinks oufrlit rather to be called 
Indian, arc all unquestionably of Asiatic origin. China (we quote Sis- 
niondi) has manufactured paper from all antiquity; it was made at Samar- 
cand as early as A.D. CIO, and at Mecca in 706. Gunpowder “was 
known to the Arabians at least a century before any traces of it appear in 
the European historians.” The .same people were acquainted wilh the 
compass in the eleventh century. “ The geographer of Nubia, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, speaks of it as an instrument Universally employed.” 
Sismondi adds, “the number of Arabic inventions, of which wc enjoy the 
benefit without suspecting it, is prodigiousand we have little doubt that 
the Arabians acquired their arts and knowledge, in many instances, from 
nations situated still farther to the eastward. 

So great was the advantage which Asiatics enjoyed over our rude fore¬ 
fathers, and they well deserve the praises duo to the aptness and ingenuity 
which gave them a start of centuries. But how have they since maintained 
it; what patience and perseverance have they displayed in availing them¬ 
selves of their discoveries, and improving the manufactures to which they 
gave birth ? All Asia could not produce a sheet of paper equal to that 
which, from its cheap production, is at the command of the poorest Euro¬ 
pean peasant; and a full moiety of her sons, and those, too, not the most 
barbarous, are at the present moment using the most uncouth matchlock 
guns, or firing (as in Ava) at the soldiers of George the Fourth from can¬ 
non founded by our Elizabeth. Wc need not say how far our malhcma- 
tioians have outstripped those of Asia, by the a.ssistance, in a groat mea¬ 
sure, of their own numerals ; nor in what proportion Golurnbus, DeCjama, 
and the early circumnavigators—to say nothing of their successors to the 
present day—have availed themselves to a greater extent of the discovery 
of the compass. 

As far as “circumstances" are to be taken into consideration, Europe 
has produced some of her greatest minds under the most unfavourable. 
What does Mr. Rickards think of the dead vv'eight laid upon the wings of 
Galileo’s genius; what of the difficulties against which the champions of 
the reformation had to struggle ? Is he of opinion that “ circumstances ” 
conspired to render the achievement of political freedom by the Dutch, or 
by the European colonists of the United States of America, peculiarly 
easy; or that the intellectual efforts of the modern Italians have been fos¬ 
tered by any especial moral advantages ? What does he think even of the 
ineffectual aspirations after liberty displaye<l in Spain and Portugal, as con¬ 
trasted with the apathy which Asia has manife.sted from the very commence¬ 
ment of lier liistory ? When Mr. Rickards has solved these questions, it 
W’ill cost us very little trouble to propound as many more (referring, if he 
insist upon it, to times previous to the introduction of Christianity) for his 
further employment. 

“Of all the nations of the earth, which,” asks Mr. Rickards, “have 
been more distinguished than the ancient Greeks and Romans; and to vvdial 
is their superiority to be ascribed, so much as to their superior knowledge 
and literature, in other words, to the improvement and cultivation of their 
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minds?" Doubtless, he must suppose tliat the people who owed every 
thing to knowledge and literature picked them up accidentally, as a boy 
might find a knife or a sixpence in his path, whilst fortune was loss propi¬ 
tious to the Asiatics. But he should remember that the Spartans, who 
never came into collision with their eastern neighbours but to drive them 
like chaff before the wind, were the worst informed among the (Grecians ; 
and that Rome had attained to a very lofty pitch of greatness before she 
had any literature at all. 

The personal courage of Asiatics has never been doubted; though even 
that, perhaps, is not so high-toned and enduring a quality as that which is 
found in European bosoms. The half-dozen cases cited by Mr. Rickards 
at ))agc 341), et infra, are scarcely important enough to be noticed as ex¬ 
ceptions, but as they afford proof of his extraordinary talents for illustra¬ 
tion. An anonymous writer has asserted that “the native princes of India 
have never been able to organize of themselves a native forcemeaning, of 
course, by organization, discipline and tactical knowledge ; and Mr. 
Rickards refers, in answer, to the battle of Paniput, where some 200,000 
of Mahratta rabble were beaten by a smaller number of equally undisci¬ 
plined Afghans; to the sieges of Bhurtpore, which owed its powers of 
resistance solely to its ramparts and ditch, and not in any respect to the 
science of its defenders; and to the few and partial disasters which have 
befallen British armies in India, from causes very remote from the organiza¬ 
tion of their enemies, always excepting those cases in which the native 
princes have prudently availed themselves of the wisdom of the cautious 
Frank.” Again: our author attributes European superiority in war to 
superior discipline. No doubt that is the proximate cause; but how have 
they always contrived to attain such preeminence? Whilst he denies all 
inherent difference between the races, how does he propose to account for 
the issue of the contests at Marathon, Salamis, and Plabea; for Alexan¬ 
der’s triumphant campaigns ; for the cheap and uninterrupted conquests of 
the Ronmns in Asia (till they ventured into the deserts*) ; for the general 
success of the crusaders, in all actual warfare at least; as well as for those 
events of later days to which he exclusively refers ? 

We shall doubtless be told, that it is most illiberal and unphiloso- 
phical to assume the inferiority of Asiatics; but being, as balstaff says, 

mortal men," we are really unacquainted with any better foundation on 
which to base our conclusions thtin the history ot mankind. To our under¬ 
standings, all philosophy, however tender and considerate, which is built 
upon less stable grounds, is mere moonshine in water; and we think that 
wc have sufficiently proved that Mr. Rickards’ “ strong benevolence of soul" 
has led him to array his theory against fin army of facts, quite oriental with 
respect to numbers. Wc do not profess to account for the superiority of 
the European race; but having no pet paradox to maintain, we cannot 
close our eyes to the conviction, that the evidence of all time is upon that 
side; still less can we satisfy our reason by a reference to circumstances,' 

* If Mr. nickards require any proof of the contempt wliich the flomam felt for Asiatics, let him 
refer to Livy, lib. ix., vherc the historian speculates upon the probable turn of events, If Alexander 
iMwl directed his arms towards Italy. 
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as llic sufficient causes of a state of things wliich lias endured for twenty 
centuries.* We repeat the confession of our ignorance why it has pleased 
Providence to ordain such inherent difference; but are we on tliat account 
to refuse our assent to the demonstration of tlic fact, which forces itself 
upon us from so many different quarters, and in sucIj a variety of forms? 
We have not so studied philosophy; nor can we afford to be liberal in 
defiance of our perceplions of truth. 

It may safely, perhaps, be believed that climate has had the greatest 
share in producing, as a secondary cause, the distinction in question; but 
not so much immediately and physically, as by its indirect influence upon 
the minds of those who have been subjected to its action for many genera¬ 
tions. In those parts of the world, where food and the common necessa¬ 
ries of life, are to be obtained with very little labour, ndiere necessity does 
not stimulate to constant exertion, and anxiety about future wants is com¬ 
paratively unfelt, mankind appear to be di.sposed to rest satisfied with mere 
animal enjoyment, and the delig.its of listlessness; or at best, arc not gene¬ 
rally inclined to miike any heavy sacrifices of present indulgence for the 
sake of remote prospective advantages.-!' Indolence, arising from this sort 
of torpid contentedness, becomes, in the course of time, a national charac¬ 
teristic, and is bequeathed from father to son with more certainty than 
national features; or, if some few stronger minds are found to rise above 
the dead level, their energies arc practiccilly uselc.ss, for individual genius 
can effect little when there are none to take up the ball, and carry on its 
inventions and discoveries, through progressive stages, to perfection. It 
has seldom happened in Europe that one generation has witnc.sscd the origin 
and complete maturation of great schemes of improvement in any branch 
of knowledge; and it is, therefore, to a want of a succession of minds of 
high excellence, that we would ascribe the little benefit which Asia has 
reaped from her early acquaintance with arts and sciences. These, how¬ 
ever, arc merely secondary causes; we promise to discover a higher link in 
the chain, whenever Mr. Rickards will inform us why talent is almost here¬ 
ditary ill some families, and why of three brothers, with equal advantages 
of education, one is a man of brilliant genius, the second a common-place 
character, and the third a dolt. We know scarcely more of these matters, 
at the present day, than Horace did nineteen oenturies ago.J 

Do we mean to maintain, then, that the inferiority, of which we arc 
compelled to admit the existence, is such as to incapacitate the natives of 
India for farther improvement, or, in other words, that they have already 
attained that point of civilization beyond which they are forbidden to pass? 

• Ilumc is unable to escape the conviction that the negroes are “ naturally inferior to the whites.” 
Essays, vol. i. note M. • 

t Humboldt informs us that, insomcp.irts of South America, the lnhabit.ints are plunged in the 
deopcst sloth and .apathy, on account of the little exertion necessary to cultis'ate the banana and maize^ 
and tile abund.'uicc of food with which they arc thus supplied. 

4 Cur alter fratriim cessare, ct Indcre. ctiingiii 
Pr.-rferat Ilcrodis palmetis pinguilnis; alter. 

Dives ct iinportunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu, 

Siivcstrem flammis et ferro mitiget agruni; 

Scit Genius, iiatale comes qui teinperat .nstruin, 

N.ituric ileui. huin.in.T, mortalis in iinuin- 
tjuodquc caput, \ultumutabilis, albus et atcr 
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So far from it, that ivlillst wc see ami rejoice at tlie development of powers, 
the creation of wants, and the exertions made to supply them, of which the 
history of British India of late years affords such good evidence, we cannot 
but think that our fellow-subjects in that country have a long vista of 
attainment open before them; and that the peculiar advantages v’hich they 
enjoy, with respect to education, and less formal instruction and encourage¬ 
ment, from the contact in which they arc placed with highly enlightened Eu¬ 
ropeans, will tend greatly to smooth the path, and quicken their steps. At 
the same time, we cannot rcpre.ss our apprehcnsion.s, that the fruits of the 
hot-bed civilization, which intercourse, witlr their foreign masters is, as it 
w'ere, forcings will fall sadly short, in character and durability, of the 
more healthy products of unassisted nature. History, at least, furnishes us 
with no example of the permanency of any institutions or’acquirements, 
which have not grown up with the growth of the people, especially with 
regard to the more noble and exalted objects of human aspiration. 

The provincial subjects of the Roman cmjn're were, doubtless, fully 
instructed in every art of refinement and luxury, with which their masters 
were acquainted; but the manner in which the descendants of the gallant 
w’arriors, who had ofl’ered such desperate and protracted resistance to the 
best troops of Cicsar and Agricola, succumbed to the rude and ill-armed 
barbarians of the north, speaks volumes in proof of their moral cniascula- 
tion. Tacitus, indeed, distinctly tells us, in the Life of Agricola, that his 
hero systematically pursued a line of policy tending to break the manly 
spirit of the Britons; and speaks W’ith some contempt of the understand¬ 
ings of those who culled that civilization, which was in fact slavery.* Let 
us hope that Christianity has taught us a better lesson, and that we shall 
find it possible to moralize the peojile of British India without the appliance 
of any of the “ delinimenla mtiorum ” of wdiich the Romans conde¬ 
scended to make use. 

We cannot dose this portion of our review of Mr. Rickards' work, 
W'ithout noticing two remarkable errors into which he has fallen, in conse¬ 
quence of the ambitious manner in which he travels out of his record to fetch 
illustrations from the w'oods of Germany and the treasury of Athens. The 
first will be found at page 335, where lie compares our northern ancestors 
with a tribe of Indians called Catties, in a manner which reminds us irre¬ 
sistibly of the notable parallel which Captain Flucllen institutes between 
Macedon and Monmouth. Our auihor says, “the C'atties practise poly¬ 
gamy, which, according to Tacitus, was not very uncommon among the 
Germans.” Now' Tticitus cxprcs.sly informs us, tluat it was “ very uncom¬ 
mon.” “Severn illic matrimonin: me tillnm moriim 'partem mngis 
inudaveris. Nam prope soli barharorum singulis uxorihus contenti 
sunt, exceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem, 
jduritnis nuptiis ambiuntur.” Wc leave Mr. Rickards to settle the 
translation of this passage with Murphy. 

'Phe second instance is as follows: at page 275, et infra, Mr. Rickards 
I reals of the revenue of Athcn.s, and expresses great admiration of the 

“ Iil'iuc 'nmd iniperitvs huraanitas vocabalur, cum bctvllutig csset." 
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amount of the annual income of the state, notwithstanding that landed 
property was " held so sacred and inviolable, as never te have been sub¬ 
jected to any regular land-tax." He further specifies the sum which was 
annually raised and the sources from which it was derived; and adds, in a 
note, that the dense population of Attica must, “ thertfore^ have been 
chiefly maintained by its commerce; and if we take the value of money to 
be only ten times as great as at the present day, we shall have £4,.500,000 
as the revenue of what, in modern improved times, would only be called 
a moderate-sized province." 

Now, it is very true that the revenue of Athens did amount, when at its 
highest pitch, to 2,000 talents, or £400,000, taking the talent at £200, 
or £4.50,000, if Mr. Rickards likes that calculation better; and it is equally 
certain, that it was principally derived from the sources which he particu¬ 
larises, the sixth or last head of which is, “ contributions from allied or 
subjected stales." But before Mr. Rickards expressed such warm appro¬ 
bation of the fiscal arrangements of the “ men of Athens," he ought to 
have inquired how large a proportion of tlieir whole income was derived 
from a system which, in point of fact, was not a whit better than bare¬ 
faced plunder. About the middle of the Peloponnesian war, when the 
revenue was the greatest, no less than 1,200 or 1,300 of the whole 2,000 
talents were extorted from the islands or mainland colonies, which served as 
milch-cows to the yVthenians, who were much too clever and unprincipled 
either to want or work, and who, though by far the most talented, were also 
out of all comparison the most unscrupulous and thievish, people of antiejuity. 
Having both the power and the will to rob and live upon their more indus¬ 
trious neighbours, it is no wonder that they held their own land “ sacred 
and inviolable;" nor that the revenue of “ a moderate-sized province "— 
every free native of which was, directly or indirectly, a pirate and robber 
—should amount to an enormous sum. As to their ^‘commerce," they 
wanted corn for their own consumption, and therefore" they imported it; 
but they probably took it exclusively as payment of tribute in kind from the 
colonics in Thrace or on the Bosphorus; and olives, and a part of the pro¬ 
duce of their silver mines, were almost their only exports. But the Govern¬ 
ment of British India may safely promise Mr. Rickards that they will 
imitate tlie policy of the Athenians with respect to a land-tax, and relieve 
tlieir own subjects, as soon as he will find them lame and wealthy strangers 
to plunder, and convince tlicm of the morality of the proceeding. 

We shall resume and conclude this article next month. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. 

lO TIIE EDITOR. 

Sir : Under this title, I propose from time to time to transmit to you a 
scries of detached papers, illustrative of the barliarous names found in !he 
fTi’ock writers, of tlie obsolete terms in Suidas, Hesychius, and others, and 
of the grammatical analojry wbicli subsists between the Sanskrit, the liUtin, 
and the Greek. It is also my intention to transfer to your pages tlie con¬ 
jectures of the best continental scholars on these subjects. 

1 am. Sir, your’s faithfully, 

D. G. Wait. 


No. I. 

Professor William Schlegcl, in his Indian Sphinx, conceives Amali, 
the name of the kings of the eastern Goth.s, who arc said to have been so 
denominated from Amala, the fourth of their ancestors on record, to have 
been ol Indian origin. This title must have been widely extended among 
other nations of the Gothic family, because, after the overthrow of the eastern 
Gothic empire and the extinction of its royal family, it is discovered in he¬ 
roic poems, whose authors could not have derived it from learned sources, 
bor instance, in the “ Liede der Nibelnngen," tlie eastern Goths arc pa- 
tronymically designated as the ** Amelungkn.” 

According to Wachter, who has given the right interpretation, amnia 
means “ the unspotted, the immaculate,” from malo, **a.spot or stain,” Avith 
the privative a :— mual still has this sense in modern German, and malo oc¬ 
curs in Ulfilas, in the pecxdiar signification of “ rust, ” e.g. a (law or spot 
in metal. To this it may be objected, that, in the surviving remains of the 
Gothic, we discover no one incontrovertible example of the use of the pri¬ 
vative a / for it is not absolutely certain, that .such is the formation of agini- 
tei and agiait-gastalds, which have been cited as instances of it. But, as 
it is found in a manner not to be mistaken, in the Franconian of Otfried, 
and has the accent in the Vaticano-Ilcidelbergian Codex (although Schilter 
has unfortunately omitted the accents), ns the distinguishing sign (dkust, 
ddeilo, dgaleizi), it is probable that the privative «, as in Greek and San¬ 
skrit, was anciently common to all the German dialects, but disused at an 
earlier period in some, and at a later in others, and then replaced by the 
particle un. It is not, however, to be forgotten, that the name Amala is 
of much older date than the Gothic version of the Bible, since the ancestor 
of Theodoric the Great, in the tenth generation, also bore it. 

Other names have been compounded with this word, in which amala might 
either have been understood in tlie general sense, or as the proper name of 
the family, e. g, amalaberga, amalasvintha, amalafred, amalarich. 

But amala, both in sense and form, is as good Sanskrit as German— e.g.* 

amala immaculalus, from mala, marerr/a, and the a privative. 

With re.spcct to Professor Schlegel agrees with Sir William 
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Jones, tlial the true name was Chandra-gupta,* the protected ov preserved 
by the moon ; and lie has on the authority of MSS. very satisfactorily retraced 
the genuine Greek reading to or SasvJgo’Kurraf, which Sohweig- 

htiuscr had already remarked ; consc(|uently, the analogy between the Greek 
and the Sanskrit is rendered as perfect as it can be, tlie former having no 

sound exactly corresponding to 

He likewise conjectures who is mentioned as king of tlic Pra- 

sians and Gaudarites, in the time of Alexander the (ireat, by Diodorus 

(1. xvii. c. 03), to have been Chundramas, “ the moon,” 

because‘in India titles were frequently derived from the names of gods, or 
were actually the names themselves. 

He conceives ’the Indian king noticed by Atlienaeus (in I.xiv. 
c. 07), to have been Amitra-jit, who is recorded in the Hindu genealogies 
(Hamilton’s Gen.); nor is it improbable, that the Greek name was 


originally written 'He derives it from amitra 


an 




enemy,” and the participle of the root “ to conquer,” i.e. “the 

conqueror of his enemies,” since verbs thus monosyllabically compounded 
with nouns have an active signification. 


Ho deems the Indian king 2oipi«yi!6(r5vaj, whose name occurs in Polybius 
(Exc. 1. xi. c. 32), to have been Su-b’liaga-seiias very for- 

tunate,” and “ an army,”) the fortunate general or leader of a vic¬ 
torious army. Here it is to be observed, that the ph and the bh could only 
be expressed by the <p, that the Sanskrit quantity of the penultima is cor¬ 
rectly preserved in the Greek, and that the names ending in sena, which arc 
very numerous (Bhimascuas, Virasenas, &c.), are analogous to those end¬ 
ing in eTg«T« 5 . 

K>)t6wj, the general mentioned in Diodorus Siculus (I.xix. cc. 33,3d), he 

pronounces to have been Ketu, nom. Ketiis (^^), which also occurs, as 
a proper name, in ihc Hindu genealogies, and is common in compound 
titles, as Chitra-ketus, Makara-ketus. The word implies “ a banner, a 
flag,” &e., and is of great mythological importance; the termination tvs 
argues its correctness, since it would otherwise have been expressed by jj; 
or os. 


Arrian (1. vi. c. 1.7), records an Indian people called These he 

recognizes in the second or military class, the Kshatriya, wdiich is also writ¬ 
ten Kshatra or In 2ogo«5e<os, whom Athenaeus (Epit. 

1. i. 48), on the authority of Chares of Mitylene, calls tlie Indian god of 

wine, he detects Surya-deva, or Surya-devas “ the sun,” 

and conceives the interpretation of Chares (l^ftnnvtrctt Pi ’EXXeth 
w’vw««os) to have been an error, because the Hindus had no God of wine. 




This is also the name of the registrar of VamaS court. 
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and lo have originated in a confusion of the word sura “ spirituous 

liquor” in general, ** aGod, the sun,” with the name of Surya himself. 

To these examples, extracted from the Professors Indian Sphinx, allow 
me to add some which have occurred to myself, llumer, 11. 289, 290, 

291, writes, 

ncrr vtTFvicetTftitef il>Mrhatrn 

Xiyv^^ tuxXiyKtaff ifiiT* It S^tTTi 
'X.xXxtiet KUtX^rxweri ©tot, xvi^Sf Kvftttitt. 

Aristotle (Hist. An. I. ix, o. 12) represents Kvpttiif os the Ionic name 
ofX«Aj««; but when we call to mind Homer’s frequent distinctions be¬ 
tween the language of gods and men, we are rather inclined to refer the 
former to some sacred tongue. In the Sanskrit^ I should read XxXkic 

kalakha (whence X«x«i; might easily have been contracted), 
from kal, ** to sound,” and 2Rl5tr Aisa, “ a bird,” because 
(as in , which is applied to several birds to express their 

notes) exactly corresponds with ogmSi Atyv^q in the preceding line. The 
origin of Kvfttvitf may not be so easily determined:—that which approaches 

the nearest to it, is kamin, which is a name given to the pigeon, 

the sparrow, &c. 

Jupiter is not derived from Ju<oo and Paler, as the etymologists assert, 
but from “ fether. heaven,” Arabic^, aad l^T^pUri “father,” 

Jupitri), which explains the reason of the title having been ap¬ 
plied as well to the firmament as lo the Deity. Hence, Ennius wrote 
Aspice hoc tuhlinie candent, queni invoeant omnet, Jovem ! 

The oblique cases of the Sanskrit are analogous to those of the Latin, 

and plainly prove the word to have been of Indian extraction. 
jimpitri, " father or lord of life,” which is one of the Creator’s epithets, 
has a close correspondence to it, but scarcely could have been its source, 
because it il^ould not, like die Latin Jupiter, express the material firmament 
and would not so clearly account for the nominative case. 

Homer’s « 0 *^«}(A«$ xuptn has also been a subject of inquiry; «(r^«'^iA«$ 
being, in the opinion of many, a foreign word. It occurs in Hesiod like¬ 
wise, and has been but conjecturally translated in the Lexica. In Sanskrit, 

we find 'SI dsphSda a name given to the wild jessamine and 

swallow-wort, and AsphSta one given to a very great variety 

of plants. If to these, then, the possessive or ila or ila be 

added, we have the exact word dsphddila. Bearing 

therefore in mind the wide senses of the word, and die primary significa¬ 
tion of its root (^t^^ sphud, “ to blossom”), we shall hardly err in 
supposing in Homer to have been used in the sense of flowery, 

Asiat,Jour. N.S. Vol.2. No.5. D 
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blossoming, covered witli plants in flower;” and ns in Hesiod it appears 
to be the name of a plant, the variety included under the two Sanskrit 
names \vill still corroborate the etymology. 

In one of the Idyls of Theocritus, this verse occurs: 

Tw^ctrci n-aa-xt. 

Here e-tTTM is evidently a barbarous term:—is it derived from sifa, 

“idle, lazy?” or from sdta, “feeble, thin?” In some parts of 

Gloucestershire, it is not uncommon to hear sit/a still used as a call for 
cattle. 

Some critics of great name have identified the mapalia with the maga- 
lia, both of which arc supposed to be of Oriental origin -. they have been 
falsely deemed Phoenician, from their use among the Carthaginians. Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. V. 3) describes them as houses Iiornc about upon waggons ; 
and Lucan (1. iv. vcr. ()HI) writes : 

JUi sotHiis vacuis errare mapalibus afer 
Venator. 

The word mapalia^ however, seems deducible from the Sanskrit root 

sft »jf, “ to go or move,” and palla, or palli) “ a small 

village or town,” and magalia from mt, “ to go or move,” and 
kula,“ a family, tribe, house, abode,” the k being naturally resoluble into 
the g. They were probably the of the ancient roving tribes, and 

corresponded to the of the Persians. 

Some have derived vv^ccft.n from the Arabic with the Coptic article 
prefixed, winch at best appears improbable. Creuzer, in his Symb. und 
Myth. v. i, p. 305, deduces it from vrhieli was, according to him, 

the initiated cognomen of the ilLgyptian kings, and according to Herodo¬ 
tus, signified xceAe$ x^«.%'{;'but neither nipcWAR.1 nor nipHA*.HI, in 
the Coptic, affords to us any satisfactory solution. If their name bore any 
relation to their appropriation, as sepulchral depositories, it may perhaps be 

retraced in the Sanskrit root ift mi, “ to die,” with ^ prefixed, 
whence the participle pramita means “ the dead, the defunct— 

if it referred to the structures themselves, it may be sought in the root 

to measure,” with pra or pari prefixed; e. g. 
parimtta, the measured,” probably in reference to their proportions, or 
possibly with the ^ a privative, which might in the time of Herodotus 

have been lost to the .Egyptian word, mdya, “ immense.” 

The first conjecture has, however, the greatest claims to admission. 

The late Langlcs was inclined to derive the term Oasis from the Arabic 
plur. “ an inhabited spot,” by which, indeed, the Arabs still 

express it. But in this we cannot detect the etymology. In Greek codices 

* The editur acutely suggest* , a* a more probable etymology- 
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it is variously written/'Auao-is—-"leeris—'r«r<s: but whether these have any 
etymological analogy to the root^^mj, “to inhabit,” whence comes 

Hirf vasij a dwelling, an abode,” is uncertain, although, if *'Teu-ti 
be the correct reading, the words would appear identical. We observe 

in the Coptic New Testament, on whicli La Croze remarks, 
“ hinc oasis, quasi locus in mediis arboribus tectus this, however, 
appears to me but a modification of the Greek word. 

The names of Ncrcus and his Nereids, and of the Naiads, may be very 

satisfactorily referred to nirad!hi and nid’hiy ** the 

oceanand the former may have had some relation to the legends of 
Ndrayana. 


DR. YELD. 

To THx Editor. 

Sib ; In your Journal for April (p. 196), I read, under the head of Defalca¬ 
tions, an account of the awful death of Dr. Ycld ; and if it be true that he 
terminated his own existence, the crime, alas ! precludes repentance; and if 
you look hack to the horrid increase of insanity during the last forty years, 
Christian charity, 1 think, should induce us “ to tread lightly on the ashes of 
the dead.” I am an aged person, and cannot but attribute the general com¬ 
plaint of a sudden rush of blood to the head to the modern mode of life, and 
[particularly to the injurious effects of Tea. In early life 1 was once in the 
company of Dr. Chaunccy Lawrence, and his remark on the symptoms pro¬ 
duced, as he thought, on the constitution of the rising generation, in the year 
1774 , by the use of tea, I have ever since borne in mind. He desired his 
younger hearers to observe whether or not mental depression and low ner¬ 
vous and putrid fevers gained ground, as he even then thought they did. 

I never saw Dr. Ycld, but from private information I know that he was a 
long time in very ill health, and of necessity entrusted the duties of his medical 
and official employ to others: what effect his own discovery of mismanage¬ 
ment may have had on his weak state of nerves, his Almighty Judge alone can 
determine; as you justly observe, “ a deep shade is thrown over his former 
fame.” It may be proper here to state the “ fame ” to which you allude. In 
January 1817, I perceive, by a printed memorial to the Court of Directors, 
that Dr. Yeld had then been twenty-six years in India; that the coinage had 
been an expense to the East-India Company, but had been a profit of near 
half a lac of rupees, yearly, since it was under his management, lie was at 
that time very poor, and, by all I can learn, his widow is destitute, and he has 
left no sort of funded or landed property any where. The hospitality of India 
was, in my time, general, though of late years mostly confined to the upper 
provinces, where meat and poultry are at so low a price, that the expenses 
cannot ruin any one who has a tolerable appointment; and I surely tliink the 
more silent we are on the subject of retrenchment, the greater the chance that 
our rulers may effect their purpose. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

An E.4st-Ini)ia PRoriiiEi'oii, 

Anu an otn SuRscniBEii to vour Jouhnai.. 


April 7th, 1830. 
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TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, AND GREECE. 

Tiifi moral as well as mechanical improvements which distinguisli the 
present age arc tending visibly to connect together, and bring into a more 
intimate mutual acquaintance with each other, the different races inhabiting 
this planet. Like the silent unmarked growth of a plant or an animal 
under the eye which dm'ly observes it, the progress of this approximation is 
scarcely noted by us, unless our attention retrogrades to a remoter period, 
when each nation was confined within a kind of magic circle, rarely diverged 
from except by the nautical class, the individuals of which are usually re¬ 
garded by the mass as a kind of amphibious or heteroclitical genus. Be¬ 
tween western and eastern nations, and between Christian and unchristian 
people, there was a wide gulf, or impassable boundary line, to the imagi¬ 
nation at least, which totally disunited them; and we may ascribe to this 
source, a part of that moral repulsion, that mutual incongruity of character 
and habits, which is mainly attributable, perhaps, to physical causes. 

These defects in the great social system of the human race seem to be 
disappearing, and indeed have, to a certain extent, already disappeared. 
This has been in a great degree the effect of the vast facilities given to 
locomotion, the improvements in navigation, and, above all, the application 
of that giant-power, steam, to the more effectual subjection of the elements 
beneath human sway. A voyage round tlic world need now be con¬ 
templated with no more apprehension than was inspired by the prospect of a 
journey from London to Y ork, or vice versa, a couple of centuries ago, when 
a traveller, stepping into a stage coach, bade as lugubrious a farewell to his 
weeping friends, as a person on his death-bed. A trip to the antipodes 
and back may be regarded as a pleasant relaxation froni business; such 
countries as Greece and Egypt, once looked upon as fabulous, or ultra- 
lunar, arc now almost at our very door. English ladies'-maids with rose 
coloured spencers, chase away jackals and French arti.sts from the ruins 
of the Pharoahs; and Bond-street misses some of its beaux, who are 
braving the terrors of the Symplcgades. 

A lively writer, in a Paris journal, illustrates this practical approximation 
of the comers of the earth unto each other in a very amusing manner. An 
invitation to dinner is sent from a flourishing city in America to one in 
Europe, and the party invited arrives punctually at the hour appointed. A 
whaler sails to the south-pole, and if he finds the sport bad there, he starts 
lor the north-pole: in order to catch a single fish, he twice crosses the 
tropios, twice traverses the earth's diameter, and in the space of a few 
““t*® Jw atremes of the terrestrW world. At U» door, of 

eriB in I^on, bilh nre ttuok up Mnounoiog the departure of passaire 
paokets for New Sooth Wale., or V«, Diemen’. Lmai; with eve 
nience for a journey to the onhpodea. There are pocket guides to be had 

™ Thw voy^ lasts nine or ten months, sometimes less. You 

JsMlro toochnt the Cmiiwies, Rio de 

Joaeiro, the Philippines, Chinn, India, ud the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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get back in time for the shooting season. If it should please France, Ger¬ 
many, and Russia, to establish a jine of telegraphs as’ far as the wall of 
China, we might correspond with a Chinese friend and receive an answer 
in nine or ten hours.” 

As travellers multiply in number, so do books of travels, not, indeed, 
happily, in equal proportion. It is by no means irksome, however, but the 
contrary, to accompany different travellers (provided they be intelligent 
ones) over the same route, more especially if it be through countries com¬ 
paratively remote and unfamiliar to us. The most striking objects may be 
seen or described under different aspects; and there are many minute traits 
and circumstances embodied in our ideas of national character, habits, and 
opinions, Avhich may be neglected, or escape unseen, by one traveller, but 
which do not miss the observation of the other. An accurate conception 
of a country and its inhabitants can seldom be acquired by the perusal of 
a single description. 

We have before us various books of travels in Turkey, and its now inde¬ 
pendent provinces of Egypt and Greece, from which we shall select some 
for a brief examination and analysis. 

Mr. Fuller's tour, * as it carried him through some of the most interesting 
parts of the three countries mentioned in our title, deserves to be included 
in the list. It is, moreover, well written, succinct, free from pedantry, 
quackery, and egotism. On the other hand, the tour was performed ten 
or eleven years ago, which detracts, indeed, less from the value of a por¬ 
traiture of oriental than of European countries, where character and man¬ 
ners are more changeable and ephemeral. 

He journeyed from Italy to the Ionian islands, the people of which he 
represents to be a quick, clever, and artful race, with much national vanity, 
which makes them jealous of foreign influence, and not very well pleased 
to see Englishmen filling almost all the offices of trust in the state. The 
prosperity of the islands under British protection, he thinks, cannot be 
doubted; and the improvements, which took place in the three years which 
intervened between his first and second visits, “ were such as must force 
themselves on the attention of the most cursory observer.” 

He sailed from Corfu, and after the usual vexations attending navigation 
in Greek vessels, arrived at Patras, from whence he proceeded by land to 
Corinth. He took a boat at the little port of Kenchres, on tlie Isthmus, 
where they found (at midnight) « a party of English travellers wrapped up 
in their cloaks, sleeping on the beach,” and in a few hours distinguished tlie 
Acropolis of Athens, and glided gently into the Piraeus. This venerable 
and most interesting city has been so often the subject of modern descriptions, 
that the image of its olive groves and majestic ruins must be familiar to tlie 
English reader. Mr. Fuller lodged in the house of a very Greek, for¬ 
merly in Lord Byron's service, whose patriotic zeal, which, since the visit 
of our traveller, made him act a distinguished part in the war of inde¬ 
pendence, then manifested itself by a holy veneration for Uie works and 

• Narrative of a Tour through Mine parti of the Turkish Empire. By John Fuller, Esq. London, 
1830. Murray. 
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names of his ancestors. His four squalling children bore the names of Thc- 
mistoclcs, Alcibiades, Pericles, and Aspasin. 

At a later period of his journey, Mr. Fuller revisited Athens, and was 
a resident there during a very interesting period, when the war of indepen¬ 
dence broke out, and when the Turkish garrison was assaulted by the 
Pallikari, or (Juerillas. The advance of the liberating force he thus 
«le.seribes; 

On the morning of the 7th of May, just before daybreak,! was aroused by the 
distant sound of straggling shots and shrill cries, which, by degrees, drew nearer 
and nearer, till, at length, a general shout and a continued volley of musquetry 
announced that the enemy were under the walls of the town. In five minutes 
afterwards I saw rushing through the street, close under my window, a crowd 
of wild-looking banditti, armed with weapons of every description, and cheered 
on by leaders, many of whom had their priestly garb but slightly concealed by 
a more martial attire. The town had been occupied almost without rcsis> 
tance: the assailants were in numbe.' about twelve or fifteen hundred. The 
sentinels, strange to say, though they knew that the enemy was at hand, were 
killed sleeping on their posts; and the small Albanian garrison contented them¬ 
selves with firing a few shots, and then retreated into the Acropolis. A few 
old Turkish men and women, who had persisted in remaining in their houses 
when the rest of their countrymen had sought a place of safety, were made 
prisoners; but most of them were rescued by the prompt and firm interference 
of the Frank consuls, and but very few lives were lost. A constant firing was 
kept up for an hour or two after the place was taken, both by the captors and 
by the Inhabitants, who were anxious to testify their xeal in the cause, and as 
much gunpowder was thus wasted as might have sufficed to batter the castle. 

As soon ns the tumult had in some degree subsided, I walked out into the 
streets, and the first sign of war that I witnessed was a poor old black, to 
whom I hud been daily in the habit of giving a few paras as I passed by, but 
whom I now saw stretched dead at my feet. The mosques were all ransacked, 
and the Turkish houses given up to plunder; but almost every thing valuable 
had been already removed by the owners. In other respects the troops con¬ 
ducted themselves with perfect order and moderation. The bazars, which had 
been shut up for a fortnight, were opened, and supplies of every sort were 
eagerly contributed by the inhabitants, among whom a general sentiment of 
joy prevailed, at being at any rate liberated from the anxious state of suspense 
in which they had been kept so long. 

Mr. Fuller had the mortification to be a witness of the attempts of the 
2mtriol Greeks to breach the Acropolis, the walls of which, however, 

laughed to scorn the puny eflforts of the degenerate descendants of Themis- 
tocles. 

From Athens he proceeded to Smyrna, of the society and natural beau¬ 
ties of which city Mr. Fuller speaks in high terms of.commendation. From 
Smyrna, after a residence of some months, he set off to Constantinople. 
J hrough his tour ho bears testimony to the moderation with which Chris¬ 
tians, and especially Englishmen, are now treated in Turkey. At Brusa, 
where a Frank is not a very usual sight, and during the festival of the 
'Bniram, he and hi.s companions were not in any way molested by the crowd. 
He reached Constantinople in about a fortnight after leaving Smyrna. We 
subjoin Mr. Fullcris account of the first aspect of that wonderful city : 
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The domes and spires of Constantinople now rose above the waves, and we 
were near enough to discern the Seraglio point, the opening of the Bosphorus, 
and the entrance of the Golden Horn. The sultan was passing the day at 
a kiosk at Scutari ; and his barges, distinguished by their red awnings, were 
anchored along the Asiatic shore, where we landed for a short time, and mixed 
with the crowd who were celebrating the Bairam. On rc*embarking, a fresh 
breeze waded us rapidly across the channel, and we soon arrived at Tophanah, 
the principal quay on the northern side of the harbour. This is a square, open 
on two sides to the water, the other sides being occupied by a mosque, a num¬ 
ber of coffee-houses, and the imperial cannon-foundry and artillery barracks, 
from which it takes its name.* In the centre is one of those highly-decorated 
fountains which are the characteristic ornaments of Constantinople and its 
suburbs, and round which groups of persons of all classes arc continually 
assembled. 

One of the first things that strikes the eye of a stranger is the great variety 
of costume for which the mctro[)olis is remarkable, and which is thus presented 
to him immediately on his arrival. Every profession and occupation has its 
peculiar uniform, distinguished chiefly by the head-dress, which assumes an 
almost endless diversity of forms, some of them laughably grotesque. The 
janissaries, for example, wear an upright white felt cap, with a spoon stuck in 
the front of it, and a broad flap of the same material attached to it behind, 
which hangs half-way down the back : some of their officers wear a long roll 
of coarse linen about the size of a thick rope, curiously crossed and inter¬ 
twined till their heads seem wider than their shoulders; and others have a cap 
shaped exactly like a keg or small barrel, covered with muslin, and stuck so 
lightly on the crown of their bald pates, that it seems every moment in danger of 
falling off. The galiongi, or man-of-war’s-man, winds a striped silk shawl fanci¬ 
fully round his head, the ends depending on each side like tassels. The Delhis, 
or cavalry, wear a tall cylindrical cap of black felt nearly two feet high. The 
Tartars, or couriers, a lower black cap with a large yellow cushion on the top: 
and the Bostangis, literally the gardeners, but in reality the body-guards of 
the sultan, a red one with a broad flyer of the same colour attached to it, 
which looks like the vane on the top of a chimney. The Turks, from a very 
early period of their establishment, seem to have attributed great importance 
to the dress of the head; and some of their most renowned and warlike 
princes have not thought it beneath their dignity to issue ordinances prescrib¬ 
ing the exact form and dimensions of the Kaouk.f The propensity seems.' to 
exist even after death, "eadem sequitur tcllure repostosand the station and 
quality of a deceased Turk may be always known by the turban carved on the 
head-stone of his tomb. 

The rest of his description is excellent, thougli hardly to be compared 
witli the more full details given by other and more recent travellers. 

Egypt was Mr. Fuller’s next object. He reached Alexandria in about a 
fortnight after leaving the city of Constantine. The first walk he took in 
Alexandria filled him with melancholy anticipations as to his journey in 
Egypt. 

• Top, In the Turkish, slgnifles a gun. Hence Tophan&h, the gun-khan; and topgi, a gunner or 
artillcry-man. 

t The kaouk Is an upright cap mode of blue or green cloth, rciy thickly stuffed or indented all 
round, like the sides of the spongc-cake which occupies the centre of the dessert. The lower part of 
it is wound round with a long piece of coarse white muslin very attiflekUly foldeii. It is worn generally 
by all Turks of the upixst and middle classes, and gives a great dignity to their appearance. 
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The difference of appearance between that province and those parts of the 
empire which I had hitherto visited is most striking. In Oreece, Asia Minor* 
and Constantinople, there is a general look of comfort among all classes of the 
people, even the lower orders being cleanly and well>drest; while here, on the 
contrary, nothing could exceed the general squalidity and wretchedness. The 
narrow streets, or rather ditches, were knee-deep in liquid mud; the dirty flat* 
roofed houses were without glass or shutters, or blinds to the windows; 
groups of savage-looking Mograbin pilgrims from Western Africa were en¬ 
camped wherever an open space presented itself; and the few miserable natives 
who were seen crawling through the streets or squatted on the ground, were 
covered only with a long coarse woollen cloth, nearly of the same colour with 
their dingy skin, and half of them were blind. The rest of the inhabitants 
bore the r»ue and assassin-like look which characterizes the rabble of Genoa, 
Trieste, or Leghorn; the town being full of the refuse and ofl^couring of 
almost all the ports of the Mediterranean. 

He left Alexantiria in company with the Rev. Mr. Jowett, agent of the 
Missionary and Bible Societie.'?, of whom Mr. Fuller speaks (and of whom 
we have beard others speak) in very respectful terms. The journey on the 
Nile presented the usual objects, and was attended with the risks common 
to the wretched system of inland navigation in Egypt. 

At Cairo he met with a very curious occurrence. Whilst sitting in the 
house of the British consul (the late Mr. Salt), a man forced his way 
rudely into the room, after a rough expostulation with the servants in Eng¬ 
lish, demanding to see Mr. Salt. His appearance was Avild; his head was 
covered with close, curling hair, his chin with a short tufted beard; his 
nose was flattened to his face; his arms were bare; the remainder of his 
person was covered with a flowing white drapery, over which was flung the 
skin of some wild animal. He was armed W'ith sword and .shield, and 
enforced his rude gesticulations by brandishing a spear. This was no other 
person than Nathaniel Pearce, who was left by Lord Valentia in Abyssinia, 
where he remained fourteen years. In consequence of some disturbances 
in that country, he determined to leave it, and had travelled, accompanied 
by his wife, an Abyssinian woman, on foot to Egypt. Not long after, 
both Pearce and his wife died in the country. Mr. Fuller gives an inte¬ 
resting sketch of the history of this remarkable man. 

I cannot take leave of Cairo without devoting a few lines to my former tra¬ 
velling companion, Nathaniel Pearce; a man, the real vicissitudes of whose 
life need hardly fear to be put in competition with the fabled adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Like that hero, he was born of respectable parents, and 
received a tolerable education; but his wandering disposition soon led him into 
the sea-service, and, at the very commencement of his career, while yet a 
boy, he showed signs of the enterprizing spirit by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. He was taken prisoner in an action immediately preceding the 
memorable First of June, and was confined atVannes, in the same prison with 
a number of the victims of the French revolution. With some of them he 
plotted an escape; but being arrested before they could reach the coast, he 
was compelled to witness the execution of his unfortunate companions, who 
were shot one after the other on the glaeii of the fortress, and was warned that 
the same fate awaited him if he again engaged in such an enterprise. The 
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threat did not deter him, however, from making another attempt, and this time 
he succeeded in conveying a party safely on board an English cruizer. He 
afterwards entered on board a man«of>war (the Sceptre, I believe), which was 
lost near the'Cape of Good Hope. He sunk with the wreck, and after suffer¬ 
ing the pains of drowning (which he described as not being very severe), was 
brought to life again by the care of some Dutch settlers on the coast. He 
then went into the India Company’s service on a voyage to China, but landed 
at one of the Malay islands, and remained among the natives there till the ship 
returned from Canton. He was subsequently on board a ship of war stationed 
at Bombay, from which his restless spirit again tempted him to roam, and he 
joined the army of the Peishwa, who was then at war with the English. 
Peace, unluckily for him, being soon afterwards concluded, he was given up 
as a deserter, together with several others of his countrymen, and they were 
confined in the fort at Bombay, and ordered to be tried by a court-martial. He 
contrived, however, to make his escape by swimming to the mainland, fled to 
Goa, and engaged himself as a sailor on board Lord Valentin’s ship, which he 
found lying there. In this capacity he went to the Red Sea, where the ship, 
having suffered some damage in a storm, was forced to put back to Bombay. 
Pearce, not venturing to return thither, went ashore at Mocha, and as a further 
protection, embraced the Mahometan faith : but he soon became tired of his 
new profession; and having incurred some suspicion that his conversion was 
not sincere, he was glad to make his escape, and to rejoin Lord Valcntia when 
he heard of his re-appearance on that coast. lie then accompanied Mr. Salt 
on his journey into Abyssinia; and, being pleased with the country, deter¬ 
mined on settling there, and entered into the service of the Raas Welled Se- 
lassce, viceroy of the province of Tigre. Having distinguished himself highly 
in several of the military enterprizes of that warlike chief, be was placed in 
the command of a considerable body of troops; married a relation of the 
Haas’s wife; and Mr. Salt, on his second visit to Abyssinia, found him living 
in great wealth and respectability, and highly esteemed by the natives. At the 
death of the Raas, however, the Galla negroes, a powerful tribe on the fron¬ 
tiers of Abyssinia, who had been kept in check by his military prowess, made 
a successful irruption into the country, and Pearce was stripped of all his pro¬ 
perty, and obliged to fly into the mountains, where, for a long time, he en¬ 
dured the greatest sufferings, from want and disease. When tranquillity was 
again restored, he retired to the city of Antalow, and remained there for some 
time in poverty and distress; till, at length, determining to place himself again 
under Mr. Salt’s protection, he fled with one of his wives (the Abyssinian 
Christians being indulged in a plurality), and arrived at Cairo in the manner 
which I have before described. His wife survived but a few months; and soon 
after her death he set out for England, in the hopes of being employed to 
explore the interior of Africa—a service for which, from various circumstances, 
he seemed to have been peculiarly qualified; but he had only reached Alexan¬ 
dria, when he was carried off by a violent disease, at the age of little more 
than forty years :—“ though few, yet full of fate.” 

Some curious and characteristic letters of Pearce, giving an account of 
Abyssinia and its people, may be seen in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society* (not in the Asiatic Journal, as Mr. Puller slates) ; and 
it appears that he kept uj) a regular correspondence with Mr. Salt, and had 
made a large collection of MSS. full of valuable information respecting 

• Vol. li. p. 15. 
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Abyssinia, wliieli lie was preparing for publication 'vvlicn he died. W hat 
has become of these papers ? 

We have not space to afford a lengthened analysis of Mr. Fuller’s work; 
we .shall therefore snatch a few desultory descrijdions of the more remote 
and interc'itiiig objects which he vi-sited in the eour.se of a somewhat perilous 
cxeur.sion into fc'}ria. 

Though his examination of the interesting ruins of the celebrated Jerash, 
the (icrasa of the ancients (a city little noticed in history, but whose 
remains declare that it must have been a place of great wealth and .splen¬ 
dour), was short and interrupted, Mr. Fuller’s account, with that of Mr. 
Burckhardt, will afford an accurate idea of these ruins. We ha\e not 
room for his entire description. 'J’wo sjilcndid temples are in tolerable 
preservation, and a large theatre, “ one of the most perfect remains of 
anticpiity” says Mr. bhillcr, “I have yet seen.” 

The city was built on two opposite sides of a valley divided from each other 
by a rivulet, parallel with which a street of columns extended nearly its whole 
length; a distance, I should sup|)osc, of almost a mile. At the south end this 
street appears to have terminated in a circular colonnade, of which fifty-seven 
columns are still standing. There were originally nearly a hundred, all of the 
Ionic order, about twenty feet high, and placed in a single row round the in¬ 
closure, which was probably the Forum. About three hundred yards from 
this was the south gate of the town, which is now fallen down an<l blocked up 
with ruins; and at about the same distance without the gate there is a trium¬ 
phal arch very little injured. The npi>ronch to the city in this direction, from 
the {)lnins of the Ilauran, must have been extremely imposing. On the 
wc.stcrn side of the road leading from the gate to the arch, the remains of a 
stadium arc clearly discoverable. The seats, though overgrown with grass, 
remain nearly entire; and as an aqueduct can be traced from the .s|)rings on 
the other side the valley, we may suppose that it was sometimes used for the 
exhibition of a naumachia. 

lie adds: 

Except perhaps at Rome or at Athens, I know not a more striking assem¬ 
blage of architcctur.ll remains than that which presents itself to view from the 
portico of the southern temple. Palmyra is the i)lacc to which .Tcrash may be 
most aptly compared. The style of the architecture shows them to have been 
nearly contemporary; but, though the ruins of that celebrated city arc much 
more extensive, those of Jerash are more varied; and, instead of being sur¬ 
rounded by a barren wilderness, they have the advantage of a picturesque 
situation in the midst of a beautiful and smiling country, abounding in water, 
wood, and herbage. 

His visit to Baaibcc wa.s paid at a lime when the terrified inhabitants 
had fled from the merciless ravages of one of Uic parties who dispute 
the property of the town and its dc|)endrnt district, 'l-hey are two bro¬ 
thers, and their feuds devastate and depopidale the whole eountry. 'I'hesc 
line ruins, Mr. Fuller says, arc undergoing dilapidation: two of the tem¬ 
ples have been converted into fortresses. 

’riie journey to l*almyra or ’J adinor was reported to be impracticable ; 
but Mr. Fuller made tlie attempt and succeeded, though at .some expense. 
Here and elsewhere, he learned the gieat respect paid to Lady Hester 
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Stanhope’s name anionf^st the rude Bedouins, who call her “ the kind’s 
daugliter.” Ihis reniarkalilc lady is now invisible to her own countrymen, 
aj^ainst whom she has conceived an antipathy. The description given by 
JNlr. I'uller of the ruins at Palmyra is brief. lie remarks that tliey evince 
a decline of taste since the Baulbcc erections, which arc of earlier date. 

The great Temple of the Sun, with its court and portico, must, when per¬ 
fect, have been a magnificunt pile of building; but the other remains are 
remarkable rather for their number, and for the great extent of ground which 
they occupy, than for their grandeur. The columns, except two or three 
which still tower above their companions, and some others which arc thrown 
tlown, are not more than from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and many of 
them arc of even smaller dimensions. Almost all have the peculiarity of a 
projection or bracket (probably for the support of a statue) at about one-third 
the height of the shaft. 

Wood’s engravings of Palmyra, be says, give, in some instances, too 
Haltering a rcprcscnlalion of the remains. 

Having given these brief notices of the most interesting contents of Mr. 
Puller's book, we lake our leave of it; the remaining part tmntains the 
dt'lails of his journey homeward by the route of Aleppo, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
and (he Morea. It is a publication which cannot but repay largely the 
trouble of jierusal. 

Colonel Ijoake’s Travels in (he Morea,* the next work upon our list, is 
one which claims a higher rank than to be classed amongst mere books of 
tiavels. CJoloncl Leake is w'oll known as an excellent scholar, antiquarian, 
and geograjiher. His Topoirrapky of Athens and Asia Minor are very 
.suHieient pledges of his eapabilities for the office of survevor and illustrator 
of (he scenes of ancient Creek eiviii/ation; and it will be found (hat 
his present work contains additional proofs of his learning, industry, and 
research. 

'J'hese travels in the Moron, or ancient Peloponnesus, wvre performed 
upvvaids of twenly vears since. 'J'his disadvantage, if it be any, is amjfiy 
compensated by the iinjirovenients the work has received from the learned 
and ingenious “commentaries,’’ which the long interval has enabled the 
author to add to his itinerary. The remote date of these traveks, in fact, 
detracts little from the utility and interest of the work; because, although 
Colonel lioake has carefully, and even minutely, noted the actual condition 
of the country and its inhabitants, the mo.st valuable attribute of his book 
is its anliiiuarian character. .Sunk in apathy and ignorance beneath Otto¬ 
man despotism, it is almost entirely by iLs connexion with ancient history 
(as Colonel Leake observes) that Orceee, or its inhabitants, or even its 
natural jiroiluctions, can long detain tlic tiaveller, by furnishing matter of 
interest to his in(|uiries. 

At the date of Colonel Ijcake's visit to tlie Morea, it had been very little 
explored ; the real topography of the interior was unknown, and “the map 
of ancient (Ireeee was formed only by inference from its historians and 
geographers.” The student of clns.sicnl geography will appreciate the 

• Travels i« the Morea, with a map and phuis. By William Martin Leake, F.R.S., &c. 3 sols. Liomlon, 
nrio. Murray. 
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merits of this ^rork, u hen he learns tliat the delineation of the Peloponnesus, 
u’liich accompanies it, is “ the result of more than 1500 measurements with 
the sextant and theodolite,' made from every important geoda:sic station, 
which circumstances would admit of the author's employing, corrected or 
confirmed by a few good observations of latitude.” 

We shall not j)retend to give such an analysis of this work us its elabo¬ 
rate contents demand, which would require more space than we have at 
.our disjiosal. All we can afford to do is, to set before the reader such par¬ 
ticulars as may enable him to judge of its scope. 

Colonel Leake's first journey commenced in Febuary 1805, at the is¬ 
land of Zante, whence he proceeded to the nearest coast of the Morea, and 
entered the Peneius, now called the river of Gastuni. His survey extended 
throughout the ancient Elcia, Triphylia, Messenia, Arcadia, Laconia, 
Achaia, and Argeia. 

One of the most remarkable objects of Eleia, would appear to be Olympia, 
now’ called Andilalo; but, alas ! “ the whole is little better than a beautiful 
desert; in the length of three miles, only a few' spots of cultivation arc 
seen, and not a single habitation !” The melancholy truth presses upon 
our notice at almost every step, that time and even earthquakes would have 
effected very little towards obliterating the traees of ancient art and magnili- 
cence, but for the aid it has derived from their coadjutors, ignorance, 
despotism, and superstition. Colonel Leake labours with great zeal, and 
w'ith apparent success, to fix the lociilities of the various fallen buildings of 
the ancient city, of which he has given a plan reduced from Mr. Stanhope’s. 

In Arcadia was situated the city of !Mantineia, celebrated as the scene of 
the battle where Epaminondas fell. It w'as in later times called Aniigonia; 
its modern name is Palcopoli, the ancient city. ** Among the scenes of 
desolation W’hich Greece presents in every part,” says Colonel Leake, 
“ there is none more striking to the traveller who has read Pausanias than 
the Mantinicc. Instead of the large fortified city, and the objects W'hich 
drgnified the approach from Tcgea, namely, the Stadium, the Hippodrome, 
the temple of Neptune, and other monuments, the landscape now presents 
only rocky ridges, enclosing a still more naked plain.” Some relics of the 
Homan additions to the ancient city may be found. Of Pallantium, one of 
the oldest cities of Arcadia, not a trace remains. 

'riie site of Sparta, in Laconia, is the topic of a lengthened inquiry in 
the work before us. What was once the scat of a celebrated capital, thirty 
centuries back, is now a vast corn-field, with eminences discovering ruins 
of w'rought stones. The only considerable^ relics of Hellenic W'orkman- 
ship are the theatre, the remains of which, Colonel Ijcakc tells us, are daily 
decreasing, as it serves for aslone-quarry to Mistra and the surrounding coun¬ 
try ; some doors constructed rather rudely, of tlirec stones, and buried almost 
to the soffit, and an ancient bridge over the Trypioliko, or rivers of 'I’rypi,* 
w hich is still in use. Colonel Leake remarks that the dcjith of the door 
frames (just mentioned) in the ground shews the height to which the ruins 


• Colonel Licakc 
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observes that it It singular that nollher I’aus.mlas nor any otlier ancimt authority 
llM-ly and perennial livulci, which skirts, the biu> of Sparta on the South. 
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of the city have raised the surface, and “ leaves groat reason to believe that 
some of the works of art existing in the time of Pausanias may be found 
amidst the accumulated soil.” He has given an excellent exposition of the 
description of Sparta by the writer just referred to, in illustration of a 
valuable topographical sketch of the ruins. 

In the course of his survey of Laconia, Colonel Leake found an inscrip¬ 
tion of a curious character in a Greek cottage. The author's narrative of 
this incident will afford a glimpse of the domestic economy and habits of the 
modern Greeks. 

As we approach the Finikiotika kalyvia, the inhabitants fly and hide them¬ 
selves. I soon get admission, however, into the best cottage in the village, in 
which the first object that meets my eye is an inscribed marble. The house is 
constructed, in the usual manner, of mud, with a coating of plaster; the roof 
is thatched, which is not a very common mode of covering the cottages in 
Greece. There is a raised earthen semicircle at one end for the fire, without 
any chimney; towards the other, a low partition, formed of the same mate¬ 
rial as the walls, separates the part of the building destined for the family from 
that which is occupied by the oxen and asses used on the farm, one door serv¬ 
ing for both apartments. The usual articles of furniture of a Greek cottage 
are ranged, or hung around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped wicker baskets, 
plastered with mud, for holding corn, a sieve, spindles, some copper cooking- 
vessels, and two lyres. The floor is the bare earth, covered, like the walls, 
with a coat of dried mud. An oven attached to the outside of the building, 
and in the garden some beans, artichokes, and a vine trailed over the roof, 
indicate a superior degree of affluence or industry. The inscribed marble is 
inserted in the wall on one side of the door, and turns out to be an interesting 
monument. It was erected in honour of Caius Julius Eurycles, who, in the 
time of Strabo, was governor of Laconia, and was so powerful that the island 
of Cythera was his private property. Ilis name is inscribed on the Lacedae¬ 
monian coinage in brass, struck under his government. Strabo adds, that 
Eurycles abused the friendship of the Roman emperor so much as to excite an 
insurrection, which, however, soon ceased in consequence of his death. 
Pausanias tells us, that he built a magnificent bath at Corinth. On the present 
marble, unfortunately, the name of the dedicating city'js not mentioned. The 
master of the cottage, when he returns home in the evening from his labour in 
the fields, tells me that he found the stone at Blitra, as they call some ruins 
near Kavo-Xyli, and that a Turk, who is now dead, advised him to convey it 
to his house: “ But how do I know,” he adds, “ that it may not bring some 
mischief upon my house, having belonged perhaps to some church ?’* The 
Turk’s reason for being unwilling to have any thing to do with the marble, was 
because it had been a work of the infidels. The mischief contemplated by 
the Greek was my arrival with men and horses, which he thought would bring 
expense upon him, if nothing worse. While I was at dinner five oxen entered, 
and took up their abode for the night behind the low partition. 

The inscription is given at the end of the third volume, with a vast num¬ 
ber of others, as follows: 

. . neivTxnut^yt.itiixyitvTXTe.XXionvTatenuva' 

Passing over the very full delineation of Laconia, which was carefully 
investigated by our author as far ns its most southern extremity, the Tmna- 
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rinn promontory, in the peninsula of Mani,* we proceed with him to Mes- 
senia. 

On his route tliither from Kalamata, the very ancient Phane, and An- 
drussa, Colonel Ijoakc discovered the ruins of a Roman buildiiif,^, apparently 
a palace, in an uncommon state of preservation, part of the roof still 
reinainin<r. Messene, its ruin at least, is situated at a short distance 
from Andrussa. The road near Messene is, “at every step, bordered or 
crosseil by ancient foundations, mixed with pieces of columns, and the re¬ 
mains of buildings.” Colonel Leake entered the ruined city by the northern 
gale, the same described by Pausanias, which our author describes as “ one 
of the finest specimens of Greek military architecture in existence.” It is 
double, with an intermediate circular court of sixty-two feet diameter, in 
the wall of which, near the outer gate, there is a niche on each side for a 
statue, w'ith an inscri])lion over it, one of which is legilde, indicating that 
the niche and its contents had been provided by Quintus Plotius Euphe- 
inion: Koivtos llXorttf V.vipnp” y i7rtKrKivx<riy' Colonel Leake notices the 
peculiar form of the verb: but iTrua-Ktvu^u for ivunavd^a) might be merely a 
blunder of the artist. This gale, he adds, is but one of the fine specimens 
of Hellenic architecture among the ruins of Messene: some of the Ibrtili- 
cations built under the orders of Epaminoiulas are still remaining, showing 
the military architecture of the Greeks when at its highest point. These 
ancient ruins arc constructed entirely of large squared blocks without rub¬ 
ble or cement. The other defences, like the generality of Greek works of 
this kind, consist of an exterior and interior facing of masonry, tilled 
between with rubble; the facings are, in general, formed of cijual and 
parallel courses, but not ahvajsof rectangular stones. The details of these 
very curious remains are given with considerable fullness, and are illustrated, 
us usual, Avith an excellent plan. 

Wc pass over the interesting particulars regarding Sphacteria and Cory- 
phasium, to Ncleiau P}lus, the scene of a late niemorable naval engage¬ 
ment. Of this ancient demesne, our author gives a good plan and chart 
(though he docs not profess to clear up the difiicullies as to the site of the 
Nestorian city), and he disserts, with great skill and learning, upon the 
topography of the Messenian jirovincc, illustrating his dissertation by an 
admirable map. 

In a sulisequent visit to Arcadia, he examines the remains of Megalopolis, 
or the Great City, built by Epaminondas; they consist of little besides its 
“mountain of a theatre,” and the site of the Agora, or forum, which fur¬ 
nish some elucidation of the description of the city by Pausanias : amongst 
the ruins of the Agora are Doric shafts two feet eight inches in diameter. 

(’oloncl Leake’s second journey embraced those parts, of Achaia, Elcin, 
Arcadia, and Laconia unvisited in his former journey, Corinthia, l*hliasia, 
and Siejonia. He embarked at Epakto ^^^^aupactus), crossed the strait of 
Lepanto, and landed in the Morca, near Patras, or Palraj, whence he 
commenced his survey of the maritime parts of Achaia. Neither here nor 
in the adjoining territory of the Eleia arc Hellenic remains so abundant as 
» Some SntercslinR extracts from a llomaic poem descriptive of Moiii arc glvcii by Col. Leake. 
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elsewhere; for this circumstance Colonel Leake assigns very sufficient rea¬ 
sons, one of which is the peculiar soil of Eleia, which is extremely subject 
to alluvia! changes. It is some consolation to con.sidcr, however, that such 
a soil is best adapted speedily to conceal, and therefore to preserve works of 
art; and thus, “ if there is less above ground in the Eleia than in any of 
the provinces of Greece, there may be more below the surface." 3'he only 
visible remains of Elis arc a few dispersed and shapeless fragments of brick 
nails. 

The remains of Psophis, or Trlpolaina, as it is now called, in Arcadia, 
are the subject of a good plan and description in the work before us; as 
arc those of Tiryns or Tirynthus {Iwd. Paleo Anapli), a fortress of the 
C'}cIoj)ian architecture, of which C-olonel Leake has given an elaborate 
description. ‘‘Ilomer,” as he obscrve.s, “in using the words ts 

TE/^<o'6»-(r«v, shews that the walls, which Pausanias regarded with so much 
wonder, n-erc c(|iialiy an object of regard with the poet.” 

Further spociincns of the Cyclopian sljlc w'crc seen by Colonel Leake at 
]SI)cen.T; E?.g. the most ancient parts of the walls of the citadel, the entire 
circuit of which still subsists, and iti some places the ruined walls arc fifteen 
or twenty feet high. Our author’s excellent description of this ancient city, 
of the “ gate of lions," and of the Spilia, or subterraneous “ treasury of 
Alreus,’’ we can only glance at: it will be read by the architectural anti- 
(|iinrian w ith great pleasure, lie observes that “ nothing can more strongly 
•sheu' the e.xtrenie aiitiquily of the remains at Alycen.T, and that they really 
belong to the remote ages to which they are ascribed by Pausanias, tiiatj the 
singularity of some parts of them, and their general dissimilarity to other 
1 [ellenic remains." 

The dc.seriptions of the remains of .Vrgos, yEgina, the temple on Mount 
l\anhellcnium, “ of which the magnificent remains will continue, as long as 
they exist, to attract persons of taste from every civilized nation of the 
globe;’’ of the Posidonian Trmzen, of Corinth and Sieyon, of the topo¬ 
graphy of the battle-scenes in ancient Greek history, &c. &c., we must 
leave altogether unnoticed; and contenting ourselves with this imperfect 
anal} sis of half only of Colonel Leake’s work, shall sum up our opinion of 
it in a few words : these volumes arc indispensable to the student of’ancient 
Greek history and geography, as well as to the intelligent traveller in Greece; 
and, they ought to be, and we doubt not that they will be, found in every 
classical library. 

Our notice of the other works intended to be reviewed in this article, 
which has c.\tcndcd itself to a sufficient length already, must be deferred. 
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ON TRANSLATION OF CHINESE POETRY, 

To THE Editor. 

Sin: Being an admirer and a student of Chinese literature, I trust you will 
give a place in tlie Asiatic Journal to a few observations upon Mr. Davis’s ver¬ 
sion of the Chinese novel, entitled the Fortunate Union. 

Previous to the publication of this work, there appeared an .article in the 
Quarterly Revieto on the Sorrows of Han, and on Chinese poetry in general, 
in which the attention of the public was called to the Chinese novel, as then 
about to appear. Amongst other culogiuins bestowed upon Mr. Davis, the 
reviewer was pleased to say that that gentleman was the only person capable of 
rendering Chinese verse. By this sweeping commendation, he would endea¬ 
vour to cast into the shade a translation of a poetical work,* published some 
years since, from that difficult language, on account of a few iuelegancics and 
ungrammatical constructions.f My opinion, on the contrary, is (and my 
opportunities have, perhaps, enabled me to appreciate Mr. Davis’ talents as a 
translator of Chinese more justly than the Quarterly reviewer), that Mr. 
Davis, with all his advantages of long study, local experience, and native 
assistance, judging from the specimens he has given in the Fortunate Union, is 
unable to render Chinese poetry; which I shall endeavour to show in the 
course of this letter. 

I would previously advert to a remark by Mr. Davis, in the 1.3th page of 
his preface to the translation of the Fortunate Union, when noticing some of 
the Chinese honorary titles: “ but to tack such household appendages as 
‘ mistress ’ and ‘ miss ’ to foreign names like the Chinese, can only be attended 
with ridiculous effect, and certainly does not convey a just impression of the 
original.” This remark seems intruded unnecessarily upon the reader, with an 
invidious allusion to the Chinese Courtship and the Affectionate Pair. It happens 
that in the Fortunate Union, the name of the heroine, Shwuy-ping-sin, never 
occurs (and it occurs nearly two hundred times) without the term Seaou-tscajf 

/3'‘ "jll] postfixed, which can only be rendered “ Missand I am confident 
that Mr. Davis could not converse for five minutes with any respectable 
Chinese without using, where the converssition required it, the correponding 
complimentary epithets of “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” ” Master,” or “ MissChinese 
etiquette, in personal intercourse, ns well as in books, demands them. 

If Mr. Davis will be at the trouble of looking into Dr. Morrison’s View of 
China, under the “ Nine Ranks,” he will notice that Chinese ladies have as 
many terms of respect as those of England. 

At page 18, Mr. Davis criticises M. Reinusat’s translation of the following 
verse in the “It is singular,” Mr. Davis remarks, “that M. 

Remusat should have misunderstood the meaning of lines so simple as the 
following: . 

^ 3* a X T 

ia M 55 & ^ 54 iffl 

‘ Mais ce n’est pas Ic mcrite ct la renommee qui romuent Ic mondc, 

Est-il bon dc recevoir ainsi rhospitalite en tons lieux ?’ 

* The ChinKie ConrtMp, by Mr. P. P. Thoms. 

t It ii uHijeaured that Mr. Davis aided the writer in the Qmi terln (from the reidy to M. Remusat) 
when reviewing the .S«n ntva of Ilun and C'liincse poetry. 1 liope tins is not Ihe r.u 1 . 
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**The very opposite,” says Mr.Davis, “is the sense of the originaland 
he renders it thus : 

' If talent and reputation did not move (or affect) tiie whole empire. 

How could he every where meet with such reception ?’ 

While I do not approve of M. Remusat’s rendering, I am certain that Mr. 
Davis has not hit the sense, simple as the lines are; I should translate them 
thus: 

“ Is it not wealth and fame that affect or move the whole empire ? 

How then, but in every place (possessing such talents) must he not meet 
with kind reception ?” 

The third character should be read in the sense of tsae 3^ “ wealth,” not 
literary attainments, for that is understood in viing, “ fame” or “ reputation,” 
the result of talent. The same idea occurs in Dr. Morrison’s Dialogues, at 

page 61, and in the Pa-Uae-ttze, where le-viing ^ “gain and reputation,” 

occurs instead of tsac-ming ^ ^ “ talent and reputation.” From the latter 
work I quote the following line, which, in connexion with what precedes it, 
may be thus rendered: 

IS m m % 

“ It is gain or fame that incessantly drags us through life.” 

I shall now submit to your readers a comparison between Mr. Davis* version 
of the poetry contained in the first two chapters of the Fortunate Union, and 
what I contend to be the right version. The reader will be enabled, from this 
comparison, to form his own judgment of the propriety of the sweeping com- 
mendation bestowed upon Mr. Davis. 


Chafter I. 


Mr. Davis' Translation. 

Though t)road those hills and rivers, be« 
neatii yon broad heaven ; 

Though countless ages follow ages gone 
by; 

As one generation of men succeeds to 
another. 

How few the heroes and worthies of our 
race! 

Sleeping or awake, he still seeks, still rest, 
lesslythinks of her; 

V’itli natural feelings—who is there but 
loves arched eye-brows ? 

AVere it not for the obstiicles that distract 
his thoughts, 

Here were the examples among mortals of 
a perfect union.* 

To die for his prince is the proper duly of 
a faithful minister: 

To mourn for his father completes the obli¬ 
gations of a pious son; 


jii Few Tratulation. 

Since the mountains, rivers, and the ex¬ 
panse of heaven were formed, 

Countless ages of ages have passed away ; 

And though the present generation suc¬ 
ceeds former gcncradons. 

How few of our youths have l>ccome wor¬ 
thies ! i. e. are distinguished fur emi¬ 
nent virtue! 

'Whether sleep or awake, he again and 
again iliought of his beloved; 

Having natural feelings, who but loves 
arched eye-brows (i^. the fair) ? 

Patiently wait, without desponding; for 
by persevering. 

Those who delight in song never foil of a 
response. 

The minister, who dies for his prince, 
proves himself loyal. 

And he who mourns a deceased father, a 
iiiost dutiful son. 


* On this line Mr. navis has the following note : "In the original, ebang-auu, " to sing and accom¬ 
pany,” is a phrase for marriage. 1 beg to differ from Mr. Da^ is. 


Asiat.Jour. N.S.Vor,.2. No.5. 
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0/1 Trauslation of Chineste Poeiry. 


Mr. JDaris' Trandalion. 

Tliough men’s inclinations unite them in 
a hundred diflcreiit ways, 

The ‘ five relation:.’ are, after all, the most 
important. 

Let tlie craAy and wicked cease to boast 
llic depth of their wisdom, 

Wlio know ■. but detection may uncxpccU 
cdly overtake tlieni ? 

Frieiuljt it is superfluous to attempt blind* 
ing men’s eyes, 

There is .a heaven above that exercises a 
constant vigilance. 

The heart in its trouble finds no place of 
rest; 

The mind in its bitterness thinks only of 
grief. 

Say not that to weep belongs only to babes 
and women; 

The bravest, struck by sorrow, will some¬ 
times weep. 

In every affair, to act with composure is 
the character of courage: 

When tlic time of exertion arrives, the 
resources of the mind are all required. 

Were mere brute rage considered as the 
quality of a hero. 

Real merit would not once in a thousand 
year^ acquire its due fame. 


A New Translation. 

Of the affairs of government, that arc 
allotted man, though great. 

Nothing is of equal importance with the 
five relative duties.* 

The artful and crafty, though they lay 
deep schemes, should not boast. 

Who knows, but that, when detected, they 
will appear as having no minds? 

I advise you, sir, on no account to attempt 
to deceive man, 

For the mirror of the azure skies descends, 
that man might look into it. 

The heart, when intensely grieved, knows 
of no place of rest; 

While the mind in its agony is relieved by 
commiseration. 

Say not then that tears become only chil¬ 
dren ; 

For the brave, when their feelings are 
wounded, also shed tears. 

In the faithful discharge of official duties, 
to be undismayed evinces fortitude; 

Rut when ensnared, to have that on 
which to rest, shews the greatness of 
the soul. 

Were high feelings alone to be allowed to 
constitute bravery, 

The heroic deeds of the last thousand years 
would be a mere sound. 


CiiArrER II. 


In the aflairs of the world, all declare the 
forms prescribed are the most essential; 

But there are occasions when even these 
must be suspended. 

Le-ying, who broke open the pillar, was 
considered wise; 

Chang-kie)!, who gave notice of his ap¬ 
proach, was accounted good for no¬ 
thing. 

You must look for the hare near the wood, 
and ill the grass ; 

Take a lesson from the birds of prey in 
seizing their game 

Know that, setting aside the ordinary rules 
and prescriptions. 

There is a right of acting according to the 
changes of circumstances. 


In government, we may cxultingly aflirm, 
that propriety is the first law ; 

Who, acquainted with propriety and dc- 
corum, cherish unlawful, hankering 
desires ? 

Le-ying, by breaking open the pillar, evinc¬ 
ed his wisdom, 

But Chang ilen, by throwing down the 
door, from lecherous motives, was 
never esteemed virtuous. 

From amidst the grass and the jungle the 
hare may be caught — 

So also the stork and cormorant, how not 
w^ondcrfiil ! 

Know then that the national established 
usages alter not. 

For sudden changes transfer the power 
into other hands. 


♦ Tliosc duties which exist twtwccn a prince and his minister, father and son, liusliand and wife, cider 
and younitcr brothers, and friends. 

t Keun IS frequently rendered » sir,” but never •• friend.” The scoi>c of the piissagc will not bear .such 
<111 epithet. 
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Mr. Trtiiiiitalion. 

To explore the tiger’s den belongs to the 
valour of the hero ; 

To trace the fox’s flight, proves the saga¬ 
city of the experienced; 

The restoration of the pearl to JIUpoo 
lleen 

Proves, that once in a thousand years there 
niay be a Leuhow. 

ITis coming was caused by anxiety for his 
father, 

Ills departure was in order to escape from 
trouble : 

Would you know the destinies connected 
with his movements. 

Heaven has not revealed thetn. 


A New TrnndalioH. 

To enter the den of a tiger indicates valour 
and bravery, 

While to trace the artful fox’s steps, tl;c 
sagacity of the experienced. 

If you would meet with Fung-choo, re¬ 
turn to llu-poo, 

For once in a thousand years one may 
meet with a duke Heu-yu. 

Ilis coming was caused by anxiety for Ijis 
father, 

Ilis departure doubtless was to avoid cala¬ 
mity. 

Were you to inquire respecting his des¬ 
tinies. 

Venerable heaven lias not yet revealed 
* them. 


Since the publication of the Fortunate Union, I have been favoured with a 
sight of Mr. Davis’ pajicr on Chinese poetry, inserted in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. On the whole, I consider it very creditable to Mr. 
Davis’ talents and industry. Uis remarks are generally judicious, and his 
arrangement good. I only regret that he did not pay more attention to the 
meaning of the verses, at the conunenccincnt of his work, which he has trans< 
latcd. licst I should be thought wanting in candour, I beg to lay before your 
readers all the stanzas that Mr. Davis gives to the 19tii page, with the excep¬ 


tion of those which occur in the 15th 

dcred. 

Mr. DueU' Translation. 

1 . 

Kaoii-tsoo rose—and the race of Ilan was 
established 

Until the reign of Hcaou-ping—when 
Wong-mang usurped the empire. 

Kwang-woo rose — and established the 
eastern family of llan ; 

After enduring four hundred years—the 
Ilan ended with IlL’en-te ; 

AVei, Sh&h, and Woo—contended together 
fur the empire of Ilan. 

They were called the 'rniitE nations, and 
continued till the rise of the two dy¬ 
nasties Tsin. 

2 . 

When the heart is enlarged by a spark of 
the ethereal intelligence. 

There is ncitlicr perturbation nor alarm; 

There is neither thought nor anxiety. 

But all is moral perfection, and the com¬ 
plete radiance of truth: 

Where the heavenly principle pour its 
light. 

The root of a virtuous disposition is per¬ 
fected : 


and 16th pages, which are well ren- 

A Ncto Transhuiiiii. 

1. 

On Kaou-tsoo ascending the throne—the 
family of Ilan was established, 

Which flourished till Ileaou-ping—when 
Wong-mang revolted. 

On Kwang-woo being crowned—he seized 
on tlie eastern territory ; 

Thus after four hundred years, the family 
of Ilan terminated with the emperor 
Ilecn. 

Then the states AVei, Slifih, and Woo, 
strove for the power of Han, 

And were designated the TiinEis nations; 
but were ultimately lost in the two 
Tsin dynasties. 

2 . 

Ah ! the mind, if not partially illum'oed, 
Knows neither perturbation nor alarm. 
Being freed from care and anxiety. 

It delights in what is most holy and just. 
AA’herever the heavenly doctrines are dif. 
fused, 

Virtuous principles forthwith take root, 
But associating only once with the de- 
praved. 
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Mr. Davis Tramhilion. 

But once mingling with human frailly. 

The whole man will he (.ubilued and over¬ 
turned. 

ti. 

Wlicn my ancient guest first returns to our 
neighbourhood, 

I accompany him to the monastery Koo- 
yooiig; 

AVc stroll along together, in search of plea¬ 
sant walks. 

And then rest our weary footsteps within. 

The priests sit opposite, indulging their 
tongues in leisure talk ; 

'We look at the distant hills, and remark 
the unchanging features of nature. 

Carried on by the stream of conversc,^we 
forget the day is closing, 

But at last, turning our heads homeward, 
we listen to the ves])er bell. 

4. 

See the five variegated peaks of yon moun¬ 
tain, connected like the fingers of the 
hand. 

And rising up from the south, as a wall 
midway to heaven: 

At night it would pluck from the inverted 
concave the stars of the milky way; 

During the day it explores the ZLiiith, and 
plays with the clouds; 

The rain has ceased—and the shining sum¬ 
mits are apparent in the void expanse; 

Tlic moon is up—it looks like a bright 
pearl over the expanded palm : 

One might imagine that the Great Spirit 
had stretched forth an arm 

From far—^from beyond the sea—and was 
numbering the nations. 


A New Tramlalion. 

The five cardinal virtues are for ever 
thrown down. 

3. 

When my esteemed friend first came to 
my abode, 

lie accompanied me to the monastery 
Koo-yung. 

As w’e sauntered along, we were delighted 
with the prospect; 

Being fatigued, we entered to rest our¬ 
selves. 

The priest, disengaged, handsomely en¬ 
tertained us. 

And conducted us to survey the hills which 
change not. 

Intent on our rambles, we forgot that the 
day was receding. 

When, on retracing our steps, we heard 
the sound of the evening bell. 

4. 

Behold yon mountain with five variegated 
peaks, connected like the fingers. 

Gradually ascend from Yen-chow till they 
half reach the globular heavens! 

At night, from thence it seems easy to 
pluck the constellation Tow; 

In the morning, there the highest and 
lowest clouils sport with the ascend¬ 
ing smoke. 

W'heii the rains have fallen, tlie beautiful 
bamboos arc seen growing in the air; 

And the moon, that bright gem, as she 
goes forth, appears as if suspended 
from a hand. 

Doubtless from thence, tlic Great Spirit, 
stretching forth his arm 

From beyond the seas, is numbering the 
state Chung-yuen. 


ON FELICITOUS RAINS. 


The vernal winds obscure the clouded sun : 

It is the season for all things in nature to 
germinate; 

Let us convey an exhortation to the bus. 
bandman. 

That he delay not the business of his wcs. 
tern fields. 

Tlie green foliage of the willows has not 
yet shaded the path, 

But the peaclublossoms already cover the 
grove. 

Every inanimate thing seems to feel tlic in¬ 
fluence of the season; 


When the vernal winds disperse the clouds 
from the sun. 

Then it is that all nature begins to germi¬ 
nate ; 

Let us therefore now exhort the husband, 
man 

That he delay not the business of the wes¬ 
tern fields. 

bee, while the beautiful willows have not 
yet obscured the path. 

That the blossoms of the peach trees cover 
the grove. 

Siime all nature now accords with the sea. 
son. 
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Shall I then lie unmindful of the purposes 
of heaven, 

Like some who lean on their tables, and 
grow unprofitably old. 

Who exert not their strength in the proper 
time ? 

The rain falls in drops before my rude 
door.way 

As I stroll about, or sit, immersed in such 
meditation. 


;J7 

How may I disregard the mind of hea¬ 
ven ? 

Alas! there arc those who lean on the tabic 
till old. 

And who at proper seasons never exert 
their strength. 

Leaning on the door, they merely watch 
the falling drops. 

And whether walking or sitting, appear 
lost in [vague] tlioiight. 


Mr. Davis, at page l.*l, when speaking of the metrical quantity of Chinese 
poetry, conceives that he has discovered what had never occurred to the mind 
of any European, that the hcptumctric Chinese verse was subject to a c<esural 
near the middle of the line. Now this was noticed some years since; 
and it seems almost impossible to read a verse of this description, and under¬ 
stand it, without perceiving it. Yet Mr. Davis seems to have doubted his 
discoverj^, for after referring “ to a gentleman whose profound knowledge of 
the language rendered him a very competent judge in all matters connected 
with it, he became persuaded of the existence of the fact.” We are then 
infurmed, “ that a Scw-tsac (Mr. D.’s teacher) is summoned into the room to 
read out the longer measures of verse in a slow and deliberate mannerwhen, 
wonderful, “ the casura fell exactly after the fourth character !” The object 
of Mr. Davis’s paper being a treatise of Chinese poetry, a mere statement 
that the hcptametric verse was subject to a cmsural pause, would have been 
sufRcient, particularly with the explanation he has given. The literal render¬ 
ing of a single line is sufficient to make it apparent to every reader; for example: 

World affairs—hurry hurry—not have limit.* 

Mr. Davis Englishes it by— 

“ The affairs of the world are all hurry and trouble—without end,” 

But what shall we say of Mr. Davis’s discovery, if we apply his remarks to 
the two first stanzas which occur in the Fortunate Union, which are also hepta- 
mctric verses ? He will there perceive, on reading it deliberately, that in the 
second line of the first stanza, the csesural pause does not follow after the 
fourth character, as he would have us believe, but after the third; and, in the 
second and third lines of the second stanza, that it falls immediately after the 
second character in each line, instead of the fourth. The fact is, that this 
kind of metre does not depend upon the certain fall of the cmsural pause 
aflcr the fourth character, though its excellence is considerably heightened 
thereby, but on the quantity of the line; and where narration and deseription 
occur, it must take its chance, as these verses suflicicntly prove. 

Whilst 1 regret that Mr. Davis, amongst so many novels as are contained in 
the literature of China, did not choose one which had not been before trans¬ 
lated (for the Fortunate Union had appeared in an Knglish dress, though very 
imperfectly rendered), yet I cannot withhold my thanks from him for this, as 
well as his other translations from the Chinese, as a great favour conferred 
upon the public. I hope his next work will be a translation of the Shc-king, 
if illustrated by historical notices of persons and events; an undertaking that 
would have done honour to the talents of Sir George Staunton. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


* The Chinese language being miwosyilubic, these seven words are of course expressed by us maiiy 
moQosyiiabies. 
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THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA.* 

Of the legislative acts framed by the India Company for tlie cxceutive 
administration of their now enormous empire, by far the larj^esl portion has 
been directed to the important subject of revenue. It is a subject, how¬ 
ever, so destitute of tlie attractions which fascinate public attention, and 
consists for the most part of such dry and uninteresting details, tliut it is 
not to be wondered at, if it has received, neither from the general reader, 
nor from those whose duly it is to be acquainted Avith all the elements of 
Indian policy, the full consideration to which it is entitled. It requires also 
such extensive and minute local knowledge, that the most persevering in¬ 
quirer, without that ad\ antage, might despair of being able to wind him¬ 
self into the labyrinth of our financial system in India, whatever diligence 
or general information he might bring to the task. Nor is it at all singular 
that, even in India itself, the science of finance, considered as the means 
of raising a revenue for the exigencies of the state, that shall prove the 
most easy of collection, and the least o[)pressive upon those by whom it is 
contributed, should be still in its infancy. Many of the ablest and most 
experienced of the Company’s servants in that country (and it is a service 
which lias been always fruitful of great talent) arc but partially ac¬ 
quainted with many important facts relative to its diversified soils, its various 
climates, and the productive energies of its population. And when it is 
considered that the cxi.slcnco of the Company as a territorial power took 
place only in and that an impenetrable curtain has always concealed 

from our inspection the moral and social character of the natives, which we 
have never contemplated but in those artificial and studied attitudes which 
it presents in formal and official intercourses; the slow growth of intelli¬ 
gence upon a subject at once so intricate and uninviting, may without 
difficulty be accounted for. Hence it has ari.sen that every successive 
scheme for the final adjustment of Indian revenue has heretofore proceeded 
upon an absolute ignorance of the nature and qualities of the Hindu tenures, 
and the original rights inherent in the occupiers of the soil. 

Among.st the many momentous topics, however, relative to onr Indian 
empire, the taxation imposed upon the immense agricultural races by whom 
it is peopled, and by whose productive industry the w hole of its revenue is 
supplied, must at no distant period force itself upon the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment and the t!ompany, with an importunity which can no longer be cither 
evaded or resisted. 'Phe magnitude of the subject is apparent from the 
fact, that the revenue of India is derived from a tax upon land equal to 
more than the whole surplus profit of every field.. The ([ueslions, therefore, 
which relate to a fiscal impost of so vast an extent, mast be of awful 
interest to the people on whom it is levied, to Ihc government by vvJiom it 
is collected, and eventually to the commercial intercourse of O'real Pritain 
with that important member of her empire. 

(’olonel Briggs, the enlightened and accomplished author of the tracts 

•* The Present Land-Tax in India coiibidcrcd as a measure of Finanrc, in orilcr to shew its ERcctsoii 
tlic Uovcnimcnt and I'coidc of tliat Country, and on the Commerce of Ureat Untaju. In three Parts. 
IH-'Hi. INot imblished.) 
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now before us, investigates the subject with the most candid impartiality, and, 
at the same time, with a zeal for tlie moral and political improvement of 
tlie natives of India, which, to their honour be it stated, is at the present 
moment the acknowledged characteristic of all the most intelligent members, 
civil and military, of the Company’s service. His more immediate object is 
the meritorious one of facilitating the inquiries of the two houses of Parliament, 
before whom the whole Ea-st-India question is pending, by bringing before 
llu'm a great collateral, if not primary, question, vis. the relative share of the 
produce rvhich the land of India ought to contribute towards the exigencies 
of the state: a question that fields to no other in importance, .since it in¬ 
volves in its remote consequences the existence itself of the British as¬ 
cendancy in India. With this view, the author institutes a rapid inquiry 
into the origin of the land-tax, under the native governments, and traces 
from its source the several variations it has undergone under our own rule; 
thus .shewing, by facts deduced from historical records, “ what was, what 
has been, and what is the practice,” in order that his readers may be 
enabled “ to judge of the excellence or defects of each successive sy.stem.” 

In the first part of this truly valuable disquisition, it has been established, 
we think most satisfactorily, and with an accuracy of historical investigation 
that is highly creditable to the industry of the author, that in all ancient 
countries a tenth of the produce was the limit of taxation on land. It 
appears from the most authentic traditions, that this was the proportion 
paid under the ohl dynasties of Hindustan. In the South of India, Cey¬ 
lon, 'IVavancore, Cochin, and Koorg, exhibit at this very day striking 
attestations to this important fact. The laws of Menu, which in all pro¬ 
bability claim an antiquity of at least eight or nh\c centuries before the 
Christian era, limit the demand of the sovereign or state to a twelfth, an 
eighth, or a sixth, according to the properties of the soil, and where great 
einetgenciee arise, a fourth, it is held, may be lawfully demanded. This 
extreme point, the ancient taxation of India seems never to have exceeded; 
and this point it reached only on those extraordinary occasions, rvhen a 
rigid necessity dictates its own laws. The law of the sixth was promul¬ 
gated by Vidyaranya, the great legislator of Southern India, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and may be traced without interruption in Dindi- 
gul, Coimbetoor, and Canara, down to Hydcr iVli's invasion of those 
provinces in 170;). Col. Briggs, from these facts, draws this important 
inference:—That under no Hindu government, of which there exists any 
record, did the land-tax exceed one-sixth of the produce. Abundant oon- 
firmation ot this fact is to be traced in the Mahommedan historians. 
Ferishta states the land-tax in C’ashmcrc to have been limited to a sixth, on 
its first occupation by the Moslem.s; and Abul Fazcl, in the Ai/een Acberi, 
expres.sly states the ancient Hindu tax to have been exactly that proportion. 

Having proved by a series of historical positions, which we deem to be 
unansAverablo, that, in the Hindu institutions, the occupant of the land 
ivas its sole proprietor; that the demand on him, for his contribution to the 
state, was a species of income-tax, and that this contingent in time of 
peace was fixed, but liable to increase in u-ai’, an<l that it invariably left a 
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certain surplus profit to tlic owner, equivalent to a rent, and that the sove¬ 
reign never claimed to be the proprietor of the soil, but only of the 
land-tax, which land-tax he collected through the local agents, and ex¬ 
pended for the purposes of the government,—the author proceeds to shew 
what was the law and practice of the Mahoinmedans. 

It is an interesting feature in the ancient polity of Hindustan (we refer 
our readers to (^ol. Brigg’s accurate delineation of it), that each Hindu 
tillage had its distinct municipality, and tliat over a certain number of 
villages there was an hereditary chief and accountant, each possessing 
great local influence and authority, and certain territorial domains. The 
IMahomincdans soon saw the expediency of preserving this admirable in¬ 
stitution, and it w’as through the influence of these oflicers that the Hindus 
became reconciled to their rule. Alla-ood-Deen, indeed, the most cruel 
and rapacious of the Delhi race of sovereigns, imposed a tax equal 
to the value of half the produce, and under his .stern and savage govern¬ 
ment, universal misery and indigence depopidated the country. But under 
the Affgan kings of Delhi this barbarous policy was abandoned. It was the 
principle of Sheer Shah to limit the demand of the so\ereign to one-fourth 
of the produce in grain (a proportion which in times of public necessity 
liad been occasionally exacted by the Hindu dynasties), or, M’hat is the 
same thing, the amount in money of the fourth of the crop, at the existing 
price of the market. His successors, unfortunately, did not continue the 
same wise ami salutary measures; but the necessity of a reformation in 
the revenue-system forced itself upon tlie mind of Akber, at the close of 
the sixteenth century. This monarch and his ministers, rvho were men of 
capacity, adopted the maxim of the b'rencli economists,—that as all wealth 
arises originally out of the produce of the land, so the land ought to yield the 
principal portion of the revenue—and he spared no pains to make as com¬ 
plete a survey and assessment as were praetieable. The estimate was made 
in kind, and his revenue oflicers were particularly enjoined to receive the 
produce itself, if the cultivator objected to the commutation price. 
Akber’s .survey commenced in 1;571. It proceeded on the maxim that a 
third of the crop from each cultivator was to be taken, not according to an 
average money-price, but to the actual produce, year after year. Fixed 
moncy-asse.ssments he well knew would soon prove unequal; but he 
thought, though erroneously, that the division of the actual produce would 
be a more permanent measure. In ten years, Akber discovered his mis¬ 
take ; and to remedy the evil, he took a tenth part of the aggregate of the 
rates of collection from the commencement of the iiltccnth year of 
his reign to the twenty-fourlli inclusive, as the annual rate for the ensuing 
ton years. 

Thus, it appears (says Col. Briggs), at a very early period, the scheme of 
Akber to assess fichls was discovered, in practice, to be full of embarrassment; 
and, before his mea.surcments even were completed, he was reduced to the 
necessity of assessing whole villages, and leaving it to the people themselves 
to distribute the portion payable by individuals. 

This is one of the most instructive lessons we could have of the extreme 
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difficulty'of assessing land in any portion which approaches to tlie full profit of 
the landlord. The actual measurement, and the nominal assessment of Akber, 
exists at the present day in the village records of those countries wherein they 
were introduced; but they may be deemed rather objects of curiosity than of 
utility. The village assessment of Akber was adopted by his son Jehangeer, 
and his grandson Shahjehan; and the European travellers who visited India in 
those days speak of the extraordinary prosperity and wealth of the country. 

In every step of the inquiry we meet with abundant evidence that neither 
the Hindu nor Mahouunedan sovereigns ever claimed to be proprietors of any 
part of the soil but of the waste, and lands escheating in default of heirs; 
nor did they ever pretend to deny the proprietary right. Even Aurungzebe, 
who acknowledged no law but his will, respected the proprietary right of 
the landiioldcr; and the author quotes the circular instructions * issued to 
his comptrollers in 1008, as a remarkable illustration of this fact. It 
appears, then, from Col. Briggs’ review of the fiscal regulations of the 
Mahoinmedan governments, that 

From the oral authority of Mahomed, down to the time of AurungKebc, 
private property in land has been universally respected by all Mahomeilans, 
both in law and in practice; that this right is not confined to Mahomedans 
nlonc, but extends to all the subjects, Moslem or Zinmy, of every Mussulman 
prince. No Mahomedan prince of whom I have ever read claimed the pos¬ 
sessor’s ownership of the soil ; his right, like that of the Hindoo sovereigns, 
was limited to a portion of the produce, not fixed in money, but regulated 
according to the value of the crop. 

The reply of Gholam Hoossein Khan, one of the most able and intelligent 
Mahomedans in Bengal, to Mr. Shore, the present Lord Tcignmouth, on this 
point, is full of value. The question is, “ Why did the king purchase lands, 
since he was lord of the country, and might therefore have taken by virtue of 
that capacity ?” 

Answer. “ The emperor is not so far lord of the soil as to be able to sell or 
otherwise dispose of it at his mere will and pleasure. These are rights be¬ 
longing only to such a proprietor of land as is mentioned in the first and second 
answers. The emperor is proprietor of the revenue^ but he is not proprietor of 
the soil. Hence it is, when he grants aymas, altumghas, and jageers, he only 
transfers the revenue from himself to the grantee.” 

Upon the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, the pernicious maxim that 
there was no private property in land, which had been adopted by the latter 
Mussulman viceroys, although in direct contravention of Mahommedan 
law, was blindly recognized by the English. The Bengal territory, when 
it first came into our possession, had long been the scene of civil war, 
foreign invasion, and internal anarchy, and had not yet recovered from 
those disorders. The Company’s servants were ignorant of the language, 
the history, and institutions of the inhabitants. The imbecility of the 
court of Delhi, and the rapacity of the viceroys, the tenure of whose 
office was of a temporary and precarious nature, had encouraged the 
practice of contracting with the zetpindars (hereditary collectors of the 
revenue) to supply a certain sum for tlie current expenditure of the year, 
and to leave to the contractor the whole details of the collection. When the 

* A translation of this dorumentmay be found in the Appendix to Tatton’s Astatic Documents, p. 339. 

j4sial. Jour. N.S.Vol. 2. No. 5. 
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office of cliwnn, or minister of finance, was conferred upon Lord Clive, in 
176/>, and when the Viceroy of Bengal found it expedient to transfer the 
country into the hands of the English, in consideration of a certain poition 
of the revenue, adequate to the maintenance of his dignity, it was deemed 
politic still to conduct the public business through the agency of the Viec- 
Toy’s officers. The internal condition of the Bengal provinces was wretched 
and impoverished in the extreme: extortion and grinding exaction, on the 
part of the subordinate officers; fear, evasion, flight, and concealment of 
property, on the part of the cultivators; law and justice wholly extin¬ 
guished. At length, in 1772, the Company came to the resolution of 
assuming the direct management of the Nawab’s aflains, and “ stood forth 
as diwan.” New fiscal regulations were attempted. European collectors 
were authorized to contract for the «'hole revenue, for five years, with the 
highest bidder. At this period Warren Hastings was (Jovernor-Ceneral. 
He was diffident of his own knowledge of the relative rights of the ryots 
and the zemindars, and for that reason proposed that during the five years’ 
settlement minute investigations should be instituted, in order to obtain a suf¬ 
ficient degree of information on the subject to enable government to decide 
on the best means of collecting the revenue in future. It is to be lamented 
that these inve.stigations rvcrc not carried into cft’cct. When the zemindars 
became .simply the farmers of the revenue, on condition of paying a stipu¬ 
lated sum, in default of which their property was made liable to the amount 
of the defalcation, many of them were dispossessed, and their family estates 
confiscated to make good their payments; and the sale of zrmindarios be¬ 
came gradually so extensive as to call loudly for redress. In 1784, the 
24th Geo. HI. c. 25 passed, enjoining the Company to inquire into the 
prevailing complaints respecting the deprivation of the zemindarics, and 
the oppressive exactions made upon the rajahs, zemindars, and other land¬ 
holders. But the evil .still continued ; and the same ignorance on the sub¬ 
ject prevailed, although a gleam of light appears to have glanced across 
the mind of Sir John M‘Pher.son, who in a minute, dated in 1786, seems 
to have arrived at the Socratic boundary of human knowledge, viz. that 
nothing was yet knov\’n in the revenue lino. “ One thing,” he obscrvc.s, 
“ is certain; nothing was more complete, more simple, correct, and sys¬ 
tematic, than tlie ancient revenue system of this country. It was formed 
so as to protect the people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the 
sovereign his full and legal rights. 

" The accounts of every village are kept, on the part of the ryots, by 
an accountant of their own free election^ called a mocuddum or potail, 
which accountant settles the just dues of government with officers on the 
part of government called putwarries. After adjusting their accounts re¬ 
spectively, they both repair, or send deputies at stated periods, to the 
principal town of the district, with their accounts and collections, to be 
rendered to their respective principals, viz. the zemindar and the ca- 
nungoe." 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India with a strong conviction of the de¬ 
fectiveness of the existing system of administration, and unfortunately with 
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a prepossession in favour of a scheme, which he had long revolved in his 
mind, of creating a number of great landed proprietors, and of esta¬ 
blishing a sort of landed aristocracy on the European model. He had 
imbibed also the favourite, but erroneous doctrine, that the zemindars were 
the real landlords of the districts they superintended; and to these notions 
he adhered with a tenacity which nothing could shake, and in the teeth of 
evidence, which on ail sides assailed him, of their fallacy and inexpediency. 
“ The sentiments,” says Col. Briggs, of the Governor-General, spread 
through the service, the majority of whose members were as ignorant of 
the institutions as they were of the history and the language of the country; 
and those sentiments received general assent.” Information, without which 
it was extreme temerity to proceed, was wholly disregarded, and a minute 
local scrutinyy which some of the collectors had demanded as a necessary 
preliminary to a new settlement, expressly prohibited.* 

The pro|)oscd settlement, in the first instance, embraced only ten years, 
but if approved of at home, it was to be declared permanent, and to limit 
for ever the government demand on the districts; those districts being 
deciucd private estates, conferred in perpetuity on the revenue contractors. 
Mr. Shore (the present Lord 'I’cignmouth), who thus far had concurred 
with Lord Cornwallis, mid participated in his errors, began to be shaken 
in his opinions by the reports which poured in from all quarters, and entered 
a strong minute against hastily conferring rights in pcr|)etuity, which might 
ultimately be found to belong to others. Lord Cornwallis, with a firmness 
which resembles obstinacy, persisted in the measure. No sooner was the 
scheme promulgated, than the real proprietors began to make themselves 
known in all directions. Even waste lands and jungle found their ancient 
and rightful claimants. In its practical operation, the scheme was ridicu¬ 
lously unsuccessful. The new landed proprietors were for the greater part 
reduced to beggary and ruin by defalcations to government, which involved 
the seizure and sale of their private and patrimonial estates. On the other 
hand, the government were assailed with loud complaints against the new 
landlords. It was discovered too late, that the real proprietors had been 
overlooked; but the fiat had gone forth. I'he scheme has lieen truly de¬ 
scribed as “ a proceeding, the apology for which may be good intention, 
but which could have been conceived only by political presumption, and 
executed by absolute power.” After a trial of nearly thirty years. Sir 
Edward Colebrookc olwerves, in his report on the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts: “ The errors of the system were two-fold; first, in the sacrifice 
of what may be termed the yeomanry, by merging all village-rights, 
whetlier of property or occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
zemindar’s paramount property in the soil; and, secondly, in the sacrifice 
of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar to 
make his settlement with them, on such terms as he might choose to re- 

• The acting collector or Baugulporc. whose reports hail shaken the opinion of Lord ComwalUs as to 
the fact of the zvmimlaTS being proprietors, iiisteatlof being the public functionaries of their districts, 
writes thus: *' But in what proi>ortions these semindarics are to be assessed, dec. &c. dec. I am at a 
loss to specify, nor do I know any other means than a close and laborious examination of the MofuMil 
papers. But tiiis mode of inquiry is what you object to, in prohibiting me from making a miuute 
local scrutiny.” 
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” In IHIJ), Lord Hastings, with great feeling, remarks, that the 
system had subjected nearly the whole of the lower classes through the 
Bengal provinces (the real landed proprietors) to most grievous oppression; 
<< an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge, that we arc unable to 
relieve the sufferers.” 

From the ashes of Lord Cornwallis's aristocracy, which was soon 
wholly extinguished, arose a new description of zemindars; low in origin, 
low in ciiaractcr; men ivho, having ruined the estates of their former 
masters by plunder, were thenisclvcs enabled to buy them at the public sales. 
There was also another class of zemindars, who established themselves on 
the ruins of the old; men of wealth, occupied only in the business of in¬ 
creasing it, whose avarice exhausted the district to fill their own coffers. 
Hence ensued a system of rack-renting, exaction, and extortion through 
farmers, under-farmers, and the whole host of zemindary ofllcers and 
their dependents. 

For Col. Briggs’ review of the Madras systems, we must refer our 
readers to tlie book itself; rcnmrking only that, at every step, abundant 
evidence meets us of the existence of village communities, of corj)orate 
institutions, and of proprietary landed rights in every township. The 
author scrutinizes also the ryotwar surveys and assessments, their tendency 
to absorb the ancient rights of the people, to violate the privileges of vil¬ 
lage conimunitic.s, to reduce both landlords and tenants to the same level; 
and shew.s, lastly, the impossibility of fixing individual asses.sments, which 
can never be realized without great loss, and the abuses to which the dis¬ 
cretion vested in the revenue servants of making new assessments annually 
must be necessarily liable. Want of space, moreover, compels us, with 
great reluctance, to pass over C’ol. Briggs' summary of the Bombay sys¬ 
tem, and, in particular, the luminous report of Mr. lOlphinstone on the 
landed tenures in Guzerat; a document of great perspicuity, and full of 
political in-structiou upon the subject of Indian revenue. 

The third part of the disquisition contains a review of the zemindary 
and ryotwary systems, and demonstrates the fallacy of rendering perinancnt 
any heavy a.ssc.ssment on the land equal to a portion constituting landlord’s 
rent in European countries. 

In his comparative view of the ancient and modem systems, the author 
combats, we think successfully, the late Sir Thomas Munro’s opinions re¬ 
specting the amount of assessment under the old Hindu and Mahommedan 
governments, establishing, by a series of historical evidence which to us 
seems incontrovertible, that the ancient Hindu land-tax did not exceed a 
sixth, except on the extraordinary emergencies to which we have already 
referred. 

Tradition (he observes) even limits it to a tenth ; and in Ceylon, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and the little principality of Koorg on the Malabar coast, that 
vne-lenth only is still exacted by those governments. To Sir Thomas Munro 
tlie.se afford no proofs of a light assessment. But what says he himself? “ On 
our accciisiou to the province (of Canara), the ancient land-tax of the Hindoos 
was estimated at 3Gl,bU2 pagodas, and the extru-usscssiiicnts by the Bednore 
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government and Hyder Ally raised it 579,715 pagodas. Tippoo’s assessment 
exceeded six lacs. His (Sir Tliomas Munro’s) settlement for the first year 
after our acquisition, Fusly 12(}9 (1799>1800), was 440,630 pagodas, being 
still an incrciise on the rekha (Hindoo tax) of about thirty-four per cent.; but 
about a lac and 39,000 pagodas below the rekha and shaniil of Hyder.” Thus 
it appears from tfu- statement of Sir Thomas Munro, submitted to the Revenue 
Board in 1800, that he himself fixed the assessment of Canara thirty-four per 
cent, higher than that of the Hindoo government, though it was sdll twenty- 
five per cent, lower than that of the Mahomedans. 

The land-tax, which is now levied by the British government in India, 
being a money-assessment, and the most variable of all imposts, is conse¬ 
quently the most unccpial, Tliis, according to Col. Briggs, is the original sin of 
our Indian finance, and he shows the impolicy of continuing it. Sixty-five 
years have passed away since the provinces of Bengal came under our 
rule, forty since we acquired the Carnatic, and nearly thirty, the Deccan 
excepted, since we obtained the rest of our dominions. History, tradition, 
the testinjony of travellers, shew the population of those countries to have 
been formerly wealthy and prosperous. Are any of the symptoms of that 
prosperity now visible ? An exuberant stream of commerce once flowed 
froni India to Europe, as the histories of Egypt and Venice abundantly 
testify. The inipoverishcd state of the country, in spite of the bounties 
showered on it by nature, a genial climate, a prolific .soil, manufacturing 
and even agricultural skill, a pure and lenient government, Col. Briggs 
attributes to the system of revenue, by which the government claims and 
absorbs into its treasury the whole of the landlord’s surplus profit or rent. 

W hat then is the remedy for these evils ? 

The sole remedy (the author observes) is an abandonment of that system to 
which the government at present so fondly clings; and to renovate the pros¬ 
perity of India, the land-tax must be reduced, and recourse must be had to 
the true and just principles of finance, which are equally applicable to the in¬ 
habitants of the cast as of the west. Systems may truly be said to arise out 
of circumstances; but principles are immutable, and ought never to be lost 
sight of. If we keep them constantly in view, wc cannot err: it is by their 
abandonment that wc become involved in a maze of inconsistency that leads 
to endless embarrassments. No example of this truth was ever more clearly 
elucidated than the whole scheme of Indian finance. By the adoption of plans 
at variance with these principles, we have brought ourselves into inextricable 
difficulties. Every project for collecting a revenue derived almost entirely from 
the land has failed. In spite of the most anxious desires of a pure legislation 
at home and abroad to do justice, to be moderate in taxation, and to secure 
individual rights, we have brought about the most fearful changes of landed 
property under the zemindarry system of Bengal: the taxation has been 
onerous, and corruption has pervaded almost every branch of our adminis¬ 
tration under the ryotwarry system in Madras, and we are now left in doubt 
what is best to be done. Wc have but one alternative, and that is to acknow¬ 
ledge, in the first place, the fallacy of that doctrine which assumes a right to 
take the whole surplus profit from the landholder; and to recognize the 
opposite maxim, that the more which is left in his hands the greater will be 
his means to contribute to the national wealth, and consequently to the 
public revenue. 
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To effect this remedy, the author proposes, first, that a complete in¬ 
vestigation should be set on foot into the precise extent of the land, and 
the prescriptive and avowed rights of individuals. Secondly, the distri¬ 
bution of tile waste lands of villages (assumed as belonging to the state), 
by relinquishing them free of all burthen to the several village communities, 
and to fix permanently the amount to be paid by those villages. Col. Briggs 
seems to think that these communities would willingly accede to the payment 
of a sum not exceeding the average of the last twenty-five years. With those 
villages which should refuse to enter into such an engagement, he proposes 
to revert to the ancient system of the native government, vis. an annual 
assessment on a portion of the gross produce, regulated according to the 
existing market price of grain. Thirdly, the relinquishment of the internal 
concerns of each village-community to its own members, to the complete 
c.xclusion of European interference. 

This analysis, though necessarily imperfect, and the extracts we have 
inserted, will probably recommend to our readers the careful perusal of 
the work itself. 'I'hc reasonings and the statements of Col. Briggs may 
probably lead to the revision and modilici'ilion of the system he condemns ; 
but whatever may be the result, the student of our eastern policy cannot 
fail to derive oonsiderable instruction from his pages, which are evidently 
the production of a highly-gifted mind, enlightened both by experience 
and reflection, and may justly be ranked amongst the best statistical works 
upon India which have yet appeared. 


DEFALCATION IN THE REGISTRY AT MADRAS. 

In the Asiatic Journal, vol. xxviii. p. 49, we gave an abstract of a bill 
brought forward last session, and which was abandoned, for reimbursing the 
sufferers by the insolvency of the late Mr. Gilbert Ricketts, out of the terri¬ 
torial funds of the East-India Company, although the report of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, on which the bill was founded, declared that the Company 
was not responsible for the defalcation, which originated in the malversation 
of an officer of the Supreme Court of Judicature, over whom the Company 
had no control. Wc perceive that another bill has been brought into the Com¬ 
mons, which is identically the same as that of last year, except that the report 
of the committee is introduced into it. By this bill, if it pass into a law, the 
Company will be required to pay, out of their slender territorial funds, the 
whole of the money belonging to the estates of intestates and to suitors mis¬ 
appropriated by Mr. Ricketts (amounting to a lac and a quarter of pagodas), 
** with interest upon each and every of the principal sums, from the time the 
same ought by law to have been paid; together with such reasonable esperues 
as any of the parties may have been put to in soliciting payment of the monies.** 

We shall be curious to hear the opinions, on this proposal, of those who 
bewail, in the House of Commons, the burthens improperly imposed upon the 
poor Hindus. 
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MR. MILL’S « HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.” 

To TUI EniTOs, 

Sir : Observing in the last numbers of your journal received here some 
very ably written remarks on Mr. Mill’s History of British Indiaj I am 
induced to suppose that a complete exposure of the errors contained in that 
work will not be inconsistent with the plan of your journal, and that any 
strictures which tend to this purpose Avill not prove unacceptable. For 
nothing ran be more just than these observations, contained in p. 077 of the 
No. for last June : “ The oriental student, under the conduct of such a 
guide, must start back, on the very threshold of his studies, with disgust 
from the people, in the government of which he may be soon called upon 
to share, and upon whose destinies, therefore, his previous habits of think¬ 
ing can have no insignificant influence. The knowledge, which a young 
writer destined to India ac(|uires of the Hindu character, is a most momen¬ 
tous part of his education; and if he has imbibed unsound and erroneous 
notions of it, they will vitally influence his demeanor and his feelings to¬ 
wards those whom he has been taught to despise.” 

But there is no circumstance which, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, so incontes¬ 
tably proves that the Hindus are a barbarous people, devoid of every moral 
and religious principle, as the Hindu superstition. “If,” says he, “all 
the unrevealed knowledge which we possc.ss respecting (lod, the immediate 
object of none of our .senses, be derived from his works, they whose ideas 
of the works are in the highest degree absurd, mean, and degrading, can¬ 
not, whatever may be the language Avhich they employ, have elevated ideas 
of the author of those works. It is impossible for the stream to rise higher 
than the fountain. 'J’he only question, therefore, is, what are the ideas 
which the Hindus have readied concerning the wisdom and beauty of the 
universe. To this the answer is clear and incontrovertible. No people, 
how rude and ignorant soever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us 
memorials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more gross and 
disgusting picture of the universe than what is presented in the writings of 
the Hindus.”* As, however, the briefest discussion of so extensive a sub¬ 
ject as the Hindu religion would far exceed the limits of a paper intended 
for your Journal, I shall conflne myself, in the following remarks, to a 
consideration of Mr. Mill’s formal and repealed denial of the Hindu’s 
belief in the unity of God; for if it appears that he was unacquainted with 
this first principle of their religion, it mu.st necessarily follow that his 
account of it can abound in nothing but the grossest errors. 

To place, therefore, this fact beyond a doubt, it is merely nece.ssary to 
transcribe this inconceivable passage, which occurs in vol. i, p. 320, of his 
History. 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious authors have laid hold of 
the term Brabmc, or Brahm, the neuter of Brahma, the masculine name of 
the Creator. This they have represented as the peculiar appellation of the 
one God; Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, being only names of the particular 

* Vol. i. p. 329, Oct. edit. 
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inodes of divine action. But this supposition (for it is nothing more) involves 
the most enormous inconsistency, as if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of action to be truly 
set forth in the characters of Brahma, Vishnu, auil Shiva; as if the same peo¬ 
ple could at once be so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
divine nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction between the character 
of God and his modes of action. The parts of the Hindu writings, however, 
which are already before us, completely refute this gratuitous notion, and prove 
that Brahme is a mere unmeaning epithet of praise applied to various gods; 
and no more indicative of refined notions of the unity or any perfection, of the 
divine nature, than other parts of thei|' panegyrical devotions. 

Thus Mr. Mill hesitates not to contradict, in the most dogmatical manner, 
every person who has either written or touched upon the Hindu religion, 
for no other reason than that this tenet, as he understands it, involves, 
according to the metapliysieal notions which he has formed, “ a most enor¬ 
mous inconsistency.” Hitherto, however, it has been usual to deduce 
conclusions from facts, and not to deny facts merely because they were 
found incompatible with conclusions which had been drawn from inapplica¬ 
ble or erroneous premises. But even Afr. Ward, whom Mr. Mill praises 
ns ‘^an admirable witness,” had observed, in a work which Mr. Alill him¬ 
self quotes, that it is “ true, indeed, that the Hindus believe in the unity 
of God. One Brahm without a second, is a phi’ase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the nature of 
God. They believe, also, that God is almighty, allwise, omnipresont, 
omniscient, &c.” 

At the .same time, such expressions as “the forming a sublime concep- 
lion of the divine nature,” and “ making a distinction between the character 
of (lod and his modes of action,” arc comj>letely unintelligible. For no 
people, however rude and ignorant, could ever entertain so absurd a notion 
as a positive separation of the action from the agent, nor is such an absur¬ 
dity imputable to the Hindus. But it must remain for Mr. Alili to point 
out in what the enormous inconsistency consi.sts of supposing, as the 
Hindus do, that the Supreme Being does not himself exert action, and 
that, consequently, modes of action are not predicable of the divine nature; 
as ail acts connected with the creation, preservation, and destruction of the 
universe, arc effected by three inferior gods, deriving their existence in 
some ineffable manner from the Supreme Being, who arc venerated and 
adored by the Hindus under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
Did the blindus, indeed, suppose that these three gods were uncreated, 
there would then be sufltuient ground for Mr. Mill’s objection. But it is 
singular that one, who prides himself upon being an expert logician, did 
not perceive, that if these deities were merely impersonifications of the 
modes of action of God, this very circumstance incontrovcrlibly proved 
that the Hindus believed in one God only. The “ stupidity ” in this in¬ 
stance, therefore,' rests not with the Hindus, even according to Mr. Mill’s 
own account; for even tlic wisest n>cn have doubted whether, on the crea¬ 
tion of this universe, God assigned to nature certain laws by which it would 
be governed as long as the universe should endure, or whether all things 
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are guided and regulated by the constant intervention of his Divine Provi¬ 
dence. 

Mr. Mill further passes over, in almost entire silence, the belief of the 
Hindus that final beatitude consists in identification with the divine and sole- 
existing essence of the Supreme Being. But this tenet alone is sufficient 
to prove that the Hindus also believe in the unity of God; and, as Mr. 
Mill's silence on this material point must have proceeded either from igno¬ 
rance or intention, it will at once show how totally unqualified he was for 
deciding dogmatically on the nature of the Hindu religion. 

The utilitarian, however, thinks himself at liberty to deny all facts which 
evince the futility of his crude and hasty conceptions, and it hence becomes 
necessary to examine whether the assumed principles on which Mr Mill rests 
his condemnation of the Hindu religion arc consonant to either common 
sense or the received opinions of mankind. Locke, hoivever, slates that 
“ words, in their primary or immediate signification, stand for nothing but 
the ideas in the mind of him that uses them, how imperfectly soever, or 
carelessly, those ideas are collected from the things which they arc supposed 
to represent. When a man speaks to another, it is that he may be under- 
sfood; and the end of speech is, that those sounds, as marks, may make 
known his ideas to the hearer.” But Mr. Mill, with utter contempt for 
such a wretched definition, observes, in vol. i. p. 200, that “some of the 
most enlightened of the Europeans, who have made inquiries concerning 
the ideas and institutions of the Hindus, have been induced, from the lofty 
epithets occasionally applied to the gods, to believe and to assert that this 
people had a refined and elevated religion. Nothing is more certain than 
that such language, is far from the proof of such a religion.”—“ Such is the 
progress of the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but of the 
rude and selfish passions of a barbarian ; and all these high and sounding 
epithets are invented by men whose ideas of the divine nature are meant 
ridivuloust gross, and disgusting.” In this case it must necessarily 
follow, that w'ords Avere not invented to express ideas; for the person u'ho 
first invented the term self-existence, either uttered a sound without mean¬ 
ing, or intended to convey to his hearers the idea of a being uncreated, 
siipremc, and dependent for power and eternal existence on no one but 
himself. Docs Mr. Mill intend to maintain the former of these supposi¬ 
tions ? for if not, it is impo.ssible to understand how such attributes in the 
Sanscrit language as the one, self-e.xistent, omniscient, omnipresent, all¬ 
good, all-wise, almighty, bearing the signification which they do at the 
present day, and which it must be supposed has been preserved from the 
remotest times, can convey ridiculous, disgusting, and degrading ideas of 
God.* 

• The whole of Mr. Mill's reasoning on this point resolves itself so naturally into these two syllogisms. 

It is an undeniable characteristic of barbatians to use the loftiest expressions concerning Godainl 
the Divine Nature, 

But the Hindus use such expressions; 

Krgn, the Hindus are barltarians. 

But the conceptions entertained by barbarians, notwithstanding such expresUons, of Cod and the 
Divine Nature, are confessedly mean, gross, and disgusting; 

But the Hindus are barbarians; 

Ergo, their conceptions of God and the Divluo Nature are mean, gross, and disgusting— 

.dsiat. Jour. N. S. Vol. No. 5. II 


that 
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The truth is, that through the whole of Mr. Mill’s account of the Hindu 
religion, two fallacies prevail, so gross and obvious, that it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that they should have imposed upon himself, or, if not, that he 
could suppose that they would impose on his rcadei-s. For they consist 
simply in confounding the practice with the theory, and in arguing from 
particulars to universals. Because Mr. Mill argues that, since the practice 
of the Hindus, as he represents it, is decidedly immoral, their religion must 
be equally immoral. But no remark can be necessary to shew that the 
conduct of its professors is a most unjust criterion for determining the 
purity and holiness of any religion; and Mr. Mill docs not produce a single 
text from any of Um sacred books of the Hindus which cither sanctions a 
single sinful act, or which contains inadc<|uale ideas of the goodness, 
power, and justice of the Supreme Being. Nor is there any circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Mill, with respect to the idolatry of the Hindus, which is 
necessarily incompatible with a belief in one supreme and uncreated CJod, 
and also in a number of inferior deities created by and dependent upon that 
one God. Mr. Mill contends that brahm is “a mere unmeaning epithet ol 
praise ” (how a word tcithout meaning can express praise rcciuires cx|)la- 
nation), because it is applied to various gods. This reason at once shews 
how completely ignorant he was of the subject on which he pretended to 
decide so magisterially; for, had he been in the least acquainted with it, he 
would have been aware that this transfer of the name Brahm to other gods 
was a of the doctrine of the Viidas. He would, also, ha^e 

known tliat the inferior deity, to whom it was transferred, immediately 
became, in the opinion of its votaries, the one, scll’-cxislent (Jod; and 
thus the farther he pursued his researches into the changes which the Hindu 
religion has undergone since its original institution, and into its state at the 
present day, he would still have found that a linn conviction of the unity of 
God was the invariable and ever-enduring belief of the Hindus. 

But Mr. Mill even ventures to assert, vol. ii. p. 70, lliat“tho highest 
abstractions are not the last result of mental culture and intellectual 
strength,” and that “ the propensity to alstruct speculations is the 
natural result of the state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
age.” Hitherto, indeed, it has been thought that a savage emplojed him¬ 
self solely in providing for his natural wants, and not in metaphysical re¬ 
searches; and that the cultivated and enlightened age in which they were 
bom materially contributed to form the minds of all the eminent philosophers 
who have distinguished themselves by their abstract .speculations. But it is 
passing strange that Mr. Mill did not take the trouble of making him.sclf 
acquainted with the fact, that the vedanta system, to W'hich the above asser¬ 
tions are applied, was precisely the same as wha\ may be called the theolo¬ 
gical part of the Flindu religion. For it is not a philosophical .system, but 
merely a summary of what the Hindus believe with respect to the nature of 
God and of the soul, of the existence of this universe in appearance only 

tfiAt ono b strongly tempted to suppose that Mr. Mill first framed some such sylloglsmsf and then rom- 
the two chapters of his work on the religion and maimers of the Hindus in support of them, 
without paying the slightcit regard to fact$, except such as seemed to favour his own preconceived 
opjfljons. 
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and not in reality, of the means of obtaining final beatitude; and, in short, 
with respect to sucJi points as relate to the theory and not the practice of 
this religion. Its principles, consequently, are contained in the t^&laSj and 
are fully developed in the Upanishads. Mr. Mill, however, appears to be 
aware of these principles—at least he favours the public, in vol. ii. p. 73, 
with an explanation of the manner in which he thinks that they originated— 

“ It will require few words” (he observes, after ({uoting part of a letter of 
Sir .lames Mackintosh inserted in Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, vol, ii. note u.) “ in application of the evidence adduced in the 
chapter on religion, to make it sulliciently appear, that tliis is a natural part 
of that language of adulation towards the deity in which the Hindu theo¬ 
logy mainly consists. One of the deilie.s, who is chosen as the chief object 
of the adoration, is first made to excel all the other deities; next to absorb 
all their powers; next to absorb even themselves; and lastly to absorb all 
things. The fancy of Maia is only a part of the absorption of all things 
in Clod. There is nothing but God. All our supposed perception of 
things besides God is, therefore, only illusion ; illusion created by God.”* 

'J’lius Mr. JVlill, in utter defiance of facts, assumes, first, that the Hindu 
religion originated from certain causes, and then proceeds to employ these 
supposititious causes in explanation of one of its principal tenets. But the 
Hindus hold that the Supreme Being never himself acts; and in order, 
therefore, to account for the origin of things, they have impersonified his 
energv, to which they give the name of maia; and, consequently, the 
fancy of maia being only a part of the absorption of things in God, is, as 
far ns such an expression can be understood, completely erroneous: for it is 
maia itself, and not the Supreme Being directly, which gives origin to the 
illusive appearances of which this universe is supposed to consist; and 
during their continuance, maia exerts nn independent power; but, when 
this power is withdrawn, and maia becomes again intimately united with 
the essence of the Supreme Being, these appearances cease, and the uni¬ 
verse disappears; or, according to the language of men, is annihilated. 
^^’ith regard to this system, Sir William .Jones has observed, “it will be 
suflicient here to incmise, that the inextricable diificulties attending the 
vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which, 

All our knowledge is, we nothing know, 

induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and some of the most enlight¬ 
ened among the moderns, to believe that the whole creation was rather an 
energy than a work, by which the Infinite Being, who is present at all times 
in all places, exhibits to the minds of his creatures a set of pcrception.s, like a 
wonderful picture or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform; 
so that all bodies and their qualities exist to every wise and useful purpose, 
but exist only as far as they oxcperceived."^ Sir James Mackintosh, also, 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Mill above referred to, remarks, “ what struck 

• Mr. Mill adds, •• why, then, does Gotl create such an Illusion ? This is .1 very necessary question. 
If it were put, and why it has not been put wc may a little atlmire, *c,“ But can Mr. Mill, or any 
C.'IiristInn, explain why God has created this universe ! for, if not, as this illusion, as long as it endures, 
is precisely the same as a creation, why should the Hindu be exi>ected to solve so inexplicable a quet- 
tion i 

t Works, vol. vi. p. 367. 
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me was, that speculations so refined and abstruse should, in a long course 
of ages, have fallen through so groat a space as that which separates the 
genius of their original inventors from the mind of this weak and unlettered 
man. The names of thc.se inventors luive perished ; but their ingenious and 
beautiful theories, blended with the most monstrous superstitions, have des¬ 
cended to men very little exalted above the most ignorant populace, and are 
adopted by them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of their 
philosophical origin, and without the possibility of comprehending any part 
of the premises from which they were deduced.”* 

When the vedanta system has thus excited the admiration of two such 
cultivated and enlightened minds ns those of Sir William Jones and Sir 
James Mackintosh, it must occasion a smile of pity or derision to find Mr. 
Mill expressing his grief that Sir James Mackintosh could, even in the 
negligence of private correspondence, ha\c written such a passage as I 
have just quoted. For Mr. Milt ascribes the vedanta doctrines to the 
hyperbolical effusions of mystical piety, and thinks that “ surely the 
brahmens of the present day may understand these eflFu.sions as trell as their 
still more igtwraat jireclecessors." From this dictum, all that can be eon 
eluded is, that in Mr. INIill’s opinion, these effusions have no meaning ; and 
I .shall, therefore, leave it to the reader to deterniine, whether it is in the 
least probable that Sir William Jones or Sir James Mackintosh would ad¬ 
mire ; or whether it is not much more probable that Mr. Mill has 

discus.sed a subject of which he was totally ignorant; and that he has in 
consequence, from some obliquity of his reasoning powers, decided that 
that mu.sl nccc.ssarily be nonsense of which he knew nothing, or at least 
with which he would not take the troul)lc of making himself properly 
acquainted: for, previous to !Mr. Mill publishing his History, there were 
sufficient materials before the public for giving him a correct idea of the 
vedanta system; but instead of consulting them, he prefers giving this com¬ 
pletely erroneous account of it (vol. ii. p. 7-1 j : “Human life is there not 
compared to a sleep, it is actually affirmed to be a sleep; and men arc not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philosophical system 
does this form a part? Wc awake only when we are reunited to the 
Divine Being; that i.s, when wc actually become a part of the Divine 
Being, not having a separate existence. ^J’hen, of course, u'c cease to 
dream; and then, it may be supposed that maia ceases. Then will there 
be any thing to be known ? any thing real ? Or is it the same thing whe¬ 
ther we are awake or asleep ? But my reader might well complain I ivas 
only trifling with him, if I pursued this jargon^any farther.” 

Such jargon as I have just transcribed may tend to excite great doubts 
with respect to Mr. Mill’s conversancy with logic and the principles of ju.st 
reasoning; but it will never .satisfy a reader, who requires proof in support 
of a writer s a.ssertions, that the vedanta system is such nonsense as Mr. 
Mill thinks proper to represent it: for, with respect to novel subjects, most 
readers expect that the premises of the writer should rest on clear and intel- 
ligible grounds, and that the conclusions should flow naturally from the 

f See Mill’* Hlitory of Britich India, vol. if. p, 7 . 1 . 
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premises; as the mere ipse dixit of the Pythagoreans and the schools has 
been long exploded. Mr. Mill, however, acknowledges his profound igno¬ 
rance of Sanscrit literature as it exists in Sanscrit works, and, therefore, it 
migiit have been at least expected that, before he decided on the merits of 
the Vedanta system, he would have ascertained whether the data, of which 
hcnould avail himself, embraced a complete view of this system, or only a 
partial one, and whether these data were entitled to implicit credit or not. 
Such a laborious mode, however, of ascertaining the truth and forming 
right judgments is altogether contemned by the utilitarian ; and it is cer¬ 
tainly a much less troublesome mode of coming to a conclusion, by imagin¬ 
ing or dreaming it, than by deducing it from well-established facts. 

In this instance, conscriucntly, the fact is ns usual directly contrary to 
Mr. Mill’s statement: for in no vedanta work* is human life lileraffy 
affirmed to be a sleep, though no similitude is oftenor cm])loycd than sleep, 
or rather dreaming in sleep,+ by vedanta writers as an illustration of that 
state in which the soul remains during the period that it conlinnes subjected 
to the influence of the illusions produced by main. Even in a small tract 
on this system anne.xcd to Dr. Taylor’s translation of the Prabodh Chan- 
diodaya, published in 1812, Mr. Mill would have found this passage: 
“ liifc is like a dream, in which various passions, &c. are experienced; 
during their existence they appear to be real, but when the person awakes it 
is discovered that they wore an illusion.” Admit, therefore, the operation 
of main, and no similitude can be more apt or more descriptive of the appa¬ 
rent but unreal phantasms which it presents to the human soul «luring its 
confinement within the bonds of mortality. Mr. Mill, also, is equally in¬ 
correct in stating, that “we awake only when we arc reunited to the Divine 
Being;” for the vedantikas suppose that the soul may exist in three states 
to those of sleeping,—accompanied with dreams, profound sleep, and 
au’akcning. The first of these has been already noticed; the second consists 
in devout meditation, entirely abstracted from and unaflFected by external 
objects, by w'hicli means alone can a knowledge of the real nature of the 
soul be obtaincil; and it is the aequisition of this knoAvledge, this illumining 
of the mind, which is compared to the awakening from sound sleep. But 
this last state is an indispensable preliminary requi'.itc for putting an end to 
transmigration, and for the attainment of final beatitude; and, consequently, 
as it takes place while the soul still dwells within the body, the awakening, 
also, must necessarily occur before the soul becomes reunited to the Divine 
Being. Sublime speculations, however, on the nature of God, and of the 
soul, and on a future state, must necessarily, [ am aware, appear to be 
sheer nonsense to the utilitarian; but if he be contented to renounce the. 
hijrher faculties of the mind, and never to raise his soul from earth to hea- 

• With regaTil to such works, Mr. Mill says, vol. ii.p. 71, "the vetlauta ilortrini-, which has caught 
the fancy of somcof the aihuiren of Sanscrit, appears hi be l^eU^ ered ni'ii rocf, .nul jh t/uit iitule." 
But had Mr. Mill taken the trouble of looking into Ward's work on the Hindus, he would have not 
only found in it a long list of vedanta works, but also the translation (a very defccto e one, indeed) of a 
concise but correct elementary treatise on this system. 

t In such a conversation as that described by Sir James Mackintosh, the difference between an affir¬ 
mation and a similitude, adduced to Illustrate the afflmiation, might easily escape notice; or the native's 
comnMnd of English might not have enabled him to render the distinction between the two lulllciently 
apparent. 
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ven, is it not strange presumption for him to condemn, and to treat with 
scorn and contempt, speculations which have delighted the wisest and best 
of men, merely because he is incapable of understanding and appreciating 
them ? But it is evidently under such an incapacity that Mr. Mill has 
written his aoeoimt of the Hindu religion, and in particular of its theolo¬ 
gical part, the vodania system ; and the ine\itablc consequence has been, 
that it abounds in nothing but misrepresentation and error; and that even 
the assumed principles, on which the description of its peculiar nature princi- 
])al!v depends, arc completely repugnant to common sense and the received 
opinions of mankind. 

The preceding remarks, it must be admitted, apply rather to the theory 
than the practice of the Hindu religion; but Mr. Mill, in dilferent pails of 
his work, clearly shews that it is his opinion that the absence of all morality 
among the I lindus, as he asscits, is to be solely ascribed to the peculiar 
nature of their religion. In vol. i. p. for instance, he sajs, “ this 
feeble circumstance, however, is counteracted by so many gloomy and 
malignant principles, Jhat their religion, instead of humanizing the idiaraeter, 
must have had no inconsiderable effect in fostering that disposition to re¬ 
venge, that insensibility to the sufferings of others, and often that active 
cruelty, which lurks under the smiling exterior of the Hindu.'’ But this 
opinion, as Avell as the whole of his account of this religion, rests not on 
facts, but solely and entirely on this most wretched sophism :— 

That religion, the profe.s.sors of which practice immorality, must necessarily he 
immoral; 

But the Hindus practise immorality, therefore the Hindu religion is iniinoral. 
or on its conversion, as thus :— 

The professors of a religion, which inculcates immorulily, must necessarily practise 
immorality; 

But the Hindu religion inculcates immorality, therefore the Hindus practise immo¬ 
rality. 

Experience, however, ineontrovertibl) proves that the major of this sophism 
is totally unfounded, and Mr. Mill has eoinjtleti'Iy failed in proving the 
mhior, consc(|iicn1ly his eom-Insion must fall to the ground. But Mr. 
Mill has noteten attempted to shew what the gloomy and malignant princi¬ 
ples of this religion are to which he objects, and most assuredly no person 
in the slightest degree acquainted with it will be able to discover them. On 
the contrary, if the doctrines of a religion were stilHcieitlly efficacious to 
influence the conduct of all those who profess it, the Hindus ought to be 
the most moral people on the face of the earth; because they arc taught 
fiom their infancy that the degree of happiness to be enjttyed, cither in this or 
in a future life, depends entirely on their duly performing I he duties attached 
to that .state in which they are born, and on their living virtuously and 
piously. 1 hey'arc not required to believe in any mysterious dognia.s, but 
are instructed in the plain and simple tenets of the existence of (tod, the 
iimuatcriulity and iniinortality of the soul, and a future state of reward and 
punishment; and arc sedulou.sly' iiii])re.s.sed with the conviction that on their 
good works alone will depend their happiness and misery to all eternity. 
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Arguing, therefore, from assumed principles, in Mr. Mill’s manner, his 
sophism as converted above might much more justly be changed into this 
legitimate syllogism: 

Tlic professors of a religion, which inculcates morality, must necessarily practise 
morality; 

But tlie Hindu religion inculcates morality, therefore the Hindus practise morality. 

Nor will facts, if collected and examined without prejudice, in any manner 
invalidate this conclusion. Rut this letter has already extended to so great 
a length, that I must refrain from entering into a vindication of the moral 
character of the Hindus; and shall, therefore, merely refer to a paper 
contained in the lliird volume of the Transaction.^ of the Bombay Literary 
Society, in which the subject is discussed at length. If, however, I have 
at all succeeded in evincing, by the preceding remarks, that in his account 
of the Hindu religion, Mr. Mill was entirely ignorant of its real nature, 
and that he has rested this account on gratuitous and unfounded a^sumiition, 
it will necessarily follow, that as his description of the complete demorali¬ 
zation of the Hindus, of their being devoid of every moral and religious 
princijile, is inseparably connected with the opinions which he has expressed 
respecting their religion, the disproof of these opinions must at the same 
time shew how e.xtremely improbable it is tliat Mr. Mill's account of the 
manners of the Hindus can be in any degree correct. 

1 remain. Sir, &e. 

liomhay^ lG//< Koc. 1820. Cmi’KS. 


THE OlllOIX OE “bllYLOCK.” 

A CouarspoNDEXT suggests a doubt as to the propriety of tracing the inci¬ 
dent of the hondy in Shakespear’s Merchant of rcnice, to the Persian story dis¬ 
covered by Sir Thomas Munro, referred to in our preceding volume, p. 

The MS. (he obser\es) in which Sir Thomas found the “Story of the Cazi of 
Emessa,” wanted several leaves at the beginning and the end, so that the date 
could not be ascertained: and our correspondent questions whether it could 
be earlier than 13/8, the date of the Pccorone of Scr Giovanni Fiorentiuo, 
which contains the incident. 

The incident, however, is not uncommon in Eastern stories. In Gladwin’s 
Persian Moomhee we have the following story (xiii):— 

A person laid a wager with another, that if he did not win, the other might 
cut off* a seer of flesh from his body. Having lost the wager, the plaintiff 
wanted to cut off a seer of his flesh : but he not consenting, they went toge¬ 
ther before the eazy. The cazy recommended to the plaintiff to forgive him ; 
but he would not agree to it. The cazy, being enraged at this refusal, said, 
“ cut it off; hut if you shall exceed or fall short of the seer, in the smallest 
degree, I will inflict on you a punishment suitable to the offence.” The 
plaintiff, seeing the impossibility of what was required of him, had no remedy, 
and therefore dropped the prosecution. 
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ON THE PRIMITIVE SANCTUARIES AND HABITATIONS OF 

MANKIND. 


av THE RET. SR. WAIT. 


Fevn' subjects arc more attractive or deserving of a deep research than 
the primitive habits of the early world, considered in their rude and origi¬ 
nal state, as irell as in their progressive advances towards iinprovcinent and 
civilization. Every inquiry of this description 'affords to us ample evi¬ 
dence, that the East was the first abode of the human race, and was that 
portion of the globe in which patriarchal manners and customs were the 
longest retained in their simplicity and peculiarities; to it we are constantly 
referred by the traditions, injthology, and philosophical notions of remote 
people, and from it alone can we expect to derive a satisfactory elucidation 
of those dark and obscure facts and opinions, over which the veil of anti¬ 
quity has fallen. 

Wherever we find man in his rude state, we observe mountains, rivers, 
groves, woods, and forests, selected by him as tlie spots of his dc\otional 
employments, and honoured with that religio loci, which converted them 
into earthly habitations of the deity. Whether wc examine the customs of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, those of the Hindus, ancient Persians, or our 
own Druids, whether wc notice the untutored notions of the savages of 
Africa and America, we observe tlic prevalence of this custom: at one time 
perceiving them the scenes of religious austerities and meditations, at 
another those of the retirement* of reformers, pseudo-prophets, and legis¬ 
lators. 

Hence every mythology fixed the seat of the gods upon a mountain; the 
Grecian on Olympus, the Indian on Meru ;t nor was Alborj less venerated 
by the ancient Persians, or Kiif by the pagan Arabs. Put the holy moun¬ 
tains of anti([uity appear to have been always situated towards the north ; 
for, as Gesenius and Rosenniiiller have remarked, the Indians, by Meru, 
designated the northern chain of the Himalaya mountains, and the IVrsians, 
by Alborj or Alborz, Caucasus, bordering on the noith, and the Greeks, 
by the Thessalian Olympus, the highest mountain in the north of Greece.$ 
Hence the appearances of the deities were described as coming from the 
north.§ 


• Numa retired to a grove; Kaiomcra, according to Tabrl, to mountains apart from men; others to 
caves and deserts. 

t The Grieks were acquainted with the name of this mnuntain; Arrian. Jnd. 1. I. p. 314. cd. 
Gronov.; Strabo, Geogr. xv. 1. { a Curtius viil. 1!), mentions Nyax at Us Iiase, (Plin. vl. 21. 

Stephan, in voce Uveect), which Is f^TOT niehU, “night,” being the name stiil applied to the 


western chain of Meru. The Sanskrit Jj-tim calls it Meru, SumeAi, Mahiimrrq, and .Suralaya ; and, 
according to the Hindu writers, it is flanked to the cast and west hy four am.-illcr divine mountains; on 
it the gods reside, and on its sides are the dift'erent residencies of the just, whicli arc more delectable in 
pro|iortion to their height: at Its summit is the court of lirahma'; at its biisc the :nythul;^ical paradise 
llaioradam.—Gesen. Ertk. Bei/l.tu In. Paullini Sy»t. Urnhm. Ub. 1C. 


♦ 




on this mountain the law was given to Zerdusht, and to it he again retired 


for the purposei of contemplation. It was also called , and was the spot where Ormuzd was 

enthroned amidst the assembly of the Furulicrt, Klcuk, Zendav. paettm. There are somewhat similar 
legends about Unmavend. 

{ Eaek. i. 4. Job, xxxvii. 22. Rosenm. Bibl. alt. v. i. 1 jj. 
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VVc remark a singular analogy to tliese opinions in Isaiah, xiv. 13, wJiere 
the earthly mountain-seat of the divinity is called pDlf »nDn>3 •7jnD“nn • 
The early expositors, accepting the passage as relating to Judaea, re¬ 
ferred it to Mount Zion, but that lay not to the north of Jerusalem, and 
Vitringa, with more sense, decided in favour of Moriah: but the paralle¬ 
lism proves the prophet to have alluded to Babylonian notions, conse¬ 
quently, to this striking point in every pagan mythology. Coin imagined 
Meru * to have been the particular mountain ; but this could not have been 
the case, because if wc look to the nortli with respect to Babylon, it must 
have been one of the mountainous chain of the Caucasus. Whichever of 
these it might have been, the passage shows the general belief of tlie an¬ 
cients, tliat the Lord of Light and Glory, as he is called in the Sabman 
books, was enthroned on a northern mountain, which belief seems to have 
originated in their idea, that the earth is more elevated towards the north. 
To this Ezekiel has likew-ise been supposed to have alluded in xxviii. 14. 

All these divine mountains were denominated tI)? ; 

v\hich name, however, was not exclusively applied to them, for the 
Greeks assigned it to Delphi, the Arabs to »Sarandib, the Jews to Jeru- 
salcm,t the later Christian poets among the Romans to Golgotha. 
The Haft Aklun likewise attributes it to ISIecca. It is also worthy of 
remark, that mountains and eminences were equally connected with the 
religious opinions of the Hebrews; that the sjiot fixed for Isaac’s sacri¬ 
fice was Moriah; that it was on Sinai that the Law was delivered; on 
Carmel, that Elijah invoked the ; on a mount that the Temple 

was erected; on Tabor, that the ’rransiiguratioii, and on Calvaiy, that 
the Crucifixion occurred. 

These were more or less D»n'^H"nn I in like manner the Baalites selected 
ritD3 for their idolatrous services, the ancient Persians the summits of 
hills for the adoration of Ormuzd, and the Greeks accounted the divinity 
nearer to them when tlicy addressed their prayers to him from an eminence.^ 
The religious assemblies of the ancient Saxons w'ere also holden on heights, 
and there the new converts from paganism erected their primitive churches 
or chapels; nor will it be amiss to remark, that as these churches were called 
HAG («r grove) by the northerns, so the religious edifices of the Abyssinians 
were called £'{]S (a mountain), doubtless from some commemorative 
reverence of the customs of their ancestors. Hence, likewise, the Hebrew 
nD3 (an eminence), was§ used for an alfar or temple, and mU/K (« 
grove), for the deities worshipped in it, much in tlie same extensive sense 
as the Greek aXm was used: hence also, in Sanskrit, we meet witji 

is supposed by Wilson to mean the high land of Tartary, iuimedtately to the north of tlie 

Hlin&Iaya mountains. The fable of the Ganges flowing from it In four streams closely accords with the 
account of the paradisiacal tivers mention^ in Gcuesisi as it has tioen embellished by the Talmudical 

writers : the western of these Is the Chaeshu. or the Oxus. the pflj of Moses, 
t Gick.v. fi. seq. 

4 . Ilcrod. 1. 131. Xenoph. Ueaior. 3. fl. s. 10. Patisan. B<eof. 22. s. 2. Creurer, Si/mh. umh Mtfl/i. v. I. 

{ Such also was the Donnersberg of the ancient Germans, d. I. <as Oesenius says) der Berg dcs Thori, 
(letBrocken; ri. i.dr Ba-gder Mtdre. 

AsiatJour. N.S. Vol. 2. No.a. 1 
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the mountain of Brahma (literally the D»n^fct"nn of the 
Hebrew Bible), and notice woods and groves, ns sacred places, through¬ 
out the Brahminical Theology. 

A different degree of sanctity seems, however, to have been nttached to 
hills and plains: at the Syrian invasion of Jerusalem, we read of the gods 
of the hills and of the gods of the plains, and we observe that the Turks 
generally build their cities on hills, and the Persians on plains^ which 
probably arose from more ancient superstitions. We retrace the gods of the 

hills in the Hindd worshipped by the B'hillalas, 

the B’hills, and the lower orders. 

Connected with holy mountains and hills were certain rocks, such as 
that of Rimmon mentioned in Judges, xx. 45.47, on which was probably 
a temple or statue of Rimmon, who was a Syrian and perhaps also a 
Canaanitish deity, identified by Selden and Vitringa with Sanconiatho's 
. But Stephanus cites a passage from Philo-Byblius, in which his 
name is written and Hesychius has this gloh««, 'Viftxi v4'irr»( 0w« : 

could Rimmon, therefore, have been the Hindii Rama, with the 

augmentative termination of the Hebrew? for, as both Syrians and He¬ 
brews would naturally explain the name from the resources of their own 
languages, and were probably ignorant of its Sanskrit derivation, they 

would readily refer it to the root SDoi == DH, whence the irptercf &u( of 
Hesychius would easily proceed. 

All these places in the ruder ages became the habitations of the human 
race; hollow trees, groves, caverns in rocks and in mountains, were the 
first domiciles of man, which were still farther enhanced in this respect by 
the universal sanctity W'ith which they were regarded. vEschylus, Ovid, 
Perizonius and others, assign the priority to caverns; At Bcidawi and many 
writers to hollow trees ; and Bauer even affirms the latter to have been the 
dwelling of our first parents. But the multitude of caverns with which the 
East abounds, still bearing attestations of this mode of their former appro¬ 
priation, authorizes the inference, that they were selected in the first ages as 
such, and Cain is asserted to have been the first 7'roglodyte by many critics 
of no mean name : it is however certain, that in the primitive times they 
became the abodes of whole tribes. Some of them appear to have been 
coeval with the earth, others to have been the joint effects of nature and 
art, others to have been occasioned or increased by the convulsions of 
earthquakes. J. E. Faber partly ascribes to the latter the separation of the 
southern part of Arabia from Africa, of Africa from Spain, of Sicily from 
Italy, of France from England, of Kamtschatka from America, and of 
Asia Minor from Greece, supposing some of them to have been caused by 
those changes, to which our earth seems to have been subjected at different 
times by a periodical flowing of the ocean from south to north and from 
north to south.* 

liikc the mountains and the rocks to which they belonged, they were 

• RMherrhM I’hnowphlquei lur Im Americalm. A Berlin, 1770. Tome II. part tl. let. 3. 
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sanctuaries of tlie Deity, and were at a very remote epoch connected with 
the mysteries. The Hindus, Uie Persians, the Scythians, the Greeks, and 
our own Druids, were accustomed to devote them to religious purposes, and 
the rites practised in them were mostly combined with astronomical specula¬ 
tions. Those of Ellora, Salsette, Elcphanta, Elephantine, Bamian, 
Gwalior, Gaya, Jalindra, Drumr4r, those in the Persian mountain^ the 
oracular caves noticed in the classic page, and those dedicated to Kcd or 
Ceridwen (like that, which Zerdusht consecrated to Mihr, representing the 
seasons and the elements in its geometrical * divisions and by various .sym¬ 
bols), were all mystic temples of the Hierophants. Hence, ancient legis¬ 
lators were wont to retire to them, as much for the purposes of meditation, 
as to attach veneration to their laws: hence, also, they are still the fre¬ 
quent abodes of the much-enduring Indian ascetic. 

But, wiien we consider that there are more caverns in the East than in 
any other part of the world, we have presumptive rca.sous for concluding 
them, rather than trees, to have been the first habitations of mankind; 
corroborative of which are the legends of many uncivilized tribes, that 
men originally proceeded from a cavern in a mountain, to which we may 
add, that the East was the native seat of our species. In times of com¬ 
parative civilization they were used as retreats from enemies, as in many 
instances in Israelitish history, and they were not unfrequently fortified. 
From them the inmates often rushed in great force against the enemy, as 
Livy records, who mentions one in Umbria, which contained about 2,000 
men.f iSlany of them were furnished with apertures for the smoke, and 
some (as Jerome relates concerning those in Tnncua) wore -well provided 
with water. They were the most ancient manzils of the East, being con¬ 
tinually used as halting-places on journies, of \vhich description were the 
inns (D*31^D),t mentioned in Genesis; nor can many of the present 
manzils in the East scarcely claim superiority over them. Tavernier saw 
one capable of containing 3,000 horses.§ 

Yet, being exposed to the incursions of wild beasts, they were insecure 
habitations (cf. Isaiah, xxxii. H); notwithstanding which, whole villages 
and tribes dwelt and still dwell in these natural recesses. The inhabitants 
of Arabia Petrasa and other parts of the Arabian peninsula resided in such: 
the houses of the whole city of Ar’rakim are entirely excavated in the 
rocks; and Alhajr, the former city of the Thamudites, consisted of these 
domiciles, from whence Isaiah, xlii. 11. may be illustrated, where he 
opposes the Bediiin dwellers in tents to the dwellers in rocks, by the latter 
of whom, Faber thinks, that he intended the people of Arabia Petr sea. |J 
Syria abounded with Troglodytae: the Druses, who inhabit a part of 
Lebanon and almost the whole of Anti-Libanon, and the gypsies, who 

* See Col. Tod’e paper In the Asiatic Transaetions of Great Britain. 

t Livy X. 1. JojA. X. c. 1. Jud/f. vL 2. xv. ail. 1 Sam. xlil. a xxii. 1.2. 2 CAron. xi. 6. Gtrta DH 
per Fratteva, p. 406, 734, 781. The 1» noticed as a manaii as early as Cm. xix. 30 ; it diBhrcd 

from the 1*7 being in the rude state and unfurnished. 

t These are to he carefully distinguished from the . 

S Faber’s AreMOogie itr Hsbrder. 

I Faber, ibid. 
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reside in the northern parts of Syria, dwell in caves, which were, as Jere 
miah, vii, 11. called them, D’lfHD . Shcrezur or Sherazul, i 

ancient Assyria, consisted of these domestic excavations, each of whic. 
had a great si one for a door (cf. Josh. x. 18), which was rolled back fo 
the purposes of ingress and egress; and such, according to Chardin, wen 
the houses in the villages on mount Taurus. Jcllale’ddin, in his remark: 
on one of the chapters of the Koran, observes, that the heat of the sun ii 
ITabesh or Abyssinia compelled many to select them ns residences, whic) 
is in exact accordance with the statement of Herodotus; and Palestine 
particularly mount Karmel, has a multitude of caverns, in some of whicl 
windows and dormitories are cut.* 

Hence, when elties were built with regidar houses, the name was 

% 

retained by the Hebrews, which the Arabic j\e. proves to have originally 
implied a hole or cavern. The city, which Cain built and named after 
his son Henoch, must have been a natural cavity, which he prepared and 
adapted for his family; for how was it possible for him to have built a 
city, according to its modern acceptation? Mo“es records Tubal-cain, 
one of his descendants, as the first who discovered the use of brass and 
iron, for steel was then unknown; eonse(juently, Cain could not have 
built a regular city, nor was he understood to have done so by the more 
ancient Jcws.f 

The Horim of the sacred page were Troglodyta*; such were the Seirites 
('*inrt and the descendants of Esau, who aftenvards occupied 

their mountainous dwellings; such were the Anakim, the Rephaim, the 
Amorites, the Hivites, and many other branches of the Canaanitish tribes. 
And Faber J is of opinion, that when the Edomites expelled § the 
from their mountain-fastnesses, they bent their way to the north, and esta¬ 
blished themselves on the Syrian coasts in those territories, which the 
Greeks afterwards called Phoenicia.§ 

Some have however urged, from Joshua, xi. 21, that one part of the 
Anakim inhabited cities, and another excavations in mountains,1| which argu¬ 
ment is far from being conclusive, since it has already been shewn, that the 
■primitive notion of Ony was that of the collective residences of many in 
these excavations. Thus, to this day, the village of the is no 

more than a scries of cavities in a mountain beyond Tripoli, in n hicli the in¬ 
habitants live under ground. 

The riches of these Troglodyt® consisted in their flocks and herds; their 
food was chiefly vegetables and milk, and.they appear in many rcs])ects to 
have corresponded to the classical description of Polyphemus. In a more 
advanced state of society, they were regarded as disorderly and immoral,** 
and dreaded far and wide on account of their predatory acts. 

They also appropriated caves to the reception of the bodies of the dead, 
which were regularly transferred to this purpose, when subterranean dwcl- 

• Fabei’t ArchOoh/rU det HebrSar. f jm. ^ tUd. { naut. II. 12, 22. 

...J H Lyon’sTravcls in Northeni Africa, p. 25, 

•• There to lupiioud to have been an alluvion to their immoralities in Len. xviil: rf. .fob, xxx. 1 — 2 . 
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lings became abandoned for houses properly so called. Such was tliat of 
Machpelali. In Palestine and Syria funereal inscriptions on them may still 
be seen, and Mount Ebal was probably almost exclusively thus appro> 
printed. They were also occupied by necromantic impostors, and were the 
frequent scenes of the Obotli. 

From dwelling in caves, men at length began to dwell in tents, which 
Jabal, according to Moses, first introduced ; although a great proportion of 
the human race still adhered to the more ancient practice. The irruptions of 
wild beasts have been enumerated among the supposed causes of this im¬ 
provement ; but the Sccnites would scarcely be more protected from tliem 
than the lYoglodyta;. 'I'he earliest tents were constructed of hides * and 
even of leaves; for before the invention of spinning or weaving, which 
Kaiomers discovered, aecordimg to Tabri, we cannot conceive other ma¬ 
terials. We know that the immense leaves of some trees in the East, such 
as those of the rTM or , the cor^pha taliera^ more particularly 

those of lljc species called umbraculferoy on which the sacred books of the 
Hauddhists are incribed, were thus used, and that to this day the Cejlonese 
make tents of them, which arc capable of containing .several persons. 

We observe in Genesis, that Abraham and the immediate line of Isaac 
were Seenites, and that the descendants of Esau were Troglodytae; those 
of I.shmael perhaps adopting cither practice. The Arabs of the present 
day arc mostly divided into Jjbi.* or Seenites,t and into 

or the inhabitants of towns or villages compacted of mud, and JaU 

the inhabitants of fortified places, both of which are also called ^.,.; JjfcU 
or those who have fixed and permanent habitations. Biisching has, indeed, 
divided them into four classes, which curiously coincide with the classifica¬ 
tion of the ancient world ; but his two latter classes relate rather to their 
occupations than to their dwellings: the chief distinction, however, of the 
native writers is that of dwellers in tents and in towns.J 


• Faber’s .(rr/iaotofiierfer HebrOer. 

t They werecalled from their tents h.i\ Jnc been ni.ade of skins with'the wool on tliwn. 


of which their garments were also in.Ktc: thus, the nerhaiii Kalle.i 


V. jj 

The Jewish tabemarle 


was also covered with the skin of an animai, called i^TID . which some have supposed to be the Iri. 
rherhuit mnntttm hlnniel, olhert the Phocn vitulina I.in., of the latter of which multitudes arc found 
In the Arabian fSiilf, from which, according to I’lutarch and Suetonius, tcnt-coverhtgs were trade. 

But the Arabian or is the Delphit Liiiiuci, and Bochart, corroborated by our 


translators, and others, have rather imagined Uinn to mean a die or mhmr. Beckm.ann has, however, 
shewn, on the other hand, that the Greeks confounded the Phom vitulimi with the DcliAn, and Tychsen 
has thus removed the difliculty; “ Vox autem Delphini olim latius sumpta pisccs 6 ceUicco genere 

corapicetebatur, ut Homcri (CW. xii. 97) testimonlo est. Bar Bahliil J de- 


luttiiTC auctor est delphinum, elephantem, et crocodilum, — .ViabibuS non modo esse dcl- 

phinum (delphin, Lin.) et *Uil\ euem marimm (sell. Dclphin* otca. Lin.) aed et, teatc Cas- 

tcllo, crocodDum.” 

t (Jeiigr. p. V. Ulv. i. page 419. From the Hottentot practice of guarding herds by wild bulls trained 
to attack strangers, Friedrich M. Luft (in den Bildieehen erhlutertnigen aus den mergent, Reieibewheei- 
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But the nomadic tribes or Scenites inhabited countries, as at present, 
where regularly built cities abounded : this was the case in Egypt, in Pa> 
lestine, in Syria, and many other parts of the East; and it seems, that the 
unappropriated and uncultivated tracts were iell free for their use. The 
history of Abraham shows very clearly the vast extent of tliesc tracts, 
because at the time of his settlement in Canaan, the land was thickly in¬ 
habited, and the Canaanitish hordes appear to have moved in great numbers 
from place to place, as he is stated to have done witli tlie immense esta¬ 
blishment which he mustered about him.* 

The coverings of the tents were stretched over pillars or large sticks, 
which were provided witli hooks or pegs, on which weapons were sus¬ 
pended :t it was on one of these that Holofernes hung his sword. The 
tents of the common Arabs consisted of three divisions; of the back part 
called n3p + and by the Hebrews, which W'as appropriated to the 
women, and separated from the other parts by a curtain (riD’Dli/ Ilehraive ); 
of the middle division, in which the males, and even sometimes the females 
resided; and of the outer in which the cattle were kept.§ The female 
division was sacred, and might not be penetrated by strangers, although, 
like Sisera, they sometimes rushed into it for refuge. Tents with this triple 
division may still be seen in Westphalia, and were often remarked by 
Burckhardt in his travels. Those of the emirs were of a different descrip¬ 
tion; for they generally had one tent for themselves, another for their 
women, and another for their attendants, and no cattle was found in them; 
and we may curiously remark this distinction in the life of Abraham, since 
it is evident from Gen. xviii. 10, that at first Sarah had no separate tent, 
from xxiv. 07, that she had one when Abraham became richer, and 
still more from xxxiii. 17, that, as his descendants advanced in opulence, 
they had distinct booths or tents for their cattle.|| The floors of those be- 
longing to the common orders were covered with hides, of those belonging 

to the more wealthy with which were the Arabic ifu,, which 

Michaelis renders corium orbiculare, quod solo insternitur: of these 
Breuning has given a description. From hence Faber has explained the 
legend of Dido s ])urchase of the site of Carthage, by the hypothesis, that 
she simply purchased sufficient land to stretch her tent, and spread 

bungm, p. 101) hai infened that the Aiiatica ftequmtly »o guarded their tenU, that David had thia 
uluslon in P,. xxli. 13,14, and that l.olunan*i Fable of the Lion and the two Bulla had a reference to 
thia custom among the Arabs. 

• Faber's .drcAdologie. ^.rtK«<A, xill. 6—0. 

. » 

t Thia fa the same as the Arabic word , which the Saracens brought to Spain, from 

whrace came our word •• alcoveit is used to expreu a tent, more particularly the harem. See the 
Arabic version of AcU, xii. 20. 

S The , with which Jael covered Stacra, if the origin of the word be preserved In the cog. 

nate root • must have been the curuin which divided the males from the females, for we 

conceive how he could have hoped to have escaped the victor’s search. Aarf •( denoted 
mmanne ora carpel f but when we remember the sanctity of the harem, we easily understand the 

passage. •/it implied the curtaiiu It is the same as the or 

f tbid. 
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the hide, which covered its floor; which is in fact as wild as the legend 
itself-* 

The ancients generally spread their tents under trees, which custom we 
may retrace to the patriarchal times; for the first moveable sanctuaries of 
the primitive world appear to have rested on woody spots; since the 
early Scenites seem to have always had a moveable tent consecrated to the 
Deity, like that of the Jews, and the reedy coffer of Vitzliputli. This 
opinion is confirmed by Masoudi, and by the legends of many nations:—it 
was most probably the common practice antecedent to the erection of a re¬ 
gular temple. 

As the Troglodytaewere notorious for their disorderly and rapacious lives, 
so were the Scenites for their addiction to hunting. Firdausi and Virgil 
abound with descriptions of these chaces, and Nimrod is depicted by the 
rabbinical writers as a violent man following a similar employment. Hence 
also originated the fable of the wild huntsman, by whom the wyfies, &c. of 
the northern nations were persecuted, as the Dryads and the nymphs by Pan; 
vctwrui i’tiisTiTi Afveteny kxi '’E.Trtft.nhtvi 

The form of their tents was either round or oblong, and the encamp¬ 
ments, within which their cattle were enclosed, were round, the chief's 
tent standing in the middle. When a hostile attack is expected, the horde 
is divided into tw'o parts, the weaker taking the lead, that the loss might not 
be so great, in the case of slaughter; and this plan, i|t will be recollected, 
Jacob adopted when he prepared to meet Esau. These ordi'is or encamp¬ 
ments are not only defended by the wild bulls or oxen, of which mention 
has been made, but by savage dogs, which are found particularly service¬ 
able against the shaghals.f It should also be understood, tliat the deserts, 
in which they are sometimes said to be pitched, are not invariably sandy 
wastes, but fertile spots or oases adapted for pasturage; such was that of 
Tekoah, in which Amos lived, respecting which, as a pasturage for cattle, 
the Babylonian Gemara contains several ordinances. They were more¬ 
over accustomed to construct beds and watching-places on the tops of tree.^ 

by means of ropes, M'hich species of specula the Hebrews denominated 
✓ 

, tile Arabs , and the Syrians ; from whence notice 

of the approach of enemies or wild beasts was given to those below; many 
also, as David Kimchi has noticed, selected them as more secure resting- 
places for the night. 

• Oevenere locos, ubl nunc ingentia cernes 

Micnia, surgenteinquc nova: Carthaginis ArccBi: 

Merctttique tolum, fiteti d* nomine liyrsum, 

Tauritto quantum pwuent eircumdare fwgo.—Virg. £n. 1.370. 
t Longl natioral, p. 63. Ed. Vllloison. i fabef* AreMtulogU. 


(To be cotilinued.) 
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BURM A N MED A LS—INTE RPR ETE RS. 

To THE Editoh. 

Sir : In the month of June last you were kind enough to publish a letter of 
mine on the Btirman medal, in which I complained that, though this much- 
prised decoration, and cheap mode of rewarding soldiers, had been promised 
to all who took a part in the arduous contest against a liarbaruus enemy, and 
a pestilential climate, in Ava,yct for the last four years it seemed to have been 
forgotten by the riders of India. Since the publication of my former letter I 
have been absent from England on foreign service, and only this moment, in 
taking up your number for July, do I observe, with surprise, this paragraph; 

" We may assure ‘ Equks ’ that the Burman medal has not ‘ slipped the me¬ 
mories of those in authority.* It has heen for some time past under prepara¬ 
tion, and will probably in a few months be ready for distribution to the native 
troops. —It is not understood that any medals are being made for the Compani/*t 
European officers, none having been granted by the Crown to hU Majesty's 
officers who served in Ava.” 

Now, sir, allow me to suggest, that nothing will be more likely to promote 
discontent amongst the larger boily of European officers and men who served 
in Ava, than the non-distribution of medals to them, which at the same time 
are to be given to the sepoys: there was sufficient discontent in Bengal about 
reductions to half-batta; and now, if a medal is withheld from the Madras 
officers, who were principally employed in Ava, what but discontent is to be 
expected amongst thc^n also ? Never was such a thing heard of before in 
any army, as to grant medals to soldiers and not to their officers; but it should 
seem that even the Company’s Eurojican soldiers, who fought and bled in 
Ava, are not to bear this honorary badge. 

No medals were granted by the Crown to the heroes of Seringapatam. The 
Hon. Company found medals, and not only their own officers, but the King’s, 
were allowed to wear them ; and why not now' ? If it costs too much at this 
juncture to prepare silver medals for officers, why they would willingly [lay for 
them, as is the case in Russia, where every cross and medal is paid for, except 
the decoration of St. George. For Scringapatmn, European officers got silver 
medals, native officers copper, and the men’s were of Britannia metal, so that 
the expense was not great. 

Though not a Company’s officer, I have served for several years with 
sepoys, and am warmly attached to them; it therefore gave me sincere plea¬ 
sure to observe that a medal is certainly to be given to them— they will be 
none the worse for that stimulant and excitement to bravery; but, on the 
contrary, I anticipate most beneficial effects from it: in the event of a call 
for volunteers for another contest, multitudes would press forward in hopes 
of being similarly decorated with the soldiery of Ava. But I must enter a 
strong protest against withholding the medal not Qnly from European officers, 
but European soldiers. Who bear the brunt of the action, and get the 
greater share of hard knocks ? every one knows the Europeans do. I humbly 
trust that those in whose hands is the distribution of the Burman medals, 
will yet view the case in the same light that I do. 

I beg to call your attention, and that of your readers, for a brief space to 
the subject of interpreters to King’s corps in India. 

In the journal of February, and in a letter signed Veritas, a Company’s 
officer is very indignant, forsooth, at interpreters being appointed to King’s 
regiments, with an allowance of one hundred rupees per mensem; this he 
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calls an unprofitable and totally useless expenditure, at a time when “ the 
zealous, gallant, and meritorious Company’s oflicers, banished for two-and- 
twenty years from their country and friends, are suffering retrenchment.” 
Really this is quite unbearable. King’s regiments have hitherto remained in 
India upwards of two-and-twenty years, and many King’s officers have served 
longer in the East; and what advantages accrue to them during this “ banish* 
inent from their country and friends?” About half a do/cn officers, out of 
twenty-four royal regiments in India, are aides-de-camp and brigade majors; 
whilst, on an average, five officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff 
appointments. I consider the recommendation of our excellent commander- 
in-chief to the Court of Directors, for the apjiointraent of interpreters, as a 
most sensible and wise measure, notwithstanding the absurd clamour of 
“ Veiutas ” and others, who deem it pre-eminently unnecessary. 

No inducement has hitherto been given to King’s officers to apply themselves 
to oriental studies, and to render them independent of the assistance of 
Company’s officers when placed, as they constantly arc, on service in com¬ 
munication with the natives ; they have now some stimulus to exertion, which 
w'as before much required. What has kept alive a jealousy between King’s 
and Company’s officers hitherto? The withholding staff-appointments from 
the King’s, w’ho (there is no denying it) arc, with their men, always the 
greatest sufferers during active service. One question I will ask “ Veritas 
Will not the quarter-master general’s department be more ably filled by King’s 
officers now, when many of them will have a knowledge of the llindoostancc, 
&c., and who may have passed through the ordeal of the Peninsula, and 
perhaps the senior and junior departments of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, than by Company’s, who go out to India boys of sixteen, without, 
of course, any qualification for the above important department ? 

Let" Veiutas” and his Bengal friends remain quiet: God knows they have 
long enjoyed the lion’s share of the rich apjiointments in India. “ Vf.kitas” 
seems to me to be one of those men who return from the East with most 
absurd ideas of their own consequence. “To hear them, every thing that 
could possibly be done for them is far beneath what is due to their extra¬ 
ordinary merits.” I strongly recommend these grumblers to quit a service in 
which they are so badly treated ; many effective officers pining on half-pay, and 
deserving young men, in England, will be happy to accept the commissions of 
those who set so bad an example to the native soldiery by their audacious 
complaints about reductions, and who think themselves indispensable. The 
Bengal officers seemed to me to live most luxuriantly, far beyond any thing 
I saw on the Madras or Bombay establishments; and they (the Bengalese) 
will, I trust, not now, as they formerly did, cast in the teeth of “ the soldiers 
of Ava,”—the Madras army,—the troubles of 1809. 

In conclusion, I trust that the medal will not be forgotten, and “ Veritas” 
is advised “ non pletiis /aueibus exclamare ” against the appointment of in¬ 
terpreters, and to be more temperate in his language whilst describing the 
measures of his honourable masters, when nothing can be more fair or rea¬ 
sonable than equalizing the allowance of officers on all the establishments. 

I am. Sir, iSrc. 

Eques. 

J. United Service Club, March IS.*!©. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAL* 

Hatim Tai "’as im heroic personage, in the pre-Islamite history of 
Arabia, of that immaculate and perfect character which was so common in 
Europe during the Romantic age, and is so rare at the [)resent day, com¬ 
pact of redoubtable bravery, unsullied honour, matchless wisdom, and 
exalted generosity. Although Meidani says of him, that « when he plun¬ 
dered, he carried oft',” we should discover our ignorance or prejudice if we 
did not rank this trait in his character amongst his highest virtues. Hatim 
was an eminent poet, as well as warrior; and some of his pieces, which 
gained the prize at the annual competition at Mecca, are extant. The 
English reader may find one of these odes translated by Professor C^arl} le, 
in his elegant Specimens of Arabian Poeln/. We subjoin the initial and 
final stanzas, as they illustrate the character of their author: 

How frail are riches and their joys ! 

Morn builds the hea|) that eve destroys; 

Yet can they leave one sure delight— 

The thought that we’ve employed them right. 

* * * 

With fortune ble-st, 1 ne’er was found 
To look with scorn on those urunnd ; 

Nor for the loss of paltry ore, 

Shall llatcm .seem to Hutein pour. 

These verses tlisclo«.c the cliaraclorislic qualilj ol llalim 'I ai ; Lis Idie- 
rality. “ As liberal as Hatim ” is a proverbial saying in the East. iMuny 
anecdotes are related of bis generous, and even pruluse disposition. J’oeoeke 
remarks that “ his poems expressed the charms of beneficence, and his prac¬ 
tice evinced that he wrote from the heart;” Gibbon says of Hatim, that 
*‘his character was the perfect model of Arabian virtue : he was brave and 
liberal, an eloquent poet, and a successful robber; foity camels were roasted 
at his hospitable Feast; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy, he restored 
both the captives and the spoil.” 

He was chief of the tribe of Tai, in Yemen, and flourished about (he 
middle of the sixth century. He died eight years after the birth of Maho¬ 
met, consequently before the promulgation of Islam : the tribe of 'I'ai, 
with Adi, the son of Hatim, resistod the faith, and were subdued by the 
Musulmans during the life-time of the prophet. 

The Adventures ” of Hatim Tai are a ti^isue of romantic and super¬ 
natural occurrences, just as credible as the legend of St. (Jeorge; but, 
being adapted to the taste of Orientals, they arc at the least quite as 
popular amongst them as the history of any or all of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom ever was in Europe. Unhappily, this romance was com¬ 
posed after the spread of Moliamedanism in the East, and consc(|ucntly, 
although the author carefully premises that the time of the tale was in the 
days of paganism,” the manners are not those of Pagan but of Muliome- 

• The Adventures of Hatim Tai, a Romance. Translateil from the Persian, by nunraii Forbes. 
A.M. London, 1830. Printed for the Oriental Translallon Fund. Murray: Parlwry and Co. 
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(laa Arabia. Moreover, as a work of imagination, if tried by the severe 
rules of modern criticism, it is very puerile and inartificial; and a reader of 
the iSmcllfungian school would turn over the leaves of Halim Tat, from 
beginning to end, with disgust, and cry ’tis all barren !” 

There is one rather isnportant point of view, however, in which such a 
prod\iction as this, with all its inherent defects and drawbacks, may be 
regarded as curious and valuable. The literature of a nation affords the 
be.st guide to re.searchcs into its character, manners, and opinions; and no 
department of literature contains a more ample store of data in this re.speot, 
than the light and popular part, consisting of tales, romances, and dramatic 
pieces. 'I'he novel, as it exists in Europe, is not to be found in the East; 
no great degree of skill, however, is recpiired to extract from the romances 
and fictions of oriental nations the same species of information respecting 
national manners, which the novel is so well calculated to convey. It is 
this consideration, doubtless, wliicli induced the Oriental Translation Com¬ 
mittee to patronize the work before us; and it was on this very ground that 
the whole of the tale was inserted in our Journal, a few months buck, from 
a translation which appeared in a Calcutta paper. 

'I'he work from which the Calcutta translation was made appears, accord¬ 
ing to the statement of Mr. Forbes, to be not only a mere abridgment of 
the original work, but to differ essentially from it, both in matter and style: 
in short, they constitute distinct works, though the hero and the main inci¬ 
dents are the same in both. 'I’he Calcutta work was probably printed for 
the use of the C'ollege of Fort M'illiam; and Mr. Forbes snjiposes that the 
alterations in the story and the language may have been made, with the 
view of improvement, by the munshis who superintended the publication. 

“ 1 am warranted in this conclusion,’’ he says, “ from the circumstance 
that eight MSS., five of which I have .seen in London and three in Cal¬ 
cutta, though written at distant periods of time and in placo.s remote from 
each other, agree with the one 1 possess, whereas 1 have never seen a MS. 
rc.sombling the Calcutta printed copy.” 

Wc should not be justified in making quotations from the pro.sent 
translation of Mr. Forbes, after having already inserted the entire talc, 
according to the Calcutta edition. 'Fhc latter, amongst other important- 
omissions, has excluded the introduction, which affords some details respect¬ 
ing the genealogy of llatim. 

We had written the aforegoing notice of Mr. Forbes' work, when we 
received the following remarks upon it, from a very able oriental scholar, 
and an old correspondent of the Asiatic Journal. 

“ The Persian text of this work has been twice printed at Calcutta, but 
so much abridged and altered, that, were it not for the name, few could 
recognize them as the same work. But Mr. Forbes, with much good sense, 
took a manuscript copy for his text; and, when I say that his translation is 
ttccuraley I give it all the praise it merits; for it falls mi.'scrably short of the 
case and simplicity of the original: this is the more surprising, as the idioms 
of the two_languages are so very similar. 
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“ The CaJeutta College, however, leaves every thing to its munshls; and 

a niunshi is too fond of his own j CJj\^ or ‘ flowery rhetoric,’ to 

allow so simple and elegant a work to pass through his hands without inter¬ 
larding it with his own senseless verbijige. 

“The Translation Coniniitlee have shewn a lamentable want of oriental 
knowledge, judgment, and tas(e,. in not having given the Persian text; for 
it is astonishing, when they might lind the two texts printed thus on oppo¬ 
site pages, how many readers would take the trouble of mastering the 
original. 

“A preface, of six short pages, is all that the translator gives of his own ; 
and enough too, for T scarcely know six pages of any work more full of 
mistakes. The French were long our superiors in oriental knowledg»*; l)nt 
we have nowgot the upper hand. If, instead of quoting D’llerbelot, INIr. 
Forbes had at once quoted this apologue from the Butdan (ii. 20) of Sadi, 
he might have avoided this blunder; but our European oriental scholars, 
whether from ignorance or carelessness, arc more fond of (jnoting from 
each other, than of referring to one of the most common Asiatic school 
books: 

The fame of Hatim Tay’s liberality had in part reached the Emperor of 
Constantinople,—that the master had no equal in nnunficencc, nor his horse ti 
match in battle or the chase: as the ship skims the main, he galloped over the 
plain; and the eagle in his flight out-strijit him not in speed. 

The Emperor remarked to his prime minister, .saying: ‘pretension without 
proof can only lead to our shame ! I will ask Hatim for that far-famed .steed; 
and, if he is so magnanimous as to favour me anti forward it, I shall be assured 
that his generosity is innate; but if he refuse to send it me, his fame is the 
sound of an empty drum.’ 

lie deputed an ambassador of experience and address, with a retinue of 
ten servants, to accompany him to Tay. The earth was parched with thirst; 
and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy fall of rain. 
1 he ambassador alighted atone of ilatim’s country scats, where he rested, as 
a thirsty person docs on the banks of a rivulet. 

The servants at this scat slaughtered a horse for his entertainment; and gave 
him lapfuls of jewels and handfuls of gold. Here they put up for the night; 
and the next day the ambassador delivered the credentials of his embassy; he 
was enlarging on the subject, while Hatim, like one overtaken with drink, was 
gnawing his hand with the teeth of vexation. Hatim replied, “ O most worthy 
and far-famed man ! why did you not deliver me this message before now ? 
That wiiul-outstrip|}ing steed, and fleet Duldid of Ali, I had last night roasted for 
your supper; fori full-well knew that, from the rain and deluge, it was impos¬ 
sible for my .servants to get any other from iny pasture-grounds : I saw no way 
of supporting my character for gcnero.sity, but that of sacrificing my favourite 
horse to entertain you. I could not reconcile it to my ideas of generosity, 
that my guest should go to sleep with a craving appetite: it behoves me to 
uphold a good name for liberality, though obliged to order, for that purpose, 

another favourite horse to be slaughtered." 

/ 

“ J^ct me add, that Hatim Tay is proverbial in the Ea.st for his magnani- 
mitv ; and that horse-flesh i.s a favourite food with the Arabs. Two or 
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three apologues of tlie Bnstan^ wliich follow this one, Imve Halim’s muni¬ 
ficence* for their subject. 

“ Aacr perusing this real litoral translation from Sadi’s Persian text, the 
reader must readily perceive Mr. Forbes’ bad taste in quoting, as follows, 
from D'Herbo!')t: 

“ The Greek emperor of the time sent an ambassador to Yamin to demand, 
on the part of his master, a favourite horse which Hatim possessed. The gene¬ 
rous Arab had received no intimation either of the embassy, or of its object; 
when the ambassador, therefore, arrived, Hatim was quite unprepared for his 
reception. In order to prepare a suitable entertainment for his illustrious 
guest and his attendants, he had no resource than to cause his favour^e horse 
to be killed and roasted on the occasion. This was accordingly done; and, 
after the feast, the ambassador stated his master’s wish. ‘ It is too late,’ re- 
j)licd Hatim, ‘ the ho^iC has been killed for our repast. When you arrived, I 
knew not the object * your journey, and had no other food to offer you.’ ” 

(leu niN. 

* with much skill in shiry-tclling, says, llatiin sbughtcrcil a hnrsufur theLMtertainincnt of hli 
guest; aiiil it was not till thr amhassiulor asked him for it. tliat he adds the identical horse: D'ileihclul 
tells us at once, tlut he killed the horse' 


THE CHANGES IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 

To THE Editor. 

SirReferring to iny observations, inserted by you in the Asiatic Journal 
of last month, page 317, on the effect of the recent changes in the Madras 
Army, I resume the subject without further preface. 

The Bombay government, in tlieir augmentation, adopted a system by which 
the greatest benefit was with justice conferred on the oldest officers. This was 
cfleeted by removing a major, who was near promotion, to one of the new 
regiments, and allowing the senior captain of his regiment (being a senior cap¬ 
tain in the army) to obtain promotion in his own regiment. The senior cap¬ 
tain of the army was then removed to the new regiment, the removal placing 
him nearer line promotion. Captain Wilson, of the 13th regiment, M. N. I., 
Iietitioncd the commander in chief that the augmentation to the Madras army, 
in September 1826, should be conducted on the same principle. If attention 
hud been given to his petition, the senior captain of the'army (M’Laren) 
would have been promoted in his own regiment, and his major, De Graves, 
removed. However, it was not so ruled; Major De Graves, w'ho had been 
invalided prior to the augmentation, was reinstated, (a circumstance unpre¬ 
cedented), and M’Laren removed. The line promotion soon afterwards made 
De Graves a lieut.-coloncl; Muriel a major, superseding 103 captains; and 
Forster a Captain, superseding 88 lieutenants. The Bombay system would 
not have deprived Captain Wilson of his right to promotion, and the majority 
would have devolved on Captain Colberg of the 13th, who was six years 
•senior to Captain Muriel: and Lieutenant Briggs would have obtained the 
company, who was four years senior to Lieutenant Forster. To effect this 
object it was necessary to reinstate Major De Graves. Why it was so ar¬ 
ranged it might have been difficult to conjecture, had not the Military secre¬ 
tary to the Commander-in-chief obtained his promotion by it, which he could 
not have done by any other plan. 
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Major Godlev, of the 45th regiment at the augmentation of SeptcmlMsr 182(>, 
stood junior to* the majors of the 51st and 52d regiments; and, in consc- 
cmcncc Captain Newman of his regiment was removed as a senior second 
captain! Lieutenants Thomas and Fyfc of the same corps were made junior 
lieutenants, and then removed to the 51st and 52nd regiments, although En- 
sio^n Jones of the 30th regiment was left uni>romotcJ, who was four years 
senior, and upwards of two hundred in the cadet list above Ensign Fyfe, the 
junior of those removed. Major Godley’s date of rank was subseijnently 
altered by his being placed above the majors of the 51st and 52d regiments; 
vet no other alteration took place, and Captain Newman and the young men 
before mentioned remained in the new regiments, evidently to their own dis- 
aJvanta:^, and to the detriment of some senior second captains, and the two 
!,enior ensigns of the army who were left unpromolcd. 

Prior to the augmentation of September 1826, Captains Hart and Hodgson 
of the 34th resigned. Ensign Power, of that regiment, was second ensign, 
and consequently entitled to promotion from the date of Captain Hodgson’s 
resignation ; but he was removed as an ensign, much to his disadvantage. 

I couKl, if required, point out many more glaring inconsistencies: but those 
which I have noticed will, I hope, be sufTicicnt to convince our honourable 
masters that the defects call loudly for redress, and should be rcmeilieil as 
speedily as possible. All may he attributed to the arrangement of I.s:;i4. 
Other plans less objectionable might have been resorted to, which would have 
given satisfaction to all; hut those only should have been adopted which would 
have put every one in his proper place, and mostly hcnclited older officers. 
The twenty-six senior captains of the arm} might have been removed to the 
second battalions as majors, and the posting of officers conducted as in a new 
formation : or, if the whole had been thrown into a gradation list, and prumo> 
tion carried on as it is in the artillery, it would have answered every end, and 
saved much trouble and expense. Officers might liave remained with the men 
they knew, and to whom tliey were attached, few removals would have been 
necessary, and no complaints of supersessions would have been heard. The 
present system has many disadvantages ; among the rest, it is almost impossi* 
ble to have those .who are best qualified, nominated to light infantry regiments. 
When a cadet lands in India, he is made an ensign, and without reference to 
his capability posted to a regiment. This may happen to be a light regiment, 
and although the young officer be perfectly incompetent, he must remain in 
it, though unable to perform, or teach another, its <lutics. 

There are 120 captains now on staff duty; the nundter who may be em¬ 
ployed from each regiment is, by a late order, resfrictetl to two. There are, 
however, only fifty-four regiments, and consequently twelve lieutenants are 
ni.ade eligible to hold situations of which, it appears, captain.s arc to be de¬ 
prived. The injudicious tendency of this order i.s self-evident, and must, if 
continued to be acted on, prove highly prejudicial to«thc service. There are 
several junior captains and senior lieutenants upwards of eighteen years’ stand¬ 
ing who, on promotion, have been and will be compelled to vacate their staff 
appointments; thus, their having been unfortunate is made an excuse for de¬ 
priving them of situations, which they must vacate, if there should be two 
captains of their regiment employed on staff duty. The Court of Directors 
will surely cancel an order which by it.s tendency can effect no good, and must, 
if persevered in, be the cause qf great dissatisfaction. 

But the great cause complaint is that of supersession ; and to remove that 
evil in the mo.st impartial manner, and to point out a way to render justice to 
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all, is ihe object of this address. I feel assured that its adoption will be 
attended with the most bcnciicial results, and the army rendered more effective 
in all its branches; the old officers will regain their proper places, there wili 
be no supersessions, no discontent; and with the few exceptions, it will be 
hailed with abundant satisfaction by all; it will create a spirit of emulation 
throughout the whole army; it will be an inducement for the younger officers 
to qualify themselves for staff appointments. Light regiments would have 
those best fit for their duties; and all would be better officered. 

The tone of feeling in the army would be improved, for whatever is asserted 
to the contrary, it is a fact, that a brother officer’s death is scarcely regretted 
by his juniors, because the benefit is so great which accrues to the survivors 
by the casualty. But, if it were extended to a great number, the feelings of 
immediate benefit would be lessened, and that regret, which ought to be excited 
for the loss of a brother officer and companion, would he more heartfelt and 
genuine. 

In the artillery a casualty of a senior officer docs not confer individual and 
iinniediatc benefit, but is extended to the whole corps, consisting of 140 
officers; whereas in the infantry it is confined to twenty. The casualty of a 
major or senior captain of infantry confers an inconi|iarabIy greater advantage 
on his juniors, than a similar casualty docs in the artillery. 

Six years have most fully proved the bad results produced by the system 
adopted in May 18^24 : the longer it is persisted in, the more prejudicial will 
it be found. One instance of its cflects will speak volumes. Mailandaine, 
recently promoted to a lieut.-colonel, was the junior of all the majors pro¬ 
moted on the 1st of May 1^24; he sn[)crscilcs seventy-two who are now in the 
service, forty-four of whom are Majors, twenty-two only first captains, five only 
second captains, and one so low as a third captain. It surely never was contem¬ 
plated that one man should be made a lieut.-colonel, while another, who was 
his senior, should renniiu a third captain. The future supersessions will, if 
possible, be more glaringly incouvisteut. 

Any arrangement, that would repair the injustice already done to those 
who have been superseded, would at the same time diminish the inidiic advan¬ 
tages now possessed by tbeir juniors, who shave been placed af)ovc them. But 
llie injury may in a great degree be removed by throwing the whole into a 
gradation list, and letting promotion be conducted entirely by seniority of 
service. It might have a retrospective effect or commence from this time, which¬ 
ever might be considered to operate more beneficially ; there are several ways in 
wliich it might be conducted that it is presumed would give satisfaction to all. 
’J'lic two regiments raised in September 18-6, might be antedated to 1 May 
1824, or 15 May 1825, tlie date of formation of the last augmentation to the 
Bengal army. And if an additional major to every two regiments and a captain 
to each company were granted from that time, it would remove all feeling of 
complaint caused by supersession, and place the service on a respectable foot¬ 
ing. If this arrangement bad retrospective ctfcct, nil promotions, subsequent 
to May 1824, would be cancelled, but with certain modifications; if it took 
effect from this time, it would be attended with much benefit. 

There w'ould be no great expense attending this measure if back pay was 
not authorized, and few removals would be necessary. This arrangement 
would obviate the inconvenience which, it has been stated, would exist if 
officers were to be separated from their regiments on every promotion 
which occurred; but as it is notorious that no regiments have their full 
complement of officers present for duty, therefore, when vacancies occur by 
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which a lieutenant, for example, would be entitled by line promotion to a coin- 
pam', let him be attached to the regiment in which be has been brought n|>. 
The only transfer of officers from one regiment to another, would commence 
on their attaining the rank of major, unless when special circumstances 
might arise to modify this general rule. And if it were lawful for an officer, 
by the sentence of a court-martial, to be reduced as many stejjs in the general 
line as the nature of his offence might warrant, it would operate as the greatest 
possible check against irregularities. 

Two lieutenants and an ensign have been reduced from every regiment in 
the service. This only renders more .apparent the necessity of increasing the 
senior ranks; for it is notorious that there arc not at present a siiflicient number 
of old officers to do the duty eflcctually. The additional captains would supply 
vacancies occasioned by those necessarily employed on staff duty, on furlough, 
and on sick certificate. It would likewise effectually remove the feeling of 
dissatisfaction which at present prevails ;—a feeling of which, if neither openly 
expressed nor evinced, there is, nevertheless, a most deep and acute sense ; 
and which is dormant only under the idea and hope that attention will be paid, 
and redress given to the numerous memorials which have been preferred. The 
army has been kept in a constant state of suspense and anxiety, under the im¬ 
pression that their rights arc not attended to. 

If the Honourable Court deem it inexpedient to annul, or cancel the arrange¬ 
ments of 18!24, and are unwilling to listen to any suggestion relative to the 
whole being thrown into one list, I would yet indulge the ho|)e that they will 
at least cancel the orders and disapprove of the manner in which the two 
regiments in September 1826 were officered. 

The Bengal presidency had an addition of six regiments, and the date of 
formation antedated to Miiy 182.i. In Justice to the Madras infantry, the 
augmentation in September 1826 should be antedated to that date. 

In conclusion: it may be said, that, in justice to the whole Indian army, a 
pension, after a \ierioil of service, n\ight be granted without relation to the 
rank of the individual, supposing him to be under the rank of major, say the 
amount of £292 per annum, a major’s retiring pension, after twenty-five j cars’ 
service. 

The augmentations to the Madras presidency have not been in proportion 
to the increase of the other presidencies; and the number who luavc lived to 
receive the full benefit of the service have not been nearly so great as in 
Bengal. A late work by Captain Badenach stated the number of retirements 
to be 201 out of 3633; while out of 1000 at Madras, only 34 have retired on 
full pay. 

I shall be amply repaid for my tronble, if this statement of facts induces 
others better qualified to bring to the notice of our honourable masters the 
hardships of our case; and if it should be the means of C(|unlizing our promo¬ 
tion, by throwing the whole into one line, or gettin'g the arrangements of 1824 
or 1826 cancelled, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I have not 
laboured in vain. I am, Sir, &c. 


A Madkas Officer. 

P.S. The following arc a lew of the most remarkable siiprrsrsssions: 

Majors ami senior captains have Ijteii superseded by nuitilicrs as follows: 


2 by 41 

2 — .17 


2 by .1.5 .I l)y2.'» S!t( b) l.l 
6 —. ») 1.5 — 2(t .V» — Id 


Oaptains .ind senior lieutenahts have been superseded by iiuiidiers as follows: 


1 by 1.1d 2 by !» T, by OT, 1.5 by m 
1 11.5 5 — »d Id — 7.5 ;(d by 4.5 
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THE BYOTWAR REVENUE SYSTEM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir;—There is perhaps no subject upon which a greater diversity oi 
opinion exists, than tlie merits of the different systems of revenue adminis¬ 
tration in force in the Honourable Company’s territories in the East-Indics; 
.and yet it is strange to observe how much misconception prevails, in this 
country at least, as to the nature of one of those systems, the Ryotwar 
settlement of the south of India, which has generally been styled Sir Tho¬ 
mas Munro’s system, in consccjuencc of its having been partly introduced, 
and particularly approved, by that distinguished and much to be lamented 
individual. 

Having been recently employed, in a revenue capacity, in almost the 
only district, under the Madras government, in which this sjsteni has re¬ 
ceived, in every respect, a fair trial, and having consoriuently had practical 
experience on many points, regarding which most others can only speak 
from theory, or from documents which have been liut imperfectly under¬ 
stood, I have considered it a duty incumbent on me to draw up the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, in order that, for the future, whatever diflerence of opinion 
may prevail ns to the merits, no misconception shall exist regarding the 
nature and leading features, of the s\stem itself. 

The term Byotwar, in its general sense, is nsed to denominate any 
mode of settlement directly with the ryots, in contradistinctiou to the 
Zemindary, or “ middle-man,” system : but the peculiar and di.^finguishing 
feature of that syatem, of which fSir Thomas Muiiro was one of the original 
authors, and “the great patron and ad\ocate,” is the principle of imposing 
a fixed rent on the land, instead of a tax on its \iroduce, on which point, 
the upholders of the system aflirni, hinges its superior merit and advantages. 

A district, about to be subjected to this mode of settlement, is first care¬ 
fully surveyed and measured, by wliich process ai; aocouni, as accurate as 
circumstances will admit, is taken of every acre of land, not only at the 
time under cultivation, but which can possibly be brought under the plough ; 
the lands are then divided into the distinctive classes of diy, wet, gai’den, 
•&C., which are again subdivided into rates or sorts, vaiying with the pro- 
■ductivencss of the soil; and lastly, in advertence to the foregoing particu¬ 
lars, a rent or assessment is lixed on each field, the oecupanl of which is 
given clearly to understand, that, as long as lie <loos not change Uic destina¬ 
tion of the land, the government will never call upon Inm to pay more than 
the amount specified, altiiough they may, in cases of distress, from unfa¬ 
vourable seasons, or other causes, be induced to take leas. 

When once, Uicn, a district has been surveyed, classed, and asses.sed, 
and a ryot has received a puttah, specifying the amount ho has to pay for 
his field, he knows that if he can increase tlie produce tenfold, Ihc demand 
an him will ever be the same, and that the jirofits which may accrue, will be 
wholly and solely his own; he has, therefore, a strong and direct induce¬ 
ment so to dispose his labour, and any capital he may possess, or be able to 
procure, as to render the crops from his land as abundant as possible, lie is 
Aviat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 5. L 
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regnrdcd, and is in fact, in every sense of the word, tlie proprietor of the 
soil he occupies; and as long as the fixed dues of government are paid, he 
can underlet, mortgage, or sell it, at pleasure. The wants and nccessitic.s 
of a ryot being few, the first wish or idea that generally suggests itself to 
him, on finding himself in possession of suiplus funds, is to lay them out in 
the increase of agricultural stock, and bringing fresh land under cultivation; 
and thus, in the course of time, his field becomes a farm, and that farm a' 
small estate. ..kgriculture, under these eircumstances, u herc the assessment 
is moderate, becomes a profitable cmplojmcnt, and individuals are induced 
to embark their property in it, the same as they would in any other speeula- 
tion, where a second party is not prepared to divide the profits, without 
partaking of the risk, as is the ease with the gorernment, or landlord, in 
those systems of revenue administration u here a partition of the crop obtains. 

The only circumstance, as stated above, under n’hieh any increa.se of 
rent is ever demanded from a ryot, when once the assessment has been 
fixed, is where the nature or destination of the land is altered, or where 
lands of an inferior, arc changed into those of a superior class, as in the 
conversion of dry into wet, or into garden land, u hich are chargeable with 
a higher assessment, but not until a sufficient lime has been allowed, free of 
additional charge, to reimburse the ryot for the full expenses incurred in 
making the change; and as, after pajing the additional assessment, the 
profits on the superior, are very considerably greater than on the inferior 
description of land, an individual has every inducement to effect an altera¬ 
tion, alike beneficial to liimsclf and to the government. 

This is precisely the S 3 stem which has prevailed in the district of Coim- 
batoor, since the year 1815, when the ryotwar settlement was there 
permanently introduced, and under the inlluence of which the revenue has 
gradually increased, on an average, above forty thousand rupees per annum, 
making on the whole, after it had been thirteen years in operation, an 
advance of five lacs and a ijuarlcr of rupees,* which was drawn, not from 
the necessities of the people, but from the only legitimate sources of 
advance of revenue, an increase and improvement of cultivation. 

That system of revenue administration has generally been considered the 
most perfect, which increases the resources of the state, without infringing 
the rights, or affecting the intere.sts, of the people; and if tried by this test, 
the ryotwar system, as it has prevailed in the district of Coimbatoor, will 
be found to have been pre-eminently successful; for whilst, as above 
stated, the revenues have been gradually and steadily on the increase, the 
wealth and prosperity of the inhabitants have advanced, in an eipial, if not 
greater degree. Land, which has there been any time under cultivation 
from yielding a surplus revenue, has become a valuable and saleable com¬ 
modity ; great improvements have taken place in agriculture, more particu¬ 
larly in the conversion of common poonjec, or dry land, into garden,t 

ns. A. p. 

• Collections of Fusly 1224. 16 , 04 , 39 } 1 i) 

Da . 123(1 . 23,«!l,.‘l!n 7 0 

Increase....Rs. .'i, 2 . 1 ,<t(H) 5 9 

f It Is necessary to explain, ti.at in Coimbatoor there are two kinds of poonjec or dry land,— 
common poonjee, and garden poonjec; the former dependent for its produce on the falling rains, the 

latter 
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'whereby the crop has been rendered not only more abundant, but more 
certain; and the ryots, from a condition little better than tliat of common 
labourers, or mere tenants at will, have been converted into substantial and 
independent farmers, and proprietors of land, to which their title is as fixed 
and defined, as that of any landlord in England. 

The survey rent or assessment of Coimbatoor was, I believe, calculated 
at the average value of one-third of the gross produce; but it must be 
remembered, that the estimate was formed on the produce of years, when, 
in consequence of the demand varying with the crop, no extra degree of 
labour or money had been expended in raising it, and that, in consetpience, it 
could hardly be considered a fair criterion of what the soil was capable of 
producing, although it was sufficient to guide the government in making their 
demand, by shewing Avhalthey had been in the liabitof receding. From the 
most minute intiuiries which 1 was able to make on the spot, I have every 
reason to believe that the actual amount of the assessment on land which 
has been some little time under cultivation, averages about one fourth of the 
crop; and as it has been pretty correctly ascertained, that one-half the 
produce is the amount re(juisitc to cover the expenses of cultivation, and 
to afford a subsistence to the cultivator, it follou’s tlmt, under the present 
stale of things in Coimbatoor, about the remaining fourth of the crop falls 
ns a clear profit to the proprietor of the soil. 

The principal collector of Coimbatoor, in one of his letters to the Board 
of Revenue, explanatory of the operation of the system, adduced the case 
of an individual (the monigar of the town of Coimbatoor), the assessment 
on whose lands, when the survey rates were fixed, amounted to 3ftU rupees, 
or C3I); and u ho had since, by industry and successful management, gra¬ 
dually increased his eultivatiun, until at the time at which he wrote, not 
<]uilo twelve years after, his annual payments amounted to 7,000 rupees, or 
about jt'700. One person to my knotvlcdgc, in the Palladum talook, pays, 
as iLssessmeiil on the land he possesses, about 1-1,000 rupees, or itl,400 
annually; and another in the Caroor talook, 20,(M)0 rupees, or.i'2,000; 
and taking their profits, according to the estimate above given, at an 
amount nearly similar to those sums, they are respectively in possession of 
incomes, which, in that country, where the natural and artificial wants of 
man are much fewer than in our own, are equivalent to double a similar 
amount in England: and yet Uie.se arc the persons who are styled by Sir 
Thomas Munro’s opponents “ labouring peasants,”* and this is the system 
which has been stigmatized as having a tendency to keep them in that dete¬ 
riorated condition! 

I’he opponents of the ryotwar system, in reviewing its operations and 
discussing its merits, have invariably taken, for their text, the proceedings 

tatter itrieated by means of welts, canals, or rivers. A common poonjee flold may, therefore, be mad« 
garden iMxinjee, merely by the excavation of one or more wells, or the erection of ni.u'hinery for drawing 
water from a canal or river, willumt the ‘liglucst alteration of the produce. The crops of the latter, 
iiowevcr, are more numcious rnd ahundniit, and, from notlicing dofH'ndent on seasons, intinitcly less 
prccaiioiis. To the gteat i|uantily of this desciiplion of land in Coimbatoor, is to be attributeit the 
circun-stancc of tin re having been no falling-off In Its revenues, during those seasons of severe drougbta 
by uhii bother districts w;re seriously affcitinl. 

• TucKir, on the Finam vs of India, page W. 
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and reports of Colonel Munro, whilst principal collector of the Ceded 
Districts, into which provinces, it will hardly be believed, although it ia 
less strictly true, the ryotvvar system was not finally introduced until long 
alter that distinguished oftieer had resigned the important charge of them^ 
During his administration, it is true, a survey and rating of the lands tooh 
place, but the assessntent was merely temporary and experimental; and it 
n-as not until he was about to leave the Ceded Districts, in the year 1807, 
when the survey rates, with the view of rendering them as perfect and 
equitable as possible, had been revised and corrected, during a succession 
of years, with an assiduity and perseverance peculiar to himself, and so 
essentially necessary in a work of such vast importance, as settling for ever 
the land tax of an extensive province,—it was not until this period, I 
repeat, that he recommended that the assessment should be fixed. It will 
be evident, therefore, to every unprejudicc<l person, that the measures of 
Colonel Munro’s administration were merely initiatory; that the system was 
necessarily incomplete and imperfect, or, if I may so express myself, that 
the vital principle was wanting to give to it entire efficiency; and that, con¬ 
sequently, equally unfair and unsatisfactory must bo any allusion to the 
records of that period, for the purpose of illustrating or criticising a ryot- 
war setllcmetil, such as I have above described, mid such as at present 
prevails in the districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Coimbatoor, the Baramahb 
and part of Madura. Willi ecpial justice and appropriateness might a 
person discuss the merits of “ Macadamizatioii,'’ with reference to a road 
that had merely undergone the preliminary process of breaking the stones, 
and piling them in heaps by the way-side. 

In addition to the total inapplicability of the then existent state of things, 
there is another important reason why the Ceded Districts, during the time 
they were under Colonel Munro’s charge, should not be selected as an 
illustration of a ryotwar settlement. 1 allude to the high rate of the assesa- 
ment which then prevailed, and which was in itself sufficient to mar and 
neutralize the beneficial effects of the system, even had it been in full force. 
This circumstance has been seized upon as a pretext for condemning the 
measures and proceedings of Colonel Munro ns a collector, and for ques¬ 
tioning the sincerity of his regard for the welfare and prosperity of the 
people committed to his superintendence ; but it must be remembered, that, 
as the executive officer, it was sinqily his duty to fix, as an assessment on 
the land, a certain proportion of the produce, the amount of which was 
regulated and directed by a superior and controlling power. He repeatedly 
represented to the government the necessity for reduction, and that they 
could never expect to see the Ceded Districts in an advancing or flourishing 
condition, until the rents were lowered at least twenty-five per cent.: but 
the answer invariably was, tliat the state of the public finances would not, 
at the time, admit of the sacrifice of so large an amount of revenue. It 
appears, therefore, a peculiar hardsliip to attribute, as matter of accusation 
against Colonel Munro, what in fact arose wholly and solely from the 
exigencies of the state, and an imperative duly imposed on him by the 
government. In support of this view of tlie case, it is worthy of mention. 
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that the first aot of any importance of Sir Thomas Munro, on assuming the 
government of the presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1820, wa» 
to order a reduction in the assessment on the lands of the Ceded Districts, 
to the extent suggested by him on quitting them as collector in 1807; and it 
was with the view of ascertaining, from personal observation and inspee- 
tion, the result of the measure on die condition of the people, that he 
undertook his last fatal journey to Bellary, where he fell a sacrifice to the 
cholera, on the scene of his former labours and of his well-earned fame 
as a revenue officer, and among a people by whom he was deservedly loved 
and respected.* 

It has been adduced as a serious charge against the ryotwar settlement, 
that it requires constant tampering and interference with the people, and an 
extraordinary number of servants to carry on the details, and to keep tlie 
accounts, which are stated to be extremely numerous and complicated. 
The parties who bring tlie charge have, I apprehend, confounded the preli¬ 
minary process with the system itself; for the fact is, that, after the survey 
has been made, and the quantity, nature, and value, of land, in each 
village, have been ascertained, there cannot possibly be a system more 
simple, or that requires a smaller establishment to carry it into effect. If a 
ryot determines to cultivate tlie same land he did the preceding year, no 
alteration in the accounts is requisite ; the puttah which had been previously 
granted to him answers every purpose, and he is not troubled or interfered 
with in the slightest degree. It is only where land is about to be relin¬ 
quished, fresh ground taken into cultivation, or an alteration made in that 
which has been cultivated, that the services of a public officer are called into 
action. On the other hand, in my opinion, one of the greatest advantages 
Uiat accrues from tlie system is, that there is no intermediate authority between 
the people and tlieir rulers. They look up to tlie government and their 
officers as their immediate masters, their natural protectors, from whom 
they are to expect assistance to enable Uiem to carry on their cultivation, 
and forbearance or indulgence w hen they are in distress; and they hme the 
strongest of all inducements, self-interest, to support and strengthen our 
rule, from which they have acquired a degree of wealth, stability, and 
importance, they could never expect to retain, in case of the country 
reverting to a native government, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. 

1 would also add, that, to those persons, who deprecate the present mode 
of taxation in India, and consider tlic assessment on Hie land improperiy 
heavy, the ryotwar system holds out peculiar advantages, inasmuch as it 
reserves to us the power of making any reduction that may be thonght 
proper, whenever such a measure may be deemed Ttecessary or dearirtile; 
whereas in those districts where the rights of government haw been dele¬ 
gated in perpetuity to another, we have for ever shut the door to the 
possibility of ameliorating the condition of the great mass of the people. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have strictly confined myself to a general 

* ATcOmneetothe lettmte tlili dictbigulihed servant of the Indian goverament will prove, that It 
was the chief aim of hit omUtion, to elevate the condition and character of out natlveiu 14 ccti, liy 
taking them as low as was compatible with the due maintenance of our empire, and by opening to them 
the road to distinction and wealth, by their employment In the public service. 
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description of the ryot?\'ar settlement, and the beneficial effects which, to 
my own personal knowledge, have resulted from it, with the view of 
clearing up certain misconceptions which appear to me to have prevailed 
in regard to it; and I have not sought to give to it additional weight and lustrci 
by placing it in contrast with the other systems in force in India. I have, 
however, seen an excellent paper by Mr. Sullivan, the present principal col¬ 
lector of Coimbatoor, in answer to that part of Mr. Tucker’s work on the 
Finances of India, and the comments of the Edinburgh Reviewer thereon* 
which eulogize the zeiuindary sjstem of Lord Cornwallis, in contrast to, and 
at the expense of, the ryotwar settlement of Sir Thomas Munro, which 1 
have some reason to believe that gentleman intends lading before the public, 
who will thereby be enabled, from a detailed exposition of the nature and 
practical results of the two systfins, to form a pretty accurate estimate of 
their respective merits. No person is perhaps better ((uahtied for the task 
he has undertaken than Mr. Sullivan, who, to great talents and extensive 
revenue knowledge, adds the rare advantage of fourteen j ears' practical 
experience, as collector, in almost the only district in which the ryotwar 
.system has as yet received a fair and proper trial, and «here it has been 
my object and endeavour to prove that it has operated to the great and 
manifest advantage both of the government and of tiie people. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


London, April KWi, 18.30. 


M. 


RUSSIAN LITERARY ACQUISnTO.\S. 


If the Russians have hitherto furnished few literary productions of their 
own, their government has, ever since the time of Cutlierinc 11., shown a 
laudable anxiety to extend the field of literature, by drawing forth from 
obscurity and rendering accessible to the scholar those treasures of Eastern 
lore, which, owing to Mohammedan jealousy and apathy, would have remained 
for ever shut up in their libraries. The Russians now seldom confine their 


conquests in the East to territory, but carry off and deposit in their national 
libraries such literary spoils as they can obtain, by conquest or cession, in their 
victorious career. Their acquisitions of this kind, in their last war with Per¬ 
sia, are considerable. We arc favoured by Professor Fraehn with a list* of the 
MSS. obtained from the Mosque of Sheikh-Sefee at Ardcbil, and that of 
Achined at Akhalzikh, as they arc now .systematically arranged in the Impe¬ 
rial Library at St. Petersburgh ; of which the followipg is an abstract. 

The famous library of the mausoleum of Sheikh Sefeef has been mentioned 
by Olearius (a German traveller of the seventeenth century) and Mr. Morier, 
who, although they were permitted to view the books it contained, refer to 
none but the Koran. This Koran, together with the majority of the theolo¬ 
gical works contained in the establishment, have been left by the Russians to 
their former possessors; but all the other MSS.—composed, with the excep- 

• Which appeared in the SU Petersburgh Journals, No. I.Ta—14fi, of Jflj9. 

IsLil n j*?, mentlone,! as the founder of the SeiWI dynasty (who was 

ev« from him twl u of Tamerlane. It w«i. how. 

of cx..Itlng tlw, cclelnated h.dlvldual still n.ore, that they hi,., Shah Instead of sil.dkh! 
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tion of a few which are written in Arabic or the Oriental-Turkish dialect, in 
the Persian language—were carried off by the conquerors. Their booty con¬ 
sisted ill all of 16(i volumes, forming altogether 96 different works (many 
volumes being duplicates). 

Of these the following are the most important: 

Historical Department. —1. At the head of this important department we find 
two copies of Taberi's famous Ctironicle, which has never been found complete in the 
original Arabic, translated into Persian by Aboo Ali Muhammed ben Multammed al- 
Belamee, Vizier of the Sanmnide Emir, Mansur I. of the latter half of the tenth cen¬ 
tury of our era; together with the first volume of another translation in the same 
language. 2. A translation of the same work in the Jagatai, or Usbek dialect, made 
from the first Persian translation by Vabidi, of Balkh, under the reign of Kudsh- 
kundshee, Khan of Great Bukbaria, A.D. 1522. 3. Chronological, Historical, and 
Literary Tables, called Firdous-et-tevarikli, by Khosron ben Abid, commonly called 
Ibn Muin ; a work of uncommon interest, full of the most curious details. It is from 
the year 1405. 4.. Rousset-es-aufu, Mirkbond’s well-known Universal History, six vols. 
from different copies. 5. Khulaset el akhbar, by Khondemir, a useful extract from 
the former work. 6. Rshewithir-el-ahhbar by Munshec Biidak, of Kasvin, a universal 
history reaching to the year 1570, and in the author’s own band-writing. 7. liovsset- 
el-ahhab, a hi.story of the Prophet and hi.>> family, by the Seid Atallah ben Pass'-allah, 
more commonly known by the name of Dshemal cl-Hoosinee el-Muhaddis. Written 
A.D. 1494. 8. Medshma-el-ansab, by Moor-ed-din Muhammed (beginning of the 
17th century), a Genealogy of the Prophet and his descendants, with unusually full 
details. 9. Akhsan-el-kihar, by Muhammed ben Abee-Scid el Hoosiny cl Varaminee; 
also a very detailed account of the twelve Imams, with numerous drawings: two 
coi)ics. 10. First volume of llashid-cd-din’s famous Dshamee-et-tevarikh, full of 
drawings, which render the work very valuable. 11. The first volume of a continual 
tion of the same work, from A.II. 705 to 821; Anonymous. 12. Zefer-nameh, or 
History of Tamerlane, by Sheref-ed-din Yesdec; three copies, one of which contains 
tlie introduction, which was omitted in the translation of Petis dc la Croix. 13. Klionde- 
niir’s Ilabib-es-sen/er, vol iii. containing a History of Tamerlane and his successors, till 
A.II. 929. 14. Matla-es-saailine, by Abd-oor-resssik Samcrcandi. The author begins 
with the birth of the Hulaguide prince, Aboo-Said, and passing to the history of 
Tamerlane, concludes his nariative at A. 11.875. 15. Sheref-nameh, an important 

W'ork on the history of the Koords, by .Shercf-cd-din Bedlisee. The copy has been 
revised by the author himself; and Professor Charmoy intends to publish it with a 
translation. Id.Sefvtt-es-se/ee, a life of the celebrated Sheek 8cfec, by Tcvekkoolee ben 
Ismael Bessas. 17. Twlah-el-measir, by lla.san Nizaniee, a history of the two Afgati 
sultans of Ilindostan, Kotb-cd-din Ibck, and Shenis-ed-din-lletniish, to A.II. 614. 
18. The conference of Shah Tahinnsp I. with the ambassador sent to him by Sultan 
Suleiman L, to demand the rcstorutiuu of his .son Buyezid, who hud taken refuge at 
the Persian court. 

Poets, &c. 19. Doulct-shah’s well known Tesfierct-esh-slioera, or history of Per¬ 
sian Poetry, with an Anthology from the works of the poets mentioned. 20. Khulu- 
set-eLashuar, a similar work by an unknown author: vol. iii. comprising forty-one 
poets of the 9th century of the Hegira. 21. Firdousi's Shah-namchi a codex in the 
Neskhee character, A.II. 733, witli numerous (bad) drawings. There are three other 
copies of the same work, but very imperfect. 22. The Divan of Envercc. 23. Niza- 
mcc’s Pentas, with pictures. There arc six other copies of the same work, besides 
several odd volumes. 24. Khakancc’s Tho/cs-eUlrakine- 25. Sifee’s Divan. 26. 
Attar’s Book of Mysteries.. 27. A complete collection of the Poems of Kemal-ed- 
din Ismail Isfalianee: two copies. 28. A collection of Saadi’s works; and several 
detached pieces of the same author in various copies. 29. The collected works of 
the Emir Hasan Dehlcvce, (ob. A.II. 725), two copies, besides some single works of 
the same author, several copies. 30. Emir Ilasah Dchlevee’s Divan. 31. That of 
the Khadshop Kermanee. 32. That of Ibii-Ycmin. 33. The Romance of Mulir 
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(And Mufihteree, by Muhwnmed ben Ahmed Tcbrisee (two cepies). 34. Tlie DtVen 
of Hafiz. 35. The collected workn of Imad-ed-din Kermanee, (two copies). 36. 
Those of the Hakim Nesaiec. 37. Those of Katibee. 38. Shahee’s Gazels, with 
drawings (tliree copies). 39. The Divan of the dervish Deehekee. 40. Jami’s 
Heptas, with drawings : single, works of the same in various copies. 41. Tiawvr- 
nameh, by Abdullah llatifee (four copies). 42. Shah-nameh, or deeds of the Persian 
Shah Ismail I. by the same author. 43. Seven Prospects, ditto. 44. The collected 
works of Nevai, in the Usbek dialect. In this valuable collection of the renowned Vizier 
MirAlee-Shir, (which however does not comprise the whole of his works) we And also 
the TarM, from which Fenai translated the ancient Persian history into tfie Romnee, 
or West-Turkish language, (printed at Vienna in 1785.) 45. The Pentas of this author, 
also in the Usbck dialect. 46. An Elegy on the death of the said Emir, who died 
A.C. 1501. 47-40. The Divans of Baba Figanee, Sofiilee and Asifee. 50. A 
Poem on Writing by Mcslicdce; an autograph. 51. <?««• r« fcAawgoa, or the bell 
and cudgel; by Kasimer Koosinee Dsboonabadee (four copies, one of which was 
written by Shah Tahmasp I.) 5.3. Another Shah-nanuh, celebrating the deeds of 
Ismul I., by die same author. 64. Tliis writer’s Divan. 55. The Shah and the 
Dervish, by Ililalee. 56 Elilee Shirasee’s collected works j among which w’e also 
perceive the romantic poem of 7^e Dight and the Butterfly, and some very useful 
chronograms. 57. An Iskender-nameh, an epic |)oem of Aleitander the Great, in 
Turkish, by Adcrbydshan, W'ith drawings. 

The Third Division contains a dozen duplicates of theological, moral, philoso¬ 
phical, medical, and other w'orks of this kind, partly written in Arabic, of which the 
following are the most interesting;—58. Ifosn-oo-dil, an nllcgorical romance, by 
Yahya Fettahee Mishabooree. 59. The Meraeban-nameh, a moral treatise, after the 
manner of the KeU til Bimne. 60. A Persian translation, or rather recasting, of 
Aboo Hasan Alee ben Muhammed el-Mcdainee’s book of Joy after Sorrino, by 
Hoosine ben Asaad ben el Hoosine ed-Uehestanoe el Mooeyyedce. 61. Rasee's 
Kmash, and 62. An immense folio volume of the celebrated Physician Havee, in 
Arabic. 63—66. Four highly interesting collections of writing copies (Murahkaat), in 
almost all kinds of Arabic and Persian hands, from the most celebrated writing, 
nrasten of the 9th and lOtli centuries of the Hegira. One of these coliections is orna- 
nented with paintings, stated as being unparalleled in finish, among eastern artists. 
A Catahgtu raisonnt of the whole collection has l)een prepared by Professor Ctiarmoy, 
]>r. Frahn, and Mirza Jaffer, and will shortly be published. The works are beanti- 
ftilly written, and sumptuously ornamented and bound, being almost all pious bequests 
of Shah Abbas the Great, in the year 1608, as it is stated on a label on the first page 
of every volume. " Abbas the Sefide, the dog (who keeps watch) at the threshold 
of the tomb of Alee the son of Aboo-Talib (upon whom be peace!), has bequeathed 
this book to the brilliant tomb of Shah Sefee (on whom be God’s mercy!); and who¬ 
ever desires it, may read in them, how'ever, with the condition that it shall not be 
removed from the tomb; and if any one removes it, on him be the blood of the Imam 
Husine (upon whom be God’s peace!)” 

The library of the mosque of Akhmed at Akhalzikh, transferred to St Petersburgh, 
composed of about the same number of volumes as that of Ardebil, chiefly consists of 
Arabian philological, philosophical, and mathematical having belonged to the 

medreseh (sdiool) attached to the establishment. Although less important timn 
those just enumerated, they are sufficiently interesting to the Oriental scholar, to 
deserve particularizing. 

Philology.* —A Treatise on Calligraphy, l>y Abdullah ben Alee of Hit (No. 1); 
and calligraphic specimens, (M«ra*fciot No.2). The well-known five elementaiy 
tmoks Of Arabic Grammar: Mirah-el-arvafa, Issee, &c. with comroentarMt (8—13). 
S»etAh*a (hot Sibuyeh) Booh, the oldest Arabic grammar extant: this codex, of 
whidi there is only the first volume, is dated A. H. 547, and eojned from one of 
the year 389 (A.D. 999), (44). The Hundred Rules of the Arabic Syntax, by AW* 

• All the works, the language of which Jt not wpMMly bUted, are wiiltea in Anbk. 
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ool-Raliir Dshordslianec (Sli) ; with commentaries by Yahya ben Nasooh and others 
(32, 33, 35, 37, and 232). llarirce’s Commentaries on his Mulhet-el-irab (51). The 
Enmusedsh, or a concise account of Samakhshcri’s Syntax (GO); with commentaries 
by Ardcbilue and Bcrdaee (60 and 61), besides a special commenhiry of the poetical 
passoges contained in the work (65). Miabah, a work on syntax by Mootarrisce (18) j 
and explanations of Tadsir-cd-din Isferuinee's commentary on this work, by anonymous 
writers (56 and 58). Ibn-el-IIadsliib’s granimur, called Shajia (16); with commen¬ 
taries (30 and 31). The same author’s syntax, Kafia, (three copies, 15,17, and 47); 
with a commentary by Jann (20); ditto, by Raszi Astcrabadi, only the second vo¬ 
lume (21); ditto, by Soodi, Turkish, (21); ditto, by Muliammcd ben Ilalebi (29); 
glossaries to these and other commentators (21, 22, and 265); and finally a gram¬ 
matical analysis of the work (25). Sendshanee’s Ifadee nml Kaf e (73). Three copies 
of Ibn IVIalik’s Alfia, a poem of a thousand verses on Arabic syntax (-W, 45, and 2(16), 
with commentaries (18 and 49). A commentary by Ibu-cl-Moonla to llcsham’s 
Mog/im-al-lcbib (52); and another by Aboo-seiia on the same author’s Kavuid-al- 
irab r51). Four grammatical works by Birgilce, with commentaries on them by va¬ 
rious authors (.38, 43, 46, 61, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72). Kasvinoc’s commentaries on 
Sakkakec’s 3/i/2a/i, or rhetoric (221, 221); with commentaries and illustrations of 
this work (75, 76, 77). Soyooteo’s Aljia, and commentary (20.5, 50). A commen¬ 
tary on Aboo’l kasim Sainerkandee’s work on metaphors, by Isain-cd-din Tsfcraince 
(222, 249, and 266); with scholia on this commentary (89—91). Uasce’s selection 
from D.shoubcrec, enriched with additions from other works, a beautifully punctuated 
MS. (92). The Kumua (93). The large Arabic and Turkish dictionary, Akhteree (95). 
Nimet-ul]uii’.s Persian and Arabic Vocabulary (97). Logheti A/iirarf, Arabic and 
Turkish (98). The rhymed Persian and Turkish Vocabulary, by Shubidee (99), with 
two commentaries on the same (100 and 101). Nis(A-es-stib^un, an Arabic and 
Persian vocabulary, arranged accoiding to the subjects. Tarifat, a definition of the 
technical terms used in philology, philosophy, theology, kc. (103) 

B]-'I.les LKTTiits.—Six different woiks of instruction on prosody (3, 78, 80, 104, 
208, 2‘10). Motenebbee’s i9i(-aa (105). Second vol. of Sherishce’s large commen¬ 
tary on Ilariree’s AfeAflran<( 106). The six Mekumat ol Soyootee (211). Safedee’s 
commentary to the Lamiat-el-adaht tn (101) An interesting selection from various 
ancient writers, mostly poets(210).—Persian poets: Hafiz’s D«'a?i(108), with 
Soodec’s Turkish commentary to the same (109); J ami’s Tokfet-cl-abrar (llO) ; the 
mystical Cru&/ienccrar, by Mahmud Shebisteree (213); and .several smaller works.— 
Turkish ditto: the Divans of Foszoolce(111), of Siibit(112), and Baghib(113); 
the lIUyet-en,~nebee, by Sadr-cd-din Khakannec (116); and some minor poems. 

lIisTOiiY—llashid’s History of the Ottoman Empire from the year 1660—1721 
(120). Tash-Kopri Sadeh’s Biographies of Ottoman Scholars, two copies (l2l, 122) 
A Kaiioon-nameh, or collection of imperial ordinances with respect to the distribution 
of lands, of the year 1609; Turkish (123). 

Philosophy. —Katibcc’s Logic, called Shemsia (145); with commentaries &c. to 
this work (125, 126, 127, 131, 134, 135, 143). Ibn Sina’s (Avicenna) Logic and 
Metaphysics (136); and two commentaries (137, 138). Commentaries on Tefta- 
sanee’s ^^/^^(ISO, 140,251,252). Asir-cd-din Abheree’s Logie (242) ; with com¬ 
mentaries and gio.ssaries(142, 144, 148, 256, 147, 241). A commentary to the 
HikmeUd-ain (150). Senoosoe’s commentary to his own manual of Logic. 
a work on dialectics, by Aszod-ed-din Idshy, with commentaries, (225, &c.) Shemt- 
cd-din Samerkandee’s Dialectics, with two commentaries (152, 153, 253). A com¬ 
mentary by Tash-Kopri on his own Dialectics, with scholia by an anonymous writer 
(155, &c.) 

A selectipn of Proverbs, arranged after the subjects, by Mustapha ben Ibrahim (228). 
Snadee’s Gulistau (Persian) (156); with two Turkish commentaries (157, 158). 
Knnalisadch’s work on Ethics, Turkish (159). The Kitah-ts-siaact-fee-tedbiT el-mem^ 
leketve hifaz, er-rceaaet, or Sirr-d-arrar (the secret of secrets), a work perfectly 
unknown before, and which was at first mistaken for a translation of the Politics of 
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Arihtotlo. It i'^ ii pattfui (»l Anibian calligrnpli^'. aixlonme originally from the library 
of the 'J'»Iieikesc iMamolukes of Sultan Almo-Nasr Kuitbi (KK)). 

Theology. — Two beautiful MSS. of the Koran, of modern dates (161 and 162). 
Commentaries on the same by Siimakhsheree and Biszavee(163, 164). Abu Shame’s 
eommentary on the Skatibia; the 2d volume (166). Nesefee’s artieles of faith of 
Islainism (267); with a commentary and scholia (167, 268, Ac.). KlJalkhali’s Glo.s- 
sary to Devani’s commentary (2-10). Nasir-ed-din Toosy’s Tedshrid, n itli a commen¬ 
tary (2 j 7). The Arabic I’saltcr, or pretended rsalms of David, a copy of which 
is al<o in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; this MS. is of the date A.II. 1018. (172). 

M.vthesiatic.vl Scienxes.— The Kernel of Malhemalics, by Bcha-cd-din Amilcc 
(2j9). A eommentary on Ibn-cl-Ilaim’s Arithmetic (171). Slicins-ed-diu Samer- 
kandi’s Elements of Geometry, with 3o figures after Euclid, with a commentary (251). 
A commentary and a glossary to T.shagminee’s Astronomy (175,179); I.nrec’s com¬ 
mentary on Alee Kooshdshcc’s Astronomy (176). Several works on the use of the 
astrolabe, some of which arc in Persian; some small treatises on several kinds of 
quadrants ; one on the almanack; and another on the art of pointing, &c. 

Medicine.— Mudshcrrebat-el-Kawass, a work on the jiowers of bodies of the three 
natural kingdoms, by a son of the famous .Vvenzoar (200). On the Preservation and 
Restoration of Healtli, by Salceh ben Nasr: 'J uiki.'-h, of the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury (101). A Turkish dispensatory (Alirahiutin), pretended to be fraii.slatcd from the 
Greek by Omar Effendi and his tather, under itruhamiued IV. (2t)2). Another 
Phamuicopa ia (212); and lastly a couple of works (20.3, 201) belonging to the Ilm-el 
bah and mther a singular appendage to a school and temple library. 

Many of these works, and amongst these the most valuable, are in an imper¬ 
fect condition; others, it will be seen, have already been printed. Some, it 
would a|>pcar, liave been lost, or carried ollj on their way from Tiflis to the 
capital. Dr. I'Vichii as.siircs us, that the cafaloffue raisonne of this collection 
which he has made, in conjunction with the two persons mentioned before, 
will furnish materials to fill up many chasms in our works on Eastern literature, 
and rectify a great mass of errors with respect to Mohammedan bibliography 
and literary history, which have been for ages transferred from one author to 
another. 


POPULATION OF CHINA. 

The Canton Register of October .3, has some remarks upon the population of 
China, in which it is stated that in the Ta-tsing~h%vnii‘t'cen, the emperor Kicn- 
lung mentions that in the 49th year of Kang-hc (A.J). 1719), soon after the 
conquest, which had thinned the population, the remaining inhabitants in 
China wa.s only 23,312,200; hut that, the year preceding his writing, which was 
A. D. 179.3, the amount made out from the returns sent in from all the provin¬ 
ces, was 307,467,200. The census was, therefore, taken before Lord Macart¬ 
ney’s visit to Pekin, where that nobleman was informed that the population of 
China was .333,000,000, which enormous sum staggered the credibility of 
Europeans. The emperor states that the increase in the population since 1710, 
had been about fifteen-fold, which would make the amount 345,000,000: this 
shews that there is no error in the numeration. The emperor further states 
that, after the conquest, large tracts of land, which were unoccupied, were 
given in fee to any who would undertake to cultivate them: poor applicants 
had cattle and implements of husbandry given them by government. The 
emperor adds that the land did not yield .sufficient to feed its occupants. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society, April 3</.—Sir George Staunton, Bart., V.P., presid¬ 
ed at the meeting of this day. 

Amongst the donations presented were the following, from the Hon. 
East-India Company, Wilson’s Catalogue of the Alackcnzie Collection, and 
Goldingham’s Madras Observatory Papers; from Chas. W'ilkins, Esq., his 
Sanscrit Grammar, and Sanscrit Radicals', from Colonel Ilopkinson, C.B., 
fragments of human bones, military weapons, vases, &c., taken by him out of 
a tumulus near iiydrabad. These articles were found at a considerable depth 
In a kind of coffin, and enclosed in sand; there is not the slightest appearance 
of a village or even of a tank near these remains, but from the bones bearing 
evident marks of having been burnt, it is supposed to have been the tomb of a 
Hindu. The articles of metal, when exposed, appeared perfect, but crumbled 
to pieces when touched: the sword and spear resemble in form those still iu 
use, but the vessels of pottery are of a shape now unknown ; the cups are 
similar both in shape and material to those used by the p,hoongccs (priests) of 
Ava. Ail the inquiries Colonel il. could make, failed in eliciting a single con¬ 
jecture as to the probable time when these relics were deposited iu the 
tumulus, i Other donations were presented from Professor Fraehn, the Royal 
Academy of Turin, &c. d’c. 

His Highness the Pacha of Egypt was proposed by the council for election 
as an honorary member of the Society, and the meeting having, conformably 
with the twelfth article of the Society’s Regulations, proceeded to an imme¬ 
diate ballot, his Highness was unanimously elected an honorary member 
accordingly. 

George Tumour, Esq., of the Ceylon civil service, was elected a non-resi¬ 
dent member of the Society. 

Captain Edward Sabine, secretary R.S., having made his payments, and 
signed the obligation book, was introduced and admitted a member. 

Major Price’s extracts from the Alaalcicliaut e Uara Shekohy were read in 
continuation. 

The extract read this day comprised part of the fortieth treatise of the work 
referred to, which contains twenty-four discourses on speech and writing, and 
on the senses external and internal, together with the preliminary' chapter of 
the Zand til Aloussau/erin, or “ traveller’s viaticum,” composed by Nausscr, 
the son of Khossron, a lineal descendant of the Arabian |n'ophet. From the 
reference made to this work in the Alaalelchaul, it would appear to have been 
written about the middle of the ninth century of our era, that is, when Ethel- 
wulph, the son of Egbert, filled the throne of England; and it accordingly 
presents a very curious specimen of the notions entertained in the East, at a 
remote period, upon the operations of the human mind. 

The writer first speaks of time as the obstetric medium by which all the 
varieties of animal and vegetable creation are ushered into life. Time again, 
he observes, is included in duration. Every thing allowed to arrive at perfec¬ 
tion, whether in man or other than man, is also destined finally to perish 
through the same means and gradation by which it was produced. In confir¬ 
mation of this is cited the verse of the Koran: “ After decay comes repro¬ 
duction ; and after re|uodnction, decay.” 
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He then remarks upon the duty of every intelligent being to examine into 
the nature of his own existence, whence he came and whither he shall go; 
reflecting that, while in this world, he is under the influence of a two-fold 
action, that of increase and diminution, from which there is no exemption: 
but there can be no action or motion unconnected with time; and time moves 
in two separate sections, that which is past, and that which is not yet come; 
and between these two there is an interval incapable of division, like the line 
between the sun and the shade, which belongs to neither. He designates this 
interval now —which has neither distance nor extension—belonging neither to 
time past nor to that which is to come. Through life, man finds himself 
placed in this interval of noio —the time past being ever on the increase in pro¬ 
portion as these intervals arc added to it, just as in numbers the aggregate of 
millions is but the accumulation of units. The remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with the detail of the author’s motives and design in writing the work. 

A portion of Sir Wm. Jones’s letters to the late Mr. Davis were then read. 
They principally related to the paper on Hindu Astronomy, written by the 
latter gentleman, and published in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
In one of them is an inquiry relative to the Jatamasi, or true Indian spike¬ 
nard, upon which the president wrote an essay, contained in the third volume 
of the same work. He asks whether the curled locks of it, which the drug¬ 
gists sell dry, are the roots of the Baccharis, or only bundles of fibres shooting 
from the bottom of the stem ? observing, that the Europeans, who nevef saw 
the fresh plant, are divided in opinion upon the question. 

April I'ith ,—A meeting was held as usual this day, the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., V.P., in the chair. 

Donations were presented from Mrs. llebcr, of seven spears, three fans 
(each made of a leaf of the Talput palm), two Singhalese bows, a chabuk or 
whip, a punkah made of grass, and a shield; from J. F. Davis, Esq. 

Hunter’s Views in the Mysore, forty in number; and from Sir Thos. Strange, 
the Addenda to his work on Hindu law. 

Lieut. Colonel Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both 
members of the Madras Auxiliary to the Royal Asiatic Society, were proposed, 
and, as such, immediately balloted for and elected. 

The reading of Captain Low’s account of the Siamese Buddha was conti¬ 
nued. The extract related to the PJirabaat, or sacred footstep of the Buddha, 
worshipped by the Siamese. A copy of the original impression accompanies 
the paper, and was exhibited at the meeting. It is divided into not less than a 
hundred compartments, exclusive of the toes, each containing some emblem ; 
each of the toes contains a double ligurc of the lotus. The original is cut in 
a rock, which is enclosed in a temple. La Louberc states it to be five or six 
times as long as a man’s foot, and proportionably broad ; and says that the 
Siamese believe the elephants, rhinoceroses, and all the other beasts of the 
forest, worship it, when no one is near. This is considered by the Buddhists to 
be the impression of the right foot of Buddha; that of his left being the one 
existing at the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. Capt.Low next refers toWilford’s 
observations upon the various footsteps of this kind existing in different parts 
of the world; and notices the similarity between a PJirabaat and the cele¬ 
brated Membine table said to have been discovered on a mummy by Mont- 
faucon.* 

This paper was followed by the section of Colonel Kennedy’s Analysis of 

* Thcncnuineniiisofthiirclicof.nillquily has, however, been called in quCitUoii. 
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Mulioinnicdan Law, referring to the relations of private life; which was suc¬ 
ceeded by a further selection from the letters of Sir Wm. Jones, which con¬ 
tained some curious observations relative to the antiquity of the Hindu laws 
and literature, and exhibited in a very interesting manner the ardent enthusiasm 
with which that distinguished scholar devoted himself to the pursuit of oriental 
literature. 

The meeting adjourned to the 1st of May. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta .—At a meeting of this Society, held on the 8th 
November, Sir C. Grey, president, in the chair, a letter was read from Mr. 
Cosmo De Koros, declining the monthly allowance offered him by the Society, 
and any assistance until his visit to Calcutta. 

An account of the Jains, by the secretary, was read, in continuation of his 
account of the Hindu sects. 

Various donations were received for the museum and library. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta ,—A meeting of this Society took 
place on the 4th July; Mr. Ogilvy in the chair. 

A paper entitled “ Memoranda on Cholera,” was presented by Mr. Dickson, 
assistant surgeon, H.M. 30th regt., which was read and discussed. 

Mr. Dickson considers cholera a neuralgic disease, or one originating in 
morbid action of the nervous system. Epilepsy, he remarks, is as often the 
effects of irritation in the digestive organs as of direct disease of the brain. 
It may be produced also by various poisons. Although in India, where epi¬ 
demic cholera is found,—he conceives, more frequently arising from a vitiated 
atmosphere,—he docs not recognise any difference between the train of symp¬ 
toms induced by the action of arsenic injected into a vein, and that observed 
in cholera. The bite of certain snakes, concussion of the brain or stomach 
from a blow, and, occasionally, surgical operations, are followed by a similar 
disorder. It is a frequent result, be maintains, of gun-shot wounds, and the 
hydrocyanic and oxalic acids will produce it in its most fatal form, as will a 
stroke of lightning or electricity. “ In short, whatever, directly or indirectly, 
by immediate contact or by sympathy, irritates or weakens the nervous 
energy, will, according to its degree of violence and rapidity, produce parti¬ 
cular affections more or less approaching to this terrific disease. When death 
is an immediate consequence, we shall not perhaps be able to detect a single 
mordid appearance on dissection; but where the fatality shall have been slow, 
we have congestion, and if still more slowly induced, we have inflammation, 
and even gangrene superseding.” In cholera, he contends, the brain loses 
its control over the nerves of motion. In this disease, an action, analogous 
to that which takes place in the vascular system under the influence of dry 
gangrene, takes place in the nervous. The muscles of the toes and fingers 
first act irregularly, and the irregular action extends upwards, until the nerves 
of respiration and secretion escape from the control of the brain, when the 
issue of course must be fatal. According to the degree of nervous irritation 
will be the effect upon the secreting organs. This is illustrated by the mode 
in which the passion of grief acts upon the lachrymal organs. In common or 
moderate cases the tears flow profusely; but when the feelings of the sufferer 
are completely absorbed in this depressing passion, the lachrymal secretion 
ceases entirely for a time, and the eyes are glazed and dry. In cholera, this 
is not the only secretion that ceases,—the liver secrets no bile, the skin no 
perspiration, or if it does, it is the cold clammy sweat that exudes from the 
atonic veins of the moribund. 
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If it be objected, as an argument against the brain being the primary scat of 
disease, that the patient is rational to the last, we know, reasons Mr. Dickson, 
that the sensific and inotilic portion of a nerve, are, to a certain extent, in¬ 
dependent of each other, and it is the motific portion over which the brain 
loses its influence in cholera. “This is the most essential to life; the idiot has, 
for the most part, but little sense of pain, and can bear intense heat and cold 
with impunity. The sensific nerves arc blunted, but having still the motific 
power in all his muscles, and what is more to our purpose, in those of respi¬ 
ration, life in him not unfrequcntly proceeds to a good old age. The cholera 
patient, on the contrary, is sensible of pain to the Inst; he complains of the 
weight of a blanket, and in a bath at 100° he feels the heat insupportable; but 
his muscular powers arc prostrate, his stomach and bowels become palsied, 
and the respiratory organs arc unable to continue their functions.” 

The more the lungs collapse, in consequence of losing tlieir nervous energy, 
or being no longer under the control of the brain, the blood pursues its course 
with greater difficult)', and becomes black and viscid, from not getting its pro¬ 
per volume of oxygen. The conditiem of a person, whose lungs arc collapsed 
from an artificial cause, is analogous to that of a person in Indian cholera. 
The dreadful thirst complained of in this disease is also common to other 
affections, in which there is a difficulty of respiring. It is the bitterest feeling 
of the wounded in a ficld-of battle, and of those who have lust much blood. 

The appearances after death of those who have died of cholera arc pre¬ 
cisely the same, he remarks, with those found in an animal that has been 
strangled, drowned, or poisoned by noxious vapours, viz. a cuilui)sed state of 
the lungs, a loaded condition of the brain, the right side of the heart, and, in 
a word, of all the internal veins, with black arterial blood. 

With resjiect to the treatment; viewing cholera as a disease of debility, 
Mr. Dickson is decidedly opposed to the practice of venesection. The 
strongest stimulants ought to be administered the moment the symptoms of 
the disease appear; he places no reliance on calomel as a remedy, and blisters 
only torture. In an early stage of the disease, he thinks that, on the princi|)lc 
of counter-irritation, cold affusion could not fail to be useful. The warm 
bath, he conceives, only weakens. Arsenic, he thinks, might |)rove bene¬ 
ficial, as well as the hydrocyanic acid. He condemns the practice of covering 
up the patient, inasmuch as the skin is thus kept from absorbing the ox)gcn 
from the atmosphere, which, in this disease, he asserts, it has the power of 
doing to a greater extent than at any other time. Ablution with cohl water 
being particularly grateful to the patient, Mr. Dickson apprehends that the 
skin, to a certain extent, has the power of absorbing, and even of decom¬ 
posing water. “ Can the water, in this instance, contribute to his relief in a 
analogous manner to what takes place in sprinkling the fluid on the nearly 
decayed fire of tlic smithy?”— Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

A meeting of this Society was held on the 3d October, when a paper by Dr. 
Ilardie was read, on the production and effects of malaria in the valley of 
Oudeypoor. • 

Dr. ilardie appears to concur with Dr. McCulloch in his conclusions 
generally respecting this extensive morbific cause. Although, he observes, 
some of the diseases attributed by Dr.'McCulloch to malaria arc, compara¬ 
tively speaking, rare in this country, yet when we consider the universal 
occurrence of disease from this source, over the whole of the Indian empire, 
we shall have little reason to congratulate ourselves on our exemption from 
any of the occasional effects of this poison. Not only fever, in all its varied 
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forms, but that still more dreadful scourge cholera, is, according to Dr. Me 
Cullocb, attributed to it. When, however, to these we add dysentery, rheu¬ 
matism in all its varied fornis of sciatica, tic douloureux, neuralgia, tooth-ache, 
and rheumatic ophthalmia, and the most melancholy of all afflictions, mania ; 
our cause of wonder is, that any of us should escape from the efiects of 
malaria. 

Many of those more trilling aiTcctions too, of which we hear people con¬ 
stantly complain, but which can hardly be exactly termed diseases, are attri¬ 
butable to the same source, as restlessness, loss of appetite, bodily and mental 
languor, and many of those undefined sensations which we arc in the habit of 
calling bilious and dyspeptic. 

With respect to the peculiar locality of Oudeypoor itself, Dr. Hardie states, 
that it enjoys the unenviable distinction of exhibiting, within a narrow circle, 
every possible combination of circumstances which have been thought favour¬ 
able to the production of malaria, and yet the place enjoys a very fair reputa¬ 
tion as to salubrity, although there can be no doubt, as .is shown by Dr. 
llardic, that the poison docs exist, and that to a great extent, in the valley 
and neighbourhood. 

Although, according to his personal experience, the number of casualties 
in the place has been very few, generally speaking, yet he slates that there is 
abundant evidence of the existence of malaria to a great extent, the correct¬ 
ness of which assertion, he thinks, will not be called in question, when it is 
known that there is scarcely an individual inhabitant of the valley of Oudc}'- 
pour who has not sudered, more or less, from intermittent fever. During the 
months of August, September, October, and November, there are great num¬ 
bers of individuals on the sick list; and although the mortality has always 
been small in proportion to the number of the sick, still cases of severe jungle 
fever yearly occur ; but lor the most part, in native cases, of a tractable 
nature. 

Besides fever, there arc many cases of rheumatism, which he does not hesi¬ 
tate to refer to malaria as a cause. This disease is exceedingly common in the 
valley, both in its usual and neuralgic form, &c. 

The inhabitants of Oudeypoor are hardy and intelligent. The Rajpoots are 
a strong, manly-looking race, entirely diflferent from the people of Bengal. 
They are extremely shrewd and quick, and although much cannot, Dr. liardie 
conceives, be said for their moral qualities, still tlieir character displays nothing 
of that imbecility of mind which Dr. McCulloch states is so remarkable in the 
inhabitants of countries where malaria is abundantly produced. The poorer 
classes, indeed, more especially the Bheels and Mcenhas, arc certainly a dimi¬ 
nutive race; but this appears more to depend on the poorness and scantiness 
of their food, and on the kind of life which, as professed plunderers, they are 
obliged to lead, while their bodily activity is |)roverbial, and as far as can be 
judged of individuals so cireiimstunced, though they be ignorant in the extreme, 
this docs not arise from mental deliciency. That they have cunning enough, 
and courage enough, to render themselves feared by their Rajpoot masters, 
there has been good reason to conclude. Neither does it appear that the ave¬ 
rage length of human life is shorter in the Oudeypoor than in other apparently 
more healthy districts; and there are many individuals, among his native 
acquaintances, whom Dr. liardie could point out as goodly specimens of ha/e 
old men, for Asiatics at least. 

Malaria is supposed to be a compound gas, whose existence is only known 
to us from its cflects on the animal economy. According to greater or less 
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dilution with the atmosphere, &c. will be its virulence. Particular spots, 
therefore, are more dangerous than others, although why they should be so is 
not siifTicicntly obvious, at least in the present state of physiological science. 
It does not appear to ascend to a great height in the atmosphere, for some¬ 
times a person standing erect will escape the cifects of the poison, who would 
immediately be aftected by it in the recumbent posture; and the difference in 
salubrity, especially in this country, of a chamber on the ground floor and an 
upper room, is proverbial. That cholera is produced by malaria, or some such 
cause, is no original opinion of Dr. linrdie's, it having already been repeatedly 
adverted to. That gentleman, we think, justly urges, that all who arc acquainted 
with the history of the disease, will admit the great probability of this patho¬ 
logical deduction. The peculiarly capricious course which this dreadful scourge 
frequently pursues, sometimes attacking those on the one side of a river, 
sometimes those on the other, and sometimes raging round some particular 
spots, while the inhabitants of those spots escape entirely, clearly indicates 
that the generation of the poison which causes the disease is local, and that it 
depends more on a peculiar state of the soil than on the atmosphere. 

According to native accounts, cholera has been known at Oudeypoor from 
time immemorial. For the last three years, however, the place has been 
unusually free from its attacks; though in Ajmere, Jcypoor, &c. it has raged 
with uncommon violence. The time of its appearance is towards the end of 
the season of the hot winds, and it is of rare occurrence at any other period 
of the year. It is stated by the natives uniformly to disappear after the rains 
have fairly set in, when the atmosphere becomes cool and agreeable, and the 
exposed bottoms of the lakes have again been covered with water ; and what 
is worthy of remark, it has generally been found that women, and individuals 
of the Jain tribe, have been much more liable to its attacks than the Rajpoots 
and Mussulmans. The Jains form a very numerous body in Oudeypoor, and 
the mortality among them is stated to be always in a pr()[)ortion fearfully great. 
Is the circumstance attributable to the more substantial and generous nature of 
the food consumed by the Rajpoots, or to the enormous quantities of opium 
which they are in the daily habit of swallowing? 

** In the city of Oudeypoor there are particular houses which have always 
been found to be particularly unhealthy, and in many of our cantonments 
there are particular bungalow’s and compounds which our servants strongly 
recommend us not to occupy. These warnings ought not to be altogether 
disregarded. Though we do not participate in the superstitions'terrors of the 
natives, who never fail to attribute the unhealthiness of such spots to super¬ 
natural agency, still the most extensive experience has proved that certain 
spots are peculiarly unhealthy, though we frequently cannot assign any cause 
why they should be so.” 

With reference to the introduction of malaria into the s}'stem, and its 
agency as a poison, Dr. Ilardie thinks the most rational supposition is, that we 
inhale it during respiration, the lungs being thus the qicdium of its introduc¬ 
tion. Portions of it, however, may possibly be absorbed by the sub-cutaneou.s 
vessels, from atmospheres impregnated with it; or still more probably, per¬ 
haps, from bathing in waters saturated with the poison. Though we be unac- 
qusunted with the modtis operandi of malaria, we know, at least, that it has a 
most powerful influence on the nervous system (the brain, of course, included); 
indeed it appears to be the principal, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say, the 
original seat of the disease. Whether this morbific influence be exerted 
directly, or whether the- poison be, in the first instance, absorbed and mingled 
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with the blood, is a question fur discussion. That the functions of die glan¬ 
dular system are dependent on the nervous, we are well aware of, and any 
general derangement in the latter necessarily Infers a corresponding derange¬ 
ment in the former. Hence we may account for the diseased state - of the 
secretions in diseases induced by malaria; and to this same derangement in 
the nervous system we may attribute the torpidity of the bowels, as also the 
irritability of the stomach, and in general of the nerves of sense ; which irri¬ 
tability frequently gives place to a complete and general torpidity.— Cal. Gov, 
Gax. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Soriety of Calcutta .—At a meeting of this 
Society, held on the Slst October, Sir Edward llvan, president, in the chair. 
Dr. Carey was requested to accept the office of additional vice-president, which 
the reverend gentleman accepted. 

Amongst the native gentlemen admitted members of the Society on this 
occasion, were Maha Raja Mclcrjcct Singh, and his Highness Shumsoodowlah, 
nawaub of Dacca. 

Mr. Nathaniel Alexander presented to the meeting a paper, by Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son, of London, on indigo, as a mercantile speculation, and some additions 
to his own essay on that subject, presented at the last meeting. 

Mr. V/ilkinson deems that he has, beyond all doubt, established the impor¬ 
tant fact, that the cultivation of indigo in India has been rapidly extending 
during the last four years, and lias arrived, as evidenced by the last crop, at an 
amount unprecedented in the history of the article. There is no question, he 
tliinks, that the means of producing indigo in India are ultimated. The new 
lauds, and these he asserted are in abundance, are more productive than those 
now in use. “ Every year must improve the system of the planter and the 
riianufactnrera, as well in the preparation of the indigo as in providing against 
irrcat failures in the crop, cither from droughts or inundations; of which fact 
ihe crop of is the best proof, having, according to the reports of it, from 
the lime of the sowing continually to its maturity and housing, been exposed 
to every disadvanuge of early drought and late inundation, and yet yielding 
90,000 maunds !’‘ 

“ It is evident (Mr. VV. proceeds) that the spur has been given to extend 
cultivation, and that the tide of over-production in this article has set in 
through India, in the same way in which in other foreign produce it has even¬ 
tually brought down prices to the level of the cost of production.” If tin's be 
conceded as fact, it is of main importance in considering the future currency 
of the article. In short, Mr. Wilkinson evidently considers indigo as far 
advanced in price beyond its natural level, whence it follows that it must have 
a considerable fall. 

Mr. Wilkinson is at issue with some of the facts clearly demonstrated in the 
paper of Mr. Alexander. For instance, Mr. Wilkinson thinks that new lands 
are to be easily got in Bengal, and that they arc more productive than the old; 
Mr. Alexander is of a very opposite opinion. Mr. Wilkinson endeavours to 
make it out that there is over-production; Mr. Alexander, on the other hand, 
shews that production has prudently and properly kept pace with demand. 
Had wc no more cogent reason, therefore, than his view being the most cheer¬ 
ing one, wc would rather lean to the opinions and experience of the latter 
gontleraan, who does not appear to dread so much from foreign ;;ompctition 
as the former, but expresses bis conviction, that wc may fairly calculate on no 
decrease in the demand for Bengal indigo from the produce of South America, 

Asial. Ji)ur. N.S, Vol.J. No. 5. N 
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and that wc have a fair prospect, if peace continues, of a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of continental Europe. “We possess the greatest 
of advantages in the cheapness of manufacture and excellence of the quality 
of oiir indigo; and to continue the prosperity of the trade, wc have only to 
continue to conduct it with the same prudence and forbearance which have 
hitherto regulated it.” 

Wc cannot conclude these observations better than with the following note 
taken from the same paper, which, besides being apposite, is interesting in n 
general sense. 

“ It may be said that there arc vast parts of land applicable for indigo culti¬ 
vation in the most eastern districts of Bengal; but these districts arc at present 
overrun with forests and jungle, and are so scantily supplied with inhabitants, 
that it would require ages to bring them into general cultivation. 'I'lie |) 0 |)ulu- 
tion even of that part of Bengal which is now occupied by indigo is too scanty 
for its manufacture, and the planters have supplied themselves with workmen 
from the hilly country between Burdwan and Nagporc. The people who inha¬ 
bit this country arc savages, living mostly in trees, who trust to hunting for 
their precarious subsistence. These now' come down in bands of from lOU to 
1,000, under their sirdars, with their families, and contract with the planter 
for two or three years; who pays a monthly sum for each individual of the 
family, and provides tliem with huts, forming them into a colony: by this 
means employment is given to a vast number of these hill people, who will 
gradually introduce improvements into their own country, and convert their 
wastes of jungle into cultivated land, through the knowledge and wealth they 
have acquired during their sojourn in the plains of Bengal.”— I6id. 

A special meeting of this Society was held in the Town-hall, on the 25th 
Noven)bcr; Sir Edward Ryan in the chair. 

Read a letter from Mr. Molony, deputy secretary to Government, to Mr. 
Robison, secretary to the Society, dated 20th October last, communicating 
the desire of the Right Hon. the Governor General in Council to promote 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, of a superior description, as well as 
to improve the quality of raw silk, and of other articles of raw produce, 
calculated for the home market; as also the disposition of Government to 
co-operate in such measures and arrangements as may appear likely to con¬ 
duce to the above end; and requesting the Society to report, for the infor¬ 
mation of his Lordship in Council, the mode in which it may appear to them 
the aid of Government can be most usefully given, it being understood that it 
was not the intention of Government to interfere in any manner with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society. 

The President submitted the following draft of a circular which he proposed 
should be translated into French, Spanish, Italian, German, and two at least 
of the native languages of India, and circulated by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Peddington. 

Circvlar. “ Sir: The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India have 
directed me to request your kind attention to tfie present Circular. The 
Society are convinced that the freest possible exchange of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of every country will be found in the end most conducive to the 
prosperity of all: and guided by these principles, they desire to oiler, both to 
Societies and individuals, in every quarter of the globe, any of the agricultural 
and horticultural products of India, or any information relative thereto, which 
may be desired in exchange for such as may be forwarded or eommunicated 
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to them. It will be most gratifying to the Society if you can point out to 
them any desiderata which can be supplied from India, or if you can by any 
incaus forward to them seeds, plants, useful communications or suggestions. 
The Society will feel much obliged by your giving every publicity in your power 
to this communication.” 

The following [)arngraph from the Sumachar Durpun, in reply to some re¬ 
marks in a native paper respecting this Society, is amusing " We under¬ 
stand that a communication has been made from the Government to the 
Agricultural Society, requesting information of the means best adapted to en¬ 
courage the cultivation of the great staple commodities of the country— 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and silk. We have not heard as yet of the reply 
which has been given. The Ckundrika talks in terms of contempt of the 
Agricultural Society, and insinuates that it has accomplished little beyond 
promoting the cultivation of garlic and onions, which it is forbidden to the 
Hindoos to cat. The editor appears to think that it ought to have been 
the great object of this Society to make rice cheaper, and that until thii> be 
accomplished it cannot be supposed to have done much. We have never yet 
heard that the Society has been very solicitous about the cultivation of 
onions and garlic, but it has laboured diligently to improve the fruits of the 
country, and to introduce new fruit-trees from other parts of the world. 
It has assiduously endeavoured to encourage the raising of better vegetables of 
every kind than the country before possessed ; and the show of vegetables 
at its annual exhibition proves beyond a doubt that more care and attention 
on the part of the gardener would improve both the size and (piality of vege¬ 
tables. In a country where the food of the inhabitants is confined almost 
exclusively to vegetables, we should think the improvement of them would 
be an object of general solicitude.” 

Asiatic Society of Paris. —At the meeting of this Society, on the 2d Novem¬ 
ber, the committees appointed to superintend the printing of the following 
works, reported that the Saconlala wants only the printing of the Introduc¬ 
tion and a few of the notes to be completed; and that the last proof of Men¬ 
cius was about to be pulled. The Georgian Grammar and the Manehoo Dic¬ 
tionary are about to be sent to the royal press. Eleven half-sheets of the 
Latin and Chinese Dictionary of F. Basil, of Glcmona, arc ])rintcd. 

M. Eugene Burnouf presented a report from the committee, appointed at a 
previous meeting, on the collection of MSS. and antiquities brought from 
India by M. Belanger. 

The report stated that the collection comprehends a considerable number of 
Burman MSS., several Indian inscriptions copied from monuments, and mostly 
accompanied by English translations; some vocabularies of the dialects of the 
north of Hindustan, drawings of the ruins of Mahamalaipoor, two Chinese 
works, and some medical treatises in Hindustani and Bengali. 

The Burman MSS. are twenty-three in number, written on palm lcave.s, and 
well preserved. Two are medical treatises ; another is a treatise on the ele¬ 
ments, which are connected, in the opinion of the Burmese, with the science 
of medicine. Another MS. consists of two parts; one a religious work in 
Pali, with a commentary in Burman ; the other a poem in honour of Buddha. 
A treatise on legislation, entitled “ The Laws of Government,” an historical 
introduction to which refers to the time of King Dhammasatta, celebrated in 
the Buddhic history of the Singalese and Burmese, “ Various details in this 
work prove that at this period, which must be anterior to the seventh century 
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before Christ, the tliflerence between the sects of Brahma and Buddha was not 
so strongly marked as subsequently/’ The Pali text is accompanied by an 
ample Biirmim commentary, which repeats the words of the original. An his¬ 
torical work in Biirman, with a mixture of Pali words in greater plenty than is 
usually seen in books written in the vernacular tongue, contains a history of 
Arracnn, and is entitled Rajasnnkhou. Another appears to be a history of the 
ancient kings. A life of an ancient Burman king contemporary with the deifi¬ 
cation of Gotama is written in a style which contains a less infusion of Pali 
words than the others. Tliere are also, a “ History of Gotama, shewing where 
he set his Foot,” and a “ History of the Birth of Buddha in Narada.” This 
latter work is curious, the report says, “ inasmuch as it makes us acquainted 
with one of the parts of a vast collection which comprehends .'ioO books. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Ultra-Gangetic India give the title of Jatnka to 
the narrative delivered by Gotama himself of his existences in this world ante¬ 
rior to his dciiication. They reckon no less than .WO, amongst which ten arc 
distinguished by their superior celebrity and interest. The Xurada-jutaknm is 
the fifth of this choice collection, to which also belongs another of M. Belan¬ 
ger’s MSiS., the Kcmi-j'allkoii, or “History of Nemi,” one of the most re¬ 
nowned births of Budilha. These two treatises appear to deserve being consi¬ 
dered as amongst the most important acquisitions in the collection.” The 
most curious of the philosophical works is a very voluminous MS., containing 
a long dialogue between Buddha and his discijile Ananda, on the abstruse phi¬ 
losophy of the Buddhists, to the knowledge of which it may afibrd a key. 

The inscriptions from Central India [)rcscnt, for the most part, different 
forms of the Uevanagari character. The first, taken from tlic entry to a cavern 
in the Vindya mountains, is a new specimen of the undccyphercd character in 
the inscription of Firoii/-lath. The second, taken from a place nut far from 
the same cavern, is legible, and indicates that it was made hy Aiuiuta Varma. 
The third was copied near Bilsa, in the Vindya, and is curious from the exact 
resemblance of the characters to the Devanagari used in the south of India. 
The two next arc extremely long, and contain a strange mixlnre of Devana¬ 
gari charactcr-i with forms borrowed from tlic Teloogoo and Malayaliiii. Ano¬ 
ther inscrif)tion is the same given by Mr. Babington, in the Tramactions of 
the jhiatic St,cicly* from a pagoda near Maharnalaipoor. 

Tlic drawings are in number eight, and represent some of the sculptures on 
the rocks of Maharnalaipoor, already given by Mr. Babington, in the paper 
already referred to : one of M. Belanger’s drawings represents a whole view of 
the mountain. The report adds: ‘‘ these diawings, although not comprehend¬ 
ing probably a tenth part of the mythological scenes vvliich Mr. Babington has 
represented, are so far interesting, that they prove the extreme exactness of 
the artist to whom we arc indebted for the plates in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of London. We can affirm that these arc in every point iden¬ 
tical with the sketches of M. Belanger; that the same defects are found in 
both, which disfigure the groat majority of Indiaq sculptures, and that, from 
all appearance, the originals have not been more improved hy one artist than 
by another. We have deemed it necessary to make this remark, because the 
perfection of some models of Indian art, published in England, has inspired 
some persons with doubts as to the fidelity of the rejiresentations.” 

With res[)cct to the vocabularies of the various dialects, the Oordoo, Ben¬ 
gali, Singalcsc, Rrij-Bliakka, and Pushtoo, the committee think that, with the 
exception of the two l:ist, they can add little to what wc know already. 

* Vol. il. i>i.ue ir>. 
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Geographical Society of Paris. —T'he general half-yearly meeting of this 
Society took place on tlic «iOlh March: M. IJydc de Ncuvillc presided at a 
very hi illiant assembly. 

M. de la Rotpiette, tlic secretary, read extracts of the correspondence and 
a list of the publications presented by the government and by learned persons ; 
and MM. Joiiannin, de la Iloquette, and dii Bocage delivered the reports of 
three committees. One of these reports was on the annual prize for the most 
imf)ortant geographical discovery; the committee adjudged a gold medal of 
r50U francs to M. Rene Caillie, for his travels in Central Africa; another of 
ecpial value to the widow of Major liaing; and an konimrnhte vienlion to M. 
Dumont D'Urville. Another report was on the prize otiered for travels in 
Babylonia and Chaldea, in which the committee were of o|)inion that the only 
memoir transmitted to the Society, not being satisfactory to the wishes ex¬ 
pressed in the programme, was not entitled to the prize. 

M. Jomard, vice-president, reported, in the name of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, that the subject of tlic pi ize for researches into the origin of the diti'e- 
rent people scattered througlioiit Oceania, or the isles of the great ocean, 
situated to the south-east of the continent of Asia, which had been ofl'ered 
unsuccessfully for seveial years past, should be withdiawn, and a new subject, 
“ On the origin of the Asiatic Negroes,” substituted in its place. 

VAUIKTIES. 

Turhish —M. Fontaiiier, a late French traveller in Turkey, gives a 

description of Turkish wives which but little accords with the vulgar notions 
of their sertilude and subjection. lie was requested by a Turk of Amassia, 
who considered M. Fontanier to be a physician, to visit his wife, a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, who pretended to be ill. “ Prior to entering the harem, 
the host desired me to remain in the court till every thing was arranged for my 
introduction. The ladj did not pul herself out of the way, either for her hus- 
b.md or for me. It would be dilTicult to find a more beautiful creature : her 
bracelets and necklace were sel with emeralds; she wore a velvet robe em¬ 
broidered with gold; her pipe was ornamented with diamonds; the clasp of 
her girdle and her lings were of inecious stones. As soon as 1 was seated, she 
ordered her negresscs to bring mo a pipe and cofl’ee, and then detailed to me 
her complaints, which apjieared rather imaginary than real. I advised exer¬ 
cise and change of air. “ There it is,” said she; “ I am the daughter of a 
Curd; I can climb mountains and tame coursers; formerly I roved at will 
about the country, without a veil to coter me; for of what use cun that be to 
a virtuous woman ? Then I lived, I breathed; now I must shut myself up, or 
move with sober pace, accompanied by a troop of slaves, to visit a parcel of 
dull Turkish women. Yes; air, and above all, liberty, would be of service 
to me.” The husband did not listen to my advice with near so much satisfac¬ 
tion as his wife; she perceived this, and desired him, very uncercmonionsl}', 
to go and order more coffee, and to return when he was culled, lie went, 
leaving us tcic-a-tctc. The lady then begun: “ You see that old wretch ? It 
is he who is the cause of my malady, which is nothing but the ennui which 
the sight of him inspires. He is unfortunate, and what pleasure can there be 
with a man without power or authority, and who is, moreover, destitute of 
money. Is there no means, my dear soul, of getting rid of the sight of him? 
You are the prince of physicians, the cream of doctors; is there no medica¬ 
ment which, by the hel[) of God, may deliver me from him? Oh, then I 
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should return into the country, where I enjoyed sucli health, and would quit 
this city, which I pray God to overthrow !” 

Unicorns in Asia. —A writer in the Universrl, whom we stispect to he M. 
Klaproth, adverting to the information obtained by the late Major Latter,* 
rcbpccting the existence of an animal in 'J'iljet closely resembling the unicorn 
of the ancients, has revived the belief of naturalists in the existence of this 
hitherto fabulous animal, by adducing testimonies thereto from oriental writ¬ 
ings. lie remarks that, previous to Major Latter’s report, the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, who returned to Europe from China, by way of Tibet and Nepal, 
in the seventeenth century, mentioned that the unicorn was found in that part 
of the great desert which bounds China to the west, where they crossed the 
great wall; that Capt. Turner, when travelling in Tibet, was informed by the 
raja of Boutan, that he had one of these animals alive; and that Bell, in his 
Travels to Peking, describes a unicorn which was found on the southern fron¬ 
tier of Siberia. He adds: “the great Tibetau-Mongol dictionary, entitled 
Minaghi ghinmtso, a copy of which is deposited in the Royal Library (at 
Paris), mentions the unicorn, under the name of serou ; and another work, 
not less authentic, the Geographical Dictionary of Tibet and Central Asia, 
printed at Peking by order of the emperor Keen-lung, where it describes a 
district in the province of Kham, in Tibet, named Scra-iieong, explains this 
name by ‘river of unicorns,’ because, adds the author, many of these ani¬ 
mals are found there. In the history of the Mongol-Klians published ami 
translated by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, at St. Petersburgh, we find the following fact 
stated: ‘Genghiz Khan, having sulycctcd all Tibet, in 130(5, commenced his 
march for Hindustan (Enedkek). As he ascended mount Jadnnarung, he be¬ 
held a beast approaching him of the deer kind, of the species called 
which have a single horn at the top of the head; it fell on its knees thrice 
before the monarch, as if to pay respect to him. Every one was astonished at 
this incident; the monarch exclaimed, “the empire of Hindustan is, we arc 
assured, the country where arc born the majestic Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, as 
well as the potent Bogilas and |)rinces of antiquity; what can be the meaning, 
then, of this animal, incapable of speech, saluting me like a man ?’’ Upon 
this, he returned to his own country.” ‘ This story (continues M, Kliiproth) is 
also related by Mahomedan authors who have written the life of Genidiiz ; 
something of the kind must, therefore, have taken place. Possibly sdme of 
the Mongol conqueror’s suite may have taken a unicorn, which Genghiz thus 
employed, to gain a pretext for abstaining from an expedition which promised 
no success.” 

When we consider that eight years have elapsed since the account of Major 
Latter was given, and that, notwithstanding our increased opportunities of 
intercourse with Tibet, no fact has since transpired which supplies a confirma¬ 
tion of that account, except the obtaining a su[)poscd horn of the supposed 
unicorn, we cannot participate in these renewed hopes. ^ 

ClllTICAL NOTICES. 

Remarks on Free Trade to China, Luiidon, 1 S.SO. Ilivingtons. 

This is a short, perspiciiously.wriltvn painplilct, conflned wholly to the tpicstion con¬ 
cerning tlic expediency of llii'owing open the Cliina 'iVadc, ns regards tile interests 
of the people of England, laying out of view the “ vested rights” or peculiar claims of 
the Company, and even tile exigencies of their condition as Governors of India. The 

* See Aiint, Joiirii. \ol. xi. v* I 'U. 
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autlior proposes to show, first, “ the impracticability of establi&hin'r n free trade with 
China;” secondly, that ” if that trade could be established, the anticipated advantages 
would not result from itand thirdly, that “ the experience of the past, and all the 
other grounds from which men are wont to draw conclusions for the future, arc in fa¬ 
vour of the continuation of the East-India Company (/. r. their exclusive enjoyment 
of the China trade), as the most beneficial mode of conducting our commercial rela¬ 
tions with China,” 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefii/ on the U'estem Side (if T7idia. Uy Captain 
Hubert Melville Grindlay, M.R.A.S. &c. Pait VI. London, 1830. Smith, flldcr, 
and Co. 

We observe, with something like regret, that the concluding part of this splendid 
work is now before the public; a work wliich retlects the higliest crciiit upon all who 
have been concerned in its exteution. Capt. Giindlay (who acknowledges the assist¬ 
ance he has derived fioin various friends, during the progress of the vork) has certainly 
redeemed the pledge he gave, if he has not exceeded promise ; we doubt if this conclud¬ 
ing part be not superior to the others. 'I’lie first plate is a view of Sassoor, in the Deccan, 
in which the rich and dclic.ate hues of eastern light are brilliantly shewn, as well as in 
the next, the town and temples of Dwaika, in Guzerat. The exterior of the great 
cnvc-teinplc of Elephanta, fiom a drawing by Westall on the spot, is exquisite, and with 
its companion, the Great Tiiad, in the interior of the same temple, alfords an excellent 
idea of tliese curious objects. A view of lliijpootaua, fioin a drawing of the late Capt. 
Auber, and portico of a Hindoo temple, with other Hindoo and Mahomedan liuildings, 
from the pencil of Capt. Grindlay, are the subjects of the remaining plates,—both of 
dazzling beauty. 

The Cabinet Cyclopadia.—Natural Philosophi/. — Mechanics. By Captain Henry 

Katcr, and the Hcv. Dr. Lardner. London, 1830. Longman and Co. and Taylor. 
This cxcelleni work continues to uphold its character. The volume published during 
the past month is a succinct and able treatise on Mechanics, by two very conqictcnt 
persons, Capt, Katcr of the Royal Society, and Dr. Lardner the conductor of the work : 
the portion written by the former is a chapter on balances and |)eiulnlums, in which is 
comprehended a brief history .and dcsciiption of the various m.ichincs invented in mo- 
tlcrn times for accurately measuring weijiht and time, illustrated by tlie necessary plates 
and diagrams. The whole volume is written in a very clear and concise style; it may 
be read by the young Rludeiit without embarrassnient, and even by the idler for 
amusement. 

The Family Library, No. XIT.—7’/ic Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

LL. D. London, 18;iU. Alnrray. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Soulhcy’s most interesting biography of I.ord Nelson; 
a work wliich never tires. Its merits arc alie.idy so well a)>|irccialcd, that it is only 
necessary for us to commend the judgment which has selected it for a volume of the 
Family Library. 

The Family LibraryDramatic Series, No. I. —The Plays <f Philip Massmger, Vol. I. 

London, 1S30. Murray. 

The early British Drama forms so important a portion of our literature, that a 
« Family Library” would be incomplete without it. A formidable obstacle to the pub¬ 
lication of our early plays, however, consists in the occasional impurity of their dialogue. 
“ The neglect of the old English Dramatists, in an age so favourable to works of ima¬ 
gination as the present,” it is observed in the advertisement to the work Iieforc us, 
“ can only be ascribed to that occasional coarseness of language, which intermixes with 
and pollutes the beauty of their most exquisite scenes." 'Hie editors of the Family Li¬ 
brary have thereforcjudiciously determined on publishing a selection of old plays, omitting 
all such passages as are inconsistent with modem delicacy, whereby “ the living beauty 
will be separated from the dead weight of corruption to which it is unnaturally joined.” 
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The task of sc[»ar.ilion requires great skill and discretion ; hut these qualities we have 
no apprelieiision of not liiuling, in the fullest degree requisite, in the editors, who by this 
purifyiii"' proccs* rforin a service both t<i the public and to the authors, whom 

they wilfthereby draw forth from iiiimcrifed obscurity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I.ONDON. 


JUKstratwni nf huhan "miln/a/, consisting of 
iKi.if.- r. ■ ■ of Indian Animals, from the 

roiicctio'ii' of M.ijor Gen. Hardwirke, V.Il.S,, 
Ac.. scU'ilcsl .md .arranged by J. K. Gray, K.ti.S., 
Ai!' I’.irls I. and It. folio, .t'l. Is. raili. (The 
wmk tobeiomplctwl m two volumes.) 


jrtii^h Ui-iliir'i vindicated from the L'nscriptu- 
ral \ aw' ol it dis|d.i>ed in the History of the Jews, 
f'riiiing a portion of the Family Libiary. Uy 
tiialfrty Faussett, U.O. tivo. Is. tid. 

Pe)iiointl \urraiii-L‘cit a Mission to tlie South 
of liiilia, from lltiu to By Klijali lluole. 

Fart tl. tivo. As. tkt» 


.Ui/iKfcj 0/ Kridenre taken before the .Select 
t’oniinittee of the House of Lords appointed to 
m(|uire into the Present St.ate of *he Affaiis of 
the K.ist-tmli.v C'omp.my, ami into the Tr.ide be< 
tween Great llricaiii, the Rast-Indics, andl'hina; 
and to iteport to tiic House. Part I. fivo. 1'. Isl. 

llemurkt. on the Free Trade to China. Royal 
(jvo. 


T/ic rrmnt ImhiI Tux in India consideretl a.s a 
measuie of Finance, m order to shew its Kttects 
on the Govcrimit'nt and the Peojile of that Couii- 
try, and on the t'oiiimcrce of Great nritaiii. By 
John Briggs, Lieut. Col. in the Madras Army, &c. 
tiv o. I Js. 


itf (hndtrtu ot Macarius 

the Kgypti.m. Traiislatisl from the Greek, by 
Grain die I*emi, Ksip .'Igiiio, |s. tjj. 

Till’ Ui'tiini Ilf thr Sniilh Sen Miiirm applied to 
the Imtiuitioh and Fiicour.igi merit of the 
Churilii a Discourse. By \Vm. Orme, Foreign 
Secretary to tlie London Missionary .Society. Ilvu. 
Is. lid. 


A llffi'nrp of llic Missions m the .South siea and 
Saiidwitli Isl.imls, against llie Misrepresentations 
contained in a late Numlier of tlie (jiiarlerly Ite* 
view: in a Letter to the Fditor of that Journal. 
By Win. Oriiie. Ibo. ;)s. od. 

Mount Siniii ; a Poem. By Wm. rhiilijis, Ksip, 
of the Middle Temple, royal livo. los, tid. 

Tnh’i of thr (idiinu’n. By John Hiiwison, Esip, 
of the Hon. Kast-India Company’s Serviie ; au¬ 
thor of “ Sketches ill Canada, 4ii." 2 vols. post 
»vo. £Hs. 


The Pietiiie of Jndui ; exhibiting, in atirief, yet 
clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topo¬ 
graphy, Hisloiy, Natural History, Native Popu¬ 
lation, and I'rtxiuceof tliat most uiteresling Por¬ 
tion of the Earth; with a partieular aecouiit of 
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MARITIME COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

It is impossible for any person, who has examined the arguments em¬ 
ployed by those who advocate the abolition of the few remaining privileges 
of the East-India Company, not to have been disgusted with the spirit of 
selfish injustice in which they are urged. The declaiiners at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, seem really to imagine that the people 
of India were created solely for their advantage; that those who are en¬ 
trusted with the administration of our eastern empire are bound to rule it in 
complete subservience to their views; that the activity or depression of our 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and the prosperity or decline of our ship¬ 
ping interests, are the infallible criteria of the wisdom or folly of their 
government. It is amusing, on the occasion of such exhibitions of igno¬ 
rance or cupidity, or of both, to note the professions of disinterested gene¬ 
rosity with w'hich they are introduced: “ I trust, sir, that a British parlia¬ 
ment will never think of governing India solely with a view to its own ad¬ 
vantage —“ God forbid that I should advocate any measures likely to 
affect the happiness and prosperity of the countless population which the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence have subjected to our yoke.” Such is the 
parade of hypocritical philanthropy by which attacks on the system of the 
Easl-India Company, and the true interests of their subjects, are usually 
prefaced. Scarcely, however, has the languid applause excited by the 
exordium of the harangue died upon the ear, before wc find that the “ bless¬ 
ings of civilization”—“the cultivation of the arts of peace”—“the con¬ 
solations of religion,” are, in the vocabulary of the patriotic speaker, mere 
synonimes for the more extended use of British cotton and W'oollen goods, 
the employment of a few more spinning jennies, the rise of freights, or the 
revival of the peculiar branch of domestic industry in which he may happen 
to be engaged. Now, though we heartily despise the contemptible cant 
which dictates effusions of this description, we have no objection, particularly 
in the present distressed state of the country, to a manly and open avon-al 
on the part of the merchants, manufacturer, and ship-owners of this 
country, of their desire to have every opportunity of commercial intercourse 
with Asia fully and fairly thrown open to them. All wc ask is, that, before 
their request be complied with, they condescend to consult other interests 
besides their own, and to inquire, ere they reproach the East-India Com¬ 
pany, how far the proposed innovations may consist with the prosperity of 
our Indian empire. Undoubtedly, as subjects of the English Crown, the 
Directors of the Company arc bound to use every honest exertion to render 
our Indian possessions of advantage to this country; but they are held by a 
much higher obligation to rule India in justice to its inhabitants, and to 
esteem the promotion of their happiness and welfare as superior to all other 
considerations. Supposing, therefore, for tlic sake of argument, that the 
admission of British merchants to thS trade with China and the traffic in ten 
were demonstrated to be measures not only attended with no danger, but 
highly conducive to the advancement of British commerce, it would still 
remain to be proved that the proposed change would be productive of good 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Voi,. 2. No. (>. O 
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to India, before the Directors of the East-Indla Company would be justified 
in consenting to its adoption. In their capacity of sovereigns, they have the 
same duties to perforin as the legislative bodies of England, of France, 
and of the Netherlands. They cannot destroy rested interests, they cannot 
depress thriving manufactures, they cannot consign all those, the value of 
whose property depends on the maintenance of the present system, to bank" 
ruptcy and ruin, merely to afford additional facilities to British commerce, 
without gross and flagrant injustice. It was the boast of Mr. Canning that, 
wishing well to all mankind, and by no means envying the prosperity of 
other states, the chief object of his policy was the interest of England. 
That sentiment was worthy of the great man who uttered it, and is indeed 
the true motto of a British statesman; but it would come with an ill grace 
from the Directors of the East-lndia Company, who arc bound by every 
consideration of justice and of honour to prefer (should they chance to clash) 
the interests of India to the interests of England. 

We have been led to this reflection, the abstract justice of which, we be¬ 
lieve, few men of right principle will venture to deny, by an inquiry into 
the probable effects on our Indian dominions of any further relaxation of 
the restrictions on British commerce with Asia. The direct trade to India 
is, to all intents and piirpo.ses, free; the coasting trade of India is also 
free; the circuitous-trade acts have removed all fetters from the intercourse 
between India and Eurojic; nor is there any restraint on the commerce 
with the Islands of the eastern Archipelago but the prohibition to touch at 
Canton and of all traffic in the article of tea. It is supposed that, by re¬ 
moving these prohibitions, a great demand for British manufactures would 
be created, and that an immense ex[)ort of goods from England would be 
repaid by large returns of the produce of China and of the Eastern islands. 
In confirmation of these expectations, the great increase of trade at Singa¬ 
pore is referred to ; and it is argued that, if there be any impediment to the 
direct intercourse of British merchants with the Chinc.se at Canton, the teas 
may be brought by the junks to some free port, and there exchanged for the 
commodities of Europe. Now, all this seems at first sight extremely plausi¬ 
ble, and consistent with the most enlightened theories of trade and the 
soundest principles of political economy. To a certain extent, also, it ob¬ 
viates those objections urged against the participation of private merchants 
in the tea-trade, which are founded on the known jealousy entertained of 
foreigners by the Chinese. Singapore, Banjar Massin, or whatever port 
might be selected, would thus, no doubt, in course of time, be raised to 
great opulence; and if no interests were to be consulted but those of cotton 
and woollen manufacturers, and of persons who pro content to drink bad 
tea cheap, it might be admitted to be a plan not altogether unworthy 
of adoption. Unfortunately, however, there are certain ports beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the prosperity of which immense multitudes 
of human beings depend, of which the rapid rise into mercantile and poli¬ 
tical impoitance has no parallel either in the old or the new world, and 
which the contemplated scheme of direct intercourse between England 
and China has an inevitable tendency to destroy. If the inhabitants of 
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lliese vast emporia of European traffic, and of the territories which sur¬ 
round them, were the sufyccts of the emperor of Japan, or of the Great 
Mogul, the Directors of the East-India Company would have contracted 
no relation willi them which should prevent, on the principle avowed by Mr 
Canning, the consultation of British interests as the primary and paramount 
object of their policy. But the population of these great cities^ and of the 
provinces of which they arc the capitals, arc British subjects, who claim, in 
return for the cheerful and willing obedience which they pay to the King’s 
representatives in India, a fair and full protection of their interests. Among 
them, as in Uverpool, and Bristol, and Manchester, may be found great 
merchants, and manufacturers, and ship-owners, many of whom have in¬ 
vested large capitals in their respective trades, in full reliance on the consis¬ 
tency and liberality of British policy. Jjiving in ast\lc of princely splen¬ 

dour and luxury themselves, these merchants arc the purveyors of all the 
comforts and accommodations of European life to a wealthy landed aristo¬ 
cracy in the surrounding country. Subordinate to them are innumerable 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and artizans, and a laborious contented peasantry, 
who look for the rcAvard of their industry and frugality to the prosperity of 
the principal settlements. Why should (/'alcutta be sacriliced to Liverpool, 
or Bombay to Glasgow, or Madras to Bristol, or Dacca to Manchester, 
or Benares to Leeds? Bishop IIeber tells us that the wealthy natives 
of India have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars and filled 
with English furniture; that in (Calcutta they drive the best horses and the 
most dashing equipages. We learn from Mr. Rickards,' that many of 
them speak English lliiently, and are well read in English literature. If we 
take up a file of Indian newspapers, we find, in the advertisements and 
reports of meetings, associations, and societies, at least as much evidence 
of taste, of knowledge, and refinement, and above all, of native grati¬ 
tude to their rulers, as can be met with in the journals of provincial com¬ 
munities in England and Ireland, 'rhese arc all symptoms of an extensive 
and lucrative trade, imparting its beneficial effects to all ranks of life, invi¬ 
gorating domestic industry, encouraging foreign adventure, improving the 
manners and understandings of those by whom its advantages arc enjojed, 
and tending more surely to the.civilization of the people of Indian and the 
permanence of British power and influence over them, than any measures 
which the advocates of unrestricted intercourse and colonization have hitherto 
been able to suggest. We know very well that these proofs of the increas¬ 
ing prosperity of the three presidencies, and of the territories in more imme¬ 
diate contiguity with them, arc adduced by the writers whom we have cited 
os illustrations of the good effects produced by the relaxation of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter on the occasion of its last renewal. Nothing is furl her from 
our wish than to depreciate the consequences which have resulted from a 
measure which, however quesUonable at the time when it was first pro¬ 
posed, and over-valued now, has unquestionably been the source of consi¬ 
derable benefit to the maritime commerce of India; but he must, indeed, 
be ignorant of the condition of our eastern empire, who looks upon the 
sim^ permission of private trade, in 1813, as tlie only cause of its rapid 
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and wonderful improvement. The mere import of our cottons, and woollens, 
and hardware, into Bombay and Calcutta, might gratify the natives with a 
sio-ht of English fabrics, but would not enable them to buy them. If the 
relations of India were confined to England, there would be no English 
furniture and dashing equipages to grace the native establishments at Cal¬ 
cutta. A very cursory glance at the returns of British exports and imi)orts 
at the three presidencies will suffice to shew that, if the commercial circle 
were not completed by the intervention of other countries, if a valuable 
and extensive trade of transit did not centre at our principal settlements, 
the industry of India must soon be paralysed by the disappearance of the 
symbols of value, and the exports from England decline as the ordinary 
consequence of the drain. We must look, then, to the influence of other 
causes besides those to which the prosperity of British India, and more 
particularly of our old provinces, is usually attributed; and when wc have 
discovered them, we shall find that, although the introduction of European 
manufactures may, in some degree, have stimulated and assisted a com¬ 
merce already adult and vigorous, the great increase of our exports since 
1813 has rather been the consequence, than the cause, of successful industry 
in other directions. 

Mr. Sykes, in presenting a petition from certain ship-owners of Whitby or 
Hull, on the 3d of April, is reported to have said, that he looked for relief 
to the shipping interests of this country to the alterations \%hich he trusted 
M'ould be made in the East-India Company’s charter; and that he and his 
constituents would be grievously disappointed if, upon the renewal of that 
charter, the British seaman should be prevented from going to any port of 
India or China to which the sailors or shipping of any other nation were 
permitted to go. Now, that the ship-owners of Hull or Whitby, in the 
present state of limited information respecting the commerce of Asia, 
should entertain these expectations, does not strike us to be at all extraordi¬ 
nary. It is very natural fur them to imagine, that nothing more is required 
but the repeal of a few clauses in the Company’s charter to produce an im¬ 
mense demand upon their dock-yards, and to restore all the cra/y vessels 
which have survived the decline of their northern fisheries to their former 
value. It never occurs to these petitioners, that there are ship-owners in 
Asia as well as in Europe; that the game of competition is one at which 
two parties, at least, must play; and that a ship can be constructed by better 
builders, of better timber, at Bombay or Calcutta, than here, and delivered 
just as cheap in the Thames or the Humber, as from any of the dock¬ 
yards of tJreat Britain. It is possible that the admission of the unem¬ 
ployed tonnage of this country to the China trade rrdght produce a tempo¬ 
rary activity at Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, and a temporary activity,— 
the result of ignorance and delusion,—is probably all that the most clamo¬ 
rous of the malcontents at those places expect or desire; but that the stimu¬ 
lus would fail on the first news of their arrival in the Ea.stern Archipelago, 
or at any of the three prcsidenccs, wc entertain no sort of doubt. 'J’Jicir 
owners would very soon be informed, that the carrying trade of that part of 
the world is as lully and as well supplied with ships as (he carrying trade of 
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Europe; and that, of the two, it is much more probable that the teak, 
saul, and sissoo vessels of India should eventually supersede those of British 
oak,than that the latter should triumph overall competitors in the Indian seas. 
It is very well known, that some of the finest vessels in the British navy 
were built in India, and that the materials, which the forests in our vast ter¬ 
ritories afford, exceed in durability, and every other desirable quality, the 
best timber grown in England. 

We question, indeed, if the government of any country, either in ancient 
or modern times, could adduce so wonderful an illustration of the good 
effects of its measures on the prosperity of the people acknowledging its 
rule, as is afforded by the history of the ship-building business in India; 
and we are quite sure that there is no record of mischievous interference 
which could be compared, in point of folly and injustice, to the ill-advised 
liberality which would be evinced by the Directors of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, if they became accessaries to the con)j)otition between British and 
Anglo-Indian shipping contemplated by Air. Sykes and his constituents. 

** Bengal,*’ says Mr. liambert, in his account of the commerce of that part 
of our dominions, “ was formerly under the necessity of prosecuting her mari¬ 
time trade on shi|)s built in foreign ports. Before these provinces fell under 
the dominion of Great Britain, the natives never attempted marine expeditions, 
and prior to the year 1780, we have not heard of any effort made by Euro¬ 
peans to construct ships in Bengal fur the purposes of commerce. Two small 
snows, the Minerva and Amazon, were indeed built at Calcutta for the Com¬ 
pany previous to this period, but it does not appear that this example ope¬ 
rated as ail incentive to others. The country trade of Bengal was then sup¬ 
plied with bhip[)ing from the ports of Surat, Bombay, Damaun, Pegue, and 
by occasional purchases of foreign Eurojic ships; and if any considerable 
rc|uiirs were wanted, the ships were obliged to proceed to those ports to have 
them effected. A very calamitous event gave rise to ship-building in Bengal, 
the famine produced in the Carnatic by Hydcr Ali’s invasion in the year 1780. 
The extraordinary and pressing demand thereby created for tonnage for the 
transport of grain and supplies of (roops and stores to our settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel, raised the price of freights to such an enormous height 
as roused the attention of every person in the remotest degree connected with 
commerce, to share in this profitable traffic. Ships not being procurable from 
other quarters in any proportion to the demand, individuals then began to turn 
their attention to the construction of ships in Bengal, and this noble and use¬ 
ful art has been ever since pursued with so much vigour, that Bengal, instead 
of depending on other countries, as formerly, for the means of conveying her 
produce to foreign parts, now supplies not only shipping for her own commerce 
but for sale to foreigners; and ship-building has become a very considerable 
branch of home manufactures. The first attempts, except those already men¬ 
tioned, were made in the Sunderbunds at Chittagong and at Sylhet: but the 
vessels then built at these places being hastily run up on the spur of the occa¬ 
sion, composed of green timbers and bad materials, and unskilfully constructed, 
fell quickly into decay, and for many years created a strong prejudice against 
Bengal ships. Ship-building is now almost entirely confined to Calcutta, where 
ships arc at present built of all burthens, equal in point of construction, work¬ 
manship, and durability, to any class of merchant-ships in Europe, and supe¬ 
rior to most." 
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TIic work from wliich this extract is taken, Mraa published about twenty- 
five years a{;o; and the followin^r account of the quantity of tonnage annu*- 
ally ciiiployod in the country-trade between the different ports of British 
India and (’anton, from 1808-9 to I82(>-27, inclusive, will give our 
readers some i<leaof the extent which the ship-building business of India has 
since attained: 


Years. 

Calcutta. 

Miidras, 

Uombay. 


Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

1808.9 . 

8,598 . 

O 1^0 



35,941 

1S09-10 . 

6,683 . 

1,200 



20,817 

1810-11 . 

5,605 . 

3,693 

. 12,827 


22,126 

1811-12 . 

7,466 . 

80 

. 17,789 


25,335 

1812-13 . 

3,146 . 

6,550 

. 13,692 


22,388 

1813-14 . 

13,198 . 

5,789 

. 10,572 


29,359 

1814-15 . 

13,298 . 

725 

. 10,811 


24,834 

1815-16 . 

13,068 . 

4,800 

. 17,070 


34,938 

1816-17 . 

16,519 . 

4,671 



39,212 

1817-18 . 

17,702 . 

2,400 

. 17,310 


37,472 

1818-19 . 

16,128 . 

2,707 

. 20,8.')0 


39,745 

1819-20 . 

10,141 . 

2,.532 

. 16,813 


29,486 

1820-21 . 

18,360 . 

5,375 

. 8,476 


32,211 

1821-22 . 

14,.323 . 

2,532 



36,871 

1822-23 . 

12,.314 . 

4,107 

. 19,862 


.36,283 

1823-24 . 

10,763 . 

2,564 



28,836 

1824-25 . 

14,962 . 

4,054 



37,870 

1825-26 . 

8,715 . 

3,912 



30,010 

1826-27 . 

21,724 . 

607 

. 26,722 


49,113 


From this account it will be at once perceived, not only that interests 
exist in 1 ndia, at least as worthy of consideration as the shipping interests of 
Great Britain, but that the petitioners of Whitby and of Hull arc likely to 
meet with more formidable competitors on the other side of the f'ape of 
Good Hope than they seem to imagine. That they may be enabled, how¬ 
ever, to form a correct estimate of tht; real value of the advantages of 
which they represent the Americans to have been so long in possession, to 
their (the petitioners') prejudice, it may be useful to set before their eyes tlie 
extent to which that nation has profited of the privileges which it has enjoyed 
in India ever since the year 1795, when, as wc have already seen, the 
ship-building business of Calcutta had not existed above fifteen years. It 
appears, from an account to be found among the papers presented in the 
course of last session to Parliament, that the competition of the Americans 
with the country traders in the coasting trade of India has been so unsuccess¬ 
ful, that the average amount of tons employed in it during the ten years 
ending in 1827 was only 542 ; and the following statement, taken from the 
records of the British consulate-general at Washington, shows, not only 
that the American tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope has conside¬ 
rably decreased during the last fifteen years, but that since 1818 it has never 
once reached, and is now scarcely a third of, the amount of the English 
country trade to China alone: 
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^mericaa Tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope in each Year from 

1813 to 18^8. 


Veaw. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Vean. 

Tons. 

1814 . 

1,9.95 

1819 .. 

. 23,249 

1824 ... 

... 20,724 

1815 . 

23,050 

1820 .. 

. 35,008 

1825 ... 

... 27,322 

1816 . 

35,253 

1821 . 

. 2.5,905 

1826 ... 

... 19.070 

1817 . 

39,109 

1822 . 

23,714 

1827 .... 

... 17.078 

1818 . 

30,586 

1823 . 

. 24,459 

1828 ... 

... 14,112 

This account 

is well 

worthy of the 

.serious 

consideration i 

of the landed 


and shipping interests of Great Britain. Let them beware how they reduce 
the rate of freights in Asia, and compel those who have embarked large 
capitals in country shipping, and the ship-building business of India, to in¬ 
demnify themselves for the loss of their own proper sphere of industry by 
adventuring in the carrying trade of Europe and the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. It is possible that, in the early stages of the competition thus con¬ 
templated by Mr. Sykes and his constituents, British energy, and enter- 
prize, and capital, might prevail; but it must not be forgotten, that they 
would have to wrestle with the influence of long-established connexions, 
witli much cxpcrioncp, and no small degree of intelligence and activity; and 
it is more than probable that the result would be the serious loss, if not 
complete ruin, of the existing race of ship-owners both in England and in 
India, and the ultimate transfer of a large proportion of the ship-building 
business of the British empire to Calcutta and Bombay. 

But what is the nature of the commerec which furnishes employment to 
so large an amount of tonnage, and what are its effects on the condition of 
our Indian dominions? Of the large quantity of British manufactures 
annually ex])ortcd to India, the greater part is consumed by the European 
and native rcsidenLs at tlie three presidencies. The surplus is sold, in Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, to llie merchants, and Vjy them shipped on 
board the country traders for the minor ports along the Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel coasts, tlie Eastern Archipelago, and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs. It is impos.siblc to ascerttlin exactly the quantity or value of Euro¬ 
pean goods which arc thu.s annually transferred from the warehouses of (.'al- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, to the country sl)ips, because the ofliciql 
returns notice only the gros.s amount of piece goods, n-ilhout descending 
into details of British or Indian manufacture. The proportion of manufac¬ 
tured goods to raw produce, in the exports from India to other parts of Asia, 
is probably regulated by the use which the free-traders may have made of 
their newly acquired privileges in the preceding year. Of British goods, 
since the opening of the private trade, the supply has alwajs very much 
exceeded tlie Indian demand; but in some years the indiscretion of ifte 
private merchants has produced a perfect glut, and the manufaeturos of 
England have often been purchased much cheaper at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, than they could be procured at Leeds, Birmingham, or Manches¬ 
ter. When this occurs, the native merchant steps in, and purchasing the 
goods at legs than prime cost, waits a favourable opportunity of conveying 
them to other ports of Asia, where they are sold often profitably to him^ but 
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nt a price whicli would not remunerate the original importer. That the 
Asiatic trade of India, and particularly what is called the Malay trade, 
thus acts as a vent for the surplus im|)orts of British manufactures into 
India, might be suspected from a mere inspection of the following return 
of exports and imports between the three presidencies and tlic eastern 
islands; and an examination into the nature and quality of the goods will 
establish the fact. 


Imported into India. Exported from India. 



Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

Total. 1 

Merthandize. 

Treasure. | 

1 

Total. 


Rupees. 

nupecs. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1814-15 

47,20,.381 

22,83,0.38 

70,03,419 

75,89,723 

6,84,166 

82,73,889 

1815-ie 

49,89,535 

22 , 21,379 

72,10,914 

7.3,66,091 

97,265 

74,6.3,.356 

1810-17 

49,10,977 

44.06,675 

93,17,652 

62,97,274 

;34,157 

1 63,31,431 

1817-18 

36,97,502 

50,86,482 

87,8:1,984 

76,12,214 

96,766 

1 77,08,980 

1818-19 

38,52,667 

44,16,203 

82,68,870 

5 . 3 , 97 , 44.3 

75,962 

54 , 7 . 3 , 1.35 

1819-aO 

i 23,.57,594 

64,15,375 

77,72,969 

61,71,066 

1,92,017 

: 63,6.3,083 

1820-21 

: 31,08,285 

46,58,368 

1 80,66,653 

86,31,.534 

6,57,062 

92,88,596 

1821-22 

, 38,17,259 

42,84,731 

j 81,01,990 

1 , 11 , 18,071 

8,82,238 

1,20,00,:{09 

1822-23 

33,20,259 

48,7.3,240 

I 81,9.3,499 

1,08,54,813 

1,.32,189 

1,09,87,032 

1823-24 

45,.37,242 

1 ;i0,19,204 

: 75,56,466 

9.3,43,665 

9,30,344 

1,02,74,009 

1824-25 

i 44,5:1,421 

, 25,92,8.31 

i 70,46,252 

76,19,562 

1 38,650 

' 76,58,212 

182.'i-28 

i 29,03,705 

2i,.5:i,;i27 

50,84,032 

60,78,320 

61,233 

' 61,39,.553 

1826-27 

30,15,270 

82,19,610 

1,12,34,880 

44,14,534 

2 , 17,000 

, 40,32,134 


I 


Previously to the opening of the private trade in 18M, tlie total value 
of exports from the three presidencies to all parts of Asia cast of Prince of 
Wales’ Island had never exceeded 80,00,000 rupees; and we see that the 
exports to the islands of the eastern Archpelago alone, since ISIT), have not 
fallen much below, and have sometimes greatly exceeded, that amount. We 
know that the eastern islands have no manufactures of their own, and that 
this circumstance is the cause of a very material ditference in the character 
of the exports from India thither, and those from India to the Chinese 
empire. Mr. Crawfurd, in his History of the Indian Arvhijtelaf'Of tells 
us tliat chintzes, printed cotton.s, wliite cottons, cambrics, handkerchiefs, 
velvets, woollen and iron manufactures, platcd-ware, glass and earthen 
ware, are in great demand in the islands. On looking over the reports of 
external commerce from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, we find 
the statements of Mr. Crawfurd confirmed: from which, however, wc draw 
conclusions very unlike those at which that gentleman would wish us to 
arrive. From these reports it would seem that the* 1st, and greatest export 
from India to these islands is of cotton piece good.s; 2nd, opium; 3rd, wine 
and spirits ; 4tli, cotton, and cotton yarn ; .'ith, sundries (Europe) ; fith, iron 
and steej; 7th, wearing apparel, haberdashery, hosiery, perfumery; 8th, 
braziery, ironmongery; 9tli, cutlery and hardware; 10th, glass and earthen¬ 
ware; 11th, carriages and .sadlcry. The returns for this export of Indian 
produce and British manufactures, consist partly of the productions of the 
islands (some of wiiich are well suited to the Indian markets, particularly 
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in tlio Marhnlla Btatcs), liul principally of gold and silver. The great in¬ 
flux of froasurc into the three presidencies, through the channel of this 
traffic, alleviates what would otherwise he the intolerable pressure of an 
unfavourable balance against India on the English trade, infuses vigour 
and activity into agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, and occasions all 
those appearances of prosperity which result from an abundant circulation 
ol the precious metals among a thrifty and industrious people. We, there¬ 
fore, on the ])art of the Directors of the East India Company, object to 
Mr. Crawfurd’s and Air. Whitmore's schenjo of erecting Singapore or 
ilanjar-Alassin into emporia for Asiatic commerce with England, that it 
lends directly to the destruction of the valuable traffic now carried on be- 
Iween the three presidencies and the eastern Archipelago, and, by the cer¬ 
tain diminution of the means of our Indian subjects, to repress their own 
domestic industry, and restrict the con-sumption of British goods in India. 
'I'lie immediate effect of such a measure would be to ruin many wealthy 
European and native houses of businc<;s at Bombay and Calcutta, by di¬ 
verting the transit trade, which they now carry on, to some little i.sland in 
the southern seas. The eastern Archipelago could furnish no merchandi/.e 
.suited to the European market, in return for the manufactures with M hich 
they would be deluged by the overtrading of Alanchester and liCeds; 
India would be annually drained by an unfavourable exchange; the popu¬ 
lation at the three presidencies would be impoverished ; the knowledge ae- 
•piircd by the native residents would speedily become a powerful engine of 
di'sturbanee, and we might very soon find, to our cost, that the churlish 
promotion of British interests, to the prejudice of those which have an 
e(|unl claim upon our consideration in India, would not only be injurious 
1() oiir commerce, but fatal to the permanence of our power. 

I’lic traffio carried on between the three presidencie.s and the Persian 
and Arabian gulfs partakes very much of the nature of that which exists 
between India and the Archipelago ; the returns being principally made by 
largo importations of treasure. The trade between India and China is of a 
different character, and the difference arises partly from the circumstance of 
(‘hina being a great manufacturing country, and partly from the monopoly 
of the ten trade jto.sscsscd by the East India Company. Nothing can be 
more false and injurious than the assertion, whicli is continually made, that 
the East India Company enforce their right to the exclusive enjoyment of 
the general trade to C'hinn. 'I'hat that portion of the subjects of the crown 
of England, over whose interests it is the especial duty of the East India 
C’ompany to Avatch, partake largely of its ad\ antages, is clear from the 
statement of country tonnage engaged in the China trade, given in a pre¬ 
ceding page, and we make no doubt that it will appear, in the cour.se of the 
inquiry now going on, that the regulations, under which the traflic at Canton 
is conducted, are conceived in a spirit of disinterested sacrilice of the privi¬ 
leges ol the (Company as tradci's, to their duty as sovereigns of an exten¬ 
sive and flourishing empire. It has been very ably urged by Air. Ellis, in 
in his first letter on the East 1 ndia question, that the monopoly of tea enjoyed 
b} the Company, is employed by them as a means of realizing that portion 
.'!*■/«/.JoM/'. N.S. Vol. 2. No.O. P 
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tf their rcvoniios M'liich is oxpondod on neeuuiit of the territory in England. 
'I'liis oj)eration is ofleeted by n larpjc annual exportation of Indian jiroduee, 
eliicfly opium and raw cotton, on board the country ships, to Canton, the 
proceeds of which, beiiifj paid into the ('ompany’s treasury for bills on tlie 
Indian presidencies, furnish the means of purchasing the teas which arc 
afterwards shipped to England. The total annual value of the British 
trade between India and China is about 10,UUU,0(K) dollars, of which 
J*1,000,000 is the value of tlie cxj)orts of opium and raw cotton. Tliis 
trade is now almost entirely abandoned to private merchants, and, be.sides 
the tonnage which it employs, is the source of incredible prosperity in some 
parts of Bengal, in the districts on the Nerbudda lliver, in Guzerat and 
Cutcli. Of the iniportaneo ottached to it by tlie mercantile community at 
the three presidencies, some idea may be formed from the memorial trans¬ 
mitted in 1815 to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, by the merchants of 
Bombay. This memorial was drawn up at a time of great disappointment 
and irritation, occasioned by tJie stoppage of the country trade at Canton, 
on account of some dispub's between the Company’s factory and tlie 
Cliincse government. It is, tlierefore, a document, the authority of mImcIi 
is above all suspicion. 


“ Wo now show your lordship (say they,) that without the trade hence to 
China and back, Bombay could not exist ns n port of commercial importance. 
It is known that Bombay docs not ntlbrd, cither in prutlucc or maiuitacture, 
the means ofexjjort trade beyond the reach of its immediate \icinity. It is a 
place certainly not very happily endowed by nature, but it i*, geograpbically 
well .situated for trade, and an active coniiiicrcc af!()rds tni[)loyment to a most 
enormous population. From the port of Bombay, all the cotton that is grown 
in Guzerat, surplus to the wants of that country, is eventually exported; and China 
has been, and it is probable will continue, at least for sonic years, to constitute 
the chief and most profitable mart for it. In return for that cotton, mul 
generally for the value of the outward loading of our ships, articles of C’liina 
produce and bullion are imported, which again constitute the means of an 
important trade, and give rise to a distinct and luimcroiis set of merchants. 
The merchandize so imported is peculiarly fitted for the wants of the Persian 


and Arabian Gulfs, the norihcrn jiarts of Guzerat, and the dominions of his 
higlincss tlie Peshwa. In the resort hither of the ships and traders from all 
tho.scpIaces, an accession of advantage accrues to the commerce of this island; 
and from the constant flux and reflux of the products of many various parts 
of the world, results that advantage which has made Bombay so conspicuous 
among the conuncrcial ports of the east. But as Bombay does not produce in 
Itself those articles that arc ncccissary to the wants of neighbouring and distant 
countries, this place is mainly dependent upon the China trade for its present 
commercial importance; and if that bo abstracted*from the iiulu.stry pf British 
merchants and native traders, cither hy law, or by any system that defeats tho 
practical ndvantagc.s of that trade, the lapse of a very few years would leave 
but the record of Jiistory for the commercial importance of thi.s place; and (he 
bai reniiess of the rock on which wc reside would justify a doubt of its once 
having y ielded the means of subsistence to a iiopulation as nniiicrous perhaiis 
as the subjects of some independent states.” 


-Now lei any person, whose vote is not already j.ledged agtmisl the Ea.*,! 
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India Company, compare tliis mode of realisinjj the revenues of India, in 
its clFocts on the industry nnd prosperity of tlmt country, os described in tins 
Extract, u’itli the annual revenue investment, the ruinous consequences of 
wiiich are so eloquently depicted l)y Mr. Burke in the ninth report of the 
East India (’ommittec of J78JI, and he will pause before he encourages 
any rash or sudden alteration of the existing system. China is essentially 
a mamifacturing country. Its government lias, for the last fifty years, 
adiuiltcd the import of cotton ns a raw ninteriul, but has never countenanced 
the introduction of manufactured goods. This is the cause of the ditlerenee 
between the exports from India to China nnd those to the islands of the 
eastern Andiipclago. The object of those who contend for the establish¬ 
ment of a free port in the southern seas is to supersede the use of the home 
fabrics of China by smuggling the cotton nnd woollen manufactures of Eng¬ 
land. To these it is of little consequence whether the agricultural nnd 
commercial intcrcsls of India flourish or decline, so long as temporary 
activity be communicated to our manufacturing districts. Not so with the 
Directors of the East India Company. I'liey may commiserate the dis¬ 
tresses of their follow subjects in I'higland, but they cannot sacrifice, to an 
attempt at their alleviation, the prosperity of their Indian subjects. That 
prosperity, five years hence, ns the Bombay memorialists most truly say, 
would be a mere record of history, if the transit trade in British manufac¬ 
tures and the country trade to Canton should cease, nnd the present mode 
of realising the Indian revenues be supcr‘'Cded by the exploded system of 
revenue in\estment. 

We cannot eonclude this nitiele without adverting to the deplorable con- 
dilion in n Inch India would be placed, if ils government shovild ever be 
(iansf»>rred to the ministers of the crown. Having no persons to represent 
their wishes, or consult iheir welfare, in the House of Commons, nets of 
parliament nlfcctiug the inlorcsls of the. native traders would ere long be 
passed, in the same spirit of relentless hostility which now animates the 
polilioncrs against the existing system. He must be a powerful and in- 
lliiential minister who, without the assistance of .some countoraoling body, 
like the East India CompanVj could withstand the sellish disposition mani¬ 
fested by the mercantile nnd mamifneturing classes of this eoimtry to 
legislate for India, solely with a view of pociininry profit to themselves. 
'I’o a weak or dishonest ndniini.slrntion, the temporary popularity which 
might be obtained by doing a great wrong to India, in the hope of effecting 
a trifling good for England, vv'Oiild be a temptation almo.st irresistible. 
We, however, have no fear at present for any such result. The in(]uiiy 
now pending before tlic committees of both hou.scs of Parliament will re¬ 
fute the charges so iinsjmriugly lavished on the present administration of 
India, and prove, to all w ho arc not inaccessible to coin ietion, tlial the 
.system of the East India Comjiany is better calculated to soeurc the true 
interests of onr eastern empire, than any other form of colonial government. 
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ON THE POETRY OF GREAT CITIES. 

Tiik sincerity of Cowpcr’s piety cannot be ((uostionod, but the logic of 
that piety is somcwliat doubtful. There is terseness in the expression, 

“ God made the country and man made the town 
but there is neitlicr logic nor piety in the implied inference from that senti¬ 
ment. This language of Cowper is often (piotcd in praise of the poetical 
interest of the country above that of great cities. But if “ man made the 
town,” who made man ? Who endowed him with those principles, and 
faenltics, and desires, and apprehensions, that lead him to congregate 
multitudinously with his species ? And if, to (piotc anotlier poet, 

“ The proper study of mankind is man; 

if human faculties and powers arc n proper topic for the exercise of the 
intellect, then, by parity of reasoning, Arc may nflirm that the proper 
poetry of mankind is man ; for human feelings and human interests must 
necessarily excite in human breasts the strongest sympathy. 

The poetical interest of a great city, merely as a tast collection and 
condensation of human beings, is finely touched liy a sonnet o( \\ ords- 
Avorth, composed on Westminster Bridge, at five o’clock in the morning; 
and the line— 

** And all this mighty heart is lying still,”— 
expresses a poetical thought, Avliich cannot be easily paralleled in the avIioIo 
range of rural images, or the Avidc field of the poetry of Aisiblc nature. 
But it is not merely from its human interest, as opjjosed to the absence or 
negation of humanity, that a great city is a poetical object; there is a pecu¬ 
liar interest in the very idea of multitude; for Avhen avc read ii\ history the 
scanty records of great and mighty cities, aa’c think of them as poetical 
objects, and the imagination clothes them in glory. Yet avc have scarcely 
anything definite to connect Avith them, saA'c the idea of multitude. When 
avc speak of Thebes, of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Palmyra, our thought 
pictures no peculiar feature in the character or condition of those avIio 
peopled these great cities; but aa'c present to the mind’s eye the image of 
countless multitudes of the human race, assembled together and moved by 
the impulses of life, and filled Avith the interests of being. There is poetry 
in the thought of Thebes pouring from its hundred gates its armed myriads; 
and that is the poetry of multitude. When curiosity seeks, and knoAvs that 
it seeks in vain, to find Avhcrc the mighty Babylon stood, the interest in 
the search, and the almost pleasing Avoiuler it its futility, arise from the 
thought of the multitudes Avhich once lived, and moved, and had their 
being, within those Avails of Avhich there remains scarcely a fragment or a 
trace. And even the architectural remains of Palmyra derive a poetic 
charm from the thought of the living hands that reared those massy columns, 
and of the active multitudinous life Avhich once animated the spot on Avhicli 
they stand. Homer, whose poetry lays hold of every mind that it touches, 
avails himself of this principle, and he has created an iiderest in the siege 
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of Troy whicli must live as lung as tlic unintorruj)ted records of literature 
shall l)e consecutively transmitted from one general ion to another. 'I'Ik; 
great interest in the Iliad, though highly suslaincd, is not entirely supported, 
i)y its more prominent heroes. Even when they arc brought forward in 
single combat, the poet never lets us lose sight of the multitudinous army 
by which they are surrounded, or of the [)o])aIous city for which they arc 
contending. Milton, too, whose great work has nothing to do with the 
abodes of men and the busy hum of cities, gives yet an interest to his Pan¬ 
demonium by the multitudes with which he fills it; and the fallen spirits 
derive a sublimity in their very fall from the myriads which were thrown 
down from the battlements of heaven. I'lie poet calls them fallen “ sjiirits 
but they excite human sympathies, and ^,*andcinonium is nothing more nor 
le.ss than an infernal Babylon. Tasso also awakes an interest in his Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered by the natural sublimity and poetic impression of multi¬ 
tude ; nor indeed can poetry reach its greatest attainable height of elfect 
and power without this most essential ingredient of .sublimity. Not only is 
there in human beings on intere.st which there cannot be in inferior or inani¬ 
mate nature, but there is an interest in them colleetivelv and conden.'*edlv, 
which there is not in tliom when dispersed and detached. Observers of 
character have said of cities that they are not favourable to the free deve¬ 
lopment of character, seeing that the collision of mind with mind smooths 
oif the natural angularitie.s, and brings the mass into that degree of unilbr- 
mity, that the individual i.s lost in the general character, as the stones on the 
sea- shore arc worn by perpetual fi ielion to an average and monotonous rotun¬ 
dity. This is merely a metaphor fancifully converted into an argument, 
creating, as itw'cre, the faet which it aflectsto explain. The human mind, 
indeed, has not its full development, except it be by means of society; and 
in the multitudinous ubodea of men, by the iVeiiuent interfering of interests 
and in the conflict of contending tiuiughts, the mind feels its strength and 
weakness, and becomes familiarized with its capacities and propensitic.s. So 
that there is more of capacity, more of character, more of emotion, more 
of feeling, and more of life, among a million of people, congregated into 
one city, than among the .same number widely dispersed and living apart. 
'J'hus it is also obvious that there is more of poetry in the contemplation of 
a great city than in any other olijcct. For what are the elements of poetry ? 
Arc they not human feelings, hopes, joy.s, sorrou’s, cares, loves, and 
hatreds ? Take poetry into whatever region you will, into the heights of 
heaven or the depths of hell, back to time past or forward to an eternity to 
come, let it spring up among the veritie.s of history and the realities of 
human life, or let it .sport in the fancied regions of n fairy land ; attune to 
its melodics the researches of science, the speculations of philosophy, or 
the precepts of religion; it must be founded upon, and insjiired by, the 
emotions of humanily : and the more closely poetry come.s home to the 
emotions and aifections of the human heart, the mure certain will it be of 
life and permanence. 

There is also in a great city a poetical interest founded on the individual 
and personal emotions and interests of its inhabitants. In no other region 
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are the materials of romance so nhundant. Yo\i cannot walk through the 
streels of nj^reat city without mccf.in<^ myriads w'hose lives have been full of 
ineident, and whose hearts Imve throbbed w'ith a crowd of emotions. If 
there be any thing poetical in the aspirings of ambition, in the pangs of 
remorse, in the agitations of love, in the strugglings of rivalry, and in the 
conflict of human interests, the crowded city is full of these. It is in cities 
that the [loetieal spirit is best and most cfTectunlly developed. The solitary 
recluse, the lonely soul, lacks much of that fervidness of feeling, nn«l that 
sympathy with humanity, which arc essential to the perfect development ol 
the soul of poetry ; for however solitude and quiet meditation may be desi¬ 
rable for tlic purpose of poetical composition, they are by no means capa¬ 
ble of giving the poetical impulse^* or of furnishing the materials of compo¬ 
sition. The utmost of W'hat mere rural or abstract poetry can elfeel is to 
please by its griicefulness, and gain approbation for its correctness or beauty. 
It has no power over the mind; it gives no impulse to the soul; it is not 
the poetry which lives vigorously in the thoughts of men. 

(xreat cities are poetical objects, from the influence which they have over 
the thoughts, feelings, and destinies ofempirc';. I’he metropolis of a large 
empire is a species of multitudinous sovereign. It has a peculiar individu¬ 
ality of its own; it is a kind of Levinthan. It gives the tone of thought 
to the provinces; it is the organ of intercourse with distant lands; it is 
recognized as a power; it is thought and spoken of ns po'isessing an indivi¬ 
dual consciousness; it is, while it exists, a centre of interest, a spring of 
animation, a “ mighty heart,” ns the poet calls it, imjadling life through 
the empire and beyond it; and when it has depjirted, and all its glories are 
low in the din’t—when there remains not a stone to tell where it stood, wlir-ii 
the fashion of it hath passed away, and it lives not among the things that are 
ujion the earth, but hath its only memorial on the page of hislorv,— it has 
not vanished from men’s mind«, for it dwells in their imaginations, and has 
a species of poetic immortality. It is, in fact, the most sublime and inte¬ 
resting medium through which humanity can be contemplated. And «o far 
arc citiee, with all the intensity of their reality and the commercial selfishness 
of their pursuits, from being unpoefical and unimaginative, that they are of 
all objects most poetical, most full of interest and imagination : they ha\e 
all the elements of poetry, bo it in pathos, sublimity, or moral beauty. 
They arc poetical in themselves, and the jiromptcrs of poetical thoughts and 
leelings; and without their aid wc ‘■liould want the noblest and highest 
poetry which genius is capable of producing and taste is able to relish. 
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ON TIIK PRIMITIVE SANCTUARIES AND HABITATIONS OF 

MANKIND. 


ns THE REV. nR. WAIT. 

No. II. 

Maw of the Scenitcs Jiad huts on waggons, or rude carriages, wliich 
they moved from place to place, according to their convenience: these were 
ihe of Hcrod«)tus, whom llidtruquis, in his account of tlie 

'IVttars, Jias accurately described.* l-aber, liowevor, makc.s a careful dis¬ 
tinction between the early tents and the huts which ihc nomadcs erected 
where tlic pasturage invited them to continue long in one spot: the hut he 
ilefmes to consist of linen, stone, boughs, twigs, reisls, &,c.; the tent, of 
cloth stretched over stakes or jioles; observing, at the same time, that a 
covering of cloth was sometimes added to the hut: the ditt’erenee between 
the house and the hut he state.s to be, that the former contained several 
chambers or stories ; the latter but a single chamber, however it may have 
been divided into partitions.f 

There are tiaces ol’ this distinction in the patriarchal times of the He¬ 
brews. ./aoob M’as decidedly a Sconile, but had liuts or booths for his 
cattle; for, in Ge/i. xxxiii 17, he i.s represented to have built a DO for 
himself, and to have made flDD ; but this “ /iof/A‘e ” could only 

have been an extensive tent, more roomy than those of his ance.stors, or at 
the mo.sl, a hut, as we may infer from the very wide use of the term 
(.habied t^.i —because the nomadic life wliich ho 
subse(|uently led is at variance with the notion of a iixed residence. It is 
not impossible, that by njpD his .slaves as well ms his cattle may have been 
im[)licd, because the word denotes po.sscssions iti general, and cattle only in 
its secondary sense; these Succoih, however, ha\ e been supposed by many 
to have been Jimj, open folds or pens, probably fenced by thorns and 
slakes t() secure the cattle from wild bea.sls. They were certaiuly very dis¬ 
tinct from his n*3 , and have been conjectured by Michaclis to have rescin 
bled the mandraj noticed by Cmsar: about the derivation of ^\-hieh term 
there have been many hypotheses and idle speculations, in all ol which, 
however, its oriental origin has been conceded. J 


ol sTsysfj 

llfdiAgc/ei mtevtr Itt’ ivKiixXots o^otf. /Ksih. Pteut* Vinct. 

Camiiestrrs melius ScyUi.T, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite traliunt ilulnos, 

Vivunt. tior. 

i r.ilnT, Cf. Vitruv. 1. ii. c.i. 

Quo: fucrit nostri, si qu.Tris, regit n.ati, 

Asiiire dc Caiiii.'l btr,-uniu;bu&i]ue iloniiiin ' 0\ .tl. 

i May it not be retrarctl in mnndini “ .i house,” inoic exiici i.illy .1* the li.uomi.e lot ills 

mniuUnl aiul muwlurii arc used lo ex presb a ■.lablc' dsuii dcri\ cs 

the SaiibClit mnitdird Troni '• to sleep.” Iliit of (he v.iiluiil.ir foiiii of the m.'uidia' stcu by 

(' es.ir, we may oidy Inx.ird t a;{uc roiijeilure, fiom ibe impLOfiit d lion .vliirli lieb."« gi\cn. llell. 
(i.ill. i. 17. blraio, 1. ii. p. ilHi. nl. 11)4. Curt. 1. vi. e. r., 5 11. MKh.»Lli»m Supi'loin., vol. ii. pp. 
ric, ITi'J. 
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There wero eities in which hence derived their names, sucli as 

Scenic iManilrorum, &o., Scener Jicre corresponding to fiDD, and in the 

tinhani Katlca I observe j>a ---- 

but whether these M’ere ideutieal 1 cannot determine. Succolh itself was 
denominated from this ancient practice, and retained its name to the time of 
.reroine; it was the name of the first encampment of llie Israelites on their 
march tliroiigh the Arabian Desert, and of a city belonging to the tribe of 
(»ad, on the other side of the Jordan, both of which were doubtless the 
situations of the huts of more early tribes. Each tvas evidently a hut- 
village of the Ismaelitesor Arabs. About the locality of the former Jose-' 
phus, Pocochc, Niebuhr, and Shaw, have vainly hazarded conjectures; 
and Gcscuius has even conceived '^KvSoTroMf to liavc been a corruption of 

t. ^ 

Succolhopolis, on the authority of Burckhardt, who discovered a La-j 
on the western .side of the Jordan ; but this idea is disproved by the real 
position of the Biblical Succoth, wliich was on the eastern side. Vitruvius 
lias cited many ancient nations to whom this mode of life was conunon, 
and it even appears from Lev. x.viii. 42, 4.2, that the institution of the 
feast of tabernacles was commemorative of it.* But the nomados, espe¬ 
cially those of Meso[)otamia, varied their rc.sidenees in summer and winter, 
living in huts during the former, and in tents during the latter: hence 
Jonah, when he wished to contemplate the destruction of Nineveh, made a 
hut in the shade, which was covered by the foliage of the Riciuns Paimn 
L'hristi and it seems very probable that this practice of exchanging huts 
for tents, according to the season of the year, is us old as Jacob and his 
coteniporaries. 

We may presume that tlvc huts of the Canaanites and Hebrew’s vv’erc 
moved from place to place like those of the Scylhm llamaxobii, and that 
those moved on huts were tlic or 3!f mbjy of the Old 'restament. 

'J’hc Kdinm defines the to lie which is evi¬ 

dently analogous to the Jewish term ; of which we jiereeivc a satisfactory 
example in 1 Sam. vi. 7. seq. when tlie ark of (Sod was convejed, 
like the primitive huts of tlic East, on an from the country of the 
I’hilistiiu'.s to B(;th-.shetnc.s}i. There arc also allmsions in the poetical books, 
jiarticularly in Isaiah, v. 18, which prove these locomotive domiciles not 
to have been unknown to the inhabitants of Palestine, Wc know too 
little of the early geographical history of this country and the neighbouring 
tracts to retrace this subject, as far as it perhaps might be retraced if vve 

✓ 

had this knowledge; but we find in Joshua a city called 

in Abiilfeda), which must have received its name either from its adapla- 

* Sdllubt (UpU. Jufiurth. c. 1(1) thus il(VTjlx.-s tlic N’limklian Ma|)alia: Afriram InitioIialnicrc (in-tiili 
cl I.ibycs. Modi, Pers®, et Annenii liavilms In Afrirain tTansvedi. vroxinios iiositm marl luri»ion-ii- 
pivcrc; hiiiiicwiliww niiritimjitn tUKiniii> lialiiicic, tt (lui.i wciic tcntnntcs ;.(.nis alia dclivlc liXM pcOvc- 
t.int, sciiictipsi Niinddas iippcllarm'. Cictetum adhur /PdifU-ia Nuinidariim aftrcsitluin, cfUie Mapali.i 
dll voiaiit. obloii;;.!, incurvm latcribuii Iccta, nuvtum rmina-fiunt. 

) according to Mitliaclis; accordnig to Nicliuhr the gourd utA'irra. 
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lion for pasturaf^e; or from its builder or repairer, since we observe a man 
of the name in Jndg. iii. 12; or from havinj^ been a village, or ordh of 
these moveable huts. Dtiderlein and Michaelis likewise imagine that 
in Is. XV. 5, was the name of a Moabitish city, perhaps (Joseph. 

Ant. xiv. 1; 4); and in Ezekiel wc observe a fountain denominated 
Eglaim (C3>!?jy ^>y) ; both of which (if Michaelis be correct) must have 
had reference to the pastoral pursuits of the Sccnites. From tlicse originated 
the moveable cars of the deities, such as that of .Jagannat’ha, and the 
Armamaxie of the antient Persians, such as that in which, according to 
Curlius (I. iii. c. 3), the children of Darai) or Darius were carried. 

These huts were, however, the first advances to more suijstanlial and 
commodious dwellings; they were the first villages and cities which had any 
regular construction, of which there appear to have been several in Pales¬ 
tine.* After the building of cities and villages, properly so called, liuls 
were erected al a distance from them in Japan for the reception of the aillictcd 
with leprosy; and according to (he enactment of JNIoses, the leper was 
obliged to reside without the camp. Although they are still used as summer- 
residences in the East, their materials dilFer in different places: in some 
they merely consist of loose stones, and arc covered with reeds and biishes.t 
But Bauer distinguishes between the which were made of reeds 

and bushes, and those shearing-huts, or folds, which were made of stone, 
in which the flocks were shorn and penned by night; and Faber concludes 
that the huts in general were immoveable, but that those which were not so 
were pulled to pieces before they w'crc placed and erected on the planstra. 

Intimately connected with this inijuiry are the watch-towers in Sjiia and 
J’alestine, which were built as places of observation against enemies and 
assailants of the flocks. Eminences w'orc generally selected as their sites, 
on which liuU w’ore probably erected for the same purposes originally, 
which being gradually $ rendered stronger and higher, at length assumed 
the form of towers, and gave rise to their adoption. But where there 
Avere no eminences, they were built in the pastures on the plains.§ 

Towers AA’cre one of that triple division into Avhich|l the buildings of 
Palestine were reduced in the time of David, and have been improperly 
translated “castles” in our version, and schliisscr in that of Luther: 
they seem, also, from 2 Kings xvii. }). xviii. 8, to have been applied to 
the measurement of di.stanecs. 

* Such appears to have been Havoth-Jair, if wc may argue from the Arabic plur. 

which OuUiis, on the authority of Jawhari, intcriircts tabcrnaculum cx laiiil vcl pilis caprinis, quale 
Arabum campcstrluin esse solet,—complures damns tales inter se propinqiiae,—sivepagusex tabeniaculis 
sivc costs in m-bem digestis. It was assuredly a round village of huts. Faber supposes them lu be 
expressed by the Hebrew ptur. from the opposition of these to the 

identifies them with the African Mapalia; in which he is supported by Eichhurn and SimonLs. The 

Lxx render the word ijrxvXif, and It is evidently synonymous with the Arabic^l^L: and the Syriac 

The onyn or nnstn of the Hebrews appear to have been round and moveable 

viibigesof tents, like those of the Aralts described byArvieux. 

t Cf. Dlod. Sir., 1. Hi. c. 3, respecting those of the Ichthynph.agi. 

1. Cf. Faber, ibidem. $ Cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. Id, xxvii. 4. 

II Cf. 1 Chron. xxvii. 2S. Si/riuit'. Cf. Faber, ibidem. 

Asiat. Jonr. N.S. V hi,. 2. No. (>. 
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The b’liD, beyond winch Jacob struck his tent, was one of the 
most celebrated in the pa^jes of the Talmvd and the Fathers : accordinfj to 
the latter, it was the scene of the nngfclic manifestation to the shepherds.* 
'J'hese or towers were used as furtificalions and places of refiiifc 

from foes, and were erected on the walls of cities, as well as on eminences. 
Cities .so defended often took their names from them : such %vcre those into 
whose name Mi/.pah or Mi^dolf enters, and it is probable that many wore 
built on the sites of solitary towers, whose appellation they retained, as 
Babylon retained that of Bal»el.t 

As it was the policy of powerfid kilims to fortify their § cities with them, so 
it was that of assailants to demolish them ;|1 on the one hand, they belonged to 
cities, such as Sichem, Jerusalem, and J’yre ; on the other, they stood isolated 
or apart from other buildings, like that of Eder, and those which Uzziali and 
Jotham erected. The Carthaginians, avIio were originally Tyrians, appear 
to have introduced them into the We.st, and to have built them in Aliica 
and Spaing on the summits of mountains. Fires were lighted on them to 
announce the incursions of pirates, or the approach of any danger; and from 
those fire.s,** according to Pliny, the dilferent periods of day and night m 
different parts of the earth were ascertained : they were likewise used for 
n.stronomical observations, to which that of Bclff in Babylon was particu¬ 
larly devoted. 

That these watch-towers were correspoinlent to those of the C^arthagi- 
nians, Babvlonians, and Asiatics in general, we may conclude from the 
circumstance ol their erection in vineyards,^^ two or three persons having 
been always§§ stationed on them to report their observations. They were 


• Cf. Gen. xxw. 21. Ilii-ros. Kuldushin, (’I'J, I, n.il)yl. KidiliishlnU, I, accurding to whirh it w.as 
not far from JernsaU'in. but .irturdiiig to Jituthl* (in Kpist. P.'iula^) it wax near to Hotliluliein. 

f Of those ralli.l there was one in the trilw of .liid,ili (JihIi. xv. .'til), one in th.it of neiija- 

min (Josh. x\iii. 2fi), one in Gilead (Judg xi. 2fl), and one in Moab (1 .S.im. xxii. .1) j and of those 
denominated Migdol there was one in the triite of Judah (.losh. xv. :i7), one in that of N,iphthali 
(xix.3B), one near Jerusalem, and another near Tiberias, acixirding to the Talmud Taanith liter. C!), 1. 
Echa nabbatl, 71, 4. 7.''> 2. Ilier. Maascroth, 20, .'1. Shevith, ;t:i, 4 . 


$ Faber, ibidem. Eirhhorn imagines this name to have Ixten contnacted from / s li port .1 

SI VC aula Bell. Jeremiah c.alleil It also almut the etymology of which there have Ixen many 

conjectures. Cf. Ceiien. in I.cxico, Winer's Oiblisches Realwdrterbuch, liOsrhing's Erdlieschr, v. 1. 21tJ, 
dtc. Babylonia is generally called , which some have supposed to have been the same a.s the 

Mesopotamian: it is, however, in the Psalms oncedenominatetl 

'■ ffo*" '>"*■ of these that the watchman lx>held the 

arrivalof Jehu, 2 Kings, ix. I 7 . That Jerusalem w.is furnished with them in David's time Is manifest 
from Ps. xlvlli. l.i, eath of which boro a separate name, Nehem. iii. 1, ll, 2.’1, 2(i, 27; xli. ;«l, 3 !); 
Jerem. xxxl. 22 . Cf. Eaeli. xxvi. 4 ,!), xxvii. 11 . Is. ii. 1.1. xxx. 2 . 1 . 

H Cf. Judg. vlli. a, 17 ; IX. 4fi, 47 , .11, r,X , 

spoculie, terrenirriuc turres. Multas et locis altls 
P a a xrt, quibus et ejmculie ct prupugnaculie adversus latroncs utuiitur. IJv. 

_ ** globi noctem, aut amblth diem 

alfer^te. Multis hoc cogn.tumexperlmentis in Africa llispaniaqiie turriiim Hannlballs; In Asia verb 

printer plraticos terrores simili specularum prajsldio excitato; in quels prsemintlatlvos ignes sexia horA 
rtlcl accensos sa-pe compertum est tertiftnoctls a tergo ultimis visos. Plin. II. N. 2. 71. Cf. Faber. 
tbtdem. ’ 

it 2- Matt. xxl. 2.x 

aJLi ^ I*?’ "• Th® «1<“® ‘o watch, 

men appolntedfor the 3«curity of the flocks and herds, the others to those appointed for the security of 

clt»ea~c. g. Arabicfc , Is. llv.4. being a watch tower,) 

and 
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also used as treasuries,* in wliich the tributes of corn and agricultural pro¬ 
ductions were deposited, the tributes of gold and silver having been paid 
into the royal treasury at Jerusalem—in comparatively more recent times, 
the Jews deposited their treasures in two lowers at Jericho.+ 

From the notion that in proportion to the height was the proximity to 
the Deity, they were likewise applied to religious purposes, and in some 
degree became temples, statues of the (»ods being placed on their tops: 
hence, probably, originated the propensity of the Chinese for pagodas, and 
of the i^gyptians for p 3 ramids;j; and to this notion may be retraced the 
general custom of affixing towers to sacred edifices. Thus the tower of 
the Sicheniitcs§ was also a temple dedicated to Haal-Bcrilli, and that of 
llabcl was evidently designed for idolatrous services.!! 'I'lie chief object 
of the builders of the latter docs not appear to have been so much the dread 
of a disjicrsion, as of another overflowing flood Josephus,**’ indeed, 
assigns this fear as the reason of its erection, and Euslathiustf records, 
that the first builders of cities chose mountains and rocks from the same 
cause. ('onse(|uently, as the land of Shinar was destitute of mountains,^:!; 
nothing appears more natural than that they should liave wished to compen- 
-sate for them by the height of the tower, to which the frctpient overflowings 
of the 'I'igris and of the Euphrates may have greatly contributed. 

But, besides lowers properly so called, there were many speculip which 
were mere huts, in which the spcculatorcs were concealed; sometimes these 


.■\nil D’QIJf. Jermnp on Is. ii. olKcrvcs, turris M.-1 ictiM .Tdinraturj \e\ub spectilam, lit 

IiiiiKi: \tiinn!, CLTiiatiir liiistK. CT. Faber, thuietn. 

* I f. 1 Chron. \.\\ii. il. . wUh which the Syriac corrcsponiis, 

t C 'f. Stralxj, 1. x\ I. .Ki.l. Alcxaiid. ab. Alex. Con. Uier. 1. ii. o. i?, p. 2.Vi. From lowcii b.i\ ins tssm 
on the walk of fortificil ritics, Lcxii-un .Vriich explains the term , wliub is one of the Tal- 

iniiiliral words for Iry thr tralh of ritie/i; but the round towers, wliii h were built on them, 

are );nierally callctl in the Talmud pm JD 

t The .mrient .\ralK were very nnderided about the object of the pyramids: at one time they decmeil 
them depositories of the dead, at another symbols, at another talismans, as in these verses, rited by 
.schultens. 

Some of them .also ima(;ine<l the sjihinx to ha\c' licen a talisman to rejiel the sands. Kirclier and De- 
ftniKncs supposed the Chinese and .‘Kgyptians to has e been ori(;in.ally the s,iinr people, and the latter has 
asserted the identity of their poblir.aI eonstitiition, ni.sniicrs, custoiiis, laiifiiiafie, .uid characters. Into 
the menu of this hypothesis, we has e not, however, space to enter. 

S Judg. ix. 4(;. 

II Faber acutely considers p jy ver. 4, as denoting an Idol, which Is, indeed, used to express the 

Deity very often In the Old Testament: thus, also, the fathers used to onofMCy and it seems from 
the Ephesian marble to have been in like manner applied to Plana. Cf. Append. I’rief. ad Gudlanom 
Inscriptioiium Collectionem, mim. 3.1. 

H pID« Arabiri substantiates this opinion: in Zach. i. 17, the Lxx. translated the word 

Six^vS'iiTafTect, and in Prov. V. IG, v^re^oc^ite-fix 
** Of. Jus. Antt. Jud. i. ,>. Eutycli. Annal. p. 60. 
tl In lliaibi iv. p. 31)4. Cf. Faber, ibulem. 

Cf. Faber, ibidem. Faber and others think, that It was not destroyed, hut was mt then eomtdeted, 
and that It was the same as the tower of IJel In llabylon. Diodorus Siculus (lib. U. 4) imputes its com¬ 
pletion to Semiramis. The first statue placeil on It seems to have been that of Belus (Herod. 1.1, o 79, 
DIod. ibidem), whose tomb it was also callctl, because his laxly was depositcil in it (Strabo. 1. xvl. jElian. 
Var. Ilibt. 1. xlll. .1). According to Strabo, it was destroyed by Xerxes, and vainly attempted to be re¬ 
built by Alexander. 
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spccul® were only elevated spots,* on wliieli there was no building what¬ 
ever. The nide Jieaps ol stones which, in the primitive ages, were raised 
in coninicinoration of treaties, appear also to have been thus appropriated by 
llie watchmen to convey information.f At public festivals these watchmen 
were stationed to give notice of impending danger and from a passage in 
the Bereshith Rabha,^ quoted l)y Kimchi and Yarchi, it is inferible that 
oil these occasions they were furnished with lights. 

Moreover, they had signs,ll hy which they were enabled rapidly to con- 
\ey intelligence: M’hon they were near to each other, they communicated 
their observations by the voice,*11 at other times by raising their hands; and 
when at a distance, by sounding trumpets and unbirling and moving telegra¬ 
phic banners.** But whether all these modes were indiscriminately 
adopted, or of what each may have been indiridtinlly expressive, we 
know not. e may, indeed, presume, that they were likewise provided 
with watchwords, which they possibly exchanged with the royal couriers 
passing from place to place: of these there exists a vestige in Isaiah^ 
xxi. IJ. 


The inostantiont of these signs were the n«52;f3 or watch-fires, which, like 

uW Arabs, were lighted on hills to indicate the approach of 

an enemy: armies u crc likewise accustomed to kindle them, as we col¬ 
lect from -Vrabshah’s Life ol Timur. 'I'liese are, however, to be separated 
Irom the or (ires of huspitnlify, which the Arabs lighted on 

hills for the direction of travellers. ^I'liis practice we clearly discover 
among the Hebrews,tt and we are certified by (Jareilaso de la Vega of 
the immense rapidity with which coiiiinunieatiuns were thus conveyed 
and there can exist but little doubt, that these were derived from the rcli- 
giou-s fires, which the early iSaiia'ans were wont to kindle on mountains. 

But, before we dismiss this part of the subject, to which baber’s Archiio- 
logxe has served as a text-book, it will be necessary to make some obser¬ 
vations on the primitive cities. It has already been shewn that the earliest 
cities were a .series of cavities partly natural, partly artificial, and that a 
number of huts ranged together were also aboriginally included under the 


Cl. Fcibcr, iV/rWrm. 


T cr. ocn. xxxi. 40. 


.f Acnophoii ^ L)rop«Td. isiuahxxi. 


5 KD’DK »m3D n-inx D’K h cr. imikt. «i K xxi, (i. 

*' I«. xl. U', Xiii. 2. JCT. I.. 2. These banners were Mllttl CD>D3! « f. Is. Mi. 7, ft—xlix ‘>2- 

fuminau-.!. nke Uk- l-harns, where .-hey 

11 Cf. JurtK. XX. 38, 41). Jcr. vi. 1. Tlie poles on hills and moimlaiiis mciUionctl in the sacred pace 
were ccrlamly usd for hoisting the C3*D3 

eraV?rri'^(!o "»»ncra ilc daraviso por estos corrdos, y 

chasqnes aperrebido Jifulw v iTZZ ' ? "''"»'e. i«ara loqual tenia., siempre hi 

paraqnc et Inca losupicseLoeTrfr * vrovMs grande, y haciaac. 

rfe la n,rte) V tnandasc anPTr[.)>ir l» » /««*«</» a*) d <100 

ir.z rz ZZ”' "• “ JJ '•L»ij ,«c 
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term. N’cvertJieless, cities consi-sting of Jioiises composed either of brick 
or stone must have been constructed at a very early date, since the mate¬ 
rials of the Babylonian tower and the labours of the Israelites in Egypt 
authenticate the fact. To the latter affirmation some absurd objections 
have been made, which have been completely removed by the discoveries of 
Mayer,* who in the " fragments of walls, canals, ruins, decayed by the 
lapse of thousands of years, and partly sunken, and in brick-works of 
onornious expenditure, along the course of the Nile, now scarcely recog¬ 
nizable, and in other mouldering remains, which even now fill the tra¬ 
veller with astonishment,” imagines himself to have seen attestations of the 
compulsory labour of the Israelites during their bondage. In powerful 
empires, such as Egypt then was, we may readily suppose cities to have 
been built of substantial materials, Avhilst the less civilized part of mankind 
(•ontinued to reside in caves, or to lead their locomotive and pastoral lives 
in tents or moveable huts ; and we may without violence presume that in 
other regions, into which a settled form of go\crnment was scarcely intro¬ 
duced, the cities of which we read were no more than a scries of stationary 
huts, the materials of which may or may not have been stones or bricks, 
according to the ({uality of the soil. These different sorts of residences 
may therefore have been in use in different places at one and the same time. 

We can depend but little on tradition, and least of all on Abu’lfaraj’s 
ascription of 180 cities to Hermes or 'riiotli. I'herc was, however, an 
early classification of these collective abodes; the Jewish was a division of 
them into cities, towns, and villages : nor is it improbable, that architec¬ 
ture was considerably impro\ed after the construction of the ark, and that 
it first suggested the notion of inverting ships for domiciles, as the Numi- 
ilians were accustomed to do, udiieh custom was doubtless common to many 
other people, particularly to those m’Iio resided on the coasts. 

But the primitive cities of the \ery best order could not have equalled 
our villages; though there was a great difference between them, some 
bidng inclosed within walls, others being open.f The former appear to 
have licen the cities,^ the latter ilie towns and villages, the distinction 
b(*lwecn these two having probably depended on the size and number of the 
inhabitants; but we cannot assent to Bachicnc, that any in those days were 
furnished with ramparts. This distinction was not, however, always ob- 
.served by the sacred writers; for Capernaum,J whose name proves it to 
have been a vH/age originally, consequently not to have been surrounded 
with walls, and which, in the time of ('hrist, could at the most have been 
merely a totvn,^ is called a city by St. Luke.H So also Bethlehem^ is 
at one time denominated a town, at {mother a city; and many of the cities 
in the book of Joshua were but towns or villages, according to the descrip¬ 
tion of Eusebius** and Jerome.ft Lxx. frequently are indefinite 

• Mayci's Sch!rk*ftle cines Schweitzers, vol. ii. p. 21, 22. t Cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 11. 

t *1DD I itccordlng to Faber, “ ei/Ia i»M/cIierMMia."—Hicron. Comm, in Matt. xl. 24. In 

the liabbiniral writings. It Is written generally “1DD i prolMbly from Naluimj the name of ita 

biiiltler: .loscphtis calli. it KVftmv 

$ Ailainnamis dc locis saiK'tis, I. ii. expressly says, that it ht-id no wails. 

II t'. iv. .'II. ^ C'f. John, vii, 42. I.iiko, li. 4. Joseph, AllU. til. ll). 

** In Chronica 11 In Commculationibus. 
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with respect (o llic Jewish classification : sometimes* they translate ys, 
sometimes which well explain St. Matthew’s^ observation on 

Bethlehem = y? ’UvSic., and authorize us to conclude that great towns with* 
out walls were often comprehended under the term “I'y by the antient 
Jews.$ 

liightfoot affirms the distinction between Hebrew cities and towns to 
have been their comparative magnitude, and the want of synagogues in*4he 
latter; but Reland and Moldenhauer have satisfactorily proved that many 
towns were provided with them. The proper name of a city in Hebrew is 
(nano, which the Rabbinical writers often use, being rather a pro¬ 
vince) ; of a town, t“iD or tns ; and of a village “IDD; and we notice in 
Josephus 9r«XeIV,——and it»ji«o7roAe75;|| but were not these 
tlie D'ttD , which was the name given to cities without walls? 

Where the nature of the country permitted it, mountains and eminences 
were selected as the situation of citie.s, and the most celebrated of the 
Jincient world were built upon them ; but experience soon convinced men, 
that these were more exposed to hostile attacks, and accordingly, after some 
lapse of time, they were erected on plains and vallies.^F The oriental 
cities wore formerly built in a very rambling manner, and consetjuently 
occupied an immense tract of ground, though the streets were generally 
narrow and inconvenient: thus Babylon,** Nincveh,tt Jerusalem,and 
man}§§ towns in Pale.stine, were of a great extent, and capable of con¬ 
taining a multitude of inhabitants. 'J'hc Persian cities also, as we may 
remark both from the Greek writers and the native chronicles, ns well as 
from the testimony of travellers, were from the earliest periods of this de¬ 
scription ; Manuchehr, according to Tabri, having been the first who placed 
mounds and dykes around them Hij These corresponded to the Hebrew 
D'Vtt and the Arabic 

But the most general mode of fortifying cities was by walls, on which 
towers were placed at certain distances, some being also over the gates 
for watchmen; and at a certain distance from these again round towers 
(D'nnjf) were erected on rising ground, that constant observation and 

• Cf. .Ter. xxix. 7, xxxiv. 22, xxxvll. 7, xl. 5. 

t C'f. Numb. xxi.3l. Jobh. li. 14, 11). 2 ('hr. xvii. 2, xxxii. 2. Kccl. x. IS. Jcr. xlviii. 24. 

Mat. ii. S. § Cf. P'abcr, VAilfm. 

II Neither Josephus nor the New Testament is very scrupulous alxnit this distinrtion: the Talmud by 
CD**iy — niTy , {KolfcZl N. T.) means cities without fort ideations, and by CDO“t3 cities 
with them, which classidcation is perfectly unsupported by pure Hebrew. 

TI Hence a person going from the country to such a city was said to asfend to it, and one going from 
from it to the country, to daacenii or go down from it. Thus ■“ iiyx/3titvu» and 

Kxrx^xinti arc used in SS. * 

•• Bochartl Phaleg, 1. i. c. 12. Cellar. Notit. Orbis Anllqui v. ii. p. 74C. Hawcus do regno Davidls. 
Arislot. Pollt. ill. 2. Ilertxi. i. iOl. Jerem. II. 31. 
t-f Diod. .Sic. 1. il. p.l>5. VegetiusdercMilitari. i. 9. Jonah, ill. .'). 

tt Joseph, contra Apion I. p. 1149. Bell. Jud. vi. 13. p. 913. Ibidem iB. Euseb. Ilbt. Eccl. lii.5, 2. 
Mare. v. 14. Joseph. Antt. Jud. xii.7. 

§$ Joseph. Bell. Jud. ill. 2. 

III Tabrl’s words are, according to the Persian version, 

,xfj\ oJ\oJjO b 
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communication might be maintained between the city and the country. 
From* these the besieged were enabled to annoy the enemy without being 
exposed to their arrows, for as they projected a little from the walls, those 
within them could securely assail the invaders in every dircction.t I’he 
walls of Babylon, J Ninevch,§ and Ecbatana,|l arc alone sufficient to prove 
tlie immense strength of these ancient fortifications, 

* Cf. Fabei ibidm. 

t Vltruv. 1, 6, Joi. 1.1. vi. 6. Bachlene, P. It. 1. i. p. 191. 2 Chron. xxvL 9, xxxii. 5. Pa. xlviii. I."!. 
Jer. xxxl. 58. Zach. xiv. 10. Nehcm. lil. 1, xii. 39. Cf. Faber, ibidem, VnuD Talmudic^, | 

^ Bochart Phaleg, 1,12. Jer. li. 50. 

S Boch. Phal. Iv. 20. Paul T.uras, Voyage au Le' ant, IL 2. Jon. iv. II. Diod. Sic. II. 3, Hi. I. 
Mannert, v. 44(1. Jalins Arch. 1.1, .'12. Bruns Erdbese ir. ii. 1,199. 

B IIcr(xl. I. 9. Ecbatana had seven walls, between ea>'b of which were houses, as furtlAcations round 
It. so that the city could not be conqucreil until the em my obtained possession of all seven. Babylon 
and Jerusalem had three. The round towers ieyond th, wtiU» were continueil, at certain distances, until 
a sight of the nearest shepherd’s tower could be obtained from one of them, that these telegraphic com¬ 
munications might not be intcmiptcd. 'riiis is the sense of the Biblical phrase, fiota (he jurtijied eiti/ 
to t/ie ahephentii tower.—Cf. Faber, ibidem. 


THE BURMAN MEDAL. 

TO THE EDITOH. 

Sir : I have this morning taken up the last number of the Asiatic Journal, 
in which, at pages G4 and G.i, is a letter, signed Eques, dated March In 
reference to the first part of the letter, on the subject of the Barman medal, 
1 venture to indulge a hope that it is not the intention, us therein expressed, to 
make any distinction in the distribution of any military honours between any 
part of the force employed in the late war against the Burmese territory. 
There never was an occasion of actual warfare in India, in which greater unani¬ 
mity existed between the troops of his Majesty and those of the East-India 
Company, than in the operations of every kind during that war; and if one 
species of troops is to receive an honourable badge, which is to be withheld 
from the other, it cannot but produce feelings of great discontent, which are 
likely to be marked by acts which jealousy and disappointment would not fail 
to generate. I shall not descend to any minor considerations on this subject, 
which is of too important a nature to be lightly considered. It should be a 
leading principle of every public act, of whatever nature it may be, to conci¬ 
liate the two services as much as possible: they are employed in the same 
army, in one common cause, and unanimity of feeling can alone produce una¬ 
nimity and energy in action. 

I shall conclude by ex|)ressing a hope, that no honourable distinction will 
be granted to the native tiiat it is intended to withhold from the European 
soldiers or officers. I was in India the whole period of this war, and regi¬ 
ments of his Majesty and of the Company’s forces, which served in Ava, 
were under my command in the presidency of Madras: they have equal claims 
to equal distinction. 

Should this letter be deemed worthy of publication in your next number, 
it will be read with satisfaction by, 

Sir, your constant reader, 

A Majob-Genekai. of his Majesty’s Service. 

Senior United Service Club, 

May Qth, 1830. 
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STATE OF SCIENCE AND OF LEARNED SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND. 

Professor Babbaoe has just publislii’d a small volume, the subject of 
which deeply affects the interests of science.* It is our conviction of this 
fact, and a painful sense of the justness of some of his strictures, which 
urge upon us the propriety, if not the duty, of directing the attention of 
that portion of the scientific world, by Avlioni this Journal is read, to the 
powerful appeal addressed by Mr. Babbage to every genuine friend ot 
learning, against abuses to which he ascribes the neglect and decline oi 
science in England. 

Vices of system, and defects of administration, in concerns whicli, 
however seriously they may involve the character and interests o( the 
country, arc not within reach of the ordinary authority o( (lovcrnment, 
can be corrected liy the community alone, that is, by the \oice ol the j)ul»- 
lic. To call into operation, however, this potent agent of reform, and to 
direct effectually its action, demand rare (|uaIilieations. b'ew possess llie 
requisite degree of skill and discernment to detect tlie diagnostics of the 
disease latent in our scientific system, and few of those have the lirniness 
to speak plainly. The remedy demands not only that the physician slmnld 
be able, but that his ability should be so well ascertained that the public 
will place confidence in his suggestions. 'I'liat the Lueasian professor ot 
mathematics is a man of sound knowledge is, we believe, not dixpiited. 
Wc have no reason to suspect that any selfish or imjiroper inoti\f‘ has 
spurred Iiim on to the disclosures which he has made; indeed our own 
observation has supplied so much testimonv to the truth of some of hi-, 
severest strictures, that wc cannot withhold our belief in the juslnes‘» of 
the rest until llicir groundlessnesi shall be made apparent. 11 is work is, 
therefore, entitled to regard. 

Mr. Babbage sets out witli a remark which it is moitifving to read: 

it cannot have escaped the attention of those who'C aeqmroments enalde 
them to judge, and who have opportunities of examining the state of science 
in other countries, that in England, particularly with respect to the more 
difficult and abstract sciences, wc are much below other nations, not merely 
of equal rank, but below several even of inferior power.” I'liis Imd is too 
intimately connected with our political interests to be disregarded. Mr. 
Babbage ventures his “reflections” upon the causes of this decline, “ with 
the confidence that nothing but the full expression of public opinion can 
remove the evils that chill the enthusiasm and, cramp the energies of tlic 
science of England.” 

The defects in the system of instruction at our universities constitute, in 
his opinion, one of the causes of the neglect of .science in this country, {ind 
that “.scientific knowledge scarcely exists amongst the higher clas.scs of 
society,” as evinced in the discussions which arise in both houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on any scientific question. The absence of inducements to the culti- 


• nenecUons on the Di-rllne of .Sclenrc in England, and on .some of iu Cause*. By diaries nalilwRp, 

Mathcmalic* In tlie Vniveriity of < am bridge, and MemU-r of several 
Acaaemie*. London, UOfi. Fcllowcs and UooUi. 
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vation of scioncc Is another reason for its retrogression. Tliere are few, 
if any, professional impulses. “ The pursuit of science does not, in Eng¬ 
land, constitute a distinct profession, as it does in many other countries; it 
is, therefore, on that ground alone, deprived of many of the advantages 
which attach to professions.” National encouragement is intentionally 
withheld, on the ground that the public are the best judges of the merit of 
a scientific invention, and reward it in proportion, by patronizing its results. 
Hut Mr. Babbage justly observes that, however true tliis argument may be 
as a general principle, it is confined to those results of the inventive faculty 
which are applied to practice ; all abstract truth is entirely excluded from 
reward. He adduces several instances to prove that long intervals frequently 
elapse between the discovery of new principles in science and their practical 
application: for example, the h>drostatic paradox, known as a speculative 
truth so long ago as IGOO, was not applied to a practical purpose till the 
late Mr. Bramah contrived his nmchinc; and the principle of the converti¬ 
bility of the centres of oscillation and suspension in the pendulum, dis¬ 
covered by Huygens more than JoO years since, which was employed by 
(^ipt. Katcr as the foundation of a most convenient practical method of 
determining the length of the pendulum. “ Those intellectual qualifications,” 
iMr. Babbage observes, which give birth to new principles or to new 
methods, are of quite a different order from those which arc necessary for 
iheir practical application.” Where the Government has depended upon 
scientific advisers, it seems to have been sadly misdirected. The erro¬ 
neous tables, on which the government annuities were granted, cost tlie 
••ounU}, It is said, a loss of belu'cen £2,000,000 and .i'.3,OOU,0OO. “The 
(act of the sale of those annuities being a losing concern w’as long knoAvn 
lo many, and the Governments appear to have been the last informed on 
the subject,” 

Eiirouragement from learned societies is a legitimate and almost the only 
mdueement to the cultivation of .science in England, One .species of 
ceouragement from this source arises from admission to the list of their 
• nbers; but ]Mr. Babbage justly remarks, “ it is clear, this envied posi- 
t. n will be valued in proportion to Ihe dilliculty of its attainment, and also 
,0 Ihe celebrity of those W'ho enjoy it; and wherever the standard of scien- 
' die knowdedge which qualifies for its ranks is lowered, the value of the 
distinction itself will be diminished.” A oalenlation of the comparative 
proportion ol members of learned societies to the respective populations in 
England, France, Prussia, and Italy, presents a very gratifj ing picture to 
those wJio draw conclusions from figures only. In England, where the 
population is twenty-two millions, the number of members of the Royal 
Society is 08;>; in France, where the population is thirty-two millions, the 
number of members of tlic Institute is 75! The analyses, which Mr, Bab¬ 
bage makes of the materials of which the respective aggregates consist, 
afford us a more accurate, but a rather less flattering, opinion of the value 
of our own. 

In considering the “general stale of learned societies in England,” the 
author lias passed some remarks upon the mode in which admissions are 
AsiatJour. N.S.Voii.2. No.G. 11 
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pranlod in spvrral, nliieh, for tho sake of tlieir credit, we trust are too 
severe. Of the Medieo-Botunical Society, of which we have lately heard 
so much, he says, “it speedily became distinguished, not by its publications 
or its discoveries, but by the number of princes it enrolled in its list. It is 
heedless now to expose the extent of its shortlived quaekery; but the evil 
deeds of that institution will long remain, in the impression they have con¬ 
tributed to conlirm throughout Europe of the character of our scicnlilio 
p.stablishments.” 

A large portion of the work is devoted to “ the venerable first parent 
of English and of European soeieties—the Royal Society. Mr. Babbage 
lias laid before the public details with respect to the slate of that body, 
which loudly proclaim the necessity of inquiry into its management, upon 
the proper conduct of which depends its utility as an auxiliary of (iovern- 
ment as well Jis a director and encourager of the sciences. Of the descrip¬ 
tion be gives of the practical mode in \>bieb a person may obtain admi'^'^ion 
to the honour of a fellowship in the Society wc have no reason to distrust 
the accuracy, since it is notorious—if not in England, at least in France— 
that a nali\c of the latter country, a man quite illiterate, upon the credit 
of constructing a few tables requiring only a knowledge of the commonest 
rules of .sehoolboy-arithmctic, n’as unanimously elected F.R.tS. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert’s qualifications for the oflice of president are exa¬ 
mined by Mr. Babbage with freedom, but not with unnecessary asperity, 
lie gives him the credit of being “a most amiable and kind-hearted man,” 
but he resolutely denies his fitness for the chair of the Royal Society. As 
this is a subject which it is not necessary for us to dwell upon minutely, wc 
shall pass over the details regarding it in Mr. Babbage’s book. 

The remarks which he makes with reference to the secretaries are more 
immediately connected with certain irregularities or negligences which he 
charges upon the Society, since “ it is reasonable to suppose that attention 
to them is within tlie province of its secretaries.” One of those instances 
of neglect is that of printing among-st its Transactions a volume of astro¬ 
nomical observations made at I’aramatla, at an observatory founded by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, at his private expense, by observers and with instru¬ 
ments paid for by him, without any recognition of a fact so creditable to a 
British oflicer; an omission,” it is observed, “ less unjust to the individual 
than it was injurious to English science.” The next is a serious charge. 
“ It has been publicly stated, that confidence cannot be placed in the written 
minutes of the Society; and an instance has been adduced, in which an 
entry has been asserted to have been made, which could not have been 
the true statement of what actually passed at th*c council.” For the parti¬ 
culars of this charge, in which it is alleged that the name of Sir John 
Franklin was clandestinely substituted fqr that of Captain Beaufort, wc 
choose to refer the reader to the work itself. 

In touching upon tho history of the circumstances which led to the insti¬ 
tution of tlic oilices of scientific advisers to the Admiralty, on the aboli¬ 
tion ot the Board of Longitude, M r. Babbage discloses some pretty strong 
symptoms of government-jobbing; and he intimates, in tolerably plain 
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terms, his doubts as to the competency of (Captain Sabine, unc of tlic 

advisers,” whose claims, he observes, ‘‘must rest on his skill in ‘priicti- 
cal astrononjy and navigation,’—a claim which can only be allowed when 
the scientific world are set at rest respecting the extraordinary nature bf 
those observations contained in his work on the Pendulum.” On the sub¬ 
ject of Uiese pendulum-experiments, Mr. Babbage has entered into a 
somewhat elaborate inquiry, the result of which is that it is not altogether 
impossible that they are accurate. 

The other evidences of improper management in the Society relate to 
the administration of the funds, and to the medals and lectures. On the 
first head, we shall be content with taking one instance. 'I'hc council of 
the Royal Society arc visitors of the Royal ()bscr\atory at Greenwich. The 
observations made there are printed by Government at a large expense, 
with every regard to typographical luxury, with large margins on thick 
paper hot-pressed. Mr. Babbage slates; 

Some years .since, a racinber of the Royal Society accidentally learned that 
there was, at an old store-shop in Thames Street, a large quantity of the 
volumes of the Greenwich Observations on sale as waste paper. On making 
inquiry, he ascertained that there w'crc two tons and a half to be disposed of, 
and that an equal quantity Ii.id already been sold for the purpose of converting 
it into pasteboard. The vendor said he could get fourpcncc a pound for the 
whole, and that it made capital Bristol board ! 

I’hc reflections w-hich Mr. Babbage has made upon this topic, with refe¬ 
rence to the astronomer-royal, we do not think it expedient to cite; butvtc 
can hardly conceive that he would have ventured to print them upon slight 
grounds. 

I’lic irregular manner in which the royal and (’oplcy medals have been 
adjudicated is pointed out by Mr. Babbage with the .same freedom as 
distinguishes his other .strictures. 1 le accuses the council of a breach of 
faith in respect to the former, which it is impossible to suppose the body of 
the Soeiely, between whom and the council little communication subsists, 
could have sanctioned.* 

The leading causes of the present state of the Royal .Society, Mr. Bab¬ 
bage considers, may be traced to the misrule to which it has been for yeai's 
submitted. I'lic officers and council, as w'ell as the president, arc, by the 
statutes, to be clocicd by the body of the Society, but in fact they are pri¬ 
vate nominations by the president, usually without notice to the council. 
He adds: 

The Society has, for years, been managed h}' a i^rty, or coterie, or by what¬ 
ever other name may be most fit to designate a combination of persons united 

• Wt' have oteerved a coinmuniralio'i from Mr. Scnith, one of the members of the coiinril, iiviblishcU 
in the Tunes of May Hth, wherein lie K.iys: *' neiiii; engaged on a work rendered ncress.iry by the appear- 
.ance of Mr. lUbliage's recent pamphlet On the Deehne of Srience in Kngltml, 1 hail orciisioii to refer to 
the * giass-mitking proceedings ’ of tiie Hoya] SiK'iety. On application, hoives er, for the minutes of the 
snb-commilt.'e, to whose superintendence the aSkit had been intrusted, I found, to niy .istonislimcnt, 
that they are not in the Society's possessiqu. As tliesc experiments, during tlic last six years, have been 
iittcnded with considerable expense to the nation, and as this is not tlie only instaiico in which public 
documents when asked for could not be produceil, may t, Mr. Kdilor, lie pcriiiittcd, througli you, 
to request the president and council will restore them to (heir proper pl.acc in the Society's apartments, 
where they may be accessible to every member who wislics to consult them i and from which Uiey ought 
never to have ^-cn removed i" 
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by no expressed compact or written regulations, but who act together from a 
community of principles. That each individual has invariably supported all 
the measures of the party is by no means the case; and whilst instances of 
opposition amongst them have been very rare, a silent resignation to circum¬ 
stances has been the most usual mode of meeting measures they disapproved. 
The great object of this, as of all other parlies, has been to maintain itself in 
power, and to divide, as far as it could, all the good things amongst its mem¬ 
bers. It has usually consisted of persons of very moderate talent, who have 
had the prudence, whenever they could, to associate with themselves other 
niembers of greater ability, provided these latter wpuld not oppose the syslemf 
and would thus lend to it the sanction of their name. The party have always 
praised each other most highly, have invariably opposed all improvements in 
the Society, all change in the mode of management; and have maintained that 
all those who wished for any alteration were factious; and when they dis¬ 
covered any symptoms of independence and inquiry breaking out in any mem¬ 
ber of the council, they have displaced him as soon ns they decently could. 

It appears that a cuinmittce w'as ajipointcd about three jears ago to con¬ 
sider what reforms wore ad\isal)lc in the laws and proceedings of the 
Society; this committee consisted of Dr, Wollaston, Dr. Young, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Mr. South, Mr. llerschcl, Mr. Habbage, (’aj)t. Beaufort, 
and Capt. Kater; its object was to iiujuire as to the means and propriety 
of limiting the number of members, and as to oilier changes which they 
might think beneficial. 

This committee reported that they were satisfied that the progressive in¬ 
crease of the Society has been in a much higher ratio than the progressive 
increase of population, or the general growth of know'ledgo, or tlie exten¬ 
sion of those sciences which it has been the great object of the Society to 
promote; and they stated that it would be expedient to limit the Society to 
such a number as w'ould be a fair representation of the talent of the country. 
They recommended that the number should be 4U0, exclusive of foreign 
members and royal personages; and that only four new members should be 
admitted annually till the members arc reduced to that number. I'hey 
suggested some very judicious changes in the mode of electing fellows; and 
with regard to the funds, w'hich would suffer from a reduction in the num¬ 
ber of admission-s, they were of opinion that a rigorous economy would ren¬ 
der the present income of the Society adetjuate to all its real wants, pro¬ 
vided the expenditure be controlled by a standing committee of finance, the 
propriety of which was suggested, moreover, from coitain “alarming facts.” 
The follow'ing passage in the report is material: 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that the well-being of the Society 
mainly depends on the activity and integrity of its council; and ns their selec¬ 
tion is unquestionably of paramount importance, 3 ’our committee hope that 
our excellent president will not consider it any impeachment of his impartiality, 
or any doubt of his zeal, if they venture to suggest that the usual recommen¬ 
dation of the Society of proper members for the future council should hence¬ 
forth be considered as a fit subject for the dilifcnt and anxious deliberation of 
the existing council. 

The committee reconinicndcd, likewise, that the choice of the papers to be 
published in the Transactions should be differently regulated; that each 
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paper should be referred to a separate committee, who should have suffi¬ 
cient time given to examine it carefully, 

1 his report was entered on the minutes, and recommended lo the most 
serious and early consideration of the council for the ensuing year.” The 
recommendations, were, however, according to Mr. Babbage, got rid of by 
the next council, because they did not coincide with the views of the party. 

Amongst his “ Suggestions for the advancement of Science in England,*' 
he notices the proposal for instituting an “order of merit,*’ and another for 
ennobling some of the greatest scientific professors. Both these modes of 
rewarding superior attainments in science are far from uncommon abroad, 
but he is not blind to the objections which exist against them in England. 

Mr. Babbage closes a work which must force itself upon public attention 
by a very skilful and well drawn comparison, or rather contrast, betwixt 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy and the late Dr. Wollaston. 


USK OF FOllEIGN LANGUAGES. 

To THE Editor. 

Siii: I was cipinlly surprised and sorry to find, on perusing the Memoirs of 
Sir 'J'lioinas Stamford Ilalfles, that wherever a French letter is deemed worthy 
of insertion, it is printed in the original language, without any translation 
added; an abuse which has unhappily almost got into a custom. 

On what jiussiblc principle can this practice be founded ? Do those who 
follow it really and truly suppose that ever}’ English reader understands 
French? If so, they ought to publish their books in French; they arc other¬ 
wise committing high treason against the republic of letters. Books of infor¬ 
mation ought, undoubtedly, to be rendered as accessible as possible; and if a 
certain language is so widely spread as to be well known to the whole body of 
readers of another nation, the writers of that nation ought, for the general 
good, to relinquish the use of their own, in works where information only is 
sought to be conveyed, which can be embodied as well in one form of speech 
as in another. But supposing the reverse—supposing, what is in fact the real 
state of the case, that there are in England thousands upon thousands of intel¬ 
ligent and well-informed readers, who do not know a word of French, and that 
there arc, in over-sea countries, thousands upon thousands more who^ speak 
and read English, and English only; that there is a fair prospect, if we “ to 
ourselves do stand but true,” of seeing the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton become, even in our own generation, the most cultivated of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, of America—supposing this to be the case, as it really is, 
■where arc the terms of contempt and indignation sufficiently strong to express 
what must be the feelings of every sensible Englishman at the insane folly, and 
stupid impertinence of those who, for the miserable satisfaction of parading 
their own little shew of learning, patch up their ragged composition with foreign 
tatters, which they know very well must be unintelligible to nine-tenths of their 
readers ! 

This, it will be said, is strong language ; if I knew of stronger, I would use 
it; but something stronger than language altogether is needed. It must be 
obvious that, in most cases where this practice is followed, the transaction 
must, to the English reader, be nothing more nor less than a complete swindle. 
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He sees advertised as English a work—on political economy, perhaps, like 
Macculloch’s; on India, like llickards’s or Mill’s; on Turkey, like Mac 
Farlanc’s; on Arabia, Syria, or Palestine, like Buckingham’s; and under the 
delusion that it is English, he buys it, and finds a mass of, to him, unin¬ 
telligible matter. Is not this a proper occasion for the interference of the law ? 
Is not this obtaining money under fidse pretences? The Legislature might also 
interfere on other customary grounds. The authors who act in this unjustifi¬ 
able way are certainly mad, anil incapable of condneting their own affairs. 
Anqnetil du Perron, some years ago, published a translation of a Sanscrit 
work into Latin (The U/jdna/cad, or Oup'nekhal, as he calls it, signifying “ the 
Mystery ”), to the second volume of which he annexed a long dissertation on 
the absurdity'of every author’s making use of his native language; maintaining 
that, if the custom continued for Englishmen to write in English, Portuguese 
in Portuguese, Germans in German, and so forth, the republic of letters 
would be totally destroyed; and adding, that in his opinion, of all European 
nations, the French alone had the right of using their mother-tongue, but all 
others were in duty bound to publish in Latin ! Yet, notwithstanding this 
declaration, we find in the notes annexed to each volume of this very “ Mys¬ 
tery,” long untranslated quotations, not only in French but in English, Portu¬ 
guese, and German; while the text of the work is an unintelligible mixture of 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, and Fcrnian ! Was this man sane, or had nut in 
truth much learning driven him mad? But he docs not stand alone. 

In either case, whether of imposition or of insanity, the Legislature is 
called on to interfere; and this it might do without alarming any jealous fears 
for the liberty of Englishmen: simply, to puss an act that, after the 1st of 
January lS.'f], the publisher of any work, periodical or otherwise, which con¬ 
tained untranslated passages in any foreign language, living or dead, should be 
obliged to declare the fact on the title-page (if any) or the ciiver of the book, 
and in every advertisement for it whatever ;—simply to do this, a very natural 
and c'tisy proceeding, would, without its being possible to urge any reasonable 
objection against it, completely cfiect its |)ur|)osc by destroying the whole 
system. The works, which were advcitised as “containing untranslated pas¬ 
sages in foreign languages ” (and how few arc there now sent forth which are 
not of this description !), would instantly experience a great decline or total 
falling otf* of sale, while those which were genuine English would as instantly 
rise. The consequences arc obvious: in the new editions of Mooie’s J.uUa 
Itookh we should find Irving Brock’s Bernier quoted instead of the original ; 
in Lord Byron’s works we should not sec Petrarch’s Latin letters cited in 
Italian, or if so cited, we should sec an English version added; in the notes to 
Mr. Southey’s poems we should no longer be bewildered by whole sheetfuls of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and might fearlessly purchase his Colloquies, certain 
ol encountering no Dutch, and present his Life of Nelson to a young midship¬ 
man, confident that he would find a translation of the Greek. Our authors would 
learn that French was not so universally understood, tlfiit they ought always to 
quote a French original or a French translation (so far has their folly gone!) when 
English translations were in existence. At present. Col. Vans Kennedy quotes 
Niebuhr in French, though his work was written in German, though there is 
a good English version extant, and though Colonel K. cannot read the most 
flimsy sketch of the Life of Niebuhr without finding that both the French trans¬ 
lations of him are absolutely considered remarkable for their wretchedness; 
while Colonel Tod quotes Strabo in French, although that illustrious geographer 
was dead and burnt age:: and ages before that weak and watery dialect crept 
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into existence; and Moore, the poet, quotes Aliieri in French, although, in 
the very Memoirs that he quotes, he would find that the fiery Piedmontese 
detested the language he cites him in, as a wretched jargon, and wrote a sati¬ 
rical poem under the title of 11 Misogallo, or the “Anti-Frenchman.” At 
present they do all this: but then they would do so no more. A salutary 
reform would be cfTected; the editions of works published after the 1 st of 
January 18.‘11 would be universally preferred to the previous ones; our lan¬ 
guage would be more widely difiused in foreign countries, and our books 
become more intelligible to ourselves. The only persons who would suiter 
would be that class of authors, at present rather numerous, who cannot 
compose an intelligible English sentence; and that class of scholars, perhaps 
still more numerous, who find it too heavy a tax on their indolence to do any 
thing else than transcribe long passages from foreign authors, which perhaps 
they would occasionally feci rather pu^/lcd at being called on to translate. 

In the ho])C that the insertion of these few hasty remarks in the pages of 
the Asiatic.Journal will lead some of our other periodicals to adopt the excel¬ 
lent example set them by that magazine and the Wcslminslcr lict'icw, I remain. 

Sir, &c. 

il% 7lli, 1830. A. C. C. 

1*.S. I suppose your excellent corrcsi)ondent Gur.ciiiN is aware that Boccac¬ 
cio’s celebrated story of the Falcon has at bottom the same plot as llateni 
Tui. The Italian novelist, who is famous in Italy merely for the beauty of 
his style, and here for nothing at all but because he is famous in Italy, spoils 
the story by telling it in the same clumsy manner as Ilcrbclot. Gut.ciiin tells 
ns, the anecdote is iamilar to the schoolboys of the East; it is not utterly 
unknown to the schoolboys of the West, as it was one of the earliest that fell 
into the hands of the writer, in a small book entitled The (icncrosifj/ of an 
Arabian Prince, printed by one Wallis, of either Wardour or Berwick Street, 
Soho, and illustrated with woodcuts. 
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[Fi-om I’arliumcnltiri/ Papers, prinhU lilt Mai/.) 
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Receipts. ;£7,'440,962 

Expenditure. 9,GS2,596 


Deficiency. ,£2,191,57-1 

— In the case of Ceylon, the ordinary excess of expenditure has been increased 
by the charges of the Kandyan war and rebellion, by a diminution of the proceeds of 
cinnamon, and by the remission of a debt to llic East-India Company. 
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LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM JONES.* 

TiiK name of Sir William Jones is dear to every oriental .student. He 
was skiilo<l in tliemo'tt abstruse asn cll as the most vernacular of the eastern 
dialects; and w are indebted to him for vast treasures of literature ami 
philosophy M’hicli had long remained locked up in those languages, and were 
first redeemed from darkness by his diligence and genius. But a compara- 
ti\ely .small portion of his attainments is to be traced in the department of 
oriental studies. His mind, by early exercise, seems to have grasped 
nearly the whole world of letters; and such W'as his thirst for knowledge, 
and such the extraordinary facility with which he ac(|uired it, that had his 
life been protracted to its ordinary duration, he must have sighed like Alex¬ 
ander for more worlds to subdue. In truth, he invaded almost every branch 
of learning, as that conqueror did provinces and kingdoms, and with a rapi¬ 
dity of march that renders it ditVicult to follow him through the long series 
of his acfjuisitions. If an explanation be required of the means by which 
he achieved these singular triumphs, it may be found in the j)eculiar apti¬ 
tude with which he was constitutionally gifted, and which is imparte<l, accord¬ 
ing to the known favouritism of nature in the distribution of her bountie.s, 
only to a chosen few of her offspring. But this would have been nothing 
without the persevering industry which remained to the last the di.stinguish- 
ing feature of his character, and the early adoption of a most invaluable 
maxim, “that wlmtcvcr had been attained, Wtis attainable by liinr"—“ It 
W’as his fixed principle,” says his biographer. Lord Teignmouth, “not to 
be deterred by any difficulties that were surmountable from prosecuting to a 
successful termination what he had once deliberately undertaken.” Such 
an example, .so .strongly illustrating this law of our internal nature, is w'ell 
calculated to inspire confidence, as w’ell as to awaken diligence in those who 
shrink too sensitively from great undertakings. “ There is nothing,” says 
Burke, “ that God has judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural and moral world.” 

Some idea, if not of his acquirements at a very early ])cri(>d of life, 
assuredly of the resolute industry with which he pursued hi'' studies, may be 
found in a memorandum dated in I7H0, w’hich was found amon<rst his 
papers; “ Resolved to learn no more rudiments of any kind, but to per- 
Icct myself m, first, twelve languages, as the means of acquiring accurate 
knowledge of, 

. “I. History. 

“1. Man. 2. Nature, 

“ II. Arts. • 

I. Rhetoric. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. d. Music. 

“ HI. Sciences. 

“ I. Law. 2. Mathematics. 3. Dialectics. 

“ N.B. Lvery species of human knowledge may be reduced to one or 

• nioBTaphical Accoimt of Eminent BritiA by H. RoKoe, Esq., in Dr. Laidncr’g OtWHrt 

tycWiimlM, 1830, Longman and Co., and Taylor. 
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other of thcise divisions. Even law belongs partly to the history of man, 
partly as a science to dialectics.” 

The twelve languages arc Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanfsh, 
Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, I'lirkish, (jci'tiian, English. 

This analysis of human learning, and similar plans of knowledge, may 
be cited, indeed, as a pretty convincing proof of the aspirings of the stu¬ 
dent, and the sincerity of his self-dedication to literary and philosophical 
pursuits; but experience shews them to be of little practical elFect in the 
composition of groat minds. Nor in the greater number of instances 
would they be do.sirnblc or profitable courses of study. Systematic applica¬ 
tion by rule and analysis has never been so propitious to a rapid advance- 
riiciit in literature, as the desultory and undisciplined wanderings of an 
acute and vigorous understanding amongst the intellectual stores of past 
age.s, and the accumulations of thought or the creations of fancy, which 
are gradually spreading around it; presenting, as it were, flowers of diver- 
siliod hues and kinds, to those who arc eager to distil their sweetness. Such 
an outline or map, scarcely one life, intensely as it may be dedicated to 
the pursuit of knowledge, would be found competent to fillup; and the 
scholar, who should set out with an austere determination of pursuing the 
system thus chalked out for him, would find himself, after much loss of 
time and of labour, still “ hovering,” to use the language of Cicero, “ about 
the very rudiments,” from which SirWilliam Jones was anxious to be eman¬ 
cipated. The life of this universal .scholar, on the other hand, abundantly 
shews, that though a liard, he was an irregular student; and the variety of 
his acquisitions bears the strongest testimony to the fact. The truth is, that 
he had a remarkable quickness in apprehending every species of knowledge, 
and, in ail reasonable probability, that quickness would have been clogged 
and manacled had he persisted in the slow and analytical process of cul¬ 
ture to which his biographer, Mr. Uoscoe, attributes the extent and variety 
of his acquisitions. H is friend Dr. I’an’, in the inscription upon his monu¬ 
ment, in a very few words, solved the problem of lii.s vast intellectual 
wealth: Ingenimn in iUo erat omnium scientiarum capax. This gene¬ 
ral capacity w^as exercised in departments of study, many of them at 
variance with each other,—law’, oriental as w'cll as (Jreek and Latin litera¬ 
ture, polities, poetry. This variety of pursuit, he himself intimates, while he 
was yet young, in a letter to Dr. Bennet: “ I have learned so much, seen so 
much, written so much, and thought so much, since I conversed with you, 
that were I to attempt to tell half what I have learned, seen, writ, said, 
and thought, my letter would have no end. 1 spend the whole winter in 
attending the public speeches of our greatest lawyers and senators, and in 
studying our own admirable laws, W'hich exhibit the most noble example of 
human wisdom, that the mind of man can contemplate. 1 give up my lei ¬ 
sure hours to a political treatise on the Turks, from which I expect much 
reputation; and I have several objects of ambition, which I cannot trust irt 
a letter, but will impart to you when we meet. If 1 stay in England, 1 
shall print my De Poesi Asiaticaf &c. &c. &c. 

Even when he was called to the bar, and was apparently impressed with 

Asia/. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 6. S 
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the com iclioii that the lau’ is n jealous mistress, niul hears no rival near 
her, he mixed the pursuits of the scholar with the studies of the lawyer, 
[le had vou ed to abandon for a while the whole of liis library not relating 
to law and oratory, and to leave it at Oxford; yet he seems to have over¬ 
looked the immense compass of liberal studies implied in the word “ oratory,” 
an accomplishment which (’icero, of whose rapid ae([uiremcnts and peculiar 
flow of diction he was from early youth most diligently emulous, would have 
told him, re(iuirod a familiar aecjuainlance with the whole world of know¬ 
ledge and philosophy. Nor did he require to be reminded of it; for his 
mode of studying the law opened an unlimited field of reading, both ancient 
and modern. In 1778, he published a translation of Isauis, and in his 
preface says enough to awaken the jealousy of the mistress, to whom he 
fondly imagined he was doing exclusive suit and service; “ There is no 
branch of learning,” he sajs, “from which a student of the haw may de¬ 
rive a more rational pleasure, or which seems more likely to jirevcnt his 
being disgusted with the dry elements of a very complicated science, than 
the history of the rules and ordinances by which nations eminent for wisdom 
and illustrious in arts have regulated their civil polity; nor is this the only 
fruit he may expect to reap from a general knoAvIedge of foreign laws, both 
ancient and modern; for while he indulges the liberal curiosity of a scholar, 
in examining the customs and institutions of men whose works ha\e yielded 
him the highest delight, and whose actions have raised his admiration, he 
will feel the satisfaction of a patriot in observing the preference due in most 
instances to the laws of his own country, above those of all other slates; or 
if his just prospects in life give him hopes of becoming a legislator, he may 
collect many useful hints fur the improvement even of that fabric, wliich hi.s 
ancestors have erected, with infinite exertions of virtue and genius, but 
which, like all human systems, wdll ever advance nearer to perfection, and 
ever fall short of it.” Besides this, he lived in a most enviable communion 
with several of the master-spirits of his day. He was the companion at 
the club,* so called k»t of Burke, Johnson, Gibbon, Windham, 

Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir William Scott,—a goodly fellow¬ 
ship, of which our own times present no semblance, but many feeble 
imitations; a combination which is indeed rarely to be traced in his¬ 
tory, except in the few periods rc.seml)ling that described by Velleius 
Paterculus, when an assemblage of great and noble minds arc clustered 
together for a short time, and then disappear for ages. To have been the 
friend and companion of such men, to have heard and mingled in their dis¬ 
course, to have been enlivened by their wdt, and instructed by their wisdom, 
was a rare and enviable felicity, and equivalent in the education of a gentle¬ 
man and a scholar to half a life of solitary afld systematic application. What 
could be more precious to a lawyer, or a man of letters, or a man of the 
W'orld, than to listen, for instance, to the refinements of Burke’s converse— 
of that man whom, according to the well-known saying of Johnson, were 
you to meet accidentally under a gate-way merely to take shelter in a shower 

* Cencrally known by the name of the Turk** Head Club, hold in Gerard Street, Soho. The csta- 
bUshment of this club was |>roposed first by Sir J. Reynolds to Burke and Johnson. It gradually in¬ 
creased to forty. It still exists—a faint and lifeless type of its ancient brilliancy. 
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of rain, you would instantly perceive to be the greatest you had seen in your 
life ? 

Sir William Jones was also the correspondent of Franklin, Dean Tucker, 
(lilbert Stuart, Gibbon, liord Spencer (then liord Allhorp), Albert Schidtens, 
Michaclis, Dunning, the charming and celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, 
and many other eminent jjcrsons. Burke, to whom he had transmitted a 
copy of his Isajiis, returned him a letter of acknowledgment; and as every 
opinion, or obiter ilivinm, as it is called in law, of so great a man, can¬ 
not but be of much intrinsic value, we do not forbear a slight quotation 
Irom it. “ IsiPus is an author of whom I know nothing but by fame. I 
am sure, that any idea 1 had from thence conceived of him, will not be at 
all le.ssened by seeing him in ^our translation. 1 do not know how it has 
hajtpcncd, that orators have hitherto fared n orsc in the hands of the trans¬ 
lators than even the poets. 1 never could bear to read a translation of 
Cicero. Demosthenes suflers, 1 think, somewhat less, but he suffers greatly, 
so much, that I may say, no English reader could n-ell conceive from 
whence he had accpiired the reputation of the first of orators. 1 am satis¬ 
fied that there is now an eminent exccjdion to this rule. I sincerely con¬ 
gratulate the public on that acquisition.” Burke was so impressed with the 
talents and judgment of Jones, and with his knowledge of oriental history 
and inanners, that he consulted him upon an Act of Parliament then pend¬ 
ing in the House of Commons. “ I'he natives of the East,” he observes, 
in the note which he wrote to him for that purpose, “ to nhose literature 
>ou have done .so much justice, are particularly under your protection for 
their rights.” 

'I’lie letters of an intellectual man are the most interesting parts of his 
biogra])hy. With Ijord and Dady Spencer, Sir William Jones, before his 
departure from England, lived on terms of the mo>l delightful intimacy. 
When the former, then Ijord Althorp, first came into Parliament, his 
friend tionc.s, in a letter which he wrote to him in 1780, congratulating him 
on his entrance into public life, thus expresses his sentiments on the art of 
public speaking. They are not, indeed, new or original, for Cicero recom¬ 
mends the same mode of acquiring the habit of speaking by means of written 
composition, beautifully illustrating his advice by the simile of the boat, 
which, after being impelled by oars, keeps on its course when they are laid 
iiside. “ If ever there was a time when men of spirit, sense, and virtue, 
ought to stand forth, it is the present. I am informed that you have attended 
some country meetings, and are on some committees. Did you find it 
necessary or convenient to speak on the state of the nation? It is a 
noble subject, and with your knowledge, as well as judgment, yon will 
easily acquire habits of eloquence; but habits they are no less than playing 
on a musical instrument, or handling a pencil; and as the best musicians 
and finest painters began with playing out of tune and drawing out of pro¬ 
portion, so the greatest orators must begin with leaving some periods un¬ 
finished, and perhaps with sitting down in the middle of a sentence. It is 
only by continued use that a speaker learns to express his ideas with preci¬ 
sion and soundness, and to provide at the beginning of a period for tho 
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conclusion of it. But to tliis facility of speaking, the habit of writing 
rapidly contributes in a wonderful degree. I would particularly impress 
this trulfi on your mind, my dear friend, because f am fully convinced, that 
an Englishman’.s real importance in his country will always be in a com¬ 
pound ratio of his virtue, his knowledge, and his eloquence, without all of 
which qualities, little real utility can result from either of them apart; and 
I am no less persuaded, that a virtuous and knoAving man, Avho has no 
natural impediment, may by habit amjuire perfect eloquence, as certainly 
as a healthy man, Avho has the use of his muscles, may learn to swim or 
to skait.” 

There is a most delightful letter from Mr. Jones to Lord Althorp, in 
1782. “ I enclose,” he says, “ my tragical song of ‘ A Shepherdess 

Going,’ with Mazzanti’.s music, of which my opinion at present is, that 
the modulation is very artificial, and the harmony good, but that IVr- 
golesi (whom the modern Italians are such puppies a!s to undervalue) AA'ould 
have made it more heart-rending” It does not, indeed, appear 

W'hether he had cultivated music ns an art, but a cultivated taste for it is 
evident in his praise of Pergolesi, the deepest and the most solemn master 
of the old Italian school. Wc mention this only as {mother j)roof, if proof 
were AA*anting, of the A'ariety and discursiveness of his tastes; but the same 
letter contains an elegant allusion to the domestic happiness of Lord and 
Lady Althorp. After quoting the sweet lines of Catullus, 

Tortpiatus volo parvulus 
Matris e gremio suce, &c.&c. &c. 

he observes, “AAhat a beautiful picture ! Can Domenichino equal it? IIoav' 
weak are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric ! Instead, however, 
of Torquatns, 1 aa'ouUI read Spencerns. Do you not think that I have 
discovered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in relaxing the mind after 
toil? Man was born for labour; his configuration, his passions, his rest¬ 
lessness, all prove it; but labour would AA'ear him out, and the purpose of 
it be defeated, if he had no intervals of pleasure; and unless that pleasure 
be innocent, both he and society must suffer. Now Avhat pleasures are 
more liarmles.s, if they be nothing else, than those afibrded by polite arts 
and polite literature ? Love was given us by the author of our being as 
the reward of virtue and the solace of care. But the base and sordid forms 
of ariijiciali which I oppose to natural^ society, in Avhich wo live, have 
encircled tlrnt heavenly rose with so many thorns, that the wealthy alone 
can gather it with prudence. On tlie other hand, mere pleasure, to Avliich 
the idle are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and leaves a vacuity in the 
mind more unpleasant than actual pain. A just mixture or interchange of 
labour and pleasures, appears alone conducive to such happinc.ss as this life 
affords.” These sentiments, so pure and amiable, so “ home-felt,” to use 
the phrase of Milton—for Jones was himself warmed with the ardour of 
an early and long-cherished attachment to Miss Shipley, and only waiting 
for his promised promotion to the India bench to be united to the object of 
his affections, a delay which he seems to have felt most acutely;—these senti¬ 
ments, thus pleosiirgly expressed, present a faithful portraiture of liis heart. 
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and of tlie defiant tastc.s to which he wa'* devoted. Ills biographer, Lord 
Teigaiiioulh, is half angry with him for not including religion in his esti¬ 
mate of the means of human happiness. lJut the noble Avritcr ought to 
have given him credit, at least, if he did not specifically class it in the list 
of enjoyments, which he was tracing in a familiar letter to a friend, for 
not excluding it. No man was better convinced than Sir William Jone.s 
of the consolations which religion imparts when consolations are wanted, 
and of the tranquillity it dilTuscs over the minds and hearts of all who are 
sincerely imprc.sscd with its truths. But to place religion amongst the social 
enjoyments of our being, to make it one of the pleasures in which we seek 
an innocent solace from the cares of life, and a pleasing alternation of its 
labours, to say that no picture of earthly happiness is perfect without putting 
religion into the foreground, is carr}'ing the matter somewhat too far, and 
claiming an ascendancy for religious emotions which, in our present imper¬ 
fect state, they will never exercise, and which, probably, if they did exer¬ 
cise, would not .strengthen their hold upon the heart and its alTections, 
Never was there a sincercr, because there never was a more rational believer 
than Sir \V'illiam Jones (abundant evidence of it appears in his third dis¬ 
course to the Asiatic Society^ ; and it is one of the triumphs of our common 
Christianity, that besides the mighty names of Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
it may boast the suffrage of a mind .so doctrinal without cant, so piou.s 
without enthusiasm, as that of this amiable and accomplished scholar. 
Lord Tcignmouth’s expression of regret, therefore, that in the pla}ful pic¬ 
ture of human happiness sketched in the above-mentioned letter to Lord 
Allhorp, his friend overlooked or omitted religion, might as well have been 
.spared. It .savours of the hint given to the slave in Terence: Iltcc 

eommemoratio est qtia.'d exprobraiio ; ’ but by no means, we believe, 
intentionally, for his Lordship, on all occasions, asserts, and vindicates 
with spirit, the sincerity of .Jones's religious principles. Nor should wc 
have been betrayed into a seeming digression that has carried us insensibly 
from our subject, were we not involuntarily inclined to pick a quarrel now¬ 
and then with those importunate religionists, who arc for ever de.sccratmg 
religion by making it the great business of life, and mixing with every dis¬ 
course and every amusement those hallowed emotions, which ought to be 
reserved for the silent communions ol the heart with God, or for those 
stated periods which are set apart for his worship. 

Before Sir William Jones had entertained the hope of promotion to a 
judicial situation in India, he had eminently qualified himself lor it by hi» 
singular proficiency in the oriental languages. Scarcely any thing remained 
to complete his acquisitions but the Sanscrit, and soon after his arrival in 
the country he obtained an accurate and profound knowledge of that vene¬ 
rable dialect. But, astonishing as was his capacity for languages, the praise 
of an expert linguist would be a very imperfect tribute to hi.s reputation. 
He considered language only to be an instrument of knowledge, and it waa 
knowledge that he coveted and pursued. Many inferior minds have ob¬ 
tained great mastery over languages, Leyden is said, though perliaps with 
some hyperbole, to have acquired forty; but a slight knowledge of many 
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languniTcs is, aftor nil, but a iiinf^pio uc('om|)li.sluuent, and vicwod in any 
oilier lii;lit lliaii as so many ke}S to iinloek tlio science of man and of nature, 
thev arc tlic mere |)Ia\tilings of learned leisure. Yet (lie list of what.lones 
liatl achieved in this study alone will till ns ivilli surprise. Ilis Laliii com- 
jiosilions have all the jiurily ivitiumt the diffusion of Cicero. Perhajis they 
were too Ciceronian, rescmliiinj^ too much the IjUtinity of Petrarch and the 
scholars who flourished at the restoration of letters in Italy, whose close 
and servile Imitations of Cicero are .so freely censured by Erasmus in his 
Jnli-Ciceroni(im(s. He was accurately {^rounded and c.\tensivcl\ ri’ad in 
Creek, and he spoke with fluency and precision the modern lancua^os of 
Europe, French, Spani.sh, and Italian. He read the Hebrew with facility, 
and his kuowleds^e of Arabic and Persian has been acknowlediycd b} the 
most learned Asiatics to ha\e been as profouml and criticiil as their own. 
He was conversant, moreover, with the Turkish dialect; and probably with 
a view to a further j)ro<i;rc.s.s in the Chinese, he had learned tlie radical cha¬ 
racters of that then most difficult lauj’ua'fe. 

But he by no means ncfrlecled the hm amidst these multifarious studies. 
In the year 177o ho lirsl went the Oxford circuit, and the next \ear uas 
appointed, by Lord Chancellor BatluirsI, a eommis>.i(mer of bankrupts. In 
1777 be (Ic'cribcs himself as iinmcr.sed in chamber-business; but looked 
forward to a jud»;e.ship in India with much solieiludc; and as the charter 
cxprc''s|y rei|uircd that the person a|ipomtcd to it should be a barrisier of 
live \ears’ slandin<;, it was gencially siip|iosed, at the bar, that the place 
was liejit open for him till he was (lualilied; but he stooped to no unworthy 
condescen.sjon to obtain it. He had pulilicly c.xpressed his disapprobation 
of the .\merican war, and his enthusiasm in the cause of ei\il libcrt\ and 
the constitutional rif^hts of the suliject uas uell known. Jii a letter to 
Ijord A1 thorp, in 177S, he says, “be a-.sured, my dear lord, that if the 
minister be otFerided at thest\le in which I have spoken, do speak, and will 
speak, of public affairs, and on that account should refuse to eivo me the 
jud<);L‘shij), J shall not be at all mortitied, having alrc'ady a very decent com¬ 
petence, without a debt or care of an\ kind.’' .\ vacancy occurring in the 
representation of the University of Oxford, he was induced, by the advice 
of several highly re.speetable I'rieiids, to suffer his name to be propo.«ed as 
a candidate; but he declined a poll. Oxford, which was ne\er the nurse 
of liberal principles, w as too prejudiced for a choice, w'hich would not have 
dishonoured her; and .Jones gave the whole of his attention to his profes¬ 
sion. In 1780 he published his Essay on the Law of liailmeiits, in which 
he treated the suliject with an accuracy of method and a logical precision 
rarely to be found in legal writers. He meditated at tlie same time a series 
of .similar trcati.scs on the whole body of English law', civil as well as cri¬ 
minal ; for, in a letter to the Bishop of St. Asajih, he says, “ I have 
already prepared many tracts on jurisprudence. * * * * 

I .see the vohiinos written by J^ord Coke, whoso annual gains w'ore Uvelve 
or fourteen thousand pounds, by Lord Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, and a 
number of judges and chanccllor.s, I cannot think I should be hurl in my 
professional career by publi.sliing, now and then, a law tract upon some 
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iiitcrcslin^ Itrnnch of tho scioncc; nnd the seienee itself is indeed so complex, 
that witlioiit u'riting, which is the chain of memory^ it is iinpossililc to rc- 
nienibor a thousandth part of what we read or hear. Since it is niy wish, 
therefore, to hecoine in time as {yreat a lawyer as Sulpicius, I shall probably 
leave as many of my works as ho is said to have Avritten.” 

It is Avcll known that, aliont this time, he composed a tract called a 
T)ui!o^)ie heticcen a Farmer and a Conn try (jcnllcman on the Prin¬ 
ciples of (jorernment. (.)f this latter Avork the Dean of St. Asaph pub¬ 
lished an edition in Wales, and an indictment for a libel Avas found by the 
prand jury ol Denbiglishire. Jones, AA’ith the fearless ”’enerosity of his 
character, in a letter to Jmrd Kenyon, then cliief justice of (Cheshire, 
avowed himself to bo the author, but maintained that every position in it 
was strictly conformable to tlie laAvs and constitution of ICiijjfland. The 
tract itself A\-as a sliort and familiar exposition of tho principles of {povern- 
nient, and the rispht and duty of resistance, as recognized in the thcorv of 
the English constitution, nnd confirmed by tho Revolution of IfJHS. The 
fJovernment Aviscly overlooked it, nnd it aa'Bs only throujph the ofliciousness 
of a Mr. J<'it/.nmurice, a brother of the late Eord JiansdoAvne, that this 
foolish prosecution Avas set on foot. It is chiefly memorable because it 
prepared the way for Mr, Imix's celebrated libel bill, defining’ the constitu¬ 
tional limits of the respective provinces of jud^e and jury: but it Avas 
through the elotjuent exertions and manly zeal of the bate Imrd Erskine, 
that this noble victory Avas achieved. The trial came on before Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Hullcr, at the summer assizes for Shrew'sbury, in thcycar I7S1. The 
jury returned with tho verdict —“ guilty of publiJiing only.’’ Upon this 
an animated discussion, mi.xed Avilh considerable Avarmth on both sides, 
ensued between the judge and Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Justice BiiUcr. —“ You say, he is guilty of publishing the pamphlet, and 
that the meaning of the iniicndoesis as stated in the indictment?” 

A .Juror. —“ Certainly.” 

Air. Erskine. — “ Is the word ‘ only ’ to stand as part of your verdict?” 

A .Juror. —“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Erskine. —“ Then I insist on it.s being recordcil.” 

Air. Justice Butler. —“ Then the verdict roust be misunderstood. Let me 
understand tlie jury.” 

Afr. Erskine. —“ The jury do understand their verdict.” 

Air. Justice Butter.— Sir, I will not be intcrruptcil.” 

Air. Erskine .—“ I stand here as an advocate for a fellow-citizen, and I de¬ 
sire that the word ‘ only ’ may be recorded.” 

Air, Justice Butler. —“ Sit down, sir ! Remember your duty, or I shall bo 
obliged to proceed in another manner.” 

Mr. Erskine.—“ Your Lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit; 
I know my duty as well as your Lordship knows your’s. I shall not alter my 
conduct.” 

The learned judge took no notice of this reply. It is singular that 
before Mr. Justice Duller Avas appointed to the bench, lOrskine Avas one of 
his pupils, as a special pleader. In the folloAving term, a rule Avas ob¬ 
tained for a new trial on the ground of a misdirection of the judge, who 
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told the jury tliat tliey had only lo deeido whclher the defendant was ijiiilty 
of they?/c/ or not, thus excludiniy from iheir eonsideration (he (jiiestion of 
the libellous quality of the publiealion, whieh, as the law was (hen in¬ 
terpreted, was eoidined to the jurisdietion of the judije, and in eonseqnenec 
of this misdirection, the verdict nas, that the defendant was c;ndty of pub- 
IMiinji'; bat whether it Avns a libel or not, the\ did not liinl. When the 
ride came on to be argnod, it was supjiorti'd by Mr. Erskine, in a speech 
nhieh was the most perfect union of reason and eloquenee e^er exhibited 
in Westminster Hall. ^Ir. b’ox repeatedl\ declared that it was the finest 
argument in the ICnglish language. 

At last, Mr. Jones attained the long-expected object of his andntion. 
On this occasion he was knighted, and married .soon afternards Miss 
Shipley, the daughter of his friend, the IVisIiop of St. .\sapli. Tie em¬ 
barked for India in April 17SJ, and on the vo\age addressed a letter to 
JiOrd Ashburton, to w hom he conieived that he was chiefly inilelded lor his 
promotion. “As to you, mj dear lord," he sa}s, “ we consider ;i on as 
llic spring and fountain of our happiness, as the author and jiaient (a Ito- 
iiiau would have added, wl.at tlie coldness of our northern language w ill 
liiird!> adinil) the god of our fortune'. Sir William Jones Avas now in 
Ins thirlA-.se\euth Acar, and m (he most lloini'hing jieriod of health ami 
intellect. To those who consider a Imig 'ca-iinage a tedious chasm in (heir 
existence, Ave Avould leemninend the plan of labours Ailiich he chalked out 
during his Aovage. Hut his attention ai as cliiellA directed to thi'se stndjes, 
bv means of aa inch he might enlarge his stock of jiiiidical learning, lie 
landed in Caleutla in Seplomlior and in Iteeeniber delnered ins li|s| 

cliargetothe grand jury at the sessions iield in that month. “ 'I'lie piiblie,” 
saAs Tjord 'J’eignmouth, “had formed a high estimate of Ins oiatoin-al 
powers, nor Avere they disappointed, llw address was elegant, concise, 
and appriqiriate; t'le exposition ol’ liis seiitiinents and pniieiples Avere equally 
manly and conciliatory, and calculated to inspire general satislaclion, as 
the kiioAvn sincerity of Ins character Avas a test of Ins adliereiun* to his pro- 
fe.ssions. lii glancing at dissentions-, which ai no remote period had iinfor- 
tiinalely prevailed betAveen the ciAil and judieiai powers in Bengal, he 
shcAA-ed that they might, and ought to be avoided; that the fuiiclions of 
both AA-ere ilistinct, and could be exercised without danger of collision m 


(iromoting AA’hat should be tlic objects of bolli—the public good.’" 

'I'he judicial life of Sir William Jones, in India, all'ords very fcAA' ma¬ 
terials to the ijiographer. 'I’lie time Avliieh Ai as not occupied by his ollieial 
duty he devoted to his oriental pinsiiits. In ordi'r to eiieoiirnge a more 
general taste for eastern liteiature, lie jirojeeted the .srheiiie of the .Asiatic 
Society, of vvliieli he was the first ]iresideiit. 'J'lie chair had been first 


offered to Mr. Hastings, ns a eompliment due to his eniinoiit patronage of 
oiienfal study: and on Inst declining it, Sir William .Jones observes, in a 
letter Avrittcii to him on that occasion, that (ho act proceeded .solely from an 
anxiety »o give him a distinction, which jnsliee required them to give. “ A.s' 
to myself, ho adds, “ I could never have been satisfied, if in traversing 
the sea of knowledge, I had fallen in with a ship of your rate and station 
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without striking my flag." Amongst tlio original members of the society, 
were Mr. William Chambers, an excellent oriental scholar; Gladwin, the 
translator of the Institutes of Ahber; Uamilton, the translator of the 
liedaya; and Charles Wilkin.s, the father of .Sanscrit literature, who, by 
the application of rare talents and great industry, first invented and cast 
types of the Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalese characters, in such perfection, 
that no succeeding attempts have improved upon his labours. Of these 
men, the venerable and excellent Dr. Wilkins is tlie only one thpt survives. 

Lord Ashburton died in 1783. Zeal for the fame of his friend prompted 
JSir William .lones to publish a short posthumous testimony to his virtues. 
We admire the sensibility and gratitude which shine in the concluding 
paragraph. “ For some months before Jjord Ashburton’s death, the nursery 
had been his chief delight, and gave him more pleasure than the cabinet 
would have afforded ; but this parental affection, which had been a source 
of so much felicity, was probably a cause of his fatal illness. He had lost 
one son, and expected to lose another, when the author of this painful 
tribute to his memory parted from him with tears in his eyes, little hoping 
to see him again in a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
that the tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten the paper on which 
he writes, he reluctantly leaves a subject which he could not soon have ex¬ 
hausted ;. and when he also shall resign his life to the groat Giver of it, he 
ilesires no other decoration of his humble gra\e-stonc than this honourable 
.ruth; 

With none to flatter, none to recommend, 

Dunm.n'o approved, and marked him fur a friend. 

Nt't long after his arri\al in India, .Sir William .Jones began to feel the 
cffi'cLs of the climate, in a letter addressed to a friend, in March 178d, 
he says, “ I do not expect, as long as 1 stay in India, to be free from a 
bad digestion, the morbus literutorum, for tvhich there is hardly any 
remedy, but abstinence from too much food, literary and culinary. T rise 
before the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride; my diet i.s light and sparing, 
and 1 go early to rest; yet the activity of my mind is too strong for my 
constitution, tliough naturally not inliriu, and I must be satisfled with a 
valetudinarian state of health.'’ In all probability, .Sir William Jones 
adopted the injudicious plan of many Europeans in that climate, that of too 
strict an abstinence. Sir William Jones, we believe, was a rigorous water- 
drinker ; whereas the perpetual exhaustions, which nature undergoes in a 
warm temperature, suggest tlie necessity of a more generous mode of 
living; and those exhaustions are repaired best by a temperate and cheerful 
glass—from our own habits in the East, perhaps our own inclinations, we 
might say bottle—of wine. In 1793, Lady Jones, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached, and whose healtli had suffered severely during her resi¬ 
dence at Calcutta, enibarked for Europe; and it was the intention of Sir 
William to follow her in 179.5, though he was fearful he might be de¬ 
tained by the great task he had projected and begun, a Digest of the 
Hindu Lam. He published, in the meanwhile, a translation of the In¬ 
stitutes of Menu. “ It Is probable that if his life had been spared,” ob- 

. Isiaf, .lour. N .S.^’^M|,. '2. N u. (*. T 
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sorvos ^^r. Roscoc, “ it n-ouI<l liavp Ijpcn devoted to that studious rctirp-- 
merit, to uliich, in the latter nears of his life, when the ardour of his 
voiithful ainliition had somewhat subsided, he seems to have looked forward 
iiith a lonfjinf; desire. In l7ifJ, he observes, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, “ the last twenty years of niy life * I shall spend,! trust, in a stud ions 
retreat, and if you know of a pleasant eountry-house in your part of Mirl- 
dlesex, with pasturc-fjrouiid for niy eattle, and parden-fjround enough for 
my aimiseuient, ha\e llie goodness to inform me of it. I shall be happy in 
ber ig nour neighbour, and though 1 write little now, will then talk as 
much as you please.” 

But tliese pleasing expeetations wore not to be realized. One evening, 
in the month of April 175) 1, after ineautiouslv reniaming in «-onversalion 
till a late hour in the open air, he called upon Lord 'reignmouth, and com¬ 
plained of aguish symptoms, jocularly repeating an old proverb, that “ an 
ague in the spring is a medicine for a king.” 11 is disonler, however, wa.s 
an inflammation of the liver, audit had advanced too far before a physician 
was called in. The usual medicines were administered in vain ; the malady 
was unusually rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of April 171M, in 
the forty-seventh jear of his age. 

In all the private relations of life, this great man was not only blameless 
but excellent. He was a man,” to use the words of Burke concerning 
Fox, “ made to be beloved.” But his great quality was his love of man¬ 
kind. To this shrine,” observes Mr. Uoseoe, “he carried all the rich 
offerings of his taste, his learning, and his genius. In the great ambition 
of benefiting mankind, every meaner passion was forgotten.” His know¬ 
ledge was vast, and a mere catalogue of his writings shews an extent and 
variety of knowledge sufficient to dishearten an ordinary student, and it was 
profound, as well as miscellaneous; but it was sldl higher juaise, that he 
taught and exemplified on all occasions that spirit of intellectual I'reevlom, 
by which all the great conquests of truth arc acliicved. His example also 
is pregnant with instruction, for it shews what rich results ina> flow from a 
regular distribution of time, and uninterinittod habits of ajipliealioii. It is 
the more instructive, since it exhibits nothing to appal and disiioartcn those 
vv'lio arc ambitious of treading in his footsteps; nothing unattainable by 
steady perseverance; nothing, to use the phrase of Burke, that is at too 
high a market for humanity. For it is not the rare example of those who 
are only now’ and then permitted to descend amongst us after long and irre¬ 
gular cvclcs; of those who, like Milton, are the occasional uianifcstatiuns 
of its own celestial brightness, in which tlie Supreme Spirit sometimes 
deigns to confer with man, and gives us, as it wern, hints and glimpses of the 
sublime faculties, of whiidi we may beonnie eapalde in the endless progre.s- 
sicn of out being, i he great talents and bmmdh ss ficrjuiiTinciits of Sir 

* He was fcm«l of incl«If?inB the dcliKhlfiil aniiripations of rflin-iiient in hi<. nathr roiintry; but his 
pirturoof hapjiincsH wa»nol roinpli-tr wilhimt thu rr-iinion with the partner of liis Ijosoni, and hix 
ihfHij-hts of comfort and tranquillity in Kngland were hcmt dlsjnmod fioin lirr lieloscd MM iely. There 
ate ipw of hix letters in which her tiamt dtica not oirur: she was his constant rtnniHinlnn, and the ax- 
XIH-1.1VP of hix evening xtiidies. In a letter to I-ord Tcignmoiith, he kkefehex a iiiokl pletixiiig proxpert of 
I heir \ 1,1 ing 'I « ir;iiir. Mith logothn, aiidclijnyiiifi the hliKiiiiin;; \ .ilhck of Devonshire. Such is ilie nolliiiig. 
lies. Ilf !iiiiri.<ii lll.p(^ ' 
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William Jones were imparted as a practical standard of that, wliich all, with 
the same exertions, and l»y the same meritoiiotis course of action, may attain ; 
and we have held him forth, not as one of the master-spirits whom “ the 
seraphim have touched with the eternal lire of the altars," or to excite an 
awe-struck and incfieclual admiration; but to stir in the bosoms of youthful 
students a j^onerous emulation of that which lies within their reach, and 
which, if diligently prosecuted, will not finally elude (heir pursuit. 

We wish we could speak in higher terms of Mr. lloscoe’s performance, 
ft is neatly, but perfunctorily done; quite well enough to answer (he pur¬ 
poses of his task-masters, who required only something sketchy, slight, and 
slipu'y, in the commodity they were preparing for the market. Wc know 
not exactly what to predict tiom so much clipaj) reading, and so much rapid 
authorship. The just pride of literary men, wc think, is but little con¬ 
sulted, and the dignity of letters not at all, which must \ail their lofty port, 
and (hvarf themselves to the comprehension of the multitude. The (lifTusion, 
however, of intelligence, though administered in slight doses, is in itself a 
l)le.ssing; but good and e\il are seldom disjoined in human affairs, and it is 
a result much to be de|)reeated, if men of genius lend themsches, for the 
trilling emolument of the day, to hasty abridgments, the husks and shells 
of history or biography, instead of labouring for the delight and instruc¬ 
tion of all well-informed readers, both of the present day and of future 
times. 

In looking through the \olume before us, purporting to be the biography 
of eminent British lawyers, we found ample confirmation of our ivmark.s. 
We particularly regretted to observe so meagre and inadequate a life of 
Lord Erskine; a man whose extraordinary powers are not to be sketched 
by an oriliiiary limner. An o|iportunity too was offered to ^Ir. Roscoe, 
himself a lawyer, to trace, with something of the spirit of philosophy, the 
causes of the wide disparity between Ijord Er-skine and the most eminent 
leaders of Westminster Hall at this day, who are comparatively insects, 
unworthy to crawl near the pedestal of his statue. As a proof, however, 
of carelessness, we will not say ignorance, in the e.xecution of his ta.sk, 
wc cannot help noticing to Mr. Roscoe his gross blunder, in a citation of a 
part of Mr. Erskine’s speech upon Mr. Fox’s motion to treat with France 
in 1792. lie (Mr. Erskinej, savs his biograjiher, painted in strong colours 
the fortunes of the soldier, and contrasted them with those of the persons 
who profited at home by the calamities of war. He then quotes, as pro¬ 
ceeding from Mr. Erskine, the well-known passage; “ 'I'lie life of the 
modern soldier is ill-represented by heroic fiction. War has means of de- 
sfruction more formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of the thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a small part felt the stroke of an enemy, the rest languished in 
tents and ships amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, spiritless, torpid, 
helpless, gasping and groaning, unjutied among men rendered obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeless misery ; and were at last whelmed into pits or 
heaved into the ocean, wdlhout pity and without remembrance,” &c. &;c. &c. 
Who does not know that this pa.ssage, which has no affinity in diction or 
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sentiment to the style of Ki-skiiie, was read by him as a (|Uotation from Dr. 
Johnson’s Tract on the Falkland Islands? It is so notorious a common¬ 
place, and has been so repeatedly quoted, that we are astonished that 
Mr. Roscoe should have been unmindful of the source from which it was 
taken. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SINGAPORE. 

To THE Editor. 

Sib : The widow of Sir T. Stamford Raffles having claimed the siJe and 
exchuive merit for her husband of having established the new and thriving 
settlement of Singapore, I consider myself called upon to endeavour to prove 
to the world that I had at least a large share in forming that establishment, 
having recommended to Government, as far back as the year 1816, the forma¬ 
tion of some new settlement in the Straits of Malacca to the eastward of that 
town, and lying immediately in the track of our Indiamen and other ships 
engaged in the China and eastern trade; and having, when commanding at 
Malacca (previous to any treaty being formed by the Rajah of Johore with the 
^fetherlands government) obtained permission from the Rajah Muilah, or 
viceroy of Rhio (executive governor of all the Johore dominions) to survey 
the Carimon Islands in the Straits, for the express purpo.se of forming a new 
settlement, on delivering up Malacca to the Dutch. Sir Stamford Raffles 
happening to be present at Calcutta when Colonel Bannerinan (then governor 
of Penang) laid the project of forming a new settlement in the Straits of 
Malacca before the Supreme Government; and Sir Stamford being then about 
to proceed as one of the commissioners to Achcen, had influence enough with 
Lord Hastings to get the Supreme Government to appoint him to see the new 
settlement formed; at the same time he was entrusted with n complimen¬ 
tary letter to me, hoping that circumstances would admit of my accompanying 
him, in order to assume the government of the new establishment, at least 
during its infancy. This letter Sir Stamford was himself the bearer of. I met 
with him at Penang, when so far on my way home, and the question was at 
tjiat time discussed between us re.specting the most advantageous site for the 
projected settlement. The Carimon Islands appeared to me, from their situa¬ 
tion in the direct tract of all ship.s passing up and down the Straits, to be the 
most eligible situation. Sir Stamford, on the other hand, thought that the 
old Malay settlement of Johore, upon the peninsula, would be likely to ofler 
greater advantages. However, the Carimons were the first place we visited ; 
and finding they did not aflbrd such local advantages as were expected, we 
proposed going on to view Johore; but I suggested to Sir Stamford, that it 
might be advisable to stop at Singapore on our way; and having had communi¬ 
cation with the Toomoongong, or Malay chief, who had established himself 
there with four or five hundred followers, and findihg the place would suit our 
purpose better than what we had before seen, I proceeded on the following 
day to Rhio, for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain permission from the 
Viceroy to form a new settlement there in place of the Carimon Islands, which, 
after some difficulty, he so far acceded to as to say that, as far as he was con¬ 
cerned, as governor of the dominions of Johore, he bad no kind of objection, 
but that he had already been abided to sign a treaty with the Dutch, by which he 
was restricted from granting permission to any European power to have a footing 
within any part of the territory of Johore; but as he had, previous to the said 
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treaty being signed, granted me permisam to form a settlement upon theCari- 
nioit Islands, he left us to use our own discretion in establishing ourselves at 
Singapore. To this place I forthwith returned; and, in conjunction with Sir 
Stamford Raffles, concluded and signed a treaty with the native chief then 
present at Singapore; the British flag was formally hoisted, and the island 
taken possession of: Sir Stamford sailed the very next day on his return to 
Penang. Having stated these circumstances, I leave the public to judge whe¬ 
ther Lady Raffles can fairly claim for her husband the sole and exclusive merit 
of having formed the settlement of Singapore, so as to entitle her to style it 
his settlement. 

With respect to Malacca, Jjady Raffles gives Sir Stamford credit for having 
laid the inhabitants under some particular obligation to him, whilst there for 
the recovery of his health. Now I happened to be in command of Malacca at 
the period alluded to; and as Sir Stamford was at that time a guest of mine, it 
would, one may conclude, in some way or other, have been brought to my 
knowledge, if such an obligation had actually existed. The truth is, that the 
Dutch inhabitants forwarded, through ?ne, a petition to Government respecting 
the great hardship of their case, in being ordered to quit Malacca; which peti¬ 
tion was recommended by me to the most favourable consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, in my letters of the 6th and 7th of February 1806, extracts of which are 
hereto annexed. 

6th February 1806. The order contained in your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
directing such of the Dutch inhabitants, as did not wish to proceed to Batavia 
on their paroles of honour, to hold themselves in readiness to remove at the 
shortest notice to Prince of Wales’s Island or Calcutta, has been communicated 
to them, and has caused the greatest consternation and dismay throughout the 
settlement.” 

" 7th February 1806. I now beg you will be pleased to lay before the Board 
the accompanying petition from such of the Dutch inhabitants as arc solicitous 
of continuing at Malacca, and I take the liberty to recommend their general as 
well as individual claims to the most favourable consideration of Government; 
and feci it my indispensable duty to add my best testimony to their peaceable 
and uniformly regular conduct during the long period they have lived under the 
protection of the British flag. 

(Signed) “ William Farquhar, 

“ To H. J. Pearson, Esq., “ Capt. commanding at Malacca.” 

“ Sec. to Govt, of P. W. Island.” , 

With reference to the destruction of the fortiheations at Malacca, I did every 
thing in my power at the time to prevent that event taking place; but was ulti¬ 
mately obliged to comply, in consequence of the very peremptory orders 1 
received from Government, which were accordingly carried into effect in the 
year ]807> However, I took upon myself the responsibility of saving the 
church and government-house, together with the principal public buildings, 
although, up to the time I left Malacca, I never received the sanction of 
Government for this measure; so, without assuming more merit than falls to 
my lot, I may fairly claim my share in having been the humble means of pre¬ 
serving Malacca to this day as a settlement. 

During the period Sir Stamford was employed at Malacca, as Lord Minto’a 
agent, he obtained from me alt the information I was able to collect respecting 
the state of the island of Java, with its resources, defences, and military forces, 
which formed a rather voluminous report, regularly signed by me, and trnns- 
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tnitted to Lord Minto, together with a general map of the islond, through Sir 
Stamford Ruffles. The British force judged sufficient for its conquest was 
also noticed, and the troops actually employed corresponded with what had 
thus been recommended, within a very few hundred men: to these official docu¬ 
ments reference may be had at this day, if thought necessary. 

I shall conclude this statement by mentioning, that during the period I was 
resident at Singapore, the settlement increased more rapidly in population and 
commercial importance (under numerous disadvantages) than perhaps ever be¬ 
fore took place in any other newly-formed establishment. Numerous Chinese 
and other inhabitants of Malacca followed me to Singapore; and upon my 
quitting it, in the latter end of 1823, the number of addresses, accompanied 
by most honourable testimonials from the inhabitants, were quite sufficient and 
highly gratifying proofs of their feeling themselves happy under my rule, and 
the regret they felt at my departure for this country. 

I am, Sir, drc. 

Wm. Fauqohah, Col. E.I.C.S. 


LAND TtX IN CHINA.* 

The Chinese government divides the tax on land into three sorts. The first 
and highest lax is on ponds, where the water-lily and other plants grow, and 
also on fi.->h-ponds. The second is on arable land; and the third is on land on 
which houses stand. A Chinese mow, or acre, contains, according to some, 
240 square paces; others say 360 square cubits. Lakes and ponds that arc 
cultivated (for so the phrase is), pay to government, including the expcn.se of 
collecting, seven mace two candareens.f They charge, moreover, six candu- 
reens % ^ receipt on a bit of white paper. The ground-tax varie.H ac¬ 

cording to the richness or poverty of the neighbourhood in which the houses 
stand. 

To collect the land-tax, government sends officers into the country, who 
station themselves in village Halls of Ancestors, and thither summon the 
farmers. These, however, generally appoint one of their own number, and 
some respectable villager, to receive and pay the land-tax. There are, not¬ 
withstanding, frequent delays, and force is had recourse to by those in au¬ 
thority. No literary or other privilege prevents a man being arrested who 
owes any part of the land-tax. 

By law, a part of the tax is to be paid in kind; but that practice in the 
south of China is now entirely disused. When owners of land let out small 
farms, as they very commonly do, the land-owner, not the fanner, is responsi¬ 
ble to government. 

The tax is divided into ten parts, and may be paid at different times. A 
keu^in graduate, who owes fourth-tenths, is punished by degradation to the 
plebeian rank; and a plebeian guilty of the same defalcation is punishable with 
sixty blows. To owe seven-tenths subjects the keu-jin to degradation and 
eighty blows; the plebeian to a month’s pillory and 100 blows. Inferior gra¬ 
duates are subject to two months’ pillory. 

Concerning the grain carried to Peking, defalcations arc punished according 
to the amount with blows, or with transportation, and in some, cases with 
death. 


* Fnnii the Canton nt-Khtir. j E»tual to M>mewh.it less than «ve shillings. f Alwut .M. 
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ON THE ZEND AND THE PEHLVI DIALECTS. 

BY J. F. KLCUKSIt. 

The Zend was the predominant lang;uagc all round the Caspian Sea and 
in Media; the Pehlvi in the countries towards Assyria, and probably in 
Assyria itself, whereas the Parsi originally belonged to Pars, Fats, or 
Farsistan. Each of these is very ancient; but which is the most so, no 
one can with certainty determine. Their similarities and general relation 
to each other authorize the, idea of a common origin; and although they 
were cotemporary about 50(1 to 600 years A.C., they were perfectly inde¬ 
pendent of each other. The Parsi was the most polished of the three, and 
therefore survived a long time after the Zend and Pehlvi had, in succession, 
become obsolete. 

.loshua Par Hahiul, a Syrian, wdio lived in the tenth century, says, in 
his Syro-Arabic Lexicon, that Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, wrote his AbealagOf 
or Aces/ta, in seven languages. Hyde accounted this a mere fable; but, 
if it be considered that Joshua Bar Bahlul compiled his Lexicon from other 
works then in existence, wherein he doubtless found this tradition, we may 
readily conceive that it had some historical basis; and probably tin's account 
partly arose from translations of the Zend books into several language.s, 
partly from certain books which existed under the name of Zoroaster in 
other tongues. 

Abu’lfaraj calls the language of Zoroaster a dialect of the Syriac or Chal- 
daic, which last he divides into the Aramaic, or the language of Aram, i.e. 
Mesopotamia; into the Syriac, properly so called, or that of the countries 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; and into the Nabathsean, 
or that of the Assyrian niountain.«, of Irak and Chaldma. Tiic latter he 
pronounces to have been the iatiguagc of Abraham and his ancestors, and 
also that of which Zoroaster made use with an admixture of the ancient 
Persic. 

Here Abn’lfaraj makes the language of Zqroaster an admixture of the 
ancient Persic and Nabathaean or Assyrio-C’haldaic; but the original lan¬ 
guage of the Zend books proves it not to have been -such, but to have con- 
tciined more Iberian and Celtic than Chaldaic roots. It therefore seems to 
me that Abu’lfaraj alluded to the Pehlvi, into which the Zend books were 
first translated, which is actually an admixture of the Chaldaic and ancient 
Persian, as we shall sec, and prevailed in the countries bordering on the 
Aramaean dialect, probably also in a great part of Assyria. 

The Zend was the ancient dialect of the northern part of Media, and if 
it be compared with other unpolished tongues, as well ancient as modern, 
the same expression of nature will be every where discovered; for the 
Zend consists almost of merely strong, acute, highly and variou.sly ac¬ 
cented emphatic words, whose rhythm is as harmonious as the xvhole enuncia¬ 
tion is powerful. Most of the words have, therefore, something harsh and. 
full-toned, but at the same time many high-sounded and open vowels. 
Sometimes the interchange of vowels and consonants relieves (he cnuncia- 
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tion' but sometimes the vowels and consonants stand one after another in 
whole groups, by which the enunciation becomes either harmonious or 
grating. We must, indeed, place ourselves in another country, and in 
other times, to judge of this language, which has been dead for more than 
2,000 years. 

Two things determine the nature and the character of a language—its 
lexicon and its grammar: the latter conducts us to the principle, tlie for¬ 
mer shews its form and application. But since the Zend was one of the 
ancient languages of upper Asia, we may presume that it had mueh in 
common with other Asiatic tongues; its roots, however, are more similar 
to the tongues of northern than of southern Asia. There arc, therefore, 
but very few Aramaic roots in the Zend, but very many common to the 
languages which the Greeks called barbarous. 

The greater part of the Zend roots, in fact, appear entirely foreign, nor 
arc we able to a.ssign them to anyone of the tongues hitherto known. But this 
arises from our ignorance of the most ancient tongues. What know vve of 
the Scythian? Yet it included a vast variety of dialects. I am too little 
acquainted with the Sclavonic dialects to closely compare them with the 
Zend, and of the Celtic we have but very few remains; but by a partiiuilar 
collation of the tivo, I am induced to think, that a great part of the most 
foreign Zend words formerly existed in it. 1 therefore here restrict ni}.self 
merely to a collation of such words as individually exhibit their similarity to 
other known tongues. From these a conclusion to some of the rest may be 
drawn. 

Since, however, the Iberian belongs to the Celtic dialects, and the 
countries in which the Zend formerly predominated were neighbouring to 
Iberia, it is not surprising that it should have contained many Okie roots. 
The resemblance of several Persian words to the German, which is still 
observable in the modern l*ersian, has long since been a matter of ob.scr- 
vation: even the Persian grammar itself is formed morc< after the genius of 
the Celtic than of the Arama'an. ’ But a closer examination of the Zend 
partly explains the phenoineqon, for both Iberians and Celts came from 
Asia, and had one and the same original .seat a.s the Medes and Persians. 

7'he Zend, however, has also many roots and other peculiarities in com¬ 
mon with the liatin, which are the results of a common source, not of the 
one being borrowed from the other. It has also striking analogies to other 
languages, as the following list will show : 

“immortal,” from a, privative, and merth, mershan, ** imth, 
frail.” Lat. mors, mortalis. Germ, morsch. , 

Emeshe, “immortal,” from e, privative, and meshe, “a man;” on thi.s 
principle such Latin words as elinguis are formed. 

Epeianm, “ without children,” from e and peianm, “ a son.” «»•«««, for 
the termination anvi (and m) is the flexion and formation. 

Aptengham, “seven sides,” from apten, iW*, “seven,” seplcm, sieben; 
and gham, “ a side, segment,” &c. 

Enelocd and enetoesh, “he knows,” from cnclc, “to know;” 

wtlus. 


noscere. 
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Emtcre, ** within,” inlroj inter. Germ, inner. 

Beodo and Beandao (in Pehlvi band), “ together,” ** binding,” &C. Engl. 
** band, bond.” Germ. band. 

Beth and bee, “ two,” bit (in Pehlvi da). Lat. duo. 

Beuad, “ he is.” Germ. bitt. Lat. fm,fui. 

Atte and Athii, ” he is,” ett, IfTt. 

Bonem (the m is formative), ** a basis, a foundation, a bone,” &c. Hcb. 
ni3. Ar. Eng. “bone.” Germ. bein. 

Te (in Pehlvi), “ thou.” Germ. du. Lat. tu. 

Turn (»M formative), ” thou.” Idem. 

Tatshe, “ this.” Germ, diet, diete. Engl. “ this.” 

Khretio, “one who shouts or calls loudly,” Kn^vavm, Germ, kreitchcu. 
Heb. na Arab, jj . 

Khretoth, “ art, understanding,” nom. 

Krojd, “ hard, unpolished,” crudut. 

Dcdaete, dat, “ he gives;” also daed, dat; hence also dcdaed, and dedaete, 
as in Latin dedere from dare. 

Betmche, “ the tenth.” Lat. decimus. 

Dehnio (Pehl. danm), “ people,” 

Denlano, “ teeth dentet, Lat. ; tehne. Low Dutch; dentt, Fr.; dienles, 
Span. 

Dbcthao, ** mischievous,” “ good-for-nothing.” Germ, dcbitch. 

Dogde, “ a daughter.” Tochler, Germ. 

Due, “two,” Sva/, duo. Germ. zwei. 

Duetao, “second;” zweile, Germ. 

RatlUetn, “ being at rest, dead;” rastend. Germ. Engl, resting. 

Zamcoco (the z soft), “ race, family,” &c. Gcrm.*saanmng. 

Zemeno, “ the earth, fructified, sown;” semen, Lat.; saame. Germ. 
Stazanm (tn formative) “ a star j” «e 5 Tg«»; astrum, Lat .; tternc. Germ. 
Fransk, “ free.” Engl. “ frank.” Germ, the same. 

Fre, “free.” Germ. frei. 

Fedrc, “father;” vater. Germ. Pater. Wrng- 
Yarc, “ a year.” Germ, jahre. 

Kerete, keretono, “ who does a thing;” creo. Engl. “ create.” 

Makhthc (Pehl. magas), “ a fly;” musca. 

Mad, “with,” fctja. Germ.mit. 

Meshio and methe, “ a man.” Germ, mensch. 

Yeretete (PehL vardan), “ to bear, to lead,” ferre. 

Verethre, “ victorious.*’ Lat. feretnus, victor. 

Vedesh, “ one who has a watchful eye.” Lat. indent. 

Vestan (Pehl. vast.) “ a disorderly mass, or multitude.” Germ. vmte. EngL 
“ waste.'* 

Vohu, “void, empty.” Heb. 1113. 

Pate, “ a way.” Germ. pfad. Engl. path. 

Fade, “ a foot pes, pedis ; n-tuf, Pied, old French. 

Peorini (Pehl, pardom), “ first,” primus, irfcirts 
Thridnm {,nm formative), “ the third,” tret, tria, 

Sejieanta, “wise.” Lat. sapient. 

Virae, “life, bloom, blossom.” Lat. viror. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 0. 
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Seuo (Parsi, sud) “whole, hearty;** «»f, tanus. Engl, sound. Germ. 
sund, gcsund. 

Dureosho, “long-living.” Germ, daurend. Engl, enduring. 

Huere, “ the sun.** Heb. 

Menes, “ thought, mind ;** mens. Mente, Ital.* 

The Zend, in its terminations and verbal forms, generally prefers vowels 
to consonants: of these e and o most frequently occur. Even where a con¬ 
sonant should end the syllabic, as d or in the third person, an e or o, 
generally the former, is commonly added, for the sake of giving more full¬ 
ness and harmony to the enunciation. All its vowels arc written, although 
it has no less than twelve vocalic characters; but the final vowels are more 
significant in the nouns than in the verbs, since in the former they denote 
the cases, but in the latter merely keep the sound open. Z), m, sh, and 
even an (which is enumerated, however, among the vowels), arc the con¬ 
sonants which are mostly found at the end of words. 

The grammatical forms are very numerous, and at first sight appear 
irregular; but amidst the numerous inflexions and nominal forms, the closest 
analogy to the genius of the Latin language may be perceived. The priva¬ 
tive or negative use of the preposition the manner of forming denomina¬ 
tives, and the arrangement of words, arc the same in both. 

* These examptes might easily be collated with other coincidenres, paiiicnlarly with those furnished 
by the Sanskrit: they are, however, suflldenttocall the attention of the philologer to a critical exami- 
nati<m of the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the Parsi, which in their ruder forms frequently enable us tu trace 
the connexion between the Asiatic .md European tongues more satisfactorily than the highly polished 
language of the Brahmans. That the whole four were cognate dialects, no one who has inspected them 
can diipute.~Tmns2aeor. 


BAPTISM OF AN ASIATIC CAPTIVE. 

To THE EuITOB. 

Sib : Perhaps you may think the following fact worthy of record in your 
journal. I copy it from Burn’s Regist, Mccl. Paroch. Mr. John Weremouth 
may have been the founder of some respectable English family. 

In the parish register of Bishop Wearmouth, occurs the following entry: 
“ March 27, 1695, a person aged about twenty years, a tawny, borne in the 
Bay of Bengal, in the East-Indies, and bring taken captive by the English in 
his minoritie, was (after due examination of himself and witnesses) baptized, 
and named John Weremouth, by me, T. O., curate.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAL 

MK. FOKIIKS IN UEPLV TO OOLCIIIN. 

To TMK Editor* 

Sir : I trust you are generous enough to afTord me an opportunity of saying 
a few words in reply to your correspondent Gulchin, who, in the last number 
of your Journal, favoured us with his opinions respecting my translation of 
the Adventures of Halim Tat. You yourself say that Gui.ciun is “ a very able 
oriental scholar, and an old correspondent of the Asiatic Journal’’ For that 
reason I feel myself called upon to speak, lest my silence should be construed 
into guilt; otherwise I should have taken no notice of what he has stated on 
that subject. 

Gulchtn says (page 68), a preface of six short pages is all that the trans¬ 
lator gives of his own, and enough too, for I scarcely know six pages of any 
work more full of mistakes.” Now this is an assertion which, even if true, 
woidd have done little credit to the heart of any man. The preface is that 
part of the work for which I am particularly answerable; and were it such as 
lie describes it, 1 should of course fall into that state of contempt which it 
seems his object to procure for me. Such statements as the above ought to be 
accompanied with proofs. Gulciiin should have pointed out at least one ntis- 
tuke; and then he might have said poetically, if not philosophically, ** ex uno 
disce onmes.” But these loose generalities and sweeping assertions of his 
amount to nothing; and as 1 am not the roost proper judge of my own per¬ 
formance, I shall take it kind of Gulchim if he will point out to me what his 
wisdom secs amiss in the said preface. 

He finds fault with tny quoting an anecdote from D’llerbclot in preference to 
Sadi. This is entirely a matter of taste; and in iny opinion, the story of the 
Frenchman is preferable to that of the Persian; for reason good, it is much 
shorter. Its brevity recommended it to me, for I conceive the shorter a pre¬ 
face is the better; and were I to give at full length all the good stories I possess 
respecting Hatim, heaven knows when 1 should finish. 

Gulchin next says, that European orienttd scholars, whether from care¬ 
lessness or ignorance, are more fond of quoting from each other than of refer¬ 
ring to one of the most common Asiatic school-books.” For niy part, as an 
European oriental scholar, I disclaim the charge; and Gulchin will find, if he 
chooses to look, that the few notes which I have inserted throughout the 
work are derived almost entirely from oriental sources, but certainly not com¬ 
mon school-books. I maintain, then, that the preceding statements by Gul- 
CHIN respecting my work are unfounded, and I defy him to prove his asser¬ 
tions. In conclusion, let me recommend to his serious cogitation the following 
choice saying from the apologue which he has attempted to translate, “ preten¬ 
sion without proof can only lead to our shame.” 

So much for Guixuin’s talents as a critic: let me now point out to you how 
he ranks as translator of “ one of the most common Asiatic school-books.” 
He gives us what he is pleased to call “« real literal translation” of Sadi’s 
Bustan, II. 20; and I must say, that his ideas of these things seem ex¬ 
tremely liberal. With him accuracy (which, by the bye, he admits my work 
to possess) appears to be a very secondary consideration. Take, for example, 
the following sentence thus rendered by him : “ The earth was parched with 
thirst, and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy fall of 
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rain.** Here the beauty, the poetic beauty, of the original is entirely lost. 
Sadi hath it ns follows: '* The earth had perished from thirst, and the clouds 
had been weeping over it till the zephyrs had again inspired it with life.” In 
the very next sentence, Gulchin commits a more palpable blunder, viz. 
“ The ambassador alighted at one of Hatim’s country seats, where he rested 
as a thirsty person does on the banks of a rivulet.” It should be: “ the ambas¬ 
sador alighted at Hatim’s residence; there he reposed, as the thirsty (traveller) 
on the banks of the Zindarud.” In the original there is nothing which can be 
translated coun/r^ seat ,* and the last word of the sentence, which GutCHiK 
renders “ a rivulet,’* is the name of a river that flows from the westward 
through Ispahan. To proceed: Gulchin next says, ** the servants at this seat 
slaughtered a horse for his entertainment; and gave him lapfuls of jewels and 
handfuls of gold.” In the original the matter is, “ Hatim spread for them his 
table, and slaughtered a horse; he gave them jewels in their laps, and gold in 
their hands.” Now I would ask Gulchin what can be his object in deviating 
so far from the original ? If he is aware of his errors, why does he call his 
production “a real literal translation ?’* I suppose he introduces the servants 
in the last sentence to save Hatim’s credit, but really the precaution is need¬ 
less. The story is much better as it is in the original, for Hatim is not out of 
character by acting as butcher and cook for himself and friends; a thing not 
at all uncommon among the heroes of the olden times. I do not wish to occupy 
too much of your columns, otherwise I should have given you a retd transla¬ 
tion of the apologue from beginning to end. As it is, I conclude with Gul- 
chin’’s last sentence, which is, if possible, a greater failure than those which I 
have pointed out. He says, “ it behoves me to uphold a good name for libe- 
rahty, though obliged to order, for that purpose, another favourite horse to be 
slaughtered.” This is a translation which charity itself must impute to inca¬ 
pacity. The sentence in the original runs thus, “ it behoves me to have my 
name for liberality celebrated throughout the world, even at the sacrifice of my 
far-famed steed.’* 

I have not the least idea who Gulchin is, and consequently can bear “no 
malice or ill will ’* towards him. He attacked my work unjustly, and gave not 
a shadow of proof in support of his dictatorial assertions. I have exposed his 
translation in a more efficient manner; and, for the correctness of my state¬ 
ments, I app.eal to the judgment of the “ Oriental Translation Committee.” 
Gulchin has the advantage of me in being anonymous, and, as it were, fight¬ 
ing under cover; but he is welcome to the odds. In parting, I would advise 
him, as a friend, to ponder a little ere he give us more apologues from the 
Bustan, 

I am. Sir, &c. 

2 , South Crescent, Duncan Forbes. 

Wh May, 1H30. 
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ON MR. RICKARDS’ «INDIA.” 

We resume our review* of Mr. Rickards’ work, not, assuredly, with 
any feelings of satisfaction; for, however our character as masters of “ the 
ungentle craft ” may be affected by the candour of the confession, it is a 
very irksome task to be compelled to deal a stern measure of condemnatory 
criticism towards a gentleman whose writings bear the very impress of sin¬ 
cerity. Whatever use may liavc been made of his statements by those not so 
honest as himself, no man eaii be less of a partisan than Mr. Rickards, so 
far, at least, as the internal administration of British India is concerned; 
for his opinion with regard to the almost exclusive cause both of moral and 
physical evil throughout our oriental dominions is perfectly uuiiiue, and we 
believe that he represents in his own person the whole sect tlmt maintains 
that peculiar theory. We repeat our conviction, that he is sincerely per¬ 
suaded that he has succeeded in tracing every existing stream of vice and 
misery to the polluted well-head of land-taxation; and in proving that but 
little more is wanting for the moral regeneration of our Indian fellow-sub¬ 
jects, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, than to cleanse our hands from the 
contaminating .stains with which our fiscal operations have incarnadined them, 
and to seek for some more healthful spring to supply the funds necessary for 
the maintenance of our dominion. 

But we cannot do justice to the purity of Mr. Rickards’ intentions with¬ 
out cxj)rc.ssing oiir unaffected astonishment that a writer, who is alivays 
laborious, and occasionally acute, should sell himself into slavery under the 
yoke of a pjiradox, which not only leads him constantly into the most miry 
(juagmires of absurdity, but betrays him, not unfrccjucntly, into unfairness, 
sophistry, and misstatements. We do not mean to say that he is conscious 
of such lapses; far from it: but a political theory, like a wife, must be 
taken for better or worse; and a man must have a very uncommon share 
of candour and real greatness of mind, who, after helms appropriated one, 
can cast it off as soon as he finds it inadeciuatc to account for all the effects 
which he may desire to connect with it it\ the chain of causation. The 
difficulty of dissolving the union in t]uestion is, of course, vastly increased 
when the theorist has committed him.self in print. He clings, in that case, 
to his opinion with all the earnest pertinacity of an enthusiast; and the 
mind, thus heated, flings the colour of its own prejudice, not only over neutral 
facts, but those also, which, to an observer free from such prepossession, 
seem to wear a very different livery. It would be a sad pity, he thinks, to 
repudiate a theory so simple, and in so many respects satisfactory, merely 
because it will not endure the application of every test; and it is little less 
vexatious, that the eause to which so many effects have been traced, by a 
proce.ss which seems perfectly unexceptionable, should be found not to be a 
universal agent. These feelings operate very strongly, however uncon¬ 
scious the party may be of their very existence. He strains a point, there¬ 
fore, here, conceals or di.storts a fact there, and exaggerates circumstances 
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in a iiiird place; sometimes ** laying the flattering unction to his soul ” tliat 
he is pursuing the strnightest possible path; and sometimes, it may be, recon¬ 
ciling himself to what appears a slight and immaterial deflection, by resort¬ 
ing to that involuntary Jesuitism, which persuades him that it is lawful to 
advance the cause of truth even by the occasional use of the weapons of her 
groat enemy. We proceed to exhibit a specimen of the overt acts by 
which Mr. Rickards has laid himself open to these stiictures. 

lie has himself thrown down the glove of literary chivalry to all comers, 
and boasting of the manner in which his statements are borne out by “ docu¬ 
mentary evidence” and “oflicial records,” dares his opponents to the most 
searching examination both of his premises and deductions. “ The facts 
advanced,” he says, “ are susceptible of the fullest confirmation. It will 
also be seen, that the author’s proofs are all drawn from the highest exist¬ 
ing authorities; and which leave,- at the same time, no room to 8U.spcct 
either misstatement or exaggeration. Having laboured to give a candid and 
faithful account of our Indian systems, in the anxious hope that goiMl may 
be the result, prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed to a statement where those, who may be supposed 
to be adversaries to the present argument, thus bear ample testimony, as 
vv'cll to tlic universal prcvalmicc of the evils it is here intended to describe, 
as to the fullest extent of the injuries they arc represented to inflict.”— 
Pp. 121-2. 

So much for profession; now for practical illustration. 

Section IV., from p. 70 to p. 100, is devoted to the details of the various 
frauds and acts of extortion practised by one Causey or Cass Chitty, a native 
servant of the collcctorship of Coimbetoor, under the Madras presidency. 
We may remark, incidentally, that the malpractices in question arc not of 
a very recent date, with reference to the period at which the pressure of 
external difficulties was so far removed as to permit the several local govern¬ 
ments to devote a proper proportion of their time and attention even to the 
most important domestic concerns;* and that they were principally com¬ 
mitted at the expense of the Government, not to tlie injury of the people, 
as Mr. Rickards struggles to represent. But it is to the conclusion which 
he draws from the facts of the case, and to his version of the remarks of the 
Court of Directors upon it, that we desire to direct attention at present. 

'I'he Court write : “ we cannot defer calling your particular attention to 
the sentiments contained in paragraphs 124 to 130 of the valuable and im- 
])ortant report of the commissioners respecting the inefficiency of your pre¬ 
sent regulations for the prevention and detection of ab\iscs, and for the pro¬ 
tection ol our native subjects. This position, unfortunately, does not rest 
exclusively upon tlic scenes of fraud, corruption, and oppression, which are 
exhibited in the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners. We have recently 
had under our review, in the judicial department, the flagrant acts of extor¬ 
tion which have been perpetrated by the servants of the zillah court in the 
district of Cauara; and the following extract from the letter, which was 

* “ It WHS alxHtt the year IB07 that the internal state of the country began to take its due piacc in the 
•Irlibcratious of Covcriuncnt."—Mr. Robertson's Pamphlet, p. 2C. 
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addressed to you by the Board of Revenue on the 1 Ith of December 181.'5, 
clearly shews that the evil has not been conjned to one or two pro- 
Vinces, but that it is extensively prevalent throughout the territories 
subject to YOUR GOVERNMENT.* ‘ It has of late too frequently been our 
unpleasant duty to bring to the. notice of the Right lion, the Governor in 
Council numerous instances of extortion, cnibezzleiuent, repeated malver¬ 
sations, and fraudulent combinations, on the part of the native servants 
employed in the administration of the varioas branches of revenue entrusted 
to our management; and it is with deep regret we confess that there are 
not many districts VT^nv.w the vnESiDENcv of fort st. ororge which 
have not, within these few years past, afforded the most lamentable 
proofs of the prevalence of abuses in this department of our native 
agency! ”* 

Such is the text, from which some peculiarity of mental organization, 
which we do not pretend to account for, enables Mr. Rickards to inter¬ 
pret as under, by way of introduction; 

“ When the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners was communicated 
to the Court of Directors, it drew from them the following remarks, to 
which the reader’s attention is particularly requested, since he will here find 
unequivocal proof that the case of Cass Chitty, far from being singular or 
isolated, is but a sample of the criminality common to every other 
PROVINCE OF THE EMPIRE ; and for which no other cause is pretended to 
be assigned thanihe insuflicicncy of our laws—in other words, the princi¬ 
ples and operation of our fnancial and judicial system." —Pp. IIO-J1. 

Now, in the first place, it is one thing to admit that laws are inefficient 
for the prevention and punishment of offences, and quite another thing to 
suppose that the means which are unable to check crime, are necessarily the 
causes of its existence. We suspect that it is about as just to attribute 
extortion and embezzlement to our financial and judicial system, as to hold 
medical practitioners responsible for hydrophobia because they are unable 
either to eradicate the disorder from the list of “ ills which flesh is heir to,” 
or to arrest its actual progress. Does Mr. Rickards require any proof that 
crimes of the description referred to were abundantly rife in India ages 
before the East-lndia Company had any connexion with its laws or reve¬ 
nues ? If criminality had no deeper root than legislation, lawgivers would 
be pestilent vermin indeed; and we should not need to go higher than 
Moses in our search after the origin of evil. But if Mr. Rickards will 
refer to his authority again, he will find that neither the Court of Directors 
nor the Board of Revenue pretend to assign any cause whatever for the 
prevalence of such mal-practiccs. 

But we do not charge Mr. Rickards merely with inconsequential reason¬ 
ing; our charge against him is of a far graver character, and involves a 
misstatement so gross, as to be scarcely reconcilcablc with that singleness 
of purpose for which avc have given him credit. The Court of Directors are 
borne out by the Board of Revenue in tlicir statement that gross abuses 
have been extensively prevalent throughout the presidency of Fort St. 

* The Ualks arc Mr. Rickards’, the capitals our own. 
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George, or Madras. Mr. Rickards assumes, upon this authority, for he 
does n(»t, to use his own term, f retend to refer to any other source of in¬ 
formation, tlmt criminality of the nature in question is eommon to every 
province of the empire.” Leaving Bombay out of the question, the popu¬ 
lation of the territory subject to the jurisdiction of Fort St. George is to 
tluit of Bengal alone as fifteen to sixty. Now, if Mr. Rickards knew any 
thing of the administration of the provinces which are under the Supreme 
Government, he would know that it is morally impossible tlmt any native 
officer of revenue or justice should play the “ fantastic tricks ” of which 
Cass Chilty ivas guilty in Coiinbctoor, and which would seem to be not un- 
])arallcllcd in the annals of malversation at Madras. In those provinces to 
which the permanent settlement has extended, the landholders arc as well 
aware of the exact limits of the stipulated demands of the state, as tlic 
Government of its claims upon the zemindars; and the ryots, however they 
may suffer from the exactions of their immediate superiors, arc completely 
secured, even by that responsible interposition alone, from all hazard of 
being imposed upon by revenue officers—the zemindars would never allow 
interlopers to meddle with their milch-cows. In those districts %^'hcrc the 
settlement is still open to revision, tlierc are too many opulent landholders, 
the native officers have too little power, and the doors of the courts of jus¬ 
tice are too widely expanded and too much frequented, to admit of any 
serious abuses, even although the collector should be both deaf and blind 
to the peculation and extortion going on before his face. We do not know 
who the collector of Coimbetoor might have been, at the time when Cass 
Chitly was plundering both the Government and its subjects, nor of what 
persons the Board of Revenue was composed to which the collector was 
responsible ; but we cannot help entertaining an opinion that, assuming their 
lionesty, they as richly deserved to be superseded for incapacity, as Cass 
Chitty to be punished for his villainy. We suspect that the incompetcncy of 
the European revenue-oflicers of the day must have had at least as much to 
answer for, with regard to the abuses practi.sed by the native servants in 
every branch of the department,” as the insufficiency of our laws. We 
can never remember extortion and embezzlement being practised to any 
serious extent, where the European officer in charge of the coliectorship 
was moderately vigilant and intelligent. 

But this is from our point. We charge Mr. Rickards with misrepre¬ 
senting the language employed by the Court of Directors. They never 
stated, as he asserts they did state, that criminality, such as that which 
took place at Coimbetoor, was “ common to evei’y other province of the 
empire.” They did say that it was extensively prevalent under the presji- 
dency of Fort St. George, the population of w'hicli was then as one-sixth 
of the whole empire. Yet Mr.Rickards has laboured “to give a candid 
and faithful account of our Indian systems;” and these are the statements, 
to which “ prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed!” Assuredly, there is no self-delusion equal 
to the spell which the demon of theory casts over his victims. 

Section X. treats upon the crime of dccoity, or gang-robbery, and our 
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uiithor oxprts all liis ingenuity to trace this form of o\il to the universal 
cause—the revenue system which wo have niloptcd from tlie former masters 
ol India. “ 'I'hc crime of decoity,” he says, “ is of great anU(|ui(y in 
Ileiigal, prohaltly as old as the opjiressions which gave rise to it;” aiul the 
dreadful trade of the Pindaries is hut a hrauch of the same tree. Deeoity, 
having been ])rnclised “ almost with iinpiinily, tdl the year J808,” was 
“ .somewhat cheeked,” at that period, “ liy the vigilance and swlivily of a 
magistrate— JNIr. Blatjuiero — who was a|)]>ointed to this express duty.” By 
his exertions and good management, some of the most notorious ofl'enders 
were seized, and tlealt with in a manner commensurnle with the enormity 
of their offences. “ lint dccoili/ Htndf tras no/ f<i/j)jnT.s.'H’d," continues 
Mr. llickard.s, and lie proceeds to suhstantiate the allegation. “ Among 
the numerous enmplaiuts on record oj" the ooutinned rAis/pni cof detoi/i/t 
it may be suflicicut to rpiotc one. from the report of the third judge of the. 
Calcutta (’ircuit, of the Blth .lime IHOS.” This is really loo had. In 
lH()8, attempts viere made to sujipress dccoity; there was partial suc¬ 
cess, but the criim; continued to exist: in proof of which we are favoured 
with the report of a judge of circuit, dated in the same year, and referring, 
in a great measure, as Mr. Rickards might have suspected, from the nature 
of gaol-deliveries in all lands, to offences committed at the close of 1807! 
And yet this is the evidence which our author has selected from “ the 
numerous comjdaints on record I” Mr. Rickards, moreover, being most 
anxious to inform the public with regard to the real condition of our pro¬ 
vinces in that ipiarter of India, takes occasion to quote a report upon 
the general slate of the police in Bengai, submitted to government by Mr. 
Secrotfiry Dowdeswell, in the year 1801). 'Phe essay under review hears 
the dale of 18.'?(); so that the author, who has laboured to give “ a candid 
and faithl'ul account of our Indian systems,” and who profesM's to collect 
all the facts on which he argues from the statements of those “ who may 
be suppo.sed to be adversaries,” does not scruple to travel back one-and- 
tvventy years for siihject-maltcr wherewith to weave a moving narrative of 
a “ frightful state of society.” 

But Mr. Rickards shall have the most ample justice dealt to him. lie docs 
quote one authority of a later date, and we give it vinha/im, and attull length. 

“ So late, moreover, as the 20Lh October 1824,* the Court of Directors, 
in their letter to the Bengal government, express themselves sorry to find that 
heinous crimes had been committed in the Lower Provincc.s in 1819 to a 
greater extent than in 1818. ‘ The number of dccoitics (they add) attended 
with torture or wounding, increased from 48 to 84 ; and the total number of 
dccoitics from 217 to 336. There was also u great increa.se of robberies and 
thefts of various kinds, attended with murder and wounding.’ 

“ Down, therefore, to the period here mentioned,* we have recorded proof 
of the continued existence of decoity in the Bengal provinces to a most dis¬ 
tressing extent, notwithstanding all the measures and expedients which had 
been resorted to, for twenty preceding years, to suppress it.” 

• We beg that the ostentatious manner In which Mr. Rickards refers to the year 1IK4 (merely because 
that w.vs the date of the Court’s letter) may be observed. These observations really relate to a period 
five or six years earlier. 
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Willi ]Mr. Rickards’ permission, however, we will not adopt his con¬ 
clusions, with respect to the failure of the said “ measures and expedients,” 
till u'c have examined how far they tally n itli some tables which happen to 
lie near us for reference. 

No. 1. 

Total gang-robberies committed in the Lower Provinces: 

Average of each year, from 1803 to 1807, inclusive, 1,481 


Ditto ... 

... ditto 

1808 - 

1812, incliKsivc, 

927 

Ditto ... 

... ditto 

1818 — 

1822, inclusive, 

234 

Ditto ... 

... ditto 

1823 — 

1825, inclusive. 

im 


No. 2. 

Gang-robberies committed in Zillah Niuldcah (where Mr. Blaciuicre was princi 

pally employed): 


1803 ... 

... 102 

1819 ... 

... 23 

1804 .. 

.. 130 

1820 ... 

... 28 

1805 .. 

.. 1(52 

1821 ... 

... 11 

180(5 .. 

.. 273 

1822 ... 

... 12 

1807 .. 

.. 154 

1823 ... 

... 11 

1808 .. 
1809 .. 

.. 329 

.. 05 

1824 ... 

... 10 


The increase which took place in 1810 was occasioned by a f!;eneral 
gaol-delivery of convicted or notorious gang-robbers, u ho had been con¬ 
fined, up to that date, till they should give bail to take (o other course'-'. 
That it was merely temporary a few' figures will demonstrate. 

No. 3. 

Total gang-robberies committed in Lower Province? : 


1818 

. 217 

1823 ... 

... 203 

1819 

. 330 

1824 ... 

1825 ... 

... 201 
... 154 


We only possess the averages of the intermediate years, as given in the 
statement No. 1. We would beg the reader to observe, that there w'crc 
more than twice as many dccoilies committed in the jear 1808, in one dis¬ 
trict alone, as in the whole of the. Louver Provinces in 182"); and he will 
then be prepared to go along with Mr. Rickards, in lamenting that so little 
success has attended the measures and expedients which have been resorted 
to for sup])rcssing the crime. 

So much for our author’s facts: now for the arguments which he employs 
in support of his favourite theory. “ If Mahomedan exactions in Bengal 
gave birth to deeoity, our adoption of the Mahomedan system is a sufficient 
and obvious reason for its continuance under our administration. We need 
seek for no other cause.” It is a pity to spoil so pretty a proce.ss of rea¬ 
soning, but we cannot grant him his first postulate, and he will be pleased 
to remember that he has never attempted to prove, even after his own 
peculiar fashion, that Mahomedan exactions did create gang-robbery. 
He says, indeed, that “ throughout the whole period of the Mahomedan 
government in India, gangs of robbers infested every part of tlie country 
and that « oppression and want first drove them to the jungle, where their 
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rank^ continue to l>c recruited by the destitute and desperate of all castes.” 
But we confess that we do not belong to that school of philosoj)hei*s who 
account compendiously for the existence of all crime, by ascribing it to the 
tyranny and extortion of rulers; for, strange as it may seem, « e have 
such an unfavourable opinion of human nature ('especially when it is ex- 
])osed, without any moral instruction, to the influence of a bloody and 
libidinous superstition), ns to l)elicve that men would associate themselves 
in gangs for pur})oscs of plunder, even if they had no government at nil— 
even if revenue and tax-gatherers were not. We do not doulit in the least, 
that the Mahomedan government and gang-robbery were co-existont; but 
unless Mr. Rickards mean to rely upon what has been called “ llie 'I’enter- 
den-steeplc argument,” lie must take the trouble to render the relation 
between the assumed cause ai\d the pnlpabic eflcct somewhat more tnaniresl 
than at present. Is Mr, Rickards ac{|uainted uith an> country, “ from 
('hina to Peru,” in which plenty of people ma) not be fouml “ deslilute’' 
enough to prefer robbing their industrious neighbours to working for their 
daily bread, and sufficiently “ desperate ” to take their chance for “ a short 
life and a merry one”—to Avit, excitement and debauchery, at the expense 
of others, to-day, and the ICnglisli galloA\ s, or the Mahomedan stake of 
im])alcment, to-morrow? We believe that wherever governments arc 
weak, listless, or unskilful with regard to the employment of the means 
which they possess for the suppression of crime, well-disposed individuals 
Anil find themselves extremely obnoxious to robbery and murder, although 
the Mahomedan sjsteni of land-taxation may never have been heard of. 
And this propensit} to spoliation Avould be verj little alfeetcd, aao ojiine, by 
any possible allm'ation of the existing distribution of Avealtli. I'or aac 
I'annol but fear that if Mr. Rickards, or any other philanthropist, possessed 
the poAvor of bestoAving upon oAcry indiAidunl natiA'o of India the means of 
maintaining himself in comfort by the honest SAA'oat of his broAV, plenty of 
raw material for the formation of gangs of robbers —very rcsjmclable in 
point of numbers—Avoiild be found ripe and ready, and only Availing for a 
relaxation of tlie vigilance of the ruling poAver, or the appearance of a 
loader of energy and cntcrpri/.c. Hundreds Avould bo eager to cominonec 
operations as soon as they had Avassailcd through the .supposed donation. A 
hundred thousand such ruffians miglit be raised in a Avcck in the streets of 
ibe large toAvns of India—men Avho are certainly “ destitute, and desperate ” 
enough for any enormity—men such as Falstaff Avished for Avhen he Avas 
setting out on his cxjicdition; but men, also, avIio probably never held a 
plough, or paid a piee of revenue in their lives, and Avhosc dilapidated 
fortunes ami promptness to crime arc no more attributable to our adojition 
of the Mahomedan system than to the Institutes of Menu, or the laAvs of 
Lyeurgiis. 

We have lately enjoyed an opportunity of conversing upon the subject 
of gang-robbery Avith a gentleman who resided, as an indigo planter, in 
the district of Rajshahye, at the time that the crime Avas mo.st prevalent. 
He assured us not only of his conviction that decoity, as a system, Avas 
not occasioned by distress, but that the gangs Avere principally formed, in 
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the first instance, fioni natives of Oiide, or of our own Upper l’rovii\ccs, 
who followed it as a profession. An unfavourable conjuncture of eireum- 
stances, with regard to the comparative incapacity or siipiiicncss of the 
niagistrate.s in tlio.se districts u’hcrc the offence cliielly prevailed, afforded 
the original robbers the encouragement of imjiunity; those villages wliicli 
harboured and victualled them were spared — food and shelter being taken 
as a commuted payment of “ black-mailbut such a close connexion and 
constant intercourse with men follovying such a dreadful calling, and who 
were generally of the most licentious and profligate habits in other respects, 
naturally corrupted the villagers, and rendered them, in the course of time, 
as merciless ruffians ns their instructors. 

This we believe to have been the process through which gang-robbery 
became a scourge to Lou’cr Bengal in the beginning of the century. If 
it were owing to our “ adoption of the Mahomedan system,” and 
the severity of the permanent settlement, why was there so marked 
an increase from 1 SO.') to 180S, many years after the one was .adojitcd, 
and the other formed ? Why, again, has it been reduced, far below any 
former level, whilst the governors of India still adhere, in despite of Mr. 
Rickards’ denouncement, to the line of policy which he slates to have been 
at once it« progenitor and nursing mother? Wc propound these questions : 
Mr. Rickards may ansu'cr them as he can. 

lie proceeds: “ meanwhile the existence of the evil is undeniable” fit 
is certainly an evil that one crime of violence and cruelty should he com¬ 
mitted, or one village plundered); “ our own recorda down to a tale 
period jn'oving it tube as prevalent, and as little susveptible of remedy, 
as in the days of Mussulman sway.” P. 211. Would the reader wish for a 
richer specimen of hardy assertion ? There is one in the same jiage, which 
we shall illustrate by contrasting it, in a jiarallel column, with the recorded 
sentiments of Sir 1 lenry Strachey, who has retired many years from the 
Bengal civil service, of which he was, perhaps, the most distinguished 
ornament; who had long personal acquaintance with the people, whom 
Mr. Rickards can only have seen through a telescope, whose pedestal was 
fixed at Bombay, and u hoso talents (if testimony to his merits be ncces- 
•sarv) arc spoken of by the historian of British India in terms a!mo.st of 
ciilhusiustic admiration. 

“ 1 have shewn in a former chapter, “ The condition of the ryots neccs- 
that some improvement has taken sarily exposes them to extortion... .To 
place in the state of Bengal, and protect the ryots completely from this 
pointed out what I conceive to be its shocking opprtssion, this universal 
real cause; but the quotations I have robbery', of the horrors of which, when 
given from official records prove, in- under the worst form, nobody in this 
controvcrtibly, that the ryots arc, quarter of the world can form an adc- 
down to the ])rcscnt hour, as much quote conception, wc ought to have 
harassed, opprcs.scd, and drained, as tribunals always accessible, without 
ever.”—Mr. Rickards, p. 2J 4. trouble, witliout expense. This can¬ 

not be done; at least it never has been 
done, though w'c have done much: 
compromises, therefore, take place. 
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Blit less and less cruelly is coniniittcil; 
nnil, comparatively, the ryots under 
our government enjoy case and hnppi* 
ness.” 

“ Perhaps in Bengal not many thou¬ 
sands of these robberies arc committctl 
in a }'car ; and none of them arc at¬ 
tended with extreme cruelty—very 
little beating even: but before oiir 
courts were established, the number of 
these robberies which took jilace every 
year was much greater, and they were 
often attended with imprisonment and 
whipping.”—Sir II. Strachey’s “ An¬ 
swers to Court’s Queries.” Judicial 
Selections, vol. ii. p. .59. 

Snell is the lang-uago of a gentleman far beyond the reach either of fear 
or favour, and than whom no man living lias spoken more unpalatable, truths 
regarding the actual errors and defects of the Company’s administration.* 
Mr. iliekards would seem to have overlooked Jiis evidenee, and a vast 
number of other passages which V'c could point out to him, in his exami¬ 
nation ofthe highest existing authorities.” Hut there is something so 
peculiar in the moral vision of our author, that he can sec and understand 
nothing which does not make for the conlirmation of his theory; and when 
once he has laid his hand upon a ciroumslanee or slatement that ajipears 
calculated for a joist or pillar of the goodly falnic which he Ims reared 
with so much l.abour, he spares no pains in cutting and shaping it for his 
purpose. In this respect, the bed of Procrustes was but a type of his oper.!- 
tions; and his own opinion, at least, of the power of his saw-mills and 
machinery must be very high, for there is scarcely a fact by the side of his 
jiath that he does not attempt to make useful. Some of the materials, how¬ 
ever, thus prc.s.sed into his service, are any thing but tractable or seemly 
w'hen built into his patch-work edifice; and many of them stand out, in 
.salient crookedness, as remarkable rather than ornamental components of 
the building. We proceed to exhibit further specimens of Ihe peculiarities 
of the essay under review. 

Mr. Rickards remarks, at page 210, that our daroghas, or poliee-oIVicers, 
“ appear to have been vested with powers cipial to those of a justice of 
peace in Englandand the observation is invidious, because he proceeds to 
descant upon their untilncs.s for their situations, their particular crimes, and 
general bad conduct, forgetting that our Government had no alternative 
beyond employing the native agency that was in existence, or abandoning 
the country to the dccoits. They could not pass a reguliition compelling 
their subjects to become moral and trustworthy, and lit instruments of 
police. But as Mr. Rickards boasts that his “ proofs arc all drawn from 

♦ .Sir Henry Strachoy penned the remarks which wc haso qnotcil in 1111.1, and the experience on which 
they were grounded was.-ioiuircd at a!,tiI1 earlier date. It would lie a very c.xsy matter to jirove tliat there 
has been agreat clumge Tor the lietlcr, in every respect, since hei|uiltcil India; lliat the ryots,especially, 
have more knowicilgc of their rights, and arc more prompt and dctciiiiincd in as.scrting them. 
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ilie cxistiiif; aullioritics,” it is sonicwhat strange that he should never 

have hit upon the following passages, which we have selected from Lord 
llasliiiirs’ Minute of the 2d of October ISlfl : “to whatever duties, 
indeed, a stipendiary police has, in any country, been found equal, it may 
safely be asserted that the Thanadary system will not have failed in their 
performance. Its officers have every incitement to activity which exists in 
similar establishments elsewhere, while the checks against supineness arc, 
perhaps, suj)erior; the same exclusive notions of profession prevail among 
them, and they have all the most thorough conviction that their continuance 
in office and means of livelihood depend upon the satisfaction they may give 
to their superiors in the discharge of the duties entrusted to them. As far, 
indeed, as my observation has yet gone, I have seen reason to be perfect! 
salisjied with the efficiency of the Thanadary system in itself” 

A darogha bears about as much resemblance to an English justice of 
])eace, as the latter to the Ijord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or the 
({rand ]nr|nisitor. He cannot fine, flog, imprison, nor even commit for 
trial, lie is the mere ministerial officer of the magistrate, and when the 
latter superintends his subordinates with moderate vigilance, the exploits of 
the worst darogha must be confined to malpractices and peculations of the 
most petty descri])tion. 

At page 138 will be found (he following remarks upon the zemindary 
form of settlement, strictly contradistingnishedy as a reference to the 
context will demonstrate, from the ryotwary system, as established at 
Madras. I’he practice, Mr. Rickards asserts, of holding one r}ot respon- 
.sildc for the defalcation of his neighbour, i.s common to both arrangements. 
“The juinma of a province being fixed, the collector is naturally anxious 
to reali/.c it in into, to establish his credit with Government and the Re\e- 
mie Board. 'The tehsildar knows that if lie is backward in the realization 
of his portion, he is liable, not only to the anger of the collector, but to 
loss of place, 'rhesainc feeling pervades all the inferior collectors.* IVr 
fas ant nefas, the rerenne is accordingly collected; and when defaulters 
lannot pay, it is taken from those who can.” 

We are most anxious to avoid harsh language, but an assertion so strong 
and unqualified can be met but in one manner: the revenue is not collected 
per fas ant nefas f but, in the vast majority of instances, with a degree 
of consideration not often found in the business of tax-gathering, even in 
('hristian lands; and the balances due from defaulters are never made good 
at the expense of others, in any part of the presidency of Bengal. 

At p. (>1, et infrtty Mr. Rickards dilates upon the suflerings of the ryots 
under the exactions of the zemindars. He refers to several authorities, the 
latest of which is a report dated in August 181J—his essay being published, 
as we said belbre, in 1830! 

At p. CD, ct infrUy our author instances the oppression which the ryots 
of Kislnaranipore (properly Kishenrampore) had experienced at the hands 
of the. Talookdar, and quotes their petition, which, as usual in such cases, 
cowtaiiis much exaggeration and much absolute falsehood: for a Bengalee 

* There are no iuCenor collectors, except under very pccuUat circutiulancct of attacbmait, &c. 
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never thinks the simple truth suflieiently strong’. Rut lie forgets to mention, 
or was not aware, tliat all the wrongs complained of were most cllectiially 
redressed more than five years ago! 

These specimens might be multiplied to any extent. The whole of Sec¬ 
tion VI1., for inslanoe, is unfair and sophistical to a degree for which we 
are at a loss to find a parallel. Mr. Rickards has so far improved upon 
him.soltj however, under the .stimulus, perhaps, applied by Mr. Robertson 
at pp. dl-2 of his pamphlet, as to condescend to notice the measures that 
were adopted in 1S2(>, to remedy the abuses which disgraced our early 
administration of a part of the Upper Provinces, ^ith rcsj)ect to sales of 
land for arrears of revenue. I'lujse sales were often grossly fraudulent, 
and contrived by the officers of the several collectorships, who were siibse- 
<|ucntly, through their agents, the principal purchasers at the auctions; when, 
it is too true, that large and very valuable estates Avore often sold for the 
recovery of trifling or even fictitious balances. In the first volume of his 
work, in a note to page 3t){), Mr. Rickards gibbets the evil, as a fact of 
almost incredible enormity, without the most remote hint that steps had 
been taken, nine years before the date of liis publication, to redress the 
wrong, l ie has had the grace to supply the omi.ssion, after the former mis¬ 
representation has had a twelvemonth's run; but he has done it in a manner 
which proves horv much against his will the concc.ssion has been Avrung from 
him. 1 fe .speaks of the regulation Avhieh appointed a special commission 
of im|uiry and redress in the following terms ; 

The benevolence of the intention is manifest in this, as in various other acts 
and documents of Lord Hastings’ administration ; but it may be que.stioncd 
how far it was either just or politic to re-disturb proprietary rights and posses¬ 
sions, which our own laws, for a series of years, had in many instances created, 
in otlicns sanctioned, and in all recognized. The original robbers (for they dc> 
serve no better name) may have appropriated the lands above described in utter 
contempt of the undeniable rights of lawful proprietors; but if it bean axiom 
of civil jurisprudence, that the injustice of the original appropriation docs not 
affect the justice of the tenure, provided it has been sanctioned bj* the state, 
or permitted to acquire the qualities of security and transference,* it may be 
apprehended that this regulation, however benevolently intended, is more 
likely, in its operation, to be considered another act of arbitrary poAver than 
of retributive justice: in other words, an attempt to remctly one system of 
confiscations by actually legalizing another.-f* It is true, that the Bengal 
Government proposed, and even ordered, that compensation should, in all 
these cases, be given to the party desseised, proportioned to the value of his 
interest in the property resumed.But who were the parties to settle and 
adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither knew, nor ever can know, the 
real value of the property to be resumed and who, in addition to tlic errors 

* The sanction never was other than tacit, and even that was broken in upon, from time to time, liy 
decisions of the regular courts of law in favour of ousted individuals. AVitli regaril to the second limb of 
the hypothesis, we have made particular inquiries, and have learned from the best authority, that the 
land so fraudulently obtained was, almost without exception, in the hands of “ the original robliers.” 

t On the contrary, it was universally regarded by the native population (always excepting “ the origU 
nal robbers ") as an act of considerate and paternal justice. 

^ Mr. Rickards would not have spoken in this light and incidental manner of the smallest peg on 
which he could have hung an atxumtion. 

S The special commissioners have been carefully selected from the very best public oflirers of the 
government; men of old standing, and of long acquaintance with revenue and judicial details, and who 

certainly 
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of i'moraiice,''^ may often finil it impossible to satify its possessors by any thing 
like*aii equitable pecuniary consiilcration, for the loss of what they arc often 
more attached to than to life itself.” Pp. 164-5-6. 

Mr. llick'nrds lias seen it stated, by Sir .John Malcolm and others, that 
pro|)rietors n-ho arc in possession of lands which their ancestors htive culti¬ 
vated for centuries, cling to them with as much pertinacity ns to life ; and 
ho thinks, therefore, with great judgment, that the same feelings and asso- 
cialions must ojierate with ecjual force upon men “ who deserve no better 
name,” to u.sc his own expression, than that of “ robbers,” and who had been 
but a few years in y)os.session of their booty! We shall hear next of a 
highwayman being more atlachctl to the purse which he had lilchcd “ than 
to life itself!” 

We cannot give our own estimate of the transaction, as a whole, in 
belter language than that employed by Mr. Robertson. It is gratifying to 
know—as avc do from this and other sources—that the grievance has ceased 
to exist: 

“ Now, though under every circumstance of palliation, such as mutual igno¬ 
rance, and the ‘ regni novifas,’ there may remain much to be reprehended in 
the supinencss of the functionaries under whose administration such abuses 
flourished, still it must be remembered, that it was by another set of func¬ 
tionaries, of the very same profession, and not by any lUUclnntc reformcr.s, 
that these enormities were detected, recorded, patiently investigated, and 
thoroughly redressed.” 

“ Governments, like individuals, arc liable, of course, to err; but to 
acknowledge error, and to repair it, as tbc Bengal Government in this instance 
did, of its own spontaneous impulse, and at a considerable cxpen.se, is an act, 
if not of great intrinsic merit, at least of rare occurrence in the history of pub¬ 
lic grievances.”— PavipMet, pp. 48-9.-|' 

In the former part of this review, we remarked at some length upon the 
exclusive character of the cause to which Mr. Rickards attribub'd the 
“ slavish submission and moral degeneration” of the people of India. A 
very superficial glance at his essay will suflice to convince the reader that 
wc have not misreprescnled the position which he has taken up. He de¬ 
picts, for example, in colours of the most glaring description, the manner 
in which the revenue was administered by our Mahoinedan predecessors, 
ami proceeds to assure us that he has drawm “ but a sketch of that state of 
.society in llindostan, of which demoralization was the inevitable re¬ 
sult.” . . . “ At the bottom of all this evil, i.s the revenue or (inancial 
system of India, either introduced by the Musulmans or continued from an 
earlier age, and handed down without variation in all its main features and 

cerUmlycoHlilfoTniaprrttysUrcwdgvicssnsto the value of landed property; besides, they were always 
at liberty to rail in the aid of native assessors to determine such questions. 

• This iaiiR.iage is civil when addressed to such men as Messrs. Christian, Wilberforce Bird, O. 
Wardo, .snd others. 

f Mr Rickards says, elsewhere, of the fraudulent alienations in question, " though the evil was, as 
before explained, attempted to licrcmedieil by Iteg. 1. of H121, it Is to be apprehended, that act. like 
many others of the same description, will only avail to testify thegoovi intentions of its authors, without 
producing iu desired tOnx," &i. P. 291. If he had taken the trouble to make the moat hasty inquiries 
in the proper qiiarteni, he would have learned that Reg. I. of 1821 hatl produced, and was yearly pro¬ 
ducing, Its “ desired effect ” to the full extent contemplated. Here is more candour! But it is easier to 
apprehend tluui to comprehend these matters. 
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principles to the present hour. It is this system whicli, to iny mind at least, 
affords a clue to the mazes of Asiatic despotisms;* to the chief distinctions 
of character observable between the inhabitants of the eastern and western 
world; and a full answer to the fallacious reasoning founded on the sup> 
posed immutability and castes of native Indians.”+ “ Of the social virtues 
of native Indians, we sec daily as much as can reasonably be expected; 
and of their vices, as much as can easily be accounted for, from the nature 
of the governments under which they have so long groaned.’’t “ Here 
then is a state of society arising out of the financial system of the Ma- 
hoinedans, which we have condescended to mahe the basis of our OAvn. 
Like the root that heareth gall and wotmicoodf it has fixed a curse on 
India, bitter as the lot of Israel, for adopting the abominations of Ca- 
naan.”§ There are numerous other passages to the same effect. 

Novi', the cause of which demoralization is the inevitable consequence, 
which is at the bottom of all the evil that finds a place in Indian society, 
which is sufficient to account for all its vices, and which is the very root of 
bitterness and misery, clearly leaves no room for the operation of any 
other agent in the tvork of depravation. After the strictest search, avc 
cannot find that Mr. Rickards even alludes to any concurrent cause of de¬ 
moralization ; he mentions caste but to ridicule it as a rveak invention 8f 
the enemy,” to account for con.sequences Avhich have floAAed from their own 
tyranny and extortion ; and from one end of the essay to the other, idolatry 
and superstition are never referred to as having contributed, in the slightest 
degree, to the moral debasement of the people of ] ndia. 

Yet there are not a few philosophers, and those quite as deep and acute 
as Mr. Rickards, who, in their speculations upon ethics and human nature 
in general, have assigned to religion the first place among those agents 
Avhich influence the minds of men for good or evil. And all have agreed in 
denouncing superstition (which Dr. .lohmson defines as “reverence of beings 
not proper objects of reverence—false Avorship ”) as the deadliest foe to 
human happiness, and the most insuperable obstacle to social improvement. 

“ Atheism,” says Lord Bacon, “ leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to Ibavs, to reputation; all Avhich may be guides to an 
outAvard moral virtue, though religion were not: but superstition dismounts 
all these, and erectetli an absolute monarchy in the minds of men.” Such 
being the acknowledged general tendency of the influence excited by this 
mighty moral engine, it only remains that avc should assign to the religious 
creed of the Hindoos its relative place among false Avorships, both as aa 
active principle of evil, and as a dead weight of depression upon the mental 
energies of its votaries ; and Ave shall submit our estimate in the language 
of a man Avho, though a prelate, Avas assuredly no narroAV'-minded bigot, 
but a Christian in the true sense of the Avord—mild, liberal, and unpre¬ 
judiced — whose knowledge of men and manners aa-bs not confined to one 
land, to the profession of one form of religion, or to one age of history ; for 

• Mr. Rickards’ clut loses something of Its value when we consider that " thjgsystem " has never been 
introduced into some of those Asiatic countrlesi where despotism prevails in a far more unmitigated form 
than in Hindostan. 

t Pp. 45-46. t P. aw. 5 P. 34. 

Asiat.Joui'. N.S.Voh. 2, No, (>. 
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whom philosopliy had spread her amplest page, and whom the kindliest 
feelings towards his fellow creatures had qualified to read that page aright. 
We speak, of course, of the lamented Bishop Heber, whose death at the 
moment when he had just entered upon a career that promised to be so 
gloriously useful, is perhaps the most mysterious dispensation of that Provi¬ 
dence, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways, 
that the present times have witnessed. 

“ Blit of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, the religion of the 
Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to inform myself, really appears to 
me the worst, both in the degrading notions which it gives of the Deity; in 
the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time and 
distract the thoughts, without either instructing or interesting its votaries; in 
the filthy acts of unclcanness and cruelty, not only permitted but enjoined, 
and inseparably interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to 
destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of man¬ 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder; and in the total absence of any 
popular system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever 
hear, to live virtuously, and do good to each other.” Journal, vol. ii. p. 384. 

If Mr. Rickards’ theory be true, this damnable idolatry has been per¬ 
fectly harmless ; it must either have been productive of good or of no effects 
whatever. If all the vices of w'hich the Hindoos are guilty “ can easily be 
accounted for,” by a reference to “ the nature of the governments under 
which they have .so long groaned,” the worship of devils, with all its conse¬ 
quences, ns detailed by Bishoji llebcr, can have taken no share in the 
promotion of immorality and crime. If the revenue or financial system of 
India be at the bottom of all tlic evil which floats upon the surface of 
society, or lies deeply concealed, though \vilh no less real vitality in its 
bosom, then a principle of mischief and misery, powerful beyond all paral¬ 
lel, must have rcinnincd dormant and inoperative for centuries. We cannot, 
nor will the public, believe this. Mr. Rickards, by attempting to prove 
too much, has laid himself open to an “ argianentum ad absurdum,” 
from a rude collision w'ith which his beloved paradox comes off in a very 
shattered condition—shorn, at least, of half its strength. 

The error, into which Mr. Rickards has fallen, is the more remarkable, 
because he elsewhere speaks of Christianity as having greatly contributed 
to humanize and enlighten the inhabitants of modem Europe. Strange, 
then, that he should not perceive the tendency of an antagonizing cause to 
produce an opposite effect! He alludes also, in a passage which we have 
quoted, to the curse inflicted upon the Israelites “ for adopting the abomi¬ 
nations of Canaan.” They were Clod’s peculiar people, and as they en¬ 
joyed special blessings and favours, so they were subjected to a special 
punishment for the idolatrous worship into which tliey fell, in spite of 
repeated warnings and judgments of a milder nature. But does it appear 
to Mr. Rickanls that the Canaanites escaped unscathed ? Leaving out of 
consideration the vengeance executed upon them by the hands of the 
Israelites, as an especial interference of the Creator to vindicate his own 
honour, does Mr. Rickards think that no punishment was involved in that 
infatuation and brutal hardness of heart, which led them to sacrifice their 
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children to demons; or in that excess of licentiousness, w hich notliing but 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of modern idolaters would 
render credible to a Christian reader ? Do not those features of their cha¬ 
racter, which have been handed down to us, authonse us to believe that 
all tlie vices which disgrace human nature, and render it miserable, were' 
on a proportionate scale? And is not such a state of society a curse ? and 
though the arm of the true God be never openly bared in these latter days, 
for the punishment of those who have deserted Him, does not such 
blindness bring along with it its oAvn penalty, in every age and quarter of 
the world, in the shape of vice, and its inseparable attendant, misery ? 
He who ordered the sequences of cause and effect, has not, most assuredly, 
neglected to make provision for the terrible recoil of idolatry upon the 
heads of its votaries; and wretched as the effects of temporal tyranny un¬ 
questionably arc, we cannot persuade ourselves that tliey are to be set in the 
balance with the consequences resulting from a religion, which seems to be 
the most abominable that the perverseness of man ever devised. Mi*. 
Rickards has certainly not done this, but he has only avoided it by allowing 
the latter no weight whatever. 

We cannot close this article better, than by raising a monument to our 
author’s sincerity in his own words: 


“ I avail myself with pleasure of 
the opportunity which the question af¬ 
fords me of adding my unreserved be¬ 
lief, from a careful examination of the 
records of the India Company, which 
have been printed and circulated in 
four large folio volumes—for the use, I 
believe, of tiyiir servants abroad—from 
the ability displayed in those records, 
and ihc anxious disposition uni/ormltf 
expressed to promote the welfare of 
their territorial possessionsy that the 
East-India Company will be found to 
be far the best organ or instrument that 
his Majesty’s government can employ 
for the future political administration 
of that country.”— Mr. Rickards’ evi~ 
dence before the Commons. 


“ In the great commercial towns of 
India, the throe presidencies for ex¬ 
ample, the despotic power of the go¬ 
vernment is in some respects con¬ 
trolled. The King’s courts of justice, 
besides the protection afforded by their 
judicial acts, are wholly independent 
of the government. They interpose 
a mediatory influence between prince 
and people: they have the power to 
reverse many of the decisions of the 
former; and the consciousness of such 
power being always present and alert, 
will naturally restrain many of those 
arbitrary proceedings which occur with¬ 
out hesitatioH beyond the limits of its 
jurisdiction. Commerce, moreover, it 
has alw<ays been customary to assess 
more lightly to the public revenue 
than agriculture, whence those favour¬ 
ed spots not being subject to so un¬ 
controlled a power, or so grinding a 
system of taxation as that which ertuhes 
every vital spark of prosperity in the 
interior, have gone on to verify the 
description given in the preceding ex¬ 
tract of their rapid improvement.” 
Mr. Rickards’ Essay. 

“ In this way, twenty-one millions 
sterling are annually drawn from the 
sweat and labour of an impoverished 
people, by as grinding a system of taxa¬ 
tion as ever was inflicted on the human 
race. A system, alas! in which we 
* look for judgment but behold oppres¬ 
sion, for righteoiuness but behold a 
cry.’ ” Idem., vol. i. p. 656. 
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THE INDIAN AliMY. 

To THE EoITUK. 

A MOST deceitful error has for many years kept its place in the India Regis¬ 
ter, which the proprietors may, by reading this, be induced to rectify in their 
next publication. In the table of pay a rupee is represented as 2s. 6d., whereas, 
when I left Madras, it was worth but Is. 8Jd.; and this, and even less, has 
been the rate of exchange for years ; so that a cadet and his friends are in¬ 
duced to believe that he will receive as an ensign ;£22.1 Os. per mensem instead 
of £15. 7s. 6d.; a difference of nearly £90 per annum to officers of the 
lowest rank ! The ensigns have lately been the worst-used, though the most 
enduring branch of the service. Would any man who knew a sword from a 
musket, suppose that ten lieutenants, including adjutant and quarter-master, 
were too many for a corps of 700 men ? men who, without European officers, 
are as useless as a steam-engine without steam—and yet these ten have been 
reduced to eight, half of whom, with most of the five captains, are absent on 
sick certificate, furlough, and staff. However impolitic, there would have 
been no injustice in this reduction had officers already in India been exempted 
from its effects, and not reduced, like Sisyphus, to toil again to the height 
they had before obtained. To exemplify this, look at the Madras 24th: an 
ensign of seven years’ standing, three as first, is now only second; and in 
another regiment arc two ensigns of six and five years’ standing, who, after 
starving nearly four years in Burmah as first and second-ensigns, returned to 
Madras as third and fottrth ! Tiiis vexatious cruelty, which might so easily 
have been avoided, and which might even now be rectified (as has been done 
with regard to the native officers by Lord Bcntinck), has, I am convinced, a 
most injurious effect. Young men, before zealous and well-disposed, living in 
hope, now get indifferent and careless, give up studying the language, and take 
to shooting, billiards, &c. &c. The same good faith that the natives have in 
our government, ought we to have in our honourable employers; for^nce landed 
in India, to return or embrace another profession is next to impossible ; and 
toil on we must, until relieved by the cholera or the Russians. By the bye, are 
you aware that £15. 7s. 6d. is the inducement held out for gentlemen to pass 
an examination in Hindustanni, and the same sum for Persian ? not given in a 
lump, so that you can hand it over as a present to your moonshce, but in six 
monthly instalments of £2. 11s. each ! The dictionary alone costs nearly this 
in India. How is an ensign to pay for a moonshce and books, in addition to 
his mess, house, servants, clothes, and Military Fund ? and yet every half- 
year they get the customary wig (reprimand) for not knowing the languages! 

These few remarks I trust will find a place in your Journal. The Directors 
I know are deeply concerned in the welfkre of their army, but in the multipli¬ 
city of business must occasionally overlook these minor affairs, until brought 
fairly before them in a publication like yours. Memorials are out of fashion, 
as, if successful at home, they may not be complied with ip India; witness the 
fate of those regarding the 1824 organizations at Madras—it is hard that the 
kind intentions and orders of the Directors should be frustrated there. 

Your very obedient servant, 


London, April'iith, 1830. 


Fairflay. 
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11 O O S T U M AND S O O II R A B ; 

EPISODB OF TUB “ SIIAll NAMUH.” 

A TRANSLATION of the episode of Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrab, 
from the great epic or historical poem of Firdousee, into English verse, 
has just reached us.* It is executed by Mr. Wm. Tulloh Robertson, of 
the Bengal civil service, and printed at Calcutta, being a remarkably good 
specimen of Calcutta typography. 

English readers need not be so entirely ignorant of the Homer of Persia 
as they commonly are, for parts, and even’the whole, of the S/ia/i Namuh, 
have been translated into English by different hands. The translation of 
poetry, however, from one language into another, especially from an 
oriental to an occidental tongue, is a seriously difficult if not impracticable 
task. A close translation will appear harsh and repulsive to an English 
reader, whilst, on the other hand, a free version will be denounced by the 
Persian scholar as Bentley denounced Pope’s Iliad: “ a very pretty poem, 
Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer," 

If our readers choose to contrast a literal and a free version of the very 
piece before us, they may take the prose translation of it given in our 
Journal^ some years back, by Gulchin, with the spirited versification of the 
episode by Mr. James Atkinson, of Calcutta:^ fhc former is admitted, we 
believe, to be faithfully rendered; the latter is acknowledged to be too 
paraphrastic: the former will be scarcely endured by a mere English reader, 
the latter will not fail to have admirers amongst those who can be prevailed 
upon to read it. 

We select as an illustration of the remarks we have made, a passage 
from the episode, part of the description of the combat between Roostum 
and his son Soohrah, in the respective translations of Mr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Robertson, premising that neither is very close, but the latter by far the 
clo.«e$t, to the original: 

Sohrab bestrides bis prey. 

Grim as a lion, prowling through the wood. 

Springs on a fallow deer, and pants for blood. 

His lifted sword had lopt the gory head. 

But Rostam quick, with crafty ardour, said: 

“ One moment hold! what, are our laws unknown ? 

“ A chief may fight till he is twice o’erthrown: 

“ The second fall his recreant blood is spilt. 

“ These are our laws, avoid the menaced guilt.” 

Proud of his strength and easily deceived, 

The wondering youth the artful tale believed. 

He left the place, and wild as wind and wave, 

(Forgetting all the prudence of the brave), 

Plunged in the dark embowering forest near. 

And chased till evening dim the mountain-deer. 

Atkinson’s translation. 

.• RocMtum Zaboolee and Soohrab, from the History of Persia, entitled Shah Ifamuh, or Book of 
Kings, by Flrdoosee. Translated into English verse, with the original text annexed: notes, plates, and 
an Appendix. By William TuUoh Robertson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Establishment. Cdcutta, 1829. 
Thacker and Co. 

t -See Ariat, Jotim. vo). xi. xii. and xlii.. 


t Published at Calcutta, 1814. 
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Hooainm ami Soohrah. 


Again he hurled him down; again depressed; 

And like a tiger pounced uponhis breast. 

As when some leopard, in a mountain-pass. 

Waits for its prey, and bounds on some wild ass. 
Soohrab, in warmth, his glittering dagger drew. 

To sever Roostum’s trunk and head in two. 

But Roostum saw the weapon with alarm, 

And cried out to Soohrab to stay his arm. 

“ Hold, lion-captor ! thrower of the noose, 

“ And wieldcr of the sword ! your grasp unloose ! 

“ From you the secret must not be concealed, 

“ That our laws are as different in the field 
" As my religion differs from your creed: 

“ For he in wrestling-match who may succeed. 

Who, underneath, a warrior’s head may thrust, 

“ And dash his back the first time to the dust, 

“ Must not behead him, though involved in feud ; 

" But if a second time in fight subdued, 

** The victor cast his foe and keep him down, 

** He gains a lion’s name and reaps renown. 

“ Then, only then, he may his head divide : 

** By such a rule let us our conduct guide.” 

Thus Roostum sought to evade the Gorgon’s fangs. 
And thus escape from death’s appalling pangs. 

Young, brave Soohrab his senior’s counsel heard: 

But though as false and treacherous as absurd. 

Still he, as great as good, suspecting nought,— 

First, by the prowess which his spirit wrought. 

And, secondly, the fortune of his fate; 

And, thirdly, his magnanimous estate,— 

Believed the falsehood, in an evil hour. 

And straight released his captive from his power. 

His prey at large, he hastened from the place. 

And bounded o’er the plain at such a pace. 

With such a range, that he, the mountain-deer 
Permitted to pass on, in its career. 

Mr. Robertson’s translation. 


The reader will suspect, and justly, from this comparison, w'itliout help 
from the original,that into the latter translation many exotic terms and even 
ideas are imported, for the sake of the rhyme; and that in the former, too 
great condensation, or curtailment, has altered tlie features of the onginal. 
The episode occupies about 1,650 couplets of the Shah Namuh ; Mr. Ro¬ 
bertson’s version extends to upwards of 1,900, and Mr. Atkinson’s to 
only 716! , 

We cannot speak in high terms of commendation of Mr. Robertson’s 
versification; it is by no means calculated to please a fastidious ear, as the 
aforegoing specimen will show. Still lie deserves our thanks for his endea¬ 
vour to familiarize us with the beauties of a piece, which is described by a 
competent judge as ** one of the greatest efforts of Firdousee’s genius,” and 
which the poet himself describes pathetically as 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Iloyal Asiatic Society^ May Irf.—A general meeting was held this day; the 
Right Hon. Chas. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president,in the chair. Various 
donations were laid before the meeting, from Mrs. Skinner, Col. Broughton 
(acting secretary). Col. Briggs, MM. Paravey, Klaproth, &c. &c. 

Charles Elliot, Esq., late resident at Delhi, was elected a resident member. 

General Count Paskevitch Erivanski; Mons. Alexander Kdrosi de Csoma 
(now in Tibet); the ADbe Velanti, of Malta; Dr. Christian Lassen, of Bonn; 
and M. Reinaud, of Paris, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

Lieut.CoI. Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both elected 
the 17 th of April last, and Charles Maijoribanks, Esq., elected on the 20th 
of June last, having made their payments and signed the Obligation Book, 
were admitted members of the Society. 

A further selection of the letters of Sir William Jones was read: in the 
last of those read to-day, dated 20th October 1792, be expresses his hope to 
sec the fourth volume of the Researches printed before he left India, and the 
fourteenth, at least, before bis death. 

May 15/4.—The general meeting of this Society was held this day; the 
Right Hun. the President in the chair. 

Donations were presented from Sir George Staunton, Mr. M'Farlane, and 
Professor Reuvens. 

Washington Irving, Esq. was elected a foreign member of the Society. 

The paper read at this meeting was from the pen of Col. Tod, and was en¬ 
titled “ Observations on a Gold Ring of Hindu fabrication, found at Montrose, 
in Scotland.” 

The ring, the subject of this essay, is in the possession of the Countess of 
Cassilis. and was dug up on the fort hill near Montrose, on the site of an 
engagement occasioned by the landing of the English during Mary’s minority 
and absence in France. The ring bears the miniature Lingam and Yoni, of 
Hindu adoration : round and over which is wreathed the serpent; on either 
side is the sacred bull, with the hump on the shoulder, a feature which caused 
the whole design to be mistaken for the arms of Mar, supported by the 
winged vnvernst or griffins, under which supposition it was purchased by the 
late Miss Erskine, of Dun, from whom it came into the possession of its 
present noble owner, who having shewn it to Col. Fitzclarence, that gentleman 
obtained her Ladyship’s permission to submit the relic to the inspection of 
Col. Tod. After suggesting the reasons which occur at first sight of the ring 
for pronouncing it to be of Hindu origin, the author observes that he by no 
means precludes others from indulging the idea that it belonged to one of those 
“ Giant Getes ” from Scania, who found their graves in some of their de¬ 
scents upon Scotland. In support of this hypothesis, may be urged the 
similarity of religion once prevailing among all the tribes who peopled Europe 
from the East, as well as in India and Egypt; in proof of which he adduces 
the existence of exactly the Same symbols as those upon the ring in the ruins 
of Pompeii, of Paestum, and of Cortona, as well as in various parts of 
France. The remainder of the paper is principally occupied with the argu¬ 
ments for ascribing a common origin to the Indo-Scythic martial racea of 
India, and the early colonists of Europe. In conclusion, the colonel observes 
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that the ring is a relic of singular curiosity, even had it been found upon the 

plains of India. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Col. Tod for his essay. 

The president announced that the Society’s anniversary meeting would be 
held on the 7th of June. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Keio South JV a/«-—At the anni¬ 
versary meeting of this Society, in October last, the president, Sir John 
Jamison, delivered an address, which was a comprehensive report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society, and the state of agriculture and horticulture in the 
colony, for the past year. 

He began by some remarks upon the best modes of clearing the ground and 
felling the forest timber, and on the preceding harvest, which suffered much 
from drought, which being the third season similarly visited, has considerably 
impoverished the colonists. This circumstance affected the sales of the small 
dealers, and ultimately the merchants, whose stores remain glutted, and the 
graziers* stocks cannot find purchasers. These causes, and the reduced prices 
of wool, have rendered money so scarce, that cattle and sheep have sunk 
to about one-third the price given for them two years ago. Agricultural 
labour, he observes, is improving; the hoe gives way to the plough, and 
deep ploughing of old worn-out tracts brings up new soil. Several additional 
bread-corn grinding steam-engines continue to be erected in the principal 
towns, for converting wheat into flour, and thereby saving it from the ravages 
of vermin. 

The tobacco plantations increase, and the returns arc so profitable, that, in 
the last season, dry as it was, thirty tons of excellent quality were grown, 
dried, and cured, on five estates. Sir John says that, “ in favourable seasons, 
the cultivation of tobacco will be found more profitable at 6d. per lb. in leaf, 
than wheat at 10s. the bushel; and if the cultivation of tobacco is encouraged 
in the colony, with a certainty of a rewarding price in the British market, in a 
few years we shall be able to load several ships with cured leaf for manufacture 
in England.” 

The cultivation of sugar has decreased, chiefly through a deficiency of the 
means of manufacture. The growth of the poppy is exuberant, and Mr. 
Potter M'Queen has engaged a well-qualified person to make opium on his 
estate at Segenhoe. 

The cotton plantations flourish. Sir John quotes some letters from com¬ 
petent judges in England in testimony of the superior quality of the New 
South Wales, judging from samples only; they think it worth from 8d. to 9d. 
per lb.. Sea-islands being Is. to Is. 8|d. But we find, from a sale at Liverpool, 
of three bags of New South Wales cotton, brought by the ship Amethyit, and 
the first importation into England, that it fetched lOJd. to ll^d. per lb. It is 
described as of good colour and clean, of a long and strong staple, and of 
silky texture. 

The olive trees have made wonderful shoots and growth towards bearing. 
Sixteen varieties of the most improved European olive trees are in the govern¬ 
ment garden; some of them brought by Mr.M‘Leay only three years ago, 
are upwards of twenty feet high, and bearing fruit. ** If the quantity and 
quality of its fruit,** says Sir John, “ keep pace with the promising growth 
of the tree, its introduction must soon become a blessing to the colony.** 

The vineyards, though neglected, are sufficiently flourishing to shew that 
the soil and climate art extremely favourable to the growth of the grape. The 
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ignorance of the colonists in its mode of culture, and in the manufacture of 
wine, is the sole cause of the backwardness of this branch of industry. Sir 
John urges the extensive culture of the vineyard, as more profitable than 
many other agricultural pursuits; he is confident its produce will be abundant 
and of excellent quality. 

The breed of horses is improving so much, that “ for beauty, points, swift¬ 
ness, and bottom, the Australian horse must soon stand unrivalled in the 
southern hemisphere, and become a valuable property in the ISast-lndia 
marketten young horses were embarked for Calcutta in September. 

The details respecting the improvement of the colonial sheep and the 
quality of the colonial wool are highly satisfactory. Sir John quotes a London 
letter, which states that “ what Saxony was twenty years ago. New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land now are, with the incalculable advantage of 
carrying on their operations by natural, instead of artificial means; for it is 
already clearly demonstrated that the purest Saxon fleeces, some of which 
have been only three years in the colony, progressively increased in fineness 
of staple, and generally in their fulling qualities, from the eflcct of climate 
alone.” Sir John thinks that British manufacturers of woollen cloth, with their 
patent machinery, ought to be encouraged to emigrate to the colony; and 
that government should patronize the fine cloth made from Australian and 
Tasmanian fleeces, in preference to that manufactured from German and 
Spanish wool. 


VaUIICTIES. 

The Interior of Southern Africa. —Some interesting extracts from the jour¬ 
nal of Mr. A. G. Bain, a Cape colonist, who recently travelled into the Cafler 
country, northward and eastward of Graaff Rcinct, are given in the South 
African Advertizer ; we subjoin a condensed statement of their contents. 

The object of the journey was commercial, coupled with a strong desire of 
exploring the country. The traveller was joined by Mr. B. Blddulph, at Gra¬ 
ham’s Town; and their plan was to take the nearest route through Caifcrland 
to the river Umzoomvobo, thence to travel north-easterly till they made the 
latitude of Natal, then to penetrate to the north-west, and return by the Be- 
chuana country, which would enable them to fill up part of the extensive blank 
in that portion of the map of South Africa. 

They entered Cafferland by way of Trumpeter’s Drift, with two bullock 
waggons, seven horses, and five Hottentots. After passing through a beautiful 
country, and crossing the Fish, Beka, and Keiskama rivers, they reached 
Wesleyville, a missionary institution of the Methodists, of which Mr. Bain 
speaks in high terms as reflecting great credit upon those who conduct the 
establishment: what was only three years ago a miserable Cafler kraal, is now 
a handsome village, vying in size, neatness, and cleanliness, with one in Eng¬ 
land. On approaching the Ky river, the travellers were appalled with the 
aspect of the rugged hills which surround it, and which seemed impracticable 
for waggons. “ After a winding descent of five hours,” Mr. Bain says, ** we 
reached this noble stream, where the stupendous mountains rising in perpendi¬ 
cular grandeur from its rocky bed, give to the scenery an awful sublimity sel¬ 
dom to be found in African rivers, and seemed to bid defiance to our egress 
from the abyss we were plunged in ; however, we found a tolerable road up the 
opposite bank.” Here they were joined by some other travellers. They paid 
their respects to Hinza, one of the most powerful Caffer chiefs, or kings as 
they are sometinies called, who was busied in an ofiicc not quite consistent 
AsiaiJour. N.S.Vol.2. No.O. Z 
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with regal ilignity, according to European notions, namely, assisting in the 
slaiighter of two oxen. As a mark of his royal favour, he sent the travellers 
a piece of beef well-rolled in cjw-dung, a la Coffer. These people have an 
almost Hindu predilection for the excretions of the cow. It is a maxim with 
them that cow-dung improves all things; and their granaries are hollow cavi¬ 
ties dug in the centre of their cattle-kraals, with several inches of the urine of 
the cattle at the bottom, which, in the opinion of a CalFer epicure, adds a 
delicious flavour to the grain. 

Leaving king Hinza, who was very friendly, and whom the traveller des¬ 
cribes as a most athletic man, a model for a Hercules, and passing the resi¬ 
dence of Vosaiiie, king of the Tambuokies, they crossed the Bashie, Uintata, 
anil other small rivers, and lialted for some days at the kranl of a Caftcr chief 
iiained Nogasie, during which an aftray happened between Nogasic and a 
neighbouring chief, named Goboos, who had traced some of his stolen cattle 
to one of Nogasie’s kraals. 

'i'hc country through which the travellers had hitherto passed was undula- 
tory, though not mountainous or rocky, uniformly covered with the finest pas¬ 
turage for cattle, presenting a long continuation of verdant fields, surpassing 
any thing of the kind to be found in the colony, every where thickly studded 
with Cafier kraals, with numerous herds of horned cattle in the finest condi¬ 
tion, abundance of milk, excellent crops of CaScr and Indian corn, pom- 
pions, beans, &c.: on the whole, the people appeared hap{iy and independent. 

In two days* further travel, they came to the beautiful wood of Ignooba, 
near the country of Faco, king of the Amapondas, which is rugged, and ex¬ 
tremely difficult for waggons. On their arrival at the king*s kraal, there was a 
kind of festival to celebrate the housing of the corn, which concluded with a 
dance, which Mr. Bain thus describes : " The njcn, to the number of several 
hundreds, stood on one side, armed with clubs, painted and ornamented in a 
most frightful manner. An equal number of women stood opposite to them, 
not quite naked. Men and women advanced towards each other, in a regular 
but apparently confused manner, the women clapping their hands, stamping 
with their feet and screaming; the men brandishing their clubs, and throwing 
themselves into attitudes at times elegant, but often grotesque and beastly, and 
at the same time singing. The most exact time was kept, and the rougli bass 
of the men was sometimes very fine. The sound of the whole made the 
valley ring, and the earth seemed to tremble with the tremendous stam|)ing; 
the perspiration ran in streams down their distorted bodies, the cfHuvia of 
which was by no means grateful, and the paint from their faces found its way 
in copious daubs to their lower extremities.” 

During their residence in Face’s country, the travellers made in(]uiry res¬ 
pecting some supposed descendants of Euro|)cans, said to be residing amongst 
the Amapondas; but they could procure no confirmation of the report. 

I'here is a marked difference between the Amaponda and the Caflbr, the for¬ 
mer being much smaller, but decidedly superior in point of symmetry. The 
dress of the two is different. “ A Caffer lady is generalfy enveloped from the 
neck downwards in the ample folds of a large ox-hide, with a triple row of 
brass buttons down her back; on her head she wears a cap like a grenadier’s, 
the beads on which cost her husband several head of cattle; whilst the less 
wealthy Amaponda dame waddles about in a scanty unadorned cloak of the 
same stuff, and content with the simple head-dress which nature has bestowed 
upon her.” 

Two short days’ journey from Face’s kraal brought the travellers to the 
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summit of die Uinzoomvobo mountains, where an appalling prospect burst 
upon their sight. “ Hills o’er hills and Alps on Alps,” with the majestic 
stream flowing 2,000 feet below the precipitous height on which they stood. 
Though appalled, the travellers were not daunted; they “spanned out” be¬ 
tween two mountains, and choosing what seemed the most practicable descent, 
taking every precaution to prevent the waggons upsetting, making roads where 
necessary, they succeeded, after two days* labour, in getting to the bottom of 
the frightful mountain, and in reaching the eastern bank of the Uinzoomvobo. 
Here they remained for several days, repairing damages, and exploring the 
country for a north-eastern passage. Correct situations of every place of 
consequence were laid down, the result of which, Mr. Bain says, “ will make 
a complete revolution in most of the old maps of Caffraria.” They found 
that the Uinzoomvobo, or Sea-Cow-bed, is the St.John’s River of Commodore 
Owen, though in older charts, the Ky is honoured with the name of the St. 
John’s. It is a noble river, and is navigable by vessels of small burthen to the 
spot where they crossed it, about eighteen or twenty miles from its mouth. 
“ It abounds with hippopotami, and its precipitous banks arc fringed with ele¬ 
gant trees of various descriptions, many of which are unknown in other parts 
of the country. The soil is perhaps the richest in southern Africa, as every 
vegetable production is of a gigantic growth, the grass being in many parts 
from ten to twelve feet in height, and never less than two, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of travellers.” 

Having discovered a passage up the ascent in the eastern bank, the travel¬ 
lers proceeded slowly, being obliged to cut a passage through the thickets. 
They travelled six days in a N.E. direction, crossing with difficulty several 
rivers, till they came to the foot of the Urazoomcoola mountains, which 
formed a complete barrier to their further progress that way. They traversed 
the country of Snaam, king of the Amaclasabie; the natives shewed evident 
signs of terror, which was removed by conciliatory presents. When arrived 
amongst a tribe called Mujalcc, they received alarming intelligence of the 
advance of the hostile army of Maquabic, a powerful chief, who had been 
subdued by the late Chaka, whose death had released Maquabie from thraldom, 
and he was now commencing his murderous career at the head of a numerous 
horde. His progress was marked by murder and rapine; the natives were 
flying in all directions, and Mr. Fynns, who had lately been in company with 
our party, had been robbed and routed by this chief. The travellers were now 
in an unpleasant predicament: they were, moreover, in want of food, and 
glad to devour the carcasses of their cattle that died through eating bud grass. 
They endeavoured to cross the Umzoomvobo about fifty miles above the place 
where they had forded it, but they found this “ frightful ” river received the 
tributary streams of four others, each presenting a barrier more terrible than 
itself, below their confluence. After a fortnight spent in fruitless endeavours 
to find a road, they were forced to return to the estuary of the Umzoomvobo, 
and scale the steep mountains which they had descended with so much pain. 
The whole country was in a state of consternation; the natives were flying in 
all directions before the all-conquering Maquabic, so that they could scarcely be 
induced to aid in making roads. These people,” says Mr. Bain, “ arc great 
cowards, and not worthy of such a fine country as they are blessed with: 
the very name of Chaka or Fctchanie (Muquabic’s horde) will set them flying, 
without attempting to check the invaders.” 
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CllITICAL NOTICES. , 

The Pklure of India, Geograpfiical, Jlistorical, and Descriptive, In Two Vols. 

London, 1830. Whittaker and Co. 

A rery neat, well-compiled, and tastefully decorated delineation of India, which, at 
the present jiinrture, is likely to be very acceptable. It “ is intended,” says llie author, 

“ to furnish a general sketch of the country, as well to those who are to visit it, or who 
are in it, or have returned, as to those who merely wish for information; and it appears 
at the present time, because it has the greater chance of being read.” 

The first volume opens with an introductory chapter on the general character of 
India; the succeeding chapters treat of its geographical position, its shores and rivers, 
the provinces, the mineralogy and soil, climate and seasons, scenery and vegetation, and 
zoology; concluding with a sketch of the out-settlements. 'ITte second volume com¬ 
prehends the early his^ry of India, and of the European power in that quarter, the 
British territorial progress, the native population, and the towns. 

Where the author has been indiscreet enough to stray from the historical into the pole- 
micalpath, he discovers, that which is too common in England, a lamentable ignorance 
of Indian politics. 

Minutes of Evidence taken bforc the Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament 

appointed to inquire into the Jiast-India Comjmnfs Ajuirs, and the Trade between 

Qreat Britain and the East-Indies and Chitia. London. Farbury and Co., and 

J, M. Richardson. 

This, we believe, is an accurate reprint of the evidence on the important question now 
pending before the Legislature. As the official copies of the evidence are scarce and 
expensive, the present publication is acceptable. 

The Pilgrim's Progress; with a Life of John Bunyan. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., 

Poet Laureate, &c. Illustrated with Engravings. London, 1830. Murray. Major. 

It is certainly not one of the least remarkable signs of the times, tliat the work of 
John Bunyan, a tinker and enthusiast, whose “ despised name ” Cowper, when he 
praised him as the 

Tngenlntui dreamer, in whose well-told talc 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 

dared not mention, lost it should move a sneer,” should now be ushered into the world 
in all the pomp of typography, edited by a poet laureate, and published by Mr. Murray! 

Far be it from us to insinuate that Bunyan is a writer unworthy of the distinction 
thus conferred upon him. On the contrary, it is only his subject, which repels the bulk 
of readers, that has prevented his Pilgrim's Progress and Holy War from being ranked 
amongst the best specimens of allegorical composition by our early writers. As it is, 
both works have been exceedingly popular, and notin this country alone; for, strange 
as it may seem, tlie former lias been greedily devoured by the Romanists (the character 
of Giant Pope being omitted); and Dr. Southey says, “ I believe there is no European 
language into which the Pilgrim's Progress has not been translated.” 

The Life of Bunyan, in the present edition, chiefly extracted from the memoirs of 
bis own history in his singular work, entitled “ Grace abounding to the Chief of Sin¬ 
ners,” is a very curious piece of biography. It forms a new chapter in the history of 
the human mind. The extraordinary mental sufferings and self-qiersecution, as well as 
the strong natural talents, of the individual, are shewn in very strong relief. The biblio- 
graphical details respecting the work furnished by Dr. Southey are extremely curious; 
and we must not omit mention of Mr, Martin’s two exquisite pictures, “ The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death,” and “ The Celestial City,” nor of the numerous wood-cuts, 
all of which arc e.xcelicnt. 

On the whole, we make no doubt that by Dr. Southey’s efforts and those of the artists, 
honest John Bunyan will find his way into tlie hands of those, who will discover in him 
merits for which he has not hitherto had credit with tlie great world. 
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Conslable's MUceUany.-^Life of Sir William Wallace. By John D. Carrick. Two Vols. 

Edinburgh, 1830. ConsUble and Co. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

The biography oF the renowned Sir William Wallace, or William of Elderslie,” 
is intimately connected with the history of Scotland at one of its most interesting pe* 
riods. Mr. Carrick has investigated the extraordinary career of the Scottisli hero witli 
the patience of an antiquary and the precision of an historian. His life of “ the last 
freeman of an ancient people" will be read wiUi great interest, and will form an indis¬ 
pensable companion to Sir Walter Scott’s " History of Scotland.” He has not curtailed 
the fair proportions of the hero in the portrait he gives of Wallace’s personal qualities: 

His visage was long, well-proportioned, and exquisitely beautiful; his eyes were 
bright and piercing ; the hair of his head and beard auburn, and inclining to curl ; 
diat on his brows and eye*lashcs was of a lighter shade; his lips were round and full. 
His stature was lofty and majestic, rising the head and shoulders above the tallest man 
in the country. Yet his form, though gigantic, possessed the most perfect symmetry; 
and with a degree of strength almost incredible, there was combi,ned such an agility of 
body and fleetness in running, that no one, except when mounted on horseback, could 
outstrip or escape from him, when he happened to pursue. All-powerful as a swords¬ 
man, and unrivalled as an archer, his blows were fatal, and his shafts unerring.” 

^ Comjfendious German Grammar, with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Jffixes, alphabe¬ 
tically arranged, according to the recent investigations of J. Grimm, ami other distin¬ 
guished Grammarians. By A Bernays, author of the German Poetical Anthology. 

This is, perhaps, the small^t, most condensed, and best arranged grammar ever 
published. It is, in short, a simplified syllabus of the language, drawn up by an ex¬ 
perienced teacher for the use of his pupils, so adapted as not to burthen the memory, 
whilst the laws and peculiarities of the language arc distinctly pointed out. We may 
safely adopt the language of the author, and say that " the book, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, contains all which belongs to the province of grammar, and which 
a student may require, till he is able to peruse native grammarians.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Mr. Medhurst, a missionary to the Chinese on Java, who generally speak 
the very peculiar dialect of Fokien province, so long ago as 1823 had prepared a Dic¬ 
tionary of it. Being encouraged by a gentleman of the British factory, who lately 
visited Java, to hope that the Hon. Company’s Representatives in China would cause 
it to be printed at their press, Mr. Medhurst has resolved on re-writing the Dictionary, 
and adding many quotations from Chinese authors, witli the explanations in Fokien; 
also various phrases and idioms peculiar to that dialect. In this form the work will 
make two volumes octavo. 

Dr. Morrison’s Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect Is nearly printed. 

The Grand Signior has signified through the British ambassador, at Constantinople, 
his permission for the grammar of the Turkish language, preparing for the press by 
A. L. Davids, Esq., to be dedicated to his Highness. Tliis, wc believe, is the only 
instance of a European work obtaining the patronage of the Osmanli sovereign since 
the days of Mahomed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, to whom Francis Fhi- 
lelphus dedicated some Latin Odes. 

Professor Neumaun, of Munich, is about to leave London for China, with a view 
of studying the language and literature of that city on the spot. The Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Berlin has placed at bis ^posai 1500 thalers for the purchase of Chinese 
books. 

Mr. Julius Mold is about to publish at Paris some fragments on the Zend lan¬ 
guage and the religion of Zoroaster, in conjunction with Mr. Olhuuscn of Kiel. 
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Further returns (in addition to those given in the Asiatic Journal vol. xxviii. p. 
of tlie emoluments of the officers in the King’s Courts in India, have imen transmitted 
from India, and printed by order of tl>e House of Commons, 5th February last. 

A letter from the judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, dated March 1829, ad¬ 
dressed to the secretary of the Board of Control, refers to an accompanying return of 
their own salaries, and states that, doubting whether the House of Commons may not 
have meant to inquire into the emoluments of the barristers and attorneys of the court, 
they had included those persons in their requisition; but none of them had made 
returns, and the judges did not think the intentiun of the House so clear as to authorize 
them to resort to compulsory proceedings. 

They add, that the returns shew that there arc fees charged in some of the offices, 
allowed by fbnner judges of the Court, but not set forth in any tabic of fees, nor esta- 
blislied by any rates of the Court. Deeming it desirable, as far as possible, Uiat no fees 
should be taken which are not included in some publislied letter, they tuid formed 
several. 

They observe that the emoluments of the registrar considerably exceed what the 
judges had previously supposed them to be. But the duties of tlie registrar include two 
distinct offices, perhaps the most important in the whole court, that of registrar in the 
Court of Equity, and that of registrar in tlie Ecclesiastical Court. In the event of the 
present registrar, who is a person of much ability, leaving the court, a separation of the 
two offices would probably be found necessary, and the judges doubt whether the emo- 
ments of either would lie more than sufficient to induce barristers in India, of ade(j[uate 
ability and experience, to undertake it. 

I'lic fees and emoluments of the diilerent officers arc as follow ; 

The Re/fistrar, 

Return of the average net annual profits (deducting office establishment and expenses) 
of J. W. Hogg, Esq., Registrar on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of 
the court, during the years 1825, 182G, and 1827. 


As equity registrar. 

..salary.... 

• • S.riSa 

5,586 




fees, &c.. 


83,695 







.. S.Rs. 

85,281 

As ecclesiastical registrar.. 

..salary. 

.. S.Rs. 

1,862 



fees, &c., 


77,006 








78,868 

As Admiralty registrar.... 

..salary.... 

.. S.Rs. 

1,862 




fees, &c 


71.5 






• 

• aa«« 

2,577 


Annual 

average. 


,. S.Rs. 

166,726 


The Receiver. 

Return of the net jirolits of the same person as receiver, viz. salary, nil , commission 
and fees, S.lis. 8,842. 

Return of the annual net profits of Geo. Money, Esq. as master in equity, accountant- 
general, and keeper of the records, on an average of two years, 1827 and 1828. 

As master .salary.S. Rs. 7,278 

net fees, &c. ... G6,487 

- ... S.Rs. 73,760 


As accountant-general.fees, &c. 10,447 

As keeper of the records ... ditto . 4,696 

Annual average. S.Rs. 88,703 


Clerlr of the Crown and Frolhonolaty. 

Return of the annual net profits of W. H. Sinoult, Esq. clerk of the Crown and 
protbonotary, on an average of the years 182.5, 1826, and 1827, tdx. salary, »mI.; 
net fees, &c., S.Rs. 61,303. 

Sworn Clerk. 

Return of the annual net profits of John Wheatley, E.sq., sworn clerk, on an average 
of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, viz., salary, nU .net fees, &c, S.Rs. 54,795. 

Clerk of the Pajiers. 

Return of the annual net profits of R. O. Dowda, Esq., clerk of the papers and 
depositions, and recording clerk, on an average of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

Salary. S.Rs. 3,724 

Fees, &c. .34 ,.584 


...S.Rs. 38,306 
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Parliamentary Papers. 

Examiner ami Sealer. 

Return of the annual net profits of E. Macnaghteii, Esq. as examiner and sealer, on 
an average of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

As examiner.salary.S.Rs. 4,055 

fees, &c... 9,558 

- ... S.Rs. 13,608 

As sealer.fees, &c. 8,800 


22,408 


Sherif. 

Return of the annual net profits of the sheriff, for the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

Salary. S.Us. 1,117 

Emoluments. 12,274 

- ...S.Rs. 13,391 


Counsel for Paupers, 

Return of the annual net profits of Richard Marncll, Esq., as counsel for paupers, on 
an average of the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. 


Salary. & R. 6,703 

Fees. 1,022 

- ... S.Rs. 7,725 


Altomeif for Paupers. 

Return of the annual net profits of Mr. C. G. Strcttcll, as attorney for paupers, for 

the last three years. 


Salary .S.Rs. 4,469 

Costs. 2,317 

- ... S.Rs. 6,786 


Clerks to the Judi’es. 

Return of the net annual profits of the three judges’ clerks, for the ye.irs I <26 and 

1827. 

Sidarics.S.Rs. 8,379 

Fees, &c. 25,406 

- ... S.Rs, 33,785 

Interjrreters and other Officers, 

Returns of the net annual profits of tlie principal interpreter and Persian translator, 
the second interpreter, foreign interpreter, crier, interpreter to the chief justice. 


&c. &c. 

Principal interpreter and Persian translator.S.Rs. 6,257 

Second interpreter. 13,243 

Foreign interpreter. 3,7(X) 

Crier, appointer, and tipstaff.....^. 5,518 

Interpreter to the chief justice. 9.30 

Interpreter and tipstaff to Sir E. Ryan . 2,400 

Tipstaff to Sir J. Franks .!. 931 

Interpreter to ditto. 1,0(X) 

Clerk to the grand jury. 8(X) 

Gaoler. 2,992 


State (f BvMfU'ss. 

State of business on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of the Supreme 

Court, from 1800 to 1827. 


— 

Equity. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Admiralty. 

Total. 

Decrees. 

1 

1 Orders. 

Sentences. 

1 

Orders. 

1 

1 ! 

ProbateSi&c. 

! 

Sentences. 

1 

' Orders. 

1800 

6 

244 

2 

164 

107 

_ 

1 

624 

1814 

28 

449 

—. 

249 

190 

2 

43 

961 

1827 

63 

2,187 

1 

3 

565 

288 

o 

** 1 

1 

32. 

3,140 






























1^0 Parliamentary Papert, 

State of business on the plea and crown sides of the Supreme Court, from 1774 (the 
establishment of the Court) to 1828. 


Frothonatory’s Office. 


— 

Plaints filed. 

1 

Writs, dEC. 

Orders. 

Judgments. 

Causes for trial. 

Total. 

1774 

55 

55 


MM 


no 

1784 

1,267 

1,504 

652 

199 


3,720 

1794 

860 

759 

777 

219 


2,780 

1804 

611 

799 

503 

144 


2,150 

1814 

829 

896 

525 

223 


2,593 

1828 

1,163 

1,007 

1,312 

529 


4,274 


Writs returned to the SherilT’s Office, from 1800 to 1828. 

1800 . 845 1820 1,656 

1810 . 1,222 1828 . 2,261 

1814 . 1,062 


. Tsa. 

(Printed by order of the Commons, I8th March, 1830.) 

An account of the quantity of Tea exported by the £ast-Iiidia Company from Canton, 
specifying the several kinds of Tea, and the average prime cost per pound, in each 
year, from the year 1822-23 up to the latest period the same can be made out. 


Kinds of Tea. 

1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Iirimc cost 
per iKEund. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
per jjound. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
per pound. 

Bohea .. 

Congou . 

Campoi . 

Souchong. 

Pekoe . 

lbs. 

2,072,600 

22,745,212 

139,020 

265,789 

384 

3,869,112 

167,535 

s. d. 

0 8.699 

1 3.704 

1 6.608 

1 9.548 

1 8.8.33 

1 4..544 

1 4.792 

lbs. 

3,589,804 

18,773,989 

214,1.53 

269,4.56 

33,973 

3,791,40.5 

178,596 

s. d. 

0 9.301 

1 3.397 
1 6.427 

1 10.501 

1 11..569 

1 4.460 

1 5.526 

3,685,'63.5 
16,310,613 
86,693 
322,937 

s. d. 

0 9.122 

1 2.046 

1 7.165 

1 9.405 

Twankny. 

Hyson Skin... 
Young Hyson 
Hyson. 

4,960,902 

246,496 

48,742 

659,527 

1 .3.974 

1 4.627 

1 11.172 

.502,008 

2 7.116 

__ a 

666,562 

2 7.094 

2 6.936 

29,761,660 

27,517,938 

26,321,545 



1826 

■27. 

1827.28. 

1828-29. 

Bohea . 

7,642,596 

0 9.283 

3,862,287 

0 9.063 

4,198,964 

0 9.512 

Congou . 

21,384,489 

1 1.979 

20,898,.347 

1 2.496 

16,9.51,171 

1 2.587 

Campoi. 

678,107 

1 6.025 

640,890 

1 6.558 

507,881 

1 7.461 

Souchong. 

230,041 

1 9.821 

214,054 

1 10.510 

183,493 

1 10.870 

Pekoe . 

69,196 

1 11.788 


% 



Twankay...... 

7,428,072 

I 2.561 

5,149,028 

1 4.217 

5,471,633 

1 3.810 

Hyson Skin... 

161,383 

1 3.065 

214,803 

1 4.220 

154,767 

1 4.238 

Young Hyson 

4,163 

2 3.602 





Hyson. 

969,4.58 

2 3.999 

613,767 

2 6.804 

1,149,371 

2 2.263 


38,567,505 


31,593,176 


28,617,280 
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ON THE COINCIDENCES OBSERVABLE AMONG THE NATIONS 

OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. I. 


NoTWiTiisTANniNG the many coincidences which have been remarked 
amonw aiicient'nations, some have been so slightly noticed^ and others so 
completely omitted, that an additional inquiry into the subject can scarcely 
assume the appearance of a repetition of preceding observations. But it is, 
perhaps, a still more striking fact, that however the dilFerent languages ol’ 
the earth may vary in their grammatical structure, certain words exist in 
all, as if they were indigenous, in similar senses and with nearly similar 
orthography, giving sanction to the idea of an original tongue, of which 
they are the almost solitary remains; and not these only, but certain 
phrases like^vise, which have their exact counterparts in languages abso¬ 
lutely distinct from each other. 

If wc had space for the research, we niigl)t fully shew that strong 
features of analogy between the proverbs of different people might also be 
perceived, and that the traditions by which they arc exjdained exhibited a 
great uniformity. We find them, indeed, occasionally with different appli- 
rations, bnt they still continue fundamentally the same. The Arab.s, for 
instance, introduced the camel and the elephant in the same .sense into their 

proverbs, whence the Kannis says i Kazvini, in his 

dc.scription of the La yo or gnat, asserts that it pos.scsses in a diminutive 

body the form of the elephant, with the addition of two wings; with 
which M^e may compare the words of Libanius ad Casilum, xtuituip 
iA5(p*»T» Tcet^ctfixXxifAmg} ami the Jews, as we may observe in the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud, not merely cited the elephant and the camel, but also the 
palm-tree, as passing through the eje of a needle, in the same hyperbolical 
signification. 'This proverb, which seems to have been of very remote 
date,* is recorded in the New Testament, and almost in the identical 
words in the Kordnf (Sur. vii. 38); and it is singular, that as there has 
been a great dispute, whether in this proverb xapuMg implies a “camel” or 


* In a ptuaage quoted ftom Tabri, by Sir Wm. Ouseleyi wc read, that Afrasiab made the world to 
Manuchehr \ 

Ujr* * 


on which the commentator has referred to the passage in the Kordn, 

* 

t ijlJt J iJl ^ The Jewish proverb is 

variously expressed; the most common form is NOHOT NSIpZI kV'D* The Jews have 

another pithy proverb, likewise, which is founded on it, e, g. 


I C3^^yn ann Donm nx tonon apj 

* 

Jsiat. Jour. N.S, Vol. 2, No, 7. 2 A 
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a ** cable;”* so in Arabic J-f?- is a “camel,” and a “cable” 

■6 f 

), both of which the Jews introduce into another adage. 

Blit the Arabs abound more than any other people in proverbs respecting 
the camel, many of which have been cited in various works; and Damir, 
in voce informs us that this animal is compared to tlie elephant, 

because, like him, he tremsures up anger: his words are, jjlw 

p * p I 

JaS hj3 

The Eastern poets often compare tlie mouth to a .seal, and words to 
pearls, which may jirobably explain St. Matthew's metaphor of easting 
pearls before swine :t thus one cited by ScbuUens w'rites, 

and Jaini, in his Yusvf ve Zuleikha, says, 

^ ji ^c!‘3 

ij 

which were decidedly proverliial ex[>rcssions common to tlie Asiatics, as we 
may perceive from the parallels which we discover to them in many parts 
of the Talmud. 

In like manner the form of wishing long life, in saluting a superior, 
occurs w'ith little or no variation among Hebrews, (Mialdces, Arabs (from 
whom the Spaniards derived their viva vmd mil anos)^ and Hindus; thus 

wc read in the Mahab'hdrata l[RK: “live a hundred 

years!” 3fiq- “ live happily an inflnitc series of 

years !” and arc informed in the Laws of Menu, that the proper salutation 
to a Brahman is to wish him a long life. But iiwtead of multiplying in¬ 
stances of this description, wc may more forcibly shew the analogy by the 
peculiar use of certain words in various tongues,^ and the extraordinary 

* t'f. Bava Mezia, f. 30, 2. Bcnicoth, f. 55. 2. Thcophylact, Origoi, and Phavorinus, assert that 
x«(jKqAo; is also such as that whh-h was attached to the anchors of ships i but 

Suidas and the grammarians deny the assertion, and maintain that itdfitrtkef is the animal, and 
xdfuXtf the cable. There are many other Jewish proverbs respecting the camel, particularly that of 
swallowing one, which occurs in the New Testament, in which we may remark the above-cited allusion 
to the gnat, and another respecting the camel jumping into a cabus, or small Hebrew measure, 

Hlpn K3pH non >iy»3N nD« , Yevamoth, f.45, 1. 

t Conf. Vorstium de ddogUs N. T., c. 4, p. 779’, Westcnil N. T., t. i. p. 34J. The same proverb 
occurs in Kiddiishln. f. 39, 2. Chllln, f. 142, 1. Bechoroth, f. 15, 1; and Temura, f. 13U, 2, Gese- 

nlus Interprets the ^Me^yce^/rae; of St. Matthew . 

f Thus the verb is used In the li'hagavad Gita in the same sense as the Latin mtsceo—** miscetd 

pnr/la”—i„Z^, in Hariri, as , in Ibn Batuta, as iecare vcl dirimere (litem) e.K. 

UsJ! jllrO eixl tlJL^ as anguaua and angmtiai in theli; application to 

poverty— 
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correspondence of epithets in ancient poems, between which no connexion 
subsisted. Not merely these, but frequently the same expressions may be 
detected in a manner which induces the idea that they were derived from 
some ancient apophthegms, at one epoch spread far and wide over all the 
Asiatic world: thus we find among the Greeks Vn fituhtvftet rUt vtXXcti 
»»*«; among the Arabs, as in the poctNawabig, 

and among the Hebrews, as in Eccl. ix. 16, n‘Tl330 n?33n naiD, the 
illustration of wind), in vv. 14, Jl>, is analogous to that of the Arabian 
])oot, as far as it respects the custom of enforcing trite adages by examples, 
(corresponding also to the notion of the Parca; weaving and cutting the 
thread of human life, are the words of a poet in Arabshah’s Life of Timur, 

with which Job, vii. 6; Is. xxxviii. 10, may be legitimately compared. 
Nor can we fail to find a counterpart to Isaiah, 1, 2. 

;pN onxm D'Du; 

in Virgil, Ain. xii. 176: 

• Eslo nunc Sol testis, et luce tnihi Term vocanti! 

and to Firdausi: 

i)) Virgil’s “ Clamorem ad sidera loUunt,” and Pindar’s 

|ev /iii. 

Ov^xvhf y*y Kelt Veuet * 


poverty— as pascere ocuhs, e. g. in Hariii J’ **"**“■* 

the contemplation of a lovely object b figuratively called ^ ^ — U .s as excaudescentia 

e e 

^ 0 * a i also as secare litem, in allusion to the ancient custom of partition by arbitraUon— Jl^e. 
as imptn/fo, c. g. in Ilailri, U._J Jjb — ^ , as texere, and 

with reference to verses, whence a poet is called . e. g. jJ ** 

4 }!^^ In Hariri, with very many others, which exhibit an equally striking analogy. This similarity as 

we may naturally suppose, exists still more closely between the Greek. Uie Latin, and the .Sanskrit, and 
between the Hebrew and the Arabic; but in languages so completely uncoimected with each other as 
the Arabic and the Latin, the parallels are a philological curiotity. 

• In the Arabian proverb recognise the Latin paupertor Irot in *ls^ t« 

in Abu’lfeda, oui own '* what hat come to pouf” in (Hariri) "he made 

for Mmtel/a hard hedj" in ^ (jjl] Jj ^ (Abn’lftda) "pou have no hand in the rUToit-j” In 

j>33 ^ " LXJl jiii (Meidanl) '* eitf pour 
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And, as tlie Hebrew writers assimilated the rig;htcou8 to plants and trees 
flouri.'hin;; in Iheir vigour, so Pindar, Homer, and the Greek poets used 
and Jami, in liis Loves of Joseph and Znleikha^ Jl^, e. g. 

t««<dJl 

wliieli may be explained by the eastern custom of assimilating families to 
trees, and individuals to boughs or branches ; whence the Talmud boasts 
of the plantation of Jacob and of the plantation of the IVIessinh, which term, 

however, Hariri uses in a dilFcrent sense, e. g. ^ Uis 

where ^he scholiast interprets 

“ a branch of a tree,” and determines the meaning of the metaphor to be 
that of a city or native place. 

If, then, the analogy whi(dp&-we have remarked in phraseology (wliieh 
might easily be extended) be so great, ami if it be supported by a still 
greater analogy in manners and customs, we have presumptive evidence 
that (he whole was deduced from one common source, and scattered by the 
early colonists far and wide in dillerent ])arts of the earth. For we some¬ 
times discern coincidences which are jiosilire, sometimes those which are 
distorted but easily recognizable, and not unfrequently we find them ad¬ 
mixed and confounded w'ith other traditions. 'J'hus, in the description of 
the tvyysf which Philostratus* has given, we may perceive evident traces 
of the cherubic symbols, but not sufliciently clear to be fully ideiitilied with 
thejii. We may likewise conjeelurc from Theocritus,t that they in some 
degree eorresj)onded to the Teraphim, as far as these were applied to 
|>hannaccutical and divijintory purposes: but w-erc wc more accurately 
informed respecting the Cherubini and Teraphim, we should perhajis discover 
resemblances to both blended together in them. For the history of ilachei 
anthorizes the hypothesis, that the Teraphim were not totally dissimilar from 
the Penates, and ivere oceasionally worn about the person:—such images the 
('aribl)ees vv'ear round their neck.s, such the Cunaanites doubtless carried 
with them from averruncal superstitions, and such possibly may have been 


root arrm-ding to i/itur rjoth” &c. &c. In the “ stiff-riecked ” of the SS. we retrace Firdausi’s 




in llonncj's 


ioKOg e 




rrm^ his 


--J 


: and Hariri' 


i’s 


ill the use of 


the Hebrew p*^» anil ttip: 


that of the Greek uttotttvu, in that of the Arabic 



and I’crsian 


i of the Latin to!- in the VkHK of the SS., the a]]) iX-al of the Arabs, and 

Persians (cf. 2 . Sam, xxlli. 20 ), 4 tc. dec.; not one of which analugles can be justly 
pronounced fortuitmis. 

* In vitd ApoUm. Tgan., i. 25 . }ik» 1 ^u fth Tn i fietTtXlvg hrav^x’ ^virat Ti wyyig 
uaroK^iftxvrxt rev i^i(pev rfrrx^tg, rn» ’AJg*irTei«v xvrx Trx^tyyvZtrxh tuti t« fth 
virtg Tsvs xyf^XTravf rxvrxf oi Mxyet xvrei (pxa-iy x^irriir^xty 

(petrZyrtg Ig rx /ixriXua’ KxXevcri Se eeuriis; ©ear yXu(r<rxg. 

\ rharnuic,’'\vy%, sXKt TV rivey iftey yreri ^tiftxrev xy^^x. 
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tliat species of i'ilyyss which Theocritus commemorates. Among the* 
North-American Indians we may also notice vestiges of this practice, and 
possibly shall not err in assigning the various or consecrated 

articles, which they bear in bags to neutralize the agency of evil spirits, to this 
most ancient part of idolatry. For there is so wonderful a coincidence 
between their religious notions and those of the Asiatics, that however we 
may have lost the connecting link, we cannot fail to attach them to the same 
chain of causes and effects. 

Besides the parallels to the Urim and Thnmmini, which have been else¬ 
where cited, we may instance tlie ludhan nioran of the Druids, which has 
been retraced, not without reason, to a Hebrew ctyim)logy: the legend 
states, that if the judge who wore it round his neck gave a false verdict, it 
would close till he could scarcely breathe, but >vould expand if he gave a - 
just one; and that it likewise would have the same effect on the witnesses. 
That there was a connexion between this and the Uriin and Thummim is 
ninnile.st, because they are called by this very name in the Talmud {Sanhe- 
<irim, p. aud the Ain Yacob. Whence the Irish Druids may have 

possessed them.sclves of the Talmudical name is another question, which 
will not easily be solved. 

bivery one who has read Aillian must be aware of the A?gyptian countcr- 
j)art; and though we cannot at this period of lapsed time discover it, we 
cannot but conclude that the Pagan Arabs likewise had something corres¬ 
ponding to them among their juridical insignia. So, doubtless, had the 
ancient (Chaldees and other eastern nations, whose religion had an affinity to 
theyl<lgyplian. I'lie golden chain, which Avas placed round the necks of the 
Aigyptiau judges, Avith Avhich Joseph also Avas decorated, Avas another 
insigne, which appears formerly to have been AV’orn at the same time; and 
at as late a period as the time of Ibii Batuta Ave, read, that AA'hen the sultaa 
of A^igypt constituted him kad’hi of Alexandria, he was invested with it: 
his Avords arc, jJjiii’lj The sacerdotal pectoral, in¬ 

deed, seems to have been an ornament used far and Avide: for in Hunter's 
account of the North-American Indians (p. 22-1) aa'c remark, that on solemn 
occasions none are permitted to approach the halloAved spot on Avhich the 
priest stands, and that he Avears /lis breast^ suspended from his neckf 
a dressed beaver-skin stretched on sticks, on Avhich are painted various 
hieroglyphic figures in different colours." TJicse Avords are so distinct, 
that Ave may fairly conclude the one custom to have originated in the other. 

But, both from the Hebrew and /Egyptian pectorals, it is undeniably 
manifest that they Avere badges of the judicatory office, for such in the 
earlier times was one of the most important functions of the Hebrew priest, 
in the same manner ns the sacerdotal was attaelied to the kingly dignity 
among the ancient Persians and other people. Here we may observe, that 
the Asiatics generally transacted their judicial affairs at the gates of cities, 
and that outside of them conscssus Avere holden for friendly or literary inter- 

* Hunter, p. 343. In these bags were generally a plant to secure them from the bite of the rattle¬ 
snake, roots, &c. and other consecrated articles. They ascribe diseases to the evil spirits, and use 
juggling, charms, and conjurations to repel them: Uic practices of the physicians on these occasions are 
not uniike those of the eastern Santen or Dervdh.' Page 345. 
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course; that they were also the resorts of loungers, and the spots where 
fairs were kept. Hence they were furnished with adjoining bazaars, which 
corresponded to the JlDm of the Hebrews, the ayegat of the Greeks, and 
the forum of the Homans;* and their wings and sides were provided with 
small doors, that after the gates themselves were closed, ingress and egress 
might be effected.t It is likewise inferrible from 2 Sam. xviii. 24-33, that 
the Jewish cities, in the time of David, had an outer as well as an inner 
gate, on eitlicr side of which Averc towers, from which the Avatchnien made 
their observations. The materials of these gates Avere of the most costly 
description; Babylon is said to have had a hundred brazen gates, and the 
eastern gate of the temple at Jerusalem was also constructed of brass; they 
were even sometimes inlaid Avith gold and ivory, and adorned with precious 
stones.J From their judicial appropriation, the word at length denoted a 
palace, or the government, in its secondary sense, Avhcnce the Ottoman 
empire assumed the title, Avhieh it still bears.§ 

I'he void place ” which Avas before the gate of Samaria, and the Avidc 
places Avhich were near the gates of former cities, certainly Avcrc of the 
same nature as tlic maidans of the east: they Avere sometimes Avithout, 
sometimes Avitliin, the Israelitish cities. |1 Faber imagines the Svtrrif, men¬ 
tioned by Josephus, to have been a similarly open space, enclosed in a 
covered colonnade; but Rosenmiillor supposes that it AA'as merely a balcony 
or terrace, and that there Avere two at Jerusalem, Avhich he founds on a 
comparison of two passages in Josephus.^ Be this as it may, it is must 
certain that these nnm, maidans, or open spaces, Avere the earliest 
bazaars, and Averc situated near the gates of the primitive cities. And, as 
the importance of the city, its splendour and opulence, Avcrc often marked 
by the prpportionate splendour of the entrance, so great men in the cast 
affected lofty gates to their houses, until they thus rendered themselves liable 
to the extortions and confiscations of the ruling powers, and were com¬ 
pelled, for the sake of their own safety, to have Ioav and mean thresholds 
to thejr most splendid palaces.** 

Another prominent point of coincidence betAveen the several nations of 

* It waa at the gate of Hebron that Abraham purchased hU field) executed the contract, and paid 
the purrh.-i8e-nu>ney; at that of Sichem that Jacob’s suns ratified a similar agreement; and at the gate 
of his city that Moses enjoined that a rebellious son should be punished. 

t As the Hebrews called these i It has been supposed that such was the allusion in Matt. vii. 

13. fTSVti wvAs) being a mere tramlation of the term; but Schoettgen conceives it equivalent to 

nriD “thegate o/rapentanre," in Yalcut Rubcnl, f. 11), 2. Cf. Buxtorf. Lex. CAoM. 
Robb., p iUOti. Othon. Ux. Rabb., p. 474, 475. Cf. Faber Arch. d. Hab. 

t. Ciccru. in Verretn, 4. I». itlv. 2; liv. 12. Jer. i. Ifl; xv.20. clx. 16. Rev. xxi. 21. The 

rabbinical writers treat very diffusely of the pearls and precious stones which will be on the gates of the 
temple to be erected at the advent of the Messiah) which description Is very similar to that of St. John 
in the Apocalypse. 

S So Xenophon, Cpr. I, X viil. 3, 6, uses xi ^ugxt. Cf. Lodecke TUrk. R. 1. 281. Uosenm. 
Mnrg. ill. 209. Notberg, Onom. 147. Rich observes, that gate In the east is synonymous with the ser¬ 
vice of government ; and that a Turk says, I have served the gate of such a pashd ; and that thk oai s, 
jiar exepUcuce, iiicuns the guvemment. To this we may compare the Spanish puertaa de la juaticia, 

I Jfeheni. vUL I. 2 CAr. xxxil. li. aeq. 

H BeU.Jud. ii. 16, 3; vi.6,2. The trades in thesebaxaaia were divided into separate compartments, 
to in that of Shah Ahdbl Azlm Jah at the gate of Tdterin. The bakers' atieet, mentioned in Jerm. 
SMvii. 21, was one of these compartments. 

' This is the allusion in Pree. xv>{. 19, nasf u^p3D inns naao . 
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the ancient world was the veneration in which rivers, fountains, and wells 
were iinmemorially holden. There is no language boasting antifjuity which 
docs not abound with allusions to them, and does not apply them in a Cura¬ 
tive style to ideas of felicity or fertility; and what more ample scope of 
metaphor could the eastern poet figure to himself, in the arid and ])arched 
land which he inhabited! Thus Moses* compared his doctrine to the rain, 
his speech to the dew; thus Uie Arabs compared cIo(]ucncc to thick 

and incessant rain, and extemporaneous poetryf to water rushing from tlic 
Spring-head. 

Hence, Ezekiel wrote of living waters, the Talmudists of the Sabbatic 
river, St. John of the water of life. Hence also the just arc assimilated 
to a flock conducted to green pastures beside tlie still waters, or to ever¬ 
green trees flourishing by the river’s side ; nearly as Antar describes a hero : 

4^ SjU JJaj 

on which words the Scholion is curious. So in Emek Hammelck, f. 120^ 
c. 1. D’»0 arc interpreted mifl and O'J/O — mifl, in 

all of which metaphors we necessarily retrace tliat primitive venerqtion for 
fountains and rivers which distinguished the first ag'cs, and became trans¬ 
fused into their language and that of their descendants. Of this there can 

scarcely be a stronger proof than this passage of Hariri, ^ wJL-o-bl* 

Wiw ^ O ** m 

jy Ij Jjjl J Jj J • To those living near deserts, where 

the illusory displayed such frequent instances of deception, who 

were necessitated to provide themselves with water in leathern bags for 
every long journey, and to dig wells on every spot which promised a supply 
of it, and often to dispense it with the most rigid economy, what could be 
more natural than to connect its abundance with the chief blessings of life, 
and to apply it in metaphorical diction to all that was most prized and 
valued ? Hence he who could not endure a long privation of it was 
accounted effeminate, and gave rise to the Bediiin proverb 

. Hence, likewise, may we explain the I*crsian custom of demand¬ 
ing earth and water,$ which implied, by the requisition ol’ these two most 
valuable things, that the country from whom they M ere exacted should 
become tributary to them. 

* Deut. xxxil. 8. 
t Hariri says, in one passage, 

and in another, the first hemistich of which accords with Ruth. L 16, I 7 , 

W- J 3 h3J3 

The paronomasia in these verses renders the translation difficult; on the authority of the Schollait ^ 
would be, " 1 considered his relations as my relations, and his dwelling as a lufilcient possession, and 
his sight refreshing as water, and his countenance as a fertilising raiit." 
t Herod, iv. 186. 
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When the more ancient wells had become known to many, and facilitated 
Uic incursions of hostile tribes by aiTording to them supplies, they were 
stopped, and others were elsewhere dug: and the mouths of these reser¬ 
voirs were gencraJJy covered with a stone, which was rolled away, as it is 
even to this day, ndien w-atcr was required to be drawn up in the == Jij, 

or bucket. Whether on these accounts, or on account of d-ater* being so 
prominently mentioned in the Cosmogony, the Jews do not give place to 
other Asiatics in fables respecting it.f 'I’he celebrated well-song in Numb. 
xxi. 17, shews the antiqiiity of those songs and dances, in which the 
Asiatics delighted to indulge around wells and on the banks of rivers, and 
closely resembles some which travellers have (piotcd among the Arabian and 
African tribes, who frequently make wells their manzils, and there while 
away their time iii these amusements; it is in fact a counterpart of the 
K»>.?itxozos of thc'Eleusinian votaries, which Avas danced round a avcII, and 
accompanied by a Pa’anic song.+ This ceremony lMaeaultij§ observed 
paid to a well “in .the island of Tobirniinbuadliand Hraiul, in his 
Popular Antiqiiili<'.s, slate.s that it Avas liken’isc paid to St. John’s Well at 
Balmano in Scotland. 

The veneration in Avhicli our ancestors held these spots Avas certainly 
retained from eastern habits, imbibed by their Avandering forefathers; and 
in some places votive rags AA’ore suspended round them, as on the' 

of tlie Persians. The Hindu religion enjoins oirerings of rice and 
water to the manes of ancestors, Avhich in the laiAvs of INIenu arc called 

the sacrament and the Saslras prove the indispensible use of the 

latter in the services there required. The various ablutions exacted by every 
oasti'rn legislator and myslagogue contributed vastly to the promotion of 
this deeply-rooted revei'cnce, Avhieh, superadded to their con.stant requisi¬ 
tion in a torrid climate, incorporated this element Avith every religion with 
AA'hich Avc are acquainted, since, each may clearly be deduced from an 
Asiatic source. Even among thcNorth-Ainarican savages, to smoke under 

* The Talmudists believe the arrhatif'e! Mirhael to be its guardian, under whom are seven ptlnrcsi, 
Ranae), Ariel, Oeriel, Malkiel, Chabrlel, MuinlcI, Daniel (Derith Menurha, f. :i7> e. I.). Ch.ardanicl 
Is placed over the firmamcnl, and Itarakiel over the heavenly host. In other copies the names vary. In 
the Talmud it Isinteidirted to a Jew to give water to one of a different faith, or to allow him to draw it 
from his well, whirh will illustrate AfaU.x,4ili Mark, ix. 41; John, iv, <); and in .Sepher Toldolli 
Adam Verhava, .A, f. i,A(|, n, this inteidictiun remains in force against the Christians. The Persians, in 

like manner, assigned the care of water, he. to the angel and the Arabian writer Abu'l 

lloreiri asserts, that God selected four holy cities — Mecca, called by way of eminence the city, — Me¬ 
dina, designated by the palm tree,—Jerusalem, by the olive tree,—and Damascus, by the flg tree;—and 
four fortresses—Alexandria In Egypt, Cazvin in Persia, Ibadkn in Irak, and Ascaloii in Syria— 
and Jitur mered gprin^it, two of which, ns. Bisan and Siloam, arc still flowing, aiidtwodiy, r/a. 
7.emzem, and that at Acre-and/i>ur rii'crs, the Sihon, the Jihott, tho Nile, and the Euphrates. 
MinadeFOiient, v. lUp. 129, l.'IO. 

t The rabbinical writers have Induiged in speculations respecting these primonlial maim, which often 
bring back. Hindu legends to our memories. Like Moses, Menu describes tlie chaos as involved iii dark¬ 
ness; and like his account of the spirit of God acting on the primitive abyss, he writes, according to Sir 
AVm. Jones's translation, that •• the waters were called ndfd because they were the production of Nara 
(or the .Spirit of God), and since tlicy were his Gn.t ayana (or place of motion) he thence is named 
ffdrdjnuui (or moving on the waters)." 

t De Guy’s Letters on Greece, v. i. p. 220. 

j History of .St. Hilda, p. 95. 
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the shadow of the same tree,* and to drinkf out of the same spring were 
symbols of peace. 

Near Taka, Burckhardt observed several wells with basins round them, 
which the shepherds used to water their flocks, exactly as the patriarchs 
were accustomed to do. These were doubtless tlie scenes of the poetical 
effusions of the wild Beddin, and not unfrequently the scenes of the violent 
altercations of the herdsmen. Of the latter, we have an instance in Gen. 
xxvi. 20. These wells were, however, of two sorts: wells of spring- 
water, and reservoirs of rain-water, such as those still found in oriental 
cities, where the supply from the former is inadequate to the wants of the 
inhabitants; and in the more sultry months of the year, those which were 
empty were often used as prisons^ and places of refuge.§ 

It is not improbable, that the medicinal properties attributed to certain 
springs may have aided the progress of fable and marvellous traditions: 
these we may every where discover—^in the legends of the inhabitants of 
crystal caves and coral palaces under the deep, who were endowed with 
prophetic gifts and dispensed favours to mortals ;|| in those relating to the 
Tanquan and Tsui-quan of the Chinese; to the naiads or water-elves, who 
danced on the brinks of fountains, the nisser of the Scandinavians, the 
rusalkis of tlie Russians; virgins with long green hairs, inhabitants of lakes 
and rivers, known to the Persians as those beautiful nymphs who nightly 
rose out of the and danced at the foot of an adjoining mountain, 

till the dawn summoned them to replunge themselves into their watery 
abode.^ 

The marvellous fountains of the Persians arc indeed an almost exhaustless 
theme: they boast one** which is dry for seven successive years, and then 
flows for the same space uninterruptedly; anothertt which flows from a 

* Predidy in this nuimer is the Penian dused, e.g. jjjlGlwUh " neighbours;" 

«(* be on/riendly terms,” Sec. Also the Arabic jjio siul Hebrew . Cf. 

Judg. ix. 15. Ps. xvil. 8. Cant. ii. 3. Thren. iv. SO. Kzek. xxxi. 6. &c. 
t Cf. 2 Sam. xlH. 3. Matt. xx. 22, 23. The Arabi have many sirallar provette. 

^ Cf. Gen. xxxvii, 22. Jer. xxxviii. 6, et alibi. Alf ulfeda, Ann. i. 81. 

g Cf. S Sam. xvii. 18. Paulue Samml. i. 3, seg,/ vil. 1. sag. Rau ds fintibus, puteis, et clstemis 
ret. Hebr. 773. 774, seq. 

I See Brand’! Popular Antiquities. 
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mountain which is most incredibly aflFectcd by the human voice; another* 
in Kohistan, whose water attracts the starlings and causes them to follow 
the person who bears some of it, by means of which they are brought to 
places in which locusts abound, which they immediately destroy. But in 
these and other wild traditions,t many of which were derived from a great 
antiquity, %vc detect some of those extravagant statements for which Ctesias 
has been unduly censured; and were this the proper place, we might from 
these and other native fictions elucidate a considerable proportion of his 
work. 

Nor were the Arabs deficient in legends on this subject: their poetical 
and prosaic writings are fraught with allusions to them, and the inhabitants 
of Aleppo boasted that their city possessed three of the wonders of the 
world, or ^ “ the fountain of gold 

dog’s well,” used for the cure of hydrophobia; and »_ ^1»^ JljJj , " the 
castle of Aleppo.” Those relating to the water of life are common to 
the Moslems in general. 

D. G. Wait. 

• • Berk, Katt. 

f The Devs, according to Tabri. erected hot baths for Jamshid. The mentioned In the 

Bfvhani Katteil, whose powers are equal to the MumlSi although It cannot be classed‘under this depart¬ 
ment. Is by no means inferior In the marvellous. Accounts equally wonderful have been detailed res¬ 
pecting Silnam by the Talmudists, fathers, and Byzantine writers, of which an ample specimen may be 
seen in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 155, 156. Hammer also {Minesde f Orient, v. 11. p. 130) cites from an 
Arabic MS. a tradition, that women chargeil with incontintmcc were submitted to its test, and that the 
Virgin Mary was one of those who appealed to it. But on the margin of a copy of the Syriac Gospels, 
brought from Syria by Fezer, its waters arc said, according to the Jewish tradition, to have been dis¬ 
turbed out of respect to the body of Isaiah, which lay beneath them. 


EXPLICATION OF THE CHARM “ BEDOOH." 

Mb. Von IIamsieb has proposed an acute and ingenious solution of the 
enigma contained in the word bedooh, which is very often used, as a kind 
of talisman or charm, amongst the Arabs, the Turks, and the Persians, in¬ 
scribed on the envelopes of letters and despatches, on seals, gems, or engraved 
stones, sabres, helmets, and every thing which incurs risk by land or water. 
“ Whoever carries this word engraved on a ruby mounted in gold,” says Al- 
bfini, “ is sure of constant good fortune.” M. de Sacy and M. Reinaud con¬ 
fess the obscurity of the word, but relate, from oriental authorities, that it is 
the name of a pious merchant of Arabia. Mr. Von Hammer says, “ the true 
interpretation of this word is easily obtained by means of its Arab root, which 
signifies * he has walked well.’ The regular march of nature, or its Author, 
is most ingeniously expressed by the numerical value of the four letters which 

compose the word, namely, c^,2;4>,4;j,6;^,8; which make the 
arithmetical proportions of 2; 4; 6; 8, jtlie ratio of wWch is 2.” 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION, 

LONDON AND WESIMINSTEA MEETINO. 

We have deemed it unnecessary to encumber our pages with reports of 
the proceedings and votes of the meetings which have been convened in 
different parts of the country to petition Parliament against the East-India 
Company. It is perfectly absurd to attach any importance to the acts or 
opinions of bodies of men, assembled not to discuss and deliberate, but to 
sanction previously concocted resolutions; who, conscious of their own 
ignorance on this subject, concur enthusiastically in measures which, they 
are told by those whom they esteem to be better informed than, themselves, 
will certainly promote their interests. The current of misrepresentation has 
flowed freely at those meetings, and the Parliamentary Committee will by 
this time be enabled to appreciate the accuracy and the honesty of those 
from whom some of the petitions have emanated. 

In the month of May, however, an advertisement appeared, announcing 
that a public meeting of the inhabitants of London and Westminsler would 
take place on the 8th of that month, Sir F. Burdett in the chair, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the several topics of public importance 
connected with the East*India and China monopoly and of propos¬ 
ing certain resolutions thereto." Such a meeting, convened in com¬ 
pliance with a requisition “ most numerously and respectably signed,” 
seemed to merit attention, and we awaited the result with some de¬ 
gree of anxiety. The event was ludicrous. Never was there so com¬ 
plete an exposure of weakness; nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
folly of the anti-charter party in bringing their quackeries before a London 
meeting- On the platform appeared Mr. ITobhouse, M.P.; Mr. Henry 
Hunt (blacking-maker); Mr. Pendarvis, M.P.; Mr. Rutt (?); Mr. O. 
.Cave, M.P.; Mr. Fortune (?) ; Mr.J. Wood, M.P.; Mr. Thomas (?) ; 
Mr. O'Connell, M.P .; and Mr. Buckingham. These were the persons 
who were to represent the knowledge, the talent, the wealth, ol the cities 
of London and Westminster! Not a single individual of commercial note, 
no merchants or bankers, none of the great ship-owners were present. 

Sir Francis Burdett declined attending on account of ** serious indispo¬ 
sition-” Mr. Hobhouse was called to the chair, and candidly acknow¬ 
ledged his qualifications. “ The subject was one with which he could not 
boast of being conversant, his mind was, in fact, in relation to the East- 
India question, like a sheet of white paper.” 

The debate, if such it may be called, was worthy of the speakers. One 
of them, a Mr. Calling, characterized the East-India Company’s system of 
commerce as “ damnable,” which assertion was received witli cheers, 
although the speaker acknowledged that he had been diseharged the Com¬ 
pany’s service ! Another, a Mr. Rutt, assured the meeting of what we 
could very well believe without his assurance, that most of the knowledge 
he possessed on the subject he had derived from Mr. Buckingham : a con¬ 
cession, indeed, which may have been prompted by motives of policy, for 
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we are told in a newspaper, which is not likely to give an unfavour* 
able colour to tlie proceedings of this party, ^at the meeting would 
not listen to any spe^er who ventured to dissent from the opinions of Mr. 
Buckingham! 

One gentleman, Mr. Eneas MacDonnell, allured to the meeting, probably, 
by the expectation that it would have been somewhat different from wh^ it 
was, had the courage to stand up in defence, not of the EastJndia Company, 
but of truth and reason, so outrageously insulted in the resolutions^ pro* 
posed to the meeting, and in the coxcombical speech of the individual who 
brought them forward. He was not lieard, however, for the reason already 
assigned; and he has since published his speech,* one of the most succinct 
and masterly expositions of the question we have met with. 

Mr. MacDonnell begins by stating, that no grounds whatever had been 
laid before the meeting to justify the opinions they were called on to adopt. 

Such a proceeding (he observes) is not calculated to obtain respect; it 
raises no clmm to public confidence or favour; and if wc are to consider it as 
a specimen of the manner in which resolutions and petitions of a similar 
character have been got up in other quarters of this country, it cannot be 
seriously expected that they should be permitted to exercise any influence over 
the Legislature, or indeed over any rational assembly or individual. Nothing 
has appeared, here or elsewhere, to induce the belief, that this strange exclu¬ 
sion of proofs results from any reluctance on the part of those who arranged 
this meeting to produce them if they really existed. The spirit of hostility 
entertained by them towards the East-India Company has been expressed in 
such angry terms of resentment, as to leave no doubt of the inclination, nay, 
the anxious desire of those gentlemen to bring down public hatred upon the 
objects of their denunciation. One has designated the Company as most hor¬ 
rible ; and another speaker, equally gentle in nature as consistent in conduct, 
is pleased to call it a damnable Company; and in proof, no doubt, of the 
sincerity of his desire for its improvement, condescends to deplore his own 
removal from the service of that self-same damnable Company 1 In this manner, 
and by such means only, it is sought to obtain our approbation of the reso- 
tions. 

Mr. MacDonnell pledges himself that he will pursue a different course. 
He renounces all support from arguments unsustained by proofs; and lie 
declares he will not adduce a single extract from the testimony of Com¬ 
pany’s servants. This it was, we suppose, which induced one of the 
“ most respectable ” individuals present,—Hunt, the blacking-vender,—^to 
term Mr. MacDonnell a paid partizan of the Company! These people 
appear to have no idea of such a thing as disinterested advocacy of an 
opinion. 

Mr. MacDonnell begins by observing as follows: 

It is not correct to speak of our Indian government ns a system; for the 
error most of all to be lamented, so far as the natives are interested, is this: 
that the tendency, or rather the necessary result, of past legislation has been, 
to deprive the Company*s policy of that permanency which is essential to the 

* Speech of Eneas MacDonnell, Esq., on the East-lndia question, delivered at S puhlie meeting of 
he Inhabitants of London and Westminster, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, on Satu^. 
day. May 8, 1880. London. Rldgwny. 
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eonstitution of a system, properly so called. Thus did it prevail that confU 
deuce in their strength and institutions, without which the Indian population, 
or the officas engaged in the administration of their aflhirs, never can hold 
those reciprocal relations towards each otha which all experience informs us 
are indispensably necessary to the establishment of good feeling, good order, 
industry, and prosperity, in any'state. Let gentlemen try the justice of this ob¬ 
servation by a reference to the country in which we live, and honestly say, do 
they imagine that if England had been subjated to the same periodical vacil¬ 
lation in her government and institutions, she could, by possibility, have 
attained her present strength and stability ? The history of every one of the 
ancient states of Europe informs us, that the progress of civilization mainly 
depends on the fixedness of government: and must, at the same time, be 
cautious and gradual, if intended to be solid and lasting. But no history 
informs us of any such rapid advance as appears to be expected in India; a 
country abounding with peculiar obstacles and embarrassments, in those various 
imperfections and vices, the only l^cies bequeathed to that people by their 
former masters, whose amiable qualities, forsooth, have been so much extolled 
here this day. 

As an important fact connected with the evidence in favour of the Com¬ 
pany, Mr. MacDonnell remarks that their privileges have been continued to 
them by Parliament for more than two centuries, in the course of which 
the entire question, in all its details, has been repeatedly investigated with 
the most scrutinizing diligence, and every inquiry has been followed by a 
renewal of their charter. 

The first document he refers to is the universally extolled Fifth Report pf 
the Select Committee of the Commons preliminaiy to the last renewal of 
the charter: a document which is most particularly deserving of regard 
by all who pay attention to this question, but which is avoided by the 
noisy declaimers at meetings as if it were positively infectious. Mr. 
MacDonnell quotes half-a-dozen extracts from this report, which, had he 
been attended to, would probably have put the meeting a little to the blush. 

Mr. MacDonnell then adverts to the sentiments expressed in Parliament 
regarding the Company's government, by men of the first reputation (in¬ 
cluding tile late Mr. Tierney), and cites the following passage from tlie 
Prince Regent’s speech, at the close of the session of 1813, referring to 
the act for the renewal of the charter; “ By these arrangements you have 
preserved, in its essential parts, that system of government, which expe¬ 
rience has -proved to be not less calculated to provide for the happiness of 
tiie inhabitants of India, than to promote the interests of Great Britain.” 

In the next place, he adduces the sentiments of Mr. Rickards, who (in 
contradiction to Mr. Crawfurd) declares that " India exhibits as able and 
as honourable a set of public servants as any country upon earth,*” that 
the directors’ letters " abound with excellent instructions, sound philosophi¬ 
cal views, and a constant desire to promote the general welfare, and more 
especially to guard the lower classes against oppressionand that " from 
a careful examination of the records of the East-India Company, from the 
ability displayed in those records, and the anxious disposition uniformly ex¬ 
pressed to promote the welfare of their territorial possessions, the East; 
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India Company will be found to be bj/ far the best organ or instrument 
tlmt his Majesty's government can employ for the future political adminis¬ 
tration of India." Mr. MacDonnell does not pretend to sustain the con¬ 
sistency of Mr. Rickards, or to reconcile such admissions with his habitual 
hostilities to the Company, for which (he obsserves) he, perhaps, has good 
and substantial grounds. 

But 1 ask you (he continues), who compose this meeting, how, in the name 
of common sense, can you adopt this incoherent mass of opinions which has 
been cast in one heap, rudis indigestaque molesy before you, in the form of 
resolutions, in defiance of such a combination of evidence, taken from official 
documents, which arc justly esteemed as first-rate authority, the Acts of the 
Legislature, the Reports of their Committees, the solemn declaration of a 
British monarch, and the deliberate testimony of the most prominent, and 
certainly most powerful, of the adverse witnesses ? I call upon the supporters 
of those resolutions to name any government, of ancient or modern times, 
that ever did produce stronger attestations to its meritorious deserts. If India 
were now, for the first time, placed in a condition to require a government, 
would not every honest man point to that, whose conduct, qualifications, and 
dispositions are so much applauded, as the one best suited to her condition, 
and, to repeat the words of his Majesty, '* not less calculated to provide for 
the happiness of the inhabitants of India, than to promote the interests of 
Great Britain?’* It is therefore unwise, and not more unwise than unjust 
towards those native millions, whose numbers have been sounded in this 
meeting, to labour, however impotently, for the subversion of such a govern¬ 
ment, or to involve such gigantic interests in any peril; as if the efforts for 
their maintenance were to be treated like the scramble of a parish contest. 

Mr. MacDonnell then exposes some of the fallacious notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of the Company’s trade, with respect to tlie alleged 
advantages which have resulted from the opened trade with India; he says. 

Although the assertion is to be found in almost every petition, and in all the 
resolutions published by the opponents of the Company, and although they 
have already produced, I think, not less than twenty-three witnesses, on com¬ 
mercial subjects, before the Committee of the Commons, yet I do not believe 
that any one witness has ventured practically to sustain the assertion. Some, 
it will be observed, have evaded the question, in a manner by no means credi¬ 
table to their candour or suitable to their rank and station, who, if they could 
with safety give their support to the doctrine, would not feel any such repug¬ 
nance to a positive and decided reply. No manufacturer or merchant has 
come forward to say that he, himself, as a principal in the transaction, os, in 
feet, an owner of goods, has derived those advantages from the opening of 
that trade. Agents, no doubt, have profited, as must have been the case, 
unless^ they were very improvident indeed, whatever losses were sustained by 
the principals. But, although the India agency-houses in London have, most 
disinterestedly it must be admitted, like their Indian correspondents, united 
with the agents and advocates for a free trade to China, yet not one of those 
gentlemen has been produced before the committee to sustain the allegations 
of the profitable results of opening the India trade. On the contrary, the 
uniform practice is to refer to the increased amount of exports as evidence of 
corresponding increase in profits, which is known to every person conversant 
with the trade to be directly contrary to the fact. The London agents arc 
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well aware of the real state of the case. They make advances to the British 
manufacturer to the amount of fifty or sixty per cent, on a moderate invoice, 
and I apprehend that their sales in India, latterly, have produced little more 
than sufficient to cover such advances, with interest, commission, and the 
other customary charges; thus leaving the principal to endure, sometimes, an 
actual loss of forty or fifty per cent., instead of the alleged profit. Nothing 
can more decisively mark the unproductiveness of the trade than the fact of 
those houses making such cautious and limited advances upon exports, as they 
are better acquainted than any other persons with the real state and prospects 
of the markets, and their profit upon all such transactions is proportioned to 
the amount of their advances, when considered safe. This disappointment 
accords with the anticipations of the Directors, in their letter to Mr. Dundas, 
January 13th, 1809, and their petition to Parliament in 1813. It has not 
resulted from any conduct of the Company. It was alleged in the debates of 
1813, that the Company would abuse its power and influence for the purpose 
of indulging resentments against the private traders, and sacrifice its own 
interests to maintain an unfair competition. The imputation was repelled with 
just indignation, and the results prove the injustice of the charge. The open¬ 
ing of the trade produced those disastrous consequences to the speculator 
which'were predicted by the Directors; he has, in very many instances, been 
actually ruined, the manufacturer who trusted him remains unpaid, and the 
Liverpool Committee for opening the trade with China truly assert, in their 
“ statement ” circulated at the opening of this session, that in British manu¬ 
factures imported into India, “ the prices of 1827 are not one-half, often not 
one-third, of those of 1814;" and this is the consolation and encouragement 
held out by this notable committee of ship-owners and agents of Liverpool, to 
the unfortunate manufacturers of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 1 

Mr. MacDonncIl, in the last place, proceeds to examine the rcusonable- 
ness of the outcry against the Company in respect to the China trade; he 
shows that the application of the term “ monopoly ” to their retention of 
this branch of their exclusive privileges is invidious and unjust; that whilst 
every other article of consumption has increased in price, tea is offered at 
the Company’s sales, and actually sold, at lower prices than were fixed by 
the legislature in 1784; that the quantity has nearly trebled, without a de¬ 
terioration of (]uality; and that in the case of congou tea, which forms 
more than two-thirds of the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom, 
whilst the price to the consumer is 7s. per pound, the Company receive 
only 2«. to cover prime cost and all charges of freight, storage, &c.; the 
remainder being divided, in nearly equal proportions, between the crown 
and the intermediate dealer. He adduces a variety of statements, from the 
evidence of different individuals, examined before the East-India Commit¬ 
tee,* to show the impracticability of extending the supply of British manu¬ 
factures to China, and the danger of wholly ruining the trade at Canton by 
attempting to make it free to all British subjects. These statements are 
from adverse witnesses! He concludes:— 

I am fully aware that the general tenor of the evidence furnished by these 
adverse witnesses is hostile to the views and interests of the Company; but I 
am not the less entitled to consider their favourable testimony to be, at least, 
equally worthy of regard; on the contrary, it is the more valuable when 
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extracted from them. We should deal with their facta and not with their fan¬ 
cies. Their speculations, be they interested or disinterested, cannot coerce 
our judgment. One thing is manifest, that all the proofs I have adduced arc 
directly opposed to the resolutions before us; and that not a particle of evi¬ 
dence has been produced in their support by the gentleman who told us, at the 
outset, that the public mind is a mere blank in regard to this subject, or by 
any other persons whatever. It will be for the meeting to consider bow much 
it will add to the good fame of the metropolis to adopt those resolutions, under 
such circumstances, and without regard to the fact, that in 1813 the City of 
of London presented a petition in favour of the Company, and in the present 
year the Corporation rejected a proposition similar to that submitted to you 
this day, and emanating from the same quarter. Before 1 conclude I may add, 
that it results from official documents, that those calumniated Directors have, 
within fifteen years, controlled a revenue exceeding three hundred and sixty 
millions sterling; that they have disbursed in Great Britmn, and principally in 
this metropolis, more than seventy-two millions; that they have superintended 
the sale of goods to the amount of one hundred and forty millions; and that 
the breath of slander does not dare to insinuate that, during that period,- 
while they conferred such benefits on their country, they, or any of their ser¬ 
vants, down to the lowest rank, violated the most rigid principles of probity or 
honour, in the slightest degree. 

We concur with Mr. MacDonnell in thinking that " every conscientious 
and discriminating member of both Houses of Parliament will, when the 
matter be ripe for adjudication, feel himself coerced by a sense of duty to 
admit, that the depositions of those witnesses should constitute the basis of 
the legislative judgment, in preference to the false assurance of artful 
speculation, the wild theories of fanatical enthusiasm, or the fervid ebulli* 
tions of personal spleen.” 

Moderate opponents of the Company begin to be disgusted with the igno¬ 
rance and selfishness manifested by the anti-charter party. We observe, 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, an exemplification of this 
remark. The reviewer of the Life of Sir Thomas Munro observes, that the 
general belief that our administration of India is an evil affords a reason 
for serious investigation, but none for calumniating the great men who have 
been employed there, “ or the directors, whose benevolence of purpose 
was acknowledged by Mr. Mill, while yet simply their historian.” We 
observe, in the same review, an indignant and contemptuous notice of the 
base assertion,* that Sir Thomas Munro sought to sell himself to the oppo¬ 
nents of the Company, previous to the last charter. “ A complete moral 
impossibility of such deceit (it is observed) beams out in every page of the 
work l>efore us.” It is justly added: “ a man is no sooner dead, than 
tilings tliat durst not have ventured into his presence settle on and defile his 
corpse.” 

• FM# the Orientat quartertg Ilnitw, a w<ak which has ipnmg ftom the fcecei of the OHtnM HeraU. 
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TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 

In the year 1608, Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco,* the governor-general 
of the Philippines, was shipwrecked on his return to Spain, and cast upon the 
coast of Japan. A narrative of his adventures in that country was printed in 
a Spanish miscellany, and a translation of it has lately appeared in a French 
periodical work. As so few details of the Japan empire, especially its court, 
have been given by eye-witnesses, we have taken the pains to abridge and 
digest the narrative of Don Rodrigo de Velasco, who seems to have enjoyed, 
through the liberality of the government, peculiar facilities for observation. 

Don Rodrigo’s vessel struck upon a reef off the coast of Niphon, in about 
lat. : the crew, with himself, reached the shore on parts of the wreck 
totally destitute, and not knowing where they were cast, whether on a conti¬ 
nent or an island. They soon found the country to be Japan; and as Don 
Rodrigo had shown much kindness to 200 natives of that country, in confine¬ 
ment in the Philippine islands when he became governor, whom he liberated 
and conveyed home, he concluded that, as the event proved, the emperor 
would avail himself of tlie opportunity to requite the obligation. 

Amongst the crew of the Spanish vessel was' a Japanese Christian, who soon 
discovered that they were near a small village called Yu Banda, whither they 
proceeded. It contained about 1,500 inhabitants, and was dependent upon 
one of the inferior nobles, who nevertheless had many vassals, several towns 
and villages, and lived in a strong fortress. The people of the village, when 
they learned the disaster of the party, evinced much compassion, and the 
females shed tears. They gave them clothing and food (consisting of rice, pulse, 
and a little fish), and sent word to the tono or lord, who desired that the party 
might be well treated, but not suffered to remove. 

In the course of a few days the tono paid a visit to Don Rodrigo, in great 
))omp, preceded by 300 men bearing banners, most of them armed with 
lances, harqiiebusses, and halberds. The ceremony of visiting was conducted 
with great form, an officer announcing the tone’s arrival at the village, and 
another his nearer approach, &c. The tono saluted Don Rodrigo with great 
politeness by a motion of his head and hand, much in our own manner, and 
placed him on his left, the sword-side, and therefore the post of honour and 
confidence. He made Don Rodrigo a variety of presents, took upon him the 
expense of the subsistence of the whole party, and allowed two Spanish 
officers to proceed to court, to communicate to the emperor and the prince 
royal the details of the case. 

' Jeddo, where the prince royal resided, was forty leagues from the village; 
and Zurnnga, the residence of the emperor, was about forty leagues further. 
The envoys returned in twenty-four days with an agent of the prince, who 
brought compliments of condolence from the emperor, and permission for 
Don Rodrigo to visit the courts of his majesty and the prince. All the pro¬ 
perty that could be saved from the wreck belonged to the crown, but it was 
given up to the Spaniards. 

The first place on their route to Jeddo was a town named Hondak, contain¬ 
ing from 10,000 to 12,000 souls. Don Rodrigo entered an inn, but the tono 
insisted upon his residing with him. He dwelt in a fortress situated on a 
height, and surrounded by a ditch fifty feet deep, passed by a draw-bridge. 

* This personage was a favouriteof Anne, the wife of Philip II He Oiled several important posts, 
in which he distinguished himself; and on the death of Don Pedro d'Acuna, he obtained the plMe of 
governor and captain-general of the Philippines. 

Asiai. Jour. N.S. VoL. 2. No. 7. 2 (' 
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The gates were of iron, the walls of solid masonry, eighteen feet high, and 
the same in thickness. Near the first gate 100 musketeers stood under arms 
and between that and the second gate, which opened through a second wall, 
were houses, gardens, orchards, and rice-fields, for the subsistence of the 
garrison. The dwelling-rooms of the castle were of wood (owing to the 
number of earthqu^es) exquisitely finished, and elegantly adorned with a pro¬ 
fusion of gold, silver, varnish, &c. At dinner, the tono carried to his guest 
the first dish, agreeably to Japanese etiquette towards a person whom it is 
desired to honour; the repast consisted of flesh, fiah, and various kinds of 
excellent fruit. 

Nothing worthy of notice was observed during the rest of the journey, 
except the immensity of the population, which kept the strangers in perpetual 
wonder. They were every where well received, lodged, and treated. 

Previous to entering Jeddo, several gentlemen of the city met Don Rodrigo, 
requesting him to accept their hospitality; but he had been advertised that the 
prince had prepared a house for his reception. He entered the city amidst a 
crowd so dense that the officers of police were obliged to force a way for the 
Spaniards, notwithstanding, Don Rodrigo remarks, the prodigious width of the 
streets in comparison with ours. The report of their arrival attracted such 
multitudes, that for the eight days of his first residence at Jeddo the party had 
no rest. A guard was at length placed in the house, and a placard posted by 
the magistrate prohibited the populace from molesting the travellers. He thus 
describes the city: 

** Jeddo contains 700,000 inhabitants, and is traversed by a considerable river, 
which is navigable by vessels of moderate size. By this river, which is divided, 
in the interior, into several branches, the inhabitants are supplied with provi¬ 
sions and necessaries, which arc so cheap, that a man may live comfortably 
for 3d. a day. The Japanese do not make much wheateu bread, though what 
they do make is excellent. The streets and open places of Jeddo arc very 
handsome, and so clean and well kept, that it might be imagined no person 
walked in them. The houses are of wood, and mostly of two stories. The 
exterior of them is less imposing than of ours, but they are infinitely hand¬ 
somer and more comfortable within. All the streets have covered galleries, 
and are occupied each by persons of the same trade; thus, the carpenters 
have one street, the tailors another, the jewellers another, &c., including 
many trades not known in Europe: the merchants are classed together in the 
same way. Provisions are also sold in places appropriated for each sort. I 
remarked the market where game is sold: there was a vast quantity of rabbits, 
hares, wild boars, deer, goats, and other animals which I never saw before. 
The Japanese rarely eat any flesh but that of game, which they hunt. The fish 
market is immense, and extremely neat and clean. 1 observed more than a 
thousand different kinds of fish, sea and river, fresh and salt. Large tubs 
contained besides a vast quantity of live fish. The inns are in the same 
streets, adjoining those where they let and sell horses, which are in such 
number, that the traveller who changes horses, according to the custom of the 
country, every league, is only embarrassed where to choose. The nobles and 
great men inhabit a distinct jiart of the city. This quarter is distinguished by 
the armorial ornaments, sculptured, painted, or gilt, (ilaced over the doors of 
the houses. The Japanese nobles attach much value to* this privilege. The 
political authority is vested in a governor, who is chief of the magistracy, civil 
and military. In each street resides a magistrate, who takes cognizance, in 
the first instance, of all cases, civil and criminal, and submits the most dilfi. 
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^ult to the governor. The streets are closed at each end by a gate* which 
is shut at nightfall. At each gate is placed a guard of soldiers, with sentinels 
at intervals; so that if a crime is committed, notice is conveyed instantly to 
each end of the street, the gates are closed, and it rarely happens that the 
offender escapes. This description is very applicable to all die other cities in 
the kingdom.’* 

Two days after his arrival, the prince sent his secretary, whose name (or 
rather title) was Conseconduno, to invite Don Rodrigo to visit him. He 
accordingly proceeded to the prince’s residence, which he repments as an 
astonishing place. He says: “ I should think myself fortunate if I could 
succeed in affording an exact idea of all the wonders I saw there, as well in 
respect to the material of the edifices at this royal residence, as to the pomp 
and splendour of the court. I think I may affirm, that from the entrance to 
the prince’s apartment there were more than 20,000 persons, not assembled 
for the occasion, but constantly employed and paid for the daily service of the 
court.” 

The principal wall which encloses the palace, he says, is composed of im¬ 
mense blocks of free stone, put together without cement, with embrasures, at 
equal distances, for artillery, of which there is no small quantity. At die 
foot of this wall is a very deep wet ditch; the entrance is by a drawbridge of 
a peculiar and extremely ingenious construction. The gates were very strong. 
Don Rodrigo passed through two ranks of musketeers, about 1,000 strong, to 
the second gate in the second wall, about 300 paces from the other. Here 
was stationed a body of 400 lancers and pikemcn. A third wall, about twelve 
feet high, was guarded by about 300 halberdiers. At a short distance from 
this wall was the palace with the royal stables, containing 300 saddle horses, 
on one side, and the arsenal, filled with armour and arms for 100,000 men, on 
the other. 

The first apartment of the palace was entirely covered with rich ornaments, 
carpets, stuffs, velvet, and gold. The walls were hung with pictures repre¬ 
senting hunting subjects. Each apartment excelled the preceding in splendour, 
till he reached that in which the prince was seated on a superb carpet of crim¬ 
son velvet, embroidered with gold, placed upon a kind of alcove raised two 
steps, in the centre of the apartment. He wore a green and yellow surtout 
over two of the vests called quimones, and a girdle, in which were stuck his 
dagger and sword. His hair was tied up with ribbons of different colours, 
without any other ornament on his head. He was about thirty-five years of 
age, of a brown complexion, a pleasing figure, and good height. Don 
Rodrigo was conducted to a seat on the left hand of the prince, who desired 
him to be covered, and conversed with him upon indifierent subjects. 

Four days after, our traveller set off to Zurunga, on a visit to the emperor. 
The population was immense: several towns below the rank of cities contain 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, and in the 100 leagues from Meaco to Zu¬ 
runga, a village occurs every quarter of a league. “ On whichever side the 
traveller turns his eye, he perceives a concourse of people passing to and fro, 
as in the most populous cities of Europe; the roads are lined on both sides 
with superb pine-trees, which keep off the sun; the distdhees are marked by 
little eminences planted with two trees.” Our traveller declares he was so 
pleased with Japan, that ** if he could have prevailed upon himself to renounce 
his God and his king, he should have preferred that country to his own.” 

Zurunga contains from 500,000 to 600,000 inhabitants. The climate is more 
agreeable than that of Jeddo, but the city is not so handsome. A residencei 
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with every convenience, was provided for Don Rodrigo here as at Jeddo, And 
the mob was equally troublesome. The erafjeror sent a secretary to compli- 
ment him on his arrival, with a present of rich dresses, which he desired him 
to wear. In about a week, our traveller was presented to the emperor. The 
intimation c.'inie from his majesty, for Don Rodrigo had been. advised not to 
express any'wish to this effect. He was conveyed in an elegant litter to the 
palace, which was in a fortress like that at Jeddo. He was conducted in a 
similar manner through the various apartments, his eyes being dazzled with 
the splendour of the furniture; but in some particulars, there seemed rather 
ntorc pomj) at the prince’s court. There was more power at the residence of 
the emjtcror, but, at the same time, more indications of fear. In the ante¬ 
chamber of the entperor’s apartment, a crowd of ministers attended our .tra¬ 
veller, among whom was a conseconduno, who felicitated him upon his being 
permitted to look upon the august face of the sovereign, adding, however, 
that although a rich noble would regard it as an eminent favour to regard the 
emperor at 100 i)accs’ distance, prone on the earth, without a word being 
addressed to him by his Majesty, yet he (Don Rodrigo) might, according to 
his own notions, fancy that his reception was cold and formal. Don Rodrigo 
perceived the drift of this speech, and replied with much address, that his own 
monarch. King Philip, was the greatest and most potent sovereign in the uni¬ 
verse ; that though kings were not expected to relax their dignity before their 
own subjects, there was good state reason why they should be adable towards 
those of other princes; that, as the servant of a powerful sovereign, what was 
conceded or withheld would be to his king, not to himself; that, as a private 
individual, he had already much to be grateful for to the emperor, but as the 
representative of King Philip, no distinction conferred upon him could be too 
great. 

This took Conseconduno by surprise. lie slapped his forehead with the 
palm of his hand, and begged the traveller would remain till he had communi¬ 
cated with the emperor. In half an hour he returned, and stated that his 
highness intended to honour him in a manner hitherto unparalleled, and which 
would excite universal astonishment throughout the empire. 

“ I followed the minister, who conducted me into the presence of the sove¬ 
reign, whom 1 saluted. He was in a kind of square box, not very large, but 
astonishingly rich. It was placed two steps above the floor, and surrounded, at 
four paces’ distance, by a gold lattice-work, six feet high, in which were small 
doors by which the emperor’s attendants went in and out, as they were called 
from the crowd, on their hands and knees around the golden lattice. The 
monarch was encircled by nearly twenty grandees, ministers, or principal 
courtiers, in long silk mantles, and trowsers of the same material, so long that 
they entirely concealed the feet. The emperor was seated upon a kind of 
stool, of blue satin, worked with stars and half-nioons of silver. In his girdle 
he wore a sword, and had his hair lied up with ribbons of different colours, 
but had no other head-dress. His age appeared to be about sixty; he was of 
the middle stature, and of a very full person. His countenance was vene¬ 
rable and gracious; his complexion not near so brown as that of the prince.” 

The emperor, after receiving the traveller’s salutation, inclined his head a 
little, and desired him to be seated and covered. After some conversation, 
in the course of which the prince said he intended to bestow upon Don 
Rodrigo more favour than he could expect from his own sovereign, our tra¬ 
veller prepared to retire; but the emperor desired him to retain his seat, telling 
hiui he could not permit his visit to be so short, and that be should be present 
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at the presentation of some nobles to whom he was about to deign to be visible. 
Accordingly a tono of high rank, who brought presents in gold, silver, and 
silk, worth more than 30,000 ducats, was introduced.; at a hundred paces 
• from the throne, he prostrated himself with his face to the ground, and re¬ 
mained in this posture for several minutes in perfect silence, neither the empe¬ 
ror nor cither of the ministers vouchsafing a word : he then retired with his 
suite, amounting to 3,000 persons. Other introductions took place, and Don 
Rodrigo was permitted to retire on a promise that he would make any requests 
he chose to the emperor, two ministers attending him to the third apartment, 
where other great officers escorted him with great ceremony out of the palace. 

At a visit he paid to the consecondiino, or prime minister, where he was 
treated with a magnificent collation and exquisite wine (the host drinking his 
health by placing the glass upon his head), Don Rodrigo gave him a note, trans¬ 
lated into Japanese, of his requests. They were throe in number; first, that 
the royal protection might be grunted to the Christian priests of diilurent orders 
who then resided in the empire, that they might have the free disposal of their 
houses and churches, and.not he molested; secondly* that amity might continue 
between the em|)eror and the King of Spain; and lastly, that, as an evidence 
of that friendshif), the ciriperor would not permit the Dutch (who had, about this 
time, introduced themselves here) to reside in his territories, but would drive 
them out: adding that, besides their being enemies to Spain, their malpractices on 
the sea and piracy, ought to be sufficient to induce the emperor to refuse them 
a retreat and shelter in the Japanese dominions. The minister communicated 
the note to the emperor, and on the following day reported his answer, after 
the usual ceremonies, and a collation, which always precedes business in 
Japan. The minister stated that his majesty was highly pleased with the note, 
desiring his courtiers to remark that Don Rodrigo had asked nothing for him¬ 
self, but, though destitute, had limited his requests to the service of religion 
and his king. He granted them all except the expulsion of the Hollanders. 
“ That,” said his majesty, “ will be difficult this year, as they have my royal 
word for permission to sojourn in Japan; but I thank him for letting me know 
what characters they are!” His majesty offered the Spaniard a vessel fur¬ 
nished with all necessaries for his return ; and begged him to reejuest King 
Philip to send to Japan fifty miners, which he understood were very skilful in 
extracting silver in New Spain, because, those in Japan did not procure half 
the silver the mines were capable of yielding. 

Don Rodrigo soon after set out, on his return, to take ship in the province 
of Bungo (Bingo). From Zurunga to Meaco, nearly 100 leagues, the country 
was mostly level, and very fertile. Several considerable rivers were crossed in 
ferry-boats, which were capable of containing a great number of men and 
horses, and which cross by means of a strong cable stretched from one bank 
to the other. The cities and towns were numerous, large, well built, and 
prodigiously populous. Abundance reigned every where, and provisions were 
so cheap, that the poorest could purchase them. In the whole of the journey, 
he says, he “never passed a town or village of less population than 150,000 
souls.” That of Meaco he fixes, from various data, at 1,500,000: he considers 
it the largest city in the world. 

Meaco is situated upon a plain highly cultivated. Its walls are ten leagues 
in circuit, which our traveller certifies from actual observation, having rode 
round them on horseback; he set out at seven in the morning, and did not 
reach the point of departure till night. At this city resides the Da'fri, the 
It^idmate king of Japan, who bears the title of Bui. lie dt^scends in a direct 
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line from the founders of the empire. Conformably to Japanese prejudice, 
which supposes that dignity consists ih not being men, this monarch is always 
secluded in his palace. The Dairi, by right, shoffld govern the empire; but, 
some years back, Taicosama reduced; by force of arras all the tones of the * 
kingdom, leaving the Dairi only the shadow of sovereignty, which be exerts 
in granting the investiture of all dignities, even the imperial. The Dairi is 
especially the head of reli^pon; he nominates the bonzes, or priests, to vacant 
In external forms the Dairi is treated with great respect by the 
emperor, who, prior to his coronation, does homage to him. The Dairi is, 
however, allow^ but little to subsist upon, though his palace is magnificent. 
Meaco is governed by a viceroy appointed by the emperor; bis jurisdiction 
does not extend beyond the canals which surround the city; he has no autho* 
rity in the cities of Faxima, Sacay, and Osaka, which are very considerable, 
and situated at a short distance from Meaco. The court of the governor of 
Meaco is almost as sumptuous as that of the emperor; he has six vice^over- 
nors under his orders. His excellency was very communicative to Don 
Rodrigo, and told him that the city contained 5,000 temples, and more than 
50,000 public women. He showed him the tomb of Taicosama, in a magnifi* 
cent temple, the daibu, an idol of bronze, and a superb building which con¬ 
tains the statues of all the gods of Japan. These sights consumed three days, 
owing to the distance of the different objects from each other. The da'ibu, he 
says, is worthy of being classed among the wonders of the world. Its dimen- 
rions rendered him mute with astonishment. ** I ordered,” he says, “ one of 
my people to measure the thumb of the right hand of the idol, and I perceived 
that, although he was a man of large size, he could not embrace it with his 
two arms by two palms. But the size of this statue is not its only merit: the 
feet, hands, mouth, eyes, forehead, and other features, are as perfect and as 
expressive as the most accomplished painter could make a portrait. When I 
visited this temple it was unfinished; more than 100,000 workmen were daily 
employed upon it The devil could not suggest to the emperor a surer expe¬ 
dient to get rid of his immense wealth.” 

The tomb of Taicosama is magnificent. The author, like a good Catholic, 
deplores the dedication of such an edifice to the remains of one whose soul 
is in hell for all eternity.” The entrance is by an avenue paved with jasper, 
400 feet by 300. On each side, at equal distances, were posts of jasper, on 
which are placed lamps, lighted at night At the end of the passage is the 
peristyle of the temple, ascended by several steps. On the right hand is a 
monastery of priests. The principal gate is encrusted with jasper, and over¬ 
laid with gold and silver ornaments skilfully wrought. The nave of the temple 
b supported by loAiy columns and pilasters. There is a choir, as in our cathe¬ 
drals, with seats and a grating all round. Male and female choristers chant 
the prayers, much in the same manner as in our churches; and the costume of 
the former put our traveller in mind of that of the prebends of Toledo, except 
that the train of their robe was excessively long, and their caps were much 
wider at top than at bottom. Four of these priests accosted him, and gave 
him much uneasiness, apparently, by conducting him to the altar of their 
** infamous reliques,” surrounded with an infinite number of lamps. The 
number of persons, their silence and devotion, surprised him. Afeer raising 
five or six curtains, covering as many gratings of iron and silver, and the last 
of gold, a kind of chest was exposed, in which were contained the ashes of 
Taicosama: within this sacred enclosure none but the chief priest could enter. 
‘All the Japanese present prostrated themselves; but our traveller quitted this 
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** accursed spot,” and proceeded, accompanied by the priests, to see their 
gardens, which were more tastefully laid out, he says, than those of Aranjuez. 

The Japanese,” he continues, “ use, like us, holy or rather unholy water, 
and chaplets consecrated to their false gods, Jaca and Nido, which, more¬ 
over, are not.the only ones they worship; for there are no less than thirty- 
five different sects or religions in Japan. Some deny the immortality of the 
soul, others acknowledge divers gods, and others adore the elements. Ail 
are tolerated. The bonzes of all the sects having concurred in a request to 
the emperor that he would expel our monks from Japan, the prince, troubled 
with their importunities, inquired how many different religions there were in 
Japan? 'Thirty-five,* was the reply. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘where thirty-five 
sects can be tolerated, we can easily bear with thirty-six: leave the strangers 
in peace.'" 

The pantheon was the largest building he had yet seen in Japan; it contained 
2,600 gilt bronze statues of gods, each in his own tabernacle decorated with 
emblems.* The revenues of this temple arc immense, and the expenditure 
for the priests proportionate. . 

From Meaco our traveller proceeded to Faxima, at a very short distance, 
where the sovereigns of Japan resided prior to the reigning emperor, who 
removed to Zurunga. The streets of Faxima are narrower than those of other 
cities in Japan, but this ancient capital is equal to any in magnificence. Here 
he embarked for Osaka, ten leagues lower down the river, which is as large as 
the Guadalquivir at Seville, and was full of vessels. Osaka contains near a 
million of inhabitants; the houses are commonly of two stories. It is built 
close to the sea, which washes its wails. 

At Osaka he embarked on a junk for Bungo, the route of Nangasaki, where 
there was then a Portuguese establishment. 

Finding the vessel he had intended to take a passage in not in proper repmr, 
Don Rodrigo accepted an invitation from the emperor to return to Zurunga, 
where he renewed his endeavours to persuade the prince to expel the Dutch; 
but without effect. After procuring sundry concessions from the emperor, and 
receiving presents and despatches for the King of Spain, he set sail (from what 
port is not mentioned) on the 1st August 1610, after a stay of nearly two 
years in Japan. 

Don Rodrigo has appended to his narrative some remarks upon the character 
and customs of the Japanese. He says the men are addicted to drunkenness 
and incontinence; the number of public women is very great. Japanese 
wives, he says, are exemplary; scarcely an instance is known of their infide¬ 
lity. They live rigorously secluded even from their fathers, brothers, and 
sons; and when they go out to pay visits, or to the temples, they are carried 
by servants in a sort of cage. 

The Japanese are very industrious, ingenious, and expert: they are clever 
at invention and imitation. 

At the period when Don Rodrigo was in the country, the number of Chris¬ 
tians was estimated at 300,000. These were expelled, after the death of the 
reigning emperor, on the accession of the prince royal whom our traveller 
visited: a great part of them perished in the persecution that followed the 
.decree of expulsion. He attributes this dire event to a want of attention on the 
part of the council of Castile to the documents relating to his negociation 
with the emperor, which were not laid before the King of Spain. 

The sovereignty of Japan was formerly vested in the Dairi, or ecclesiastical 
* These were doubUcat Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
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emperor, also called Jesico, and the priests, of whom he was the head. The 
sovercJifn de facto, or court and military emperor, is entitled Tencaudoni and 
Cubosaina. Ills authority is very great; though there are viceroys who pos¬ 
sess considerable power in the provinces. 

The municipal government is excellent. The internal police is admirably 
regulated: the chiefs and the subalterns arc animated with the same zeal and 
intelligence. The streets are kept very neat; it is the same with the interior 
of every house, even of the meanest artizan. 

Rice is the ordinary food of the people; but wheat grows well in the country. 
Cotton is cultivated abundantly in the province of Bogu; they manufacture it 
into fabrics for the dress of the people. The grandees are clothed in stuflTs of 
silk, which is obtained entirely from China, it being of better quality than 
their own. Their weapons are of extraordinary strength and temper, and 
they are much prized amongst them. A Japanese could cleave a man in two 
with one of their swords. They ridicule the extraordinary value we attach to 
diamonds and rubies, considering the worth of a thing to consist in its utility. 

The nobles of Japan arc fond of pomp and a retinue; they never go out 
unattended by a vast suite, and exact from their inferiors the same respect 
they themselves pay to the emperor. 

Pride, arrogance, and a resolution which is almost carried to ferocity, are 
the distinctive traits of the Japanese of all classes. .When one of them is 
condemned to death, he will not let the executioners touch his person, lie 
summons his relatives and friends, and in their presence rips up his belly, 
without shewing any fear of death. It is not surprising, says our traveller, 
that such a people have kept the Chinese at bay, who are as timid as the 
Japanese are brave. 

From the aforegoing account it clearly appears, that the Japanese principle 
of exclusion is ditierent from that of the Chinese. The translator of this 
piece observes, that the persecution which so soon after totally erudiciitcd 
Christianity in Japan, originated in some imprudent expressions from the 
Spanish missionaries, aggravated by the jealousy of the Dutch, who were 
desirous of appropriating to themselves the commerce of the country; in 
which they succeeded. The number of Christians in Ja|)an, which, at the 
time of our traveller was o00,000, had multiplied in when the persecu¬ 

tion took place, to 1,800,000, according to the reports of the time, and the 
government had offered no impediment to their worship, lie adds a remark 
from which we may take a lesson in our intercourse with the Chinese, a much 
more sensitive people: “ Europeans were then well received there; it was 
their thoughtless conduct, and the contempt which they affected, in some par¬ 
ticulars, for the customs of the country, which led to their expulsion.” 

At present the Dutch, the only Europeans who are permitted to trade with 
Japan, arc not suffered to travel into the interior: they are rigorously confined 
to the port of Nangasaki. Mr. Sicbold succeeded, in the capacity of a physi¬ 
cian, in getting a little distance from the Dutch factory, and in collecting some 
facts respecting the history and manners of the pco|ile. The publication of 
these particulars in Europe reached the cars of the government, and M. .Siebold 
was arrested, and remained under restraint at Nangasaki for some time. 
We have just understood that he has been liberated, and has returned to 
Batavia, with all his collections. 
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M. KLAPROTH’S ATTACK UPON DR. MORRISON. 

To THE Editor. 

Having been favoured with a copy of M. KiaprotIi*8 pamphlet, which 
had previously appeared in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, in reply to 
some passages in Mr. Davis’s Fortunate JJnion^ with critical remarks on 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, I feel myself called upon, in the ab¬ 
sence of Dr. Morrison, to offer a few observations upon the latter. 

M. Klaproth, it appears, in a note to his edition of the Travels of M. 
Timkovski, insinuated some doubts as to whether Dr. Morrison was really 
the author of the Chinese Dictionary which appeared under his name. On 
this insinuation Mr. Davis animadverted, in the preface to his translation of 
the Fortunate Union. M. Klaproth, undismayed, returns to the charge, 
and in replying to Mr. Davis, endeavours to substantiate his point by refe¬ 
rence to the Dictionary, showing its want of connexion and its numerous 
errors. 

Unconnected as I now am with Dr. Morrison, T beg leave to add my 
disinterested though feeble testimony to that of the respectable members of 
the Factory at Canton, and other distinguished characters, and to express 
niy regret that M. Klaproth should so confidently affirm, at page (>, car 
Je sins conmincu que ce n’est pas lui qui a fait le dictionnairepublic 
sous^ son nom." If Dr. Morrison is not the author of the Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary, he must possess more art and cunning, to practise upon persons of 
all ranks, than fall to the common share of Englishmen. A question natu¬ 
rally arises, who then is the author ? M. Klaproth condc.scend8 to inform 
us at page 7: “ Son dictionnairc est le produit dc 1’aggregation des travaux 
de plusicurs bacheliers Chinois, auxquels on payait une solde fixe par jour. 
Comme ces gens ne savaient pas dc tout, ou au moins fort peu, 1’Anglais, 
e’est M. Morrison qui s’est charge, au moyen du dialecte de Canton, on 
de la lingua Franca Portugaise qui regne a Macao, de mettro en Anglais 
ce qu’ils lui expliquaient dc vive voix.” The whole of this statement is 
hypothetical and destitute of proof; to refute it I have merely to affirm, 
from personal knowledge, that Dr. Mori'ison never employed more than 
one Chinese as.sistant at a time, who knew not a word of any European 
language, and consequently the Doctor was under the constant necessity of 
speaking and writing Chinese, which he docs with great facility ; and when 
it is considered that he had to consult a great variety of works on every 
branch of their literature, the assistance of a single native cannot detract 
from any merit due to him in compiling lus Dictionary. 

In extenuation of the errors which occur in this complex and extensive 
work, it is but justice to remark, J;hat at the time he was compiling the 
Dictionary, Dr. Morrison was engaged in other important works for the 
Mission with winch he was connected, which of themselves would have 
afforded full employment for persons of ordinary minds- Thq Dictionary 
being done at intervals^ and the Doctor having little time for revision, it- 
cannot excite surprise tliat some slight discrepancies should be detected in 
./WflrLt/bwr. N.S.V’dL.2. No.7. 2 D 
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it. Incom])lr‘tc as t!)c arranf^omcnt by the radicals or keys must be acknovv- 
lod'jod to bo, still the work is the most copious on the Chinese lanj^ajjje 
lhat has yet been attempted; and I rejoice to think that, after England had 
for many years neglected the cultivation of Chinese literature, the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors of the East-fndia C’ompany, actuated by a noble 
jirinoipie, through the suggestion of some eminent individuals, were pleased 
to furnish the means for printing a dictionary of this abstruse language on a 
large scale, and were ever prompt to afford the necessary supplies. 

1 believe Dr. Morrison at first inicndcd to print only a Tonic dictionary, 
but more extensive than the one he has published; and that, on receiving 
h’tters from several distinguished jiersonages in this country, desiring him to 
give a translation of Kang-he’s dictionary, he complied with their reipiest, 
and commenced the Imperial Dictionary. It must be acknowledged that, 
as far as the fortieth radical or key, very great talent and industry are dis- 

The printing of such a work, from various circumstances, could not be 
done with the same speed as in Europe ; and the Doctor, seeing that years 
would elapse before the Dictionary by keys could lie completed (the jirinting- 
oflice having, moreover, been forcibly entered by the Chinese police), and 
not knowing what might occur in the common events of life, in the early 
part of 1810, determined on commencing the Tonic Dictionary, that those 
who were studying the language might speedily have a dictionary to con¬ 
sult. The 'J’onic Dictionary, as first planned, containing many characters 
not in common use, but found in the dictionary by keys, Dr. Morrison 
rc(]uested his native assistant to mark all such, that the work might not be 
too bulky, when five hundred or a thousand characters were struck out 
of the body of the work. I'lie Doctor thought of jirinting the index as it 
stood in his MS., that students by reading it over might acijuirc the 
prununcinlion of a large number of characters; but as 1 objected to 
an index that would not agree with the body of the work, at his reijuest I 
compared a consideraltlc number of the characters, and struck out many. 
As, however, this took more time than I could spare, it was committed to 
another person, whose attention was not so alert; and this is the cause why 
the index is not in accordance with the otlier parts of the work. The eon- 
.sequcnce of this inallcntion cannot be too much regretted, but this explana¬ 
tion must remove from M. Klaj)rolh’s mind the idea of Dr. Morrison’s 
inability to render the dictionary uniform. 

At page S, M. Klaproth states that Dr. Morrison printed, in Chinn, a 
coiii])lete translation of the P.salms. On citing the title, he remarks, 
“ (.’roira-t-on ejue M. Morrison s’imaginc a pre.scnt que cc livre est une 
traduction dcs prieres du matin ct du .soir de I’eglisc Anglicanc, et qu’il 
rannonce parmi scs ouvrages, sur la couverture de son Chinese Miscellany 
(Londres, ] 82o, in dto.), sous Ic titre de : A Translation of the Morn- 
in,^ and Evening Prayers of the English Church; with the Psalter 
dioidi d into the Portions read daily ? Plusieurs exemplaires de cette 
traduction sc trouvent a Paris, ct jc peux assurer que ce volume ne con- 
tient ricn autre chose que Ics Psaumes, depuis le premier jusqu'au cent 
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cinquantiiime^ sans rju’il y ait line seule transposition, on un seal mot 
(1 ajouti; an texte du roi I3avid. JVl, Morrison n’a done ('videmniont pas su- 
ce quo contenait le manuscrit qu’il a fait g'ravor par dos artistes Cliinois, ct 
dont il n'ost siiremcnt pas Tautcur. II cst difficile de concevoir un fait- 
pared; quiconque saitiin peu de Cliinois se peut convaincrede sa realite en 
coniparant le livret Chinois avec le Psaiitier,” Had il not been for tliis 
paragraph, Mr. Editor, I should not have intruded myself on }Our patience; 
but as il goes to convict Dr. Morrison not only of the most contenqitiblc 
ignorance, but of falsehood, 1 feel called upon, as a duty which one man 
owes to another in his absence, to refute such a calumny. I recollect the 
Miscellany alluded to, and that on the cover, the Doctor announced a 
translation of “ The Morning and Evening Prayers of the (’Inireh of 
England," which work, in Chinese, 1 have now before me, and it is entitled, 
nut the Psalms, but 

^ ^ 0 ^ Kf ^ 

Morning and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Year in succession." 
ft is a small book, neatly printed in the Kae-shoo form of the character, 
and extends to thirty pages. It commences with *• When the wicked man 
turnetli away from his wickedness,” &c. and gives the reference to Ezekiel, 
where the verse may be found, with the ten following sentences. Then 
follows the priest’s exhortation of “ Dearly beloved brethren,” &c. I'ho 
generfil confession of “Almighty and most merciful Father,” &c. ’Phe 
absolution, “ Almighty Hod, the FatluT of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 
'I'hc Jiord’s Prayer. The Responses. Psalm xcv., with the Doxology. 
'I'hen a note occurs, stating, “ having read thus far, on reading the Psalms 
I’or each day, the Doxology (which is again inserleil) should be repealed.” 
Another note follows, requiring the reading of a chapter of the Old 'IVsla- 
ment daily. Then the 'Pe Dcum and Benedicite, omnia Opera, with the 
Doxology. Aflcnvards, a note reiiuiring a chapter from the. New Testa¬ 
ment to be read. The Bcnedictus and .lubilate Deo; and the Apostle’s 
Creed. Then a note enjoining the assembly to kneel as the j)ricst com- 
njcnces “The Lord be with you,” &c. followed by the Lord’s I’rayer, and 
the llosj)onses; then follow the Collects for l*eae*c and (irace, a Prayer 
for the King’s Majesty, for the Royal Family, lor the (-lergy and People, 
St. Chrysostom’s Prayer, with the Blessing from 2 Cor. xiii., which is the 
end of the Morning Service. 

Tlic Evening Service is rendered with the .same fidelity. 

This extract is sufficient to prove tliat Dr. Morrison is correct in hi.*? 
statement, that he had effected a translation of “ The Morning and Even¬ 
ing Prayers of the Church of England;” but not having seen “the Psalter 
divided into the portions read daily,” I will not take on myself to affirm 
that it has or has not been published; but as it will now be allowed that Dr. 
Morrison has not made a misstatement respecting the Church Prayers, he- 
will be entitled to credit for publishing tlie Psalter also. I'hc ease is simply 
this: M. Klaproth has got a copy of the Book of J Kalins, forming part of 
the Chinese Bible, which the title, as given by M. Klaproth, sufficiently. 
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indicates, and which ought to have put him more on his guard; yet he hesi¬ 
tates not to affirm, that Dr. Morrison has published it ignorantly instead of 
the Prayers and Psalter of the Church of England: for M. Klaproth asscrfcr 
"that this volume contains nothing but the Psalms from the 1st to the 150tli 
Psalm, without a single transposition or a word added to the text of King 
David, and that Dr. Morrison was evidently unacquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the manuscript, which he had engraved by Chinese arti.sts, and of 
TV'liich he certainly was not the author.” This is making out the Rev. Doc¬ 
tor to be exceedingly stupid, to say the least of it, who, after studying the 
language for fifteen or eighteen years, was so ignorant of Chinese, as to be 
unable to render the title of the book he was publishing! Strange as all 
this may appear, M. Klaproth, in this very sweeping censure, bears the 
most honourable testimony that can be adduced in favour of Dr. Morrison's 
talents os a Chinese scholar, for he asserts that in this translation of the 
Psalms of King David “ there is not a single transposition or a word 
added to the text." Now allow me to inform M. Klaproth, that I as 
lirmly believe that the translation alluded to is the production of Dr. Morri¬ 
son’s pen, as I do that any portion of the Psalms were originally written by 
King David, or any portion of the Scriptures by the persons to Avhom they 
arc assigned: I cannot conceive that M. Klaproth will suspect me of mis¬ 
statement. 

I pass over M. Klaproth's remarks respecting the Tung-wan, or ancient 
forms of the character annexed to the Tonic Dictionary (which I shall not 
lake the trouble to consult), considering his statements as tolerably correct. 
The Doctor, I believe, informed his Chinese assistant what class of charac¬ 
ters he wished to have copied from the several dictionaries; and as many of 
them were printed large and required to be reduced, it was left to his judg¬ 
ment ; hence some errors may be found in the arrangement of these cliarac- 
ters according to their sounds. 

The remarks of M. Klaproth from the 9th to the 20th page being mere 
criticisms, I feel myself by no means bound to enter the lists with him; 
the Doctor, if he thinks it worth while, may himself reply. However, 
lest I should be considered as acknowledging the propriety of all his 
remarks, I beg to state, that 1 think Dr. Morrison is right as to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the character that it should not be yu^ as M. 

Klaproth would have it; for a confirmation of this opinion I beg to refer 
that gentleman to Kang-he’s Dictionary. As to cAcc, being united 

with /mm, but more properly |I|^ fun, this is not an error (the two 
characters being synonymous in import), but a slight omission of the Doc¬ 
tor’s in not stating that the second character sliould be read chae. 

M. Klaproth, at page 25, in speaking of Dr. Morrison’s View of 
China, points out some errors which are evidently typographical, as well as 
objects to Jus tables of chronology (but chronologists seldom agree) ; and 
he accuses the Doctor of being unable to distinguish between the characters 
and # M. , or between T and , some of the easiest 
characters in the language! M. Klaprotli probably is not aware that 
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the View of China was commenced immediately after the printing- 
office was forcibly entered by the Chinese authorities, wlien all the native 
compositors and type-cutters were compelled to make a precipitate retreat. 
Such was the nature of the attack, that the committee (as I was informed) 
decided on closing the office, unless it could be carried on by Portuguese or 
Bengalees. Bengalees were in consequence sent for; but before they 
arrived, some Portuguese youths were obtained, though with some difficulty, 
to learn the cutting of Chinese characters. Thus the previous arrange¬ 
ments were in a moment rendered abortive, and the difficulties which 
attended the commencement of the Dictionary, in a country the most un¬ 
friendly to the press, were renewed; and hence it is not improbable that 
the characters alluded to were inserted by mistake ; for at this time I had to 
write the character, to instruct the Portuguese in type-cutting, as well as 
ill composing and press-work ; this also is the reason why so many inelegant 
characters occur in the View of China; and also towards the close of the 
30th radical, and at the commencement of the Tonic Dictionary, which, 
1 believe, is not generally known. 

M. Klaproth concludes his remarks by a severe criticism on Dr. Morri¬ 
son’s Life of Buddha, rendered some eighteen years ago ; and as he mate¬ 
rially differs from the Doctor, he puts the following question: ** I ask Mr. 
Davis, if he can conscientiously still persist in maintaining that this worthy 
missionary has any knowledge, even the slenderest ( tant soit peu appro- 
fondie ) of the Chinese language, and if he thinks he is really the author 
of the Chinese Dictionary that has appeared under his name?” This is an 
inference I should not have thought even M. Klaproth would have made. 
Suppose Mr. Davis, or any other gentleman, were minutely to examine 
the whole of M. Klaproth’s papers on Chinese literature, because parts of 
his early productions (some eighteen or twenty years since) were faulty, 
and inattention was observable in the rendering of certain passages not evi¬ 
dent in his more recent treatises, would he think it honourable to deprive 
him of that modicum of merit due to him for perseverance and research in 
his more advanced studies ? Certainly not. I therefore, Mr. Editor, beg 
to remark, that I consider the whole of the insinuations, as to whether Dr. 
Morrison he the author of the Dictionary or ttot, founded on a tissue of 
objections highly unbecoming of M. Klaproth as a scholar. 

The above remarks, should they be considered severe, are not intended 
to withhold from M. Klaprotli the acknowledgment, that other parts of his 
pamphlet reflect on him considerable credit for talent and research. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

P. P. Thoms. 

*** Our respect for the philological talents of M. Klaproth would 
suffer no abatement if he were to endeavour to divest his criticisms of their 
characteristic acrimony. His persevering and particular hostility towards 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison savours very much of personal spleen, though we 
are aware of no reason for it. Surely a work like the Chipese and English 
Dictionary—a stupendous performance for a single individual—justifies a 
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large measure of indulgence towards faults more numerous and more 
serious than tliose particularized by M. Klaproth. We regret to observe^ 
that this gentleman often fastens upon petty errors, which candour would 
altrilmtc to accident. In the very article to which our correspondent refers# 
he has quoted a prctenilcd extract from the evidence of Mr. Marjoribanks 
before the Parliamentary Committee, wherein Dr. Morrison's Dictionary 
(Avhich seems a perpetual bugbear to M. Klaproth) is said to be in general 
use amongst the Javanese. M. Klaproth says ho hopes this is a misprint 
for Japanese ; but he proceeds to argue as if he thought Mr. Marjoribanks 
might have fallen into this Jibsurdity. It is hardly necessary to state, that 
the blunder is not Mr. Marjoribanks’, nor does it occur in the Minutes of 
Evidence, or in any English publication we have seen; it is probably tho 
work of some French translator. —Editor. 


THE MAHABULESHWAE HILLS.* 

Wlioc’er has drooped beneath the withering hand 
or pining sickness, with her varied band 
or woes; has felt tlie torturing throb or pain. 

Or burning fever (ire the maddened brain; 

Or languished faintly through the tedious day, 

AVIicre tropic suns dilltisc their fiercest ray; 

Who thus has learned tlie joys of health to prize. 

And sought the goddess in these purer skies, 

Chased her bright form along the breezy steep, 

"Where freshest gales on her attendant sweep ; 

Who, fanned once more by her inspiring breath. 

Sees roseate dyes displace the hue of death. 

Views life again with pleasure—gladdened eyes. 

And hope from sorrow’s shrouding mist arise; 

Will bless thee, Malcolm! whose benignant band 
Has given such blessings to a chastened land ; 

Whose warm benevolence, and active skill. 

Hear smiling mansions on the desert hill; 

Smooth the rough path to this salubrious height. 

Tile slow-drawn step of weakness to invite; 

And give the exile from his native shore. 

Who, mournful, thought to view that coast no more, 

The cheering hope that bliss is yet to come, 

'lliat lie may taste the sacred joys of home. 

Oh! may the purest, brightest boon of heaven. 

Health! with her train of joys, to tliec be given. 

Smile on thy path through India’s burning clime, 

And strew with flowers the slow advance of Time; 

’Till crown’d with well-earned honours, peace and wcaltli. 

In U»e loved land of freedom and of health,' 

Thou may’st renew those blest and hallowed ties, 
lu which tlie charm of home and country lies. 

E. 

* The alwvc pleasing Unes, conveying a feeling tribute of gralitmlc to Sit John Miileohn, are ex- 
tt.-icte<l from a lluinliay newspaper, and are, we arc infoimed, the production of a lady whose health 
luul licen lieiu-fitcd by a resiilctirc on the Mahahuleshwar hills, where comfortable accouuuodations have 
been provided for invalids, tlnough tl»e bcncs'oleut cacitions of ba John Malcolm. 
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. HISTORICAL NOTICES RESPECTING THE DYNASTIES OF 

SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(From the unpublished Mackenzie Papers.) 

Tiik darkness of the ancient history of Hindnstan, the almost entire 
absence of authentic Hindu records, the barrenness even of its traditions, 
and the difficulty of evolving from them any genuine historical inferences, 
must have been felt by all who have attempted to trace the successive 
dynasties of that country. \V(! have already* presented our readers with 
the fabulous tradition relative to the foundation of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar by Madheva, one of the latest principalities of any importance in 
the annals of the sj)uth of India. We noticed at the same time three 
other accounts of the origin of that kingdom. But, however inconsenta- 
ncous •with truth and with each other these traditions may be found, thcre 
is no doubt that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by Bukka and llari- 
hara on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. ]n the Mackenzie Collection the English date 
given for its foundation is 11136. Mr. Wilson thinks this is a few years 
too soon; the earliest of the grants of Bukka Rajah being dated in 1370, 
and the latest 137.^; but the .several accounts give him a reign of thirty- 
four years, which places him in 1311; so that the traditionary chronology 
is not in all likelihood very far from the truth. 

A list of names, filling up the space of 153 years, is to be found in the 
Mackenzie Collection. But though little more than a barren and uninstrue- 
tivc catalogue of dates and reigns, it sufficiently ap})ears (and as an liislo- 
rical position it is of considerable im[)ortanee) that during this c)cIo of 
time, the rajahs of Vijayanagar added considerably to their territorial pos- 
sessions.f They had subdued the coast of Canara and a great part of Kar- 
nata and 'I'elingana. On the north they were checked by the Bhamenee 
kings, who, accordii% to l^^crishta, threatened more than onec the total 
annihilation of their j)rincij)ality. The decline of the Bahmeiiee power 
and the erection of the sovereignties of Bcejapoor and Alnncdmiggur 
gave them a respite of eonsidcrable duration. 'Phe last prince of this 
(Kumba) familj, according to the Mackenzie papers, was Viriipaksha, 
who succeeded in the English year M63, and repaired the city, strengthened 
it by a fort, and adorned it ndth many pagodas. The grants of tliis prince 
extend from 1473 to 1478. The throne appears at this time to have been 
cither conquered or usurped by Narasinha. It is uncertain what events 
tilled the interval of eight years which occurs between the grants of Vini- 
paksha and Narasinha. He is said in the Mackenzie Collection to have 
overrun the Carnatic kingdom (Carnata) in the English year 1476, and to 
have acquired by conquest considerable territories beyond the Caveri river. 
He was the son of Iswara, rajah of Karnul and Aviri, a petty sovereignty 
on the eastern side of the Tungabhadra, near the junction of that river with 
the Krishna. His inscriptions extend from A.D. 1487 to 1508. 

* Aiiat. Joum, vol. suiviii. i>. ICO. t Witeon's CsUI., voi. i. p. 143. 
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Narasinlia had sons, Viranarasinha and Krishna Roya, the former'*^ 
by one of his queens, the latter by a concubine. This last, Krishna Roya, 
was adopted to the succession by N arasinha in his life-time, and on his 
death succeeded tq the throne by a right which, however dubious, was 
too strongly supported to be successfully resisted. Here we have arrived 
at an important epoch in the history of southern Hindustan, which corres¬ 
ponds in date to the year 1.'509 of our era. “ The existence,” says Mr. 
Wilson, ** of an independent principality on the east so near as Karnul, the 
presence of the Mahomedan sovereignties on the north, and the continued 
series of Pandyan and Chola princes to the south, shew that the Raj of 
Vijayanagar could not boast of a very spacious domain.” Krishna Roya, 
however, seems not only to have restored the kingdom to its former limits, 
but to have enlarged it in every direction. ** He defeated,” continues Mr. 
Wilson, the Adil Bhahi princes on the north, and maintained possession 
of the country to the southern bank of the Krishna; on the cast he cap¬ 
tured Kondavir and W arangul, and ascended to Cuttak, where he wedded 
the rajah’s daughter, as the bond of peace. In the south, his olficers 
governed Seringapatam, and founded a new dynasty at Trichinopoly and 
Madura. On the western side, lie added to the Vijayanagar territory; and 
his besieging Rachol on Sals<’tte is recorded by Portuguese writers. At no 
period probably in the history of the south of India did any of its political 
divisions equal in extent and power tliat of Vijayanagar in the reign of 
Krishna Iloya.” 

We copy Colonel Mackenzie’s note respecting this celebrated reign: 

This prince is much celebrated by the authors and poets (Kaveeswar) of his 
time as the munificent patron of Hindu letters, and for the extent of his 
empire, which is described as stretching from Rameswar to the banks of the 
Nerbuddah. I thought at one time that this was an exaggeration, but it 
receives confirmation from the Portuguese historians,f who mention also his 
siege and capture of Rachul, with an army of 35,000 horse and 733,000 foot. 
Adil Shah, coming to its relief, suffered a severe defeat, and the loss of an 
immense treasure, which Krishna oiTcred to restore to him, if “ Adil Shaw 
would kiss his foot as supreme lord of the kingdom of Canara.” These de¬ 
grading terms were actually acceded to, but owing to mere accident were not 
carried into execution. After finding this confirmation by European writers, 
we can scarcely wonder at the pompous titles conferred on him by his poets, 
and which arc still preserved in the stanzas recited by the Shut Rajawars, or 
hereditary bards of the Naraputty rajahs, and sung aloud before the rajah’.s 
palanquin. The anecdotes preserved of this king, and of the eminent persons 
he collected about him, are numerous, and throw considerable light on the 
manners and genius of the natives ; but it requires (continues the Colonel) a 
minute knowledge of their language to comprehend fully their spirit. Under 
Krishna’s patronage, several works, much esteemed by native scholars, were 
translated from the Sanscrit into the Telinga; but they uniformly begin with 
panegyrics on the king and his family; but their attempt to deduce his genea¬ 
logy from the moon does not conceal the notorious illegitimacy of hi^ 

• Wilson’s Catalogue, vol. I. p. 144. j 

t It Is to 1)0 regretted that Colonel MaclccDzie does not specify the Portuguese historians by name to 
whom he makes allusion. 
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birth; a statue of his mother Naganiah is still preserved in a pagoda which 
she founded on the hill of lliiydroog, holding in its hand a lamp; in allusion, 
probably, to her original employment, and name of Dippal Nagamah.”—Mac¬ 
kenzie MSS.; Hindu Collections, No. 7. 

The transactions that followed the death of Krishna, which is dated 
A.D. 1.'524, are unsatisfactorily related by the native writers. In some 
statements there is an obscure intimation of a .short-lived usurpation by 
Salika Timmah, and of the murder of Krishna’s immediate successor, and 
the Mahomedan accounts, Mr. Wilson remarks, tend to shew that some 
.such transaction took place. On the downfall of the usurper the succession 
proceeded through Achynta and Sadasiva, under the care and control of 
Rama. In 1.^42, this Ruina took charge of the government, and having* 
reduced the several minor sovereignties between the Nerbuddah and Ilam- 
nad, assumed the title of sovereign lord of the Dekkan. It appears that 
several considerable rajahs performed menial services towards him. The 
rajah of Kamboogc presented him with hi.s betel-nut; the Gingee rajah 
carried his chowry; the rajah of Karalah his water-jug; the rajah of 
Angah his bag of betel-nut; the Muka rajah put on his robes; the rajah 
of (toul bore his umbrella. In like manner every other ofllcc about his 
person was executed by persons of dignity. For a considerable time he 
rilled with great moderation; but towards the close of his reign he pro¬ 
voked the resentment of the Mussulman princes by acts of wanton insult to 
their religious prejudices; and on one occasion, when an ambassador of 
iVli Adil Shah came to demand an audience, he was encountered near the 
public hall or cutcherry by a herd of swine. These animals arc held in the 
utmost horror by Mahomedans ; but the ambassador, finding that he could 
not avoid meeting them, shut his eyes and passed by, asking his prophet’s 
pardon for the involuntary pollution. Rama laughed at the scruples of the 
Mussulman, observing, that the Mahomedans ought not to despise that 
which was eaten by the lower castes of tiindus, inasmuch as they made no 
scruple of eating poultry, which pii’kcd up seeds from the ex'crement of 
animals. Not satisfied with this bitter sarcasm, he caused a number of 
hogs to be shut up, and on the next day ordered several fonds to be con¬ 
veyed to the place which they had occupied, and then conducted llie Mu.ssul- 
maii to the spot, that he might observe them feeding as he had described, 
'riie result of this indignity appears from the course of Mohamedan his¬ 
tory to have been a general rising of the Padshaws of Beejapoor, Gol- 
^conda, Doiilatabad, and Bcrar, in the year The Vijayanagar 

rajah, on hearing of their confederacy, collected n powerful fojroc, and 
occupied the right bank of the Krishna, over which the Mussulman princes, 
by means of a feint which drew Rama away from the ford, succeeded in 
clFecting a passage. A general action ensued, in which the Hindus had 
the advantage, until the rajah was taken prisoner. In the capture and 
death of Rama Rajah the Hindu accounts concur, but ascribe them to 
Ali Adil Shah. The sons and family of Rama fled to Pennakonda and 
Chundragerry. 

M.ir1\cn7.ip MSS. 

Asirtt. JQur. N.S. Voi., 2. No. 7. 2 K 
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After tlic defeat of the Hindu prince, the confederates marched to 
Vijayansigar, wliicli they plundered and destroyed. Fcri.slita,* writing 
twenty or thirty years aftenvards, observes, that the city was still uninha¬ 
bited and in ruins, whilst the country was occupied by zemindars, who had 
each assumed an independent power. Several of these were members 
either of the royal family of Vijayanagar or of that of llama. Grants 
in the reign of Sadasiva are continued to A.D. l/)70, and his descendants 
are traced as sovereigns of Bednur to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
One brother of Riima maintained himself at Bclkonda and Chandragerry, 
whilst another retained possession of Peniiakonda. A son of llama reco¬ 
vered possession of Anagoondy and Vijayanagar, and the direct line becom¬ 
ing extinct, Vencapaty, of the Chandragerry branch, succeeded. 

The seventh from this last, Tinimapa, paid tribute to llyder Ali, when 
the power of that usurper had grown to an adult state. Hjdcr, say the 
Hindu accounts, being aware of the ancient dignity of the ancestors of the 
Anagoondy rajahs, received him graciously, imposed on him a tribute of 
money and of military service much lighter than that which he had been 
compelled to pay to the neighbouring states, who, in the progress of llyder’s 
victories, were now wholly extinguished, or lying at his mercy. The 
rajah adhered punctually to his c?igagements, and conciliated, during 
Hydor’s life, the good-will and amity of that prince. In 17S2, 'I'ippoo 
Sultan succeeded to the mnsnud, and commenced his reign by heavy exac¬ 
tions on the Anagoondy rajah, which were resisted or evaded by Timmapa 
for .some years; but in 1780, Anagoondy was surrounded by the sultan’s 
troops, and Timmapa, after a feeble defence, escaped with his family to 
Soorapoor. Four .years afterwards, when 'Pippoo was kept in active 
employ by the English, the Anagoondy rajah recovered his territory, and 
retained it for two years; but was again driven to his former place of 
refuge, and afterwards to the dominions of the Nizam, or of the Mahrattas, 
where lie found a precarious hospitality. After many vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, in 17y8, he collectcdf some half-starved peons, and recovered seve¬ 
ral districts of his country; but after the British conquest and the esta¬ 
blishment of the Rajah of Mysore in those provinces, in which the 7\na- 
goondy di.stricts were included, he became for a sliort time a pensioner on the 
Nizam’s bounty. 

“ This wretched rajah,” observes the contemporary historian in the Mac¬ 
kenzie Collection, “ has not now, in the midst of his patrimonial territories, a 
shelter for his head; and the descendant and representative of the ancient 
lords of the whole Carnatic, whom all the polygars still address with the pompous 
and sounding titles of his hereditary rank, is wandering about in the extre¬ 
mity of distress. 

“ The rajahs of this family were wont to console themselves for the loss of 
j>owcr with the manly c.xcrciscs of the chase and the .spear. They eat the 
game they kill, though performing the same ceremonies as the brahmins ; their 
families never appear to strangers, but remain in their houses; the women 
are taught to read and write the various languages of the country; though 

* WilaOiVii CiitiiloKui*. vol.i. |). 15-J. 

I Markiii/.ic MSs. Thusc* incKlciits have iouiid an liisluiun in Colonel Wilks. 
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they reside in Canara, they do not speak tliat language in their domestic cir¬ 
cles, but the Telinga only, which was the idiom of their ancestors, who came 
originally from the Telinga country. The Anagoondy rajahs never tied the 
turban in the common manner, after the death of Rama Iloya, who lost his 
crown and turban of state by the same stroke which cut off his head in the 
decisive battle which terminated his reign. Timmnpuh, indeed, has so far 
deviated from this custom as to tic the turban in the fashion of a fillet round 
the head, but the crown is uncovered. Probably this may be owing to the 
various vicissitudes of his life, which have familiarized him with the customs of 
so many different tribes and chiefs, Mussulmans and Mahrattas. lie also 
dresses in the long gown, and the habiliments worn by the Hindus of the day. 
He is a follower of Vishnu, and uses the long mark on his forehead. They 
burn the bodies of their princes after death, and perform the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies.” 

t 

Thus slender are the materials furnished by the Mackenzie Collection 
for llic ancient history of Hindustan. It is to be feared that they vvill be 
Ibund to contribute little to the aid of the regular historian of India, who 
is naturally desirous of ascendinj^ to the earliest ages, and deducing a 
continuous narrative to modern times. Tlie lights it reflects ai-e scanty and 
ijiiperfect, sometimes affording a momentary gleam, but soon leaving him 
to grope his way in still greater darkness. From this remark, the valuable 
papers relative to the .Jains must be excepted. These may be consulted 
A>'ith the greatest advantage l)y oriental students of every description, inas- 
mncli as tliey are nearly the only eliicidnlions of a sect dispersed through 
every jjart of India, and including a considerable portion of oj>ulent and 
rcsjjcctable natives. 


FINANCES OF CEYLON. 

To TIIK EulTOtt. 

Sir : In your last number appears an account (p. 127), from a late Parlia¬ 
mentary return, of the expenditure of Ceylon since it came into the possession 
of the Crown, whence it appears that the average annual charge is as follows : 
civil expenditure, A’238,275; military, 97,700; making a total exjienditurc 
of ii43.'),975 : the average annual revenue being only ^■3;J7,2(i2, less than the 
expenditure by .-£98,713! By a Parliamentary return, printed last session, of 
the expenditure of the i.sland whilst under the East-India Company’s manrnie- 
ment, it appears that the total charge, including civil and military establish¬ 
ments, was but .£107,437, less than a fourth part of the existing charge, and 
little more than the present excess of charge beyond the revenue ! Wliat do 
our Rickards’s, aud Crawfurds, and Whitmores say to this? 


Kanaua. 
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THE INDIAN AKMY. 

To THE EdITOH. 

Sift: Those who conduct the affairs of India, have hceii always anxious to 
iiiaintahi all that is calculated to promote the welfare and prosperity of our 
oriental possessions. To cliect this, it is requisite to be nuremittin^ly vigilant 
in preventing the rise and in checking the progress of whatever militates against 
sound moral principles. 

Our civil and military servants are sent to India at an early period, when 
they are devoid of salutary experience, and are hut too apt to be led away by 
surrounding and too numerous 'examples of extravagance and dissipation. 
Hence a load of debt is contracted, that too frequently renders future life 
miserable. The civilian has good [irospccts before him, and may rcileeiu him¬ 
self after a /ong residence in the country; but not so the officer, who, after 
drawing from relatives at home what they ciui ill afford, must still continue to 
suffer for his original and inconsiderate folly, unrelieved by a ray of hope, 
excepting through the melancholy prospect of a continuance of forty years in 
the service, if surviving to such a period. With prudence anil discretion, the 
best service in the world is well able to maintain a subaltern ofheer, in every 
respect, like a gentleman, and many, who shun the course of prevalent expen¬ 
diture, remit from common allowances considerable sums to relatives at home. 
Is there, then, any cilicient remedy which can be applied to obviate this dread¬ 
ful evil of debt contracted thoughtlessly, and attended with the suffering pres¬ 
sure of an interest of twenty-four per cent. ? There is; and it is trusted that 
u strong clause will be inserted in the forthcoming Act, rendering it highly 
penal in any European or native to lend money to a subaltern oillccr, save and 
except where such officer can previously produce the written authority of a 
parent or relative to draw on him fora specific sum named. 

I observe with satisfaction, that the common European soldier in India is 
furnished with the loan of books adapted to his condition. This wise practice 
will continue a man good, who otherwise might become depraved. Two 
descriptions of officers in India receive only such an imperfect education as 
can be given previously to the sixteenth year of their age. These particularly 
feel their deficiencies, and complain that they have no access to books that 
would instruct them in their profession. Small libraries of a similar sort might 
be established at convenient places in the three presidencies, with judicious 
regulations for their management. It would not be unreasonable to re(]uirc 
from all regiments a moderate annual contribution for the upholding of so 
biMielicial an institution. There might be duplicates of the same works in each 
library; and regiments might borrow, for a IJmitod time, a certain number of 
books. 

The advantage arising to the general interest from such access to requisite 
instruction, is equally obvious and incalculable. 

An Old Indian. 

Vkiiitas, whose letter in our February iiuinber was animadverted upon by 
Eqces in our number for May, p. 64, has addressed to us a very long letter, 
iVuiii which we extract those passages which seem pertinent to the matters at 
issue. • 

Eipjcs asks: “ will not the qnarter-innstcr-gcncral’s department be more 
ably filled by King’s officers now, when inniiy of them will have a knowledge 
of the llindoostancc, &c., and who imiy have passed through the ordeal of 
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the Peninsula, and perhaps the senior and junior departments of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, than hy Company's, who go out to India boys 
of sixteen, without, of course, any qualification for the above important de¬ 
partment?” VcKiTAs answers, no; first, because those who have gone 
thrmigh this ordeal must be long passed the meridian of age, and consequently 
have lived beyond the period of ambitious enterprizc; secondly, admitting 
such individuals were found willing to proceed to India, he questions if their 
advanced age would not impede their proficiency in the oriental languages; 
and thirdly, those boys of sixteen, who go out to India in the Company’s 
service, are as well educated and as respectably connected as the generality of 
those young men who have received their education at Sandhurst. 

ViiKiTAs admits that some King’s regiments have remained in India upwards 
of twenty-two years, and that many King’s officers have served longer in the 
East; but he remarks, that very great advantages accrue to them, or they 
would not prolong their residence there after their regiments return. “ Can¬ 
not,” he asks, mnnerons instances be adduced of individuals in the King’s 
army, who have participated in ‘ the lion’s share ’ of the rich appointments of 
India, Jiaying large sums to exchange from their regiments which have been 
ordered to Engkind into those of recent arrival in India, for the sole pur[)osc 
of retaining their lucrative aj)pointnients ?” He adds the following contrast 
between the two services: “ a King’s officer may return to England immediately 
after his arrival in India, on fnrlongli, upon full pay, or can effect an exchange; 
he may return as often as he can obtain permission without detriment to his 
rank and services, or diminution of his pay. The Company’s officer cannot 
return before the expiration of ten years, when he is allowed a furlough of 
three years, including his voyage home and bach, but which furlough is de¬ 
ducted from the period of his services. Should ho return home, however, 
before the ten years, his pay entirely ceases, although the death of a father, 
or distresses of a mother, were the only motives for his abrupt return : he 
must serve twenty-two years of actual resilience in India before he can finally 
retire from the service. Out of one hundred cadets, not more than five, upon 
a general average, reap the fruits of this long period of servitude.” 

With respect to the withholding of staff appointments from King’s officers, 
which, Eouds says, keeps alive the jealousy between them and Company’s 
officers, VxitiTAs remarks that, if such a[)pointments were commonly held by 
King’s officers, they wou'd tempt others to flock to India, who wouLl deprive 
those officers now serving there of the fruits of such benefit: the intruders, 
possessing superior interest, would intercept every lucrative situation from the 
King’s officers now serving in India as well as the Company’s. Vekitas denies 
that King’s officers with their men are “ always the greatest sufferers during 
active servicehe denies that “ about half a dozen officers out of twenty- 
four royal regiments in India arc aidcs-dc-camp and brigade-majors, whilst on 
an average five officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff appointments;” 
observing that, “ out of the ten officers forming the staff of the Commander- 
in-chief in Bengal only, nine appertained to the King’s army,” and that the 
proportion of King’s officers, belonging to the twenty-four royal regiments, 
upon staff duty, and in the serHce of native powers, is as great as of the 
Company’s officers belonging to the 200 effective regiments of the line which 
compose their army.” 

Lastly, ViiiiiTAs asserts, in reply to the exclamation of E«uf.s, “never was 
such a thing heard of before in any army, as to grant medals to soldiers and 
not to their officers,’’—that “such a practice has long existed in the Company’s 
jiativc army.” 
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AVDALL’S « HISTORY OF ARMENIA”* 

Aiimuman literature is beginning to attract the regard of tliose Euro¬ 
pean scholars by whose diligence the stores of oriental learning have been 
opened to the curiosity of the West. Besides the peculiar circumstances 
of this ancient nation, its close connexion with Jewish, I’agan, and Chris¬ 
tian history, and the singular dispersion of so many of its inhabitants 
throughout the East, where they often attain considerable wealth and 
influence without relinquishing their national character, there is enough, in 
the nature of its literature alone, to solicit the in(|niries of the student. 

I'licre exists an institution in Europe which has tended greatly to foster 
and protect Armenian letters, namely, the religious society of San Lazar, 
founded at Venice in 1712 by Mukhitar, a native of Sebastia, and hence 
denominated the Mukhitarian ('ollege or Academy. The Society, which 
is composed of Armenian monks, is not attached to Ihc Armenian church, 
but to the church of Home ; yet, allhough this circumstance has produced, 
of c(»ursc, a disunion between the Mukhitarian coniiiumity and the Arme¬ 
nian nation, in respect to religion, it does not seem to have materially 
cheeked the charitable contributions by which it is supported. “ I'he asto¬ 
nishing improvenu'iit they have made in our language,” says Mr. Avdall, 
speaking of tJiis Society, “the number of useful books which they have 
published,—except their controversial works on religion, which are calcu¬ 
lated to do morn harm than good to the nation,—the excellent types brought 
into use by them, extort from us admiration and praise.”t There is also 
an Armenian college at Moscow, founded by the Eleazar family, which is 
patronized by the llussian government. 

A distinguished living ornament of the academy of tSan Lazar is its 
professor, blr. C. F. Neumann, whose fame as an eminent oriental scholar 
is well established. Besides the papers on Armenian literature, which 
Professor Neumann has transmitted to the French Asiatic Society (of which, 
jis well as of our own, he is a meud)cr), he has undertaken a translation 
of an Armenian history of King Vartan, of the fifth centtiry (Mr. Avdall 
calls him Nt. Vardan, a famous Armenian general), written by Elismus, 
a contemporary, who attended the embassy from Armenia to Theodosius 
the younger, and which will appear under the auspices of our Oriental 
'I'ranslation Fund. 

The Armenian muse of history seems to be exempted from the curse of 
barrenness which has rested upon that of other oriental nations. Historical 
materials in the language arc abundant, although their value is not exactly 
in the ratio of tlieir quantity ; neither is the date of the historians, whose 
writings are extant, very early. 

The historical memoirs of Agathangclus, who was a Greek by birth, and 

» History of Armenia, by l-'atiicr Mk.iiabi, ( hamkii; from B.C 3^47tothcyc.irofChrutl7ai, or 
of the Armenian era. Trauslatcxl from Uic original Armeinan, by Joiiannk8 Avdaix, Eaq.', 
Member nf the Aiiiatir Stuiety of UenKal, fiv- To whirli n apixmiied a continuation of the II istory. by 
the Translator, from the year 17!lli to the jirckcnt date. 2 vols. fivo. Calcutta, 1X37. 

t No Ariueuian work can be regarded as tyi>ut,.i|'McaUy pute which has not issued from the Mukhi- 
larian picms. 
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secretary or chancellor to King Dertad, or Tiridates, arc described by Pro¬ 
fessor Neumann* as “ the most ancient relic of Armenian history and lite¬ 
rature.” This work consists of a history of Armenia from the first inva¬ 
sion of tlic kingdom by Ardeshir, tlic son of Babec, to the triumph of 
Christianity under Tiridates. Mr. Avdali states that it is doubtful wlicther 
the history Avas originally written in the Armenian language Avith (rrcck 
characters (tlic Armenian letters not being yet inventedf), or in Greek, 
and thence translated into Armenian. He inclines to the latter opinion; 
Mr. Neumann to the former. Agathangelus Avrotc also the life of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, Avhich the Whistons believed apocryphal: Pro¬ 
fessor Neumann, however, has demonstrated its authenticity. He des¬ 
cribes the original work of Agathangelus as rhetorical in the utmost license 
of oriental style, as verbose, and utterly scorning the restraints of logic, 
grammar, and the rules of composition. 

Zenobiu.®, a Syrian bishop, surnamed Gilak, Avas one of the scholars of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator. He flourished in the beginning of the fourth 
century, and Avrote, by desire of St. Gregory, a narrative of the events ol 
his own time, of the Avars of King Tiridates, &c. 

Buzand, Byzand, or Phostos Byzandensi-s, a Greek, Avho flourished in 
the fourth century, Avrote a hi.story of Armenia (termed, by Lazarus Phar- 
pensis, the second history), Avhich cornnicncos with the reign of Khosrovc 
11. (A.D. 312), and ends A.D. 390. 

Korcun, or Gorioun, surnamed the Wonderful, lived in the fifth century. 
He Avas an eminent disciple of SI. Isaac and St. Mesrop, and may be 
regarded, .says Profcs.sor Neumann, on account of his style, the Xenophon 
of Armenian literature. He Avrote the biography of the tAvo saints, and 
an account of th(\ formation of the ikrtnenian character, besidc.s some 
translations. His Avorks have not yet been edited. 

Aloses (Jhorenensis, surnamed the Rhetorician or Poet, the most celebrated 
of Armenian authors, flourished about A.D. 4(12. He Avas an archbishop, 
and .studied Greek literature at Athens. I fis great AA'ork is a hi.story ol 
Armenia from the origin of the nation under Haic, the great grandson of 
Japhet, the son of Noah, to the end of the royal line of the .Vivacida' and 
the termination of the pontifical poAver in the house of St. Gregory, A.D. 
440. It Avas published in London, 1730, by Win. and Geo. \\ hi.ston, in 
a Latin translation accompanied by the original text, being the first Avork 
])ubli.shed here in the Armenian language, Avhich Avas supposed to be knoAvn 
by no other persons in England besides the translators. Mr. Avdali say.s 
the original is Avritten in the pure.st style, and compiled from the best autho¬ 
rities. “ The first part is founded on information derived from records of 
events Avhich happened before the reign of Alexander the Great, according 
to Maribas, the famous Syrian historian, who discovered these documents. 
A correct account of the ancient x\rmcnian kings till the time of Valarsaces, 
is recorded in the history of the latter, of Avhich Chorenensis avails himself 

* Jumtml AxUitui«c, .Tan. 1112!), p. .'•(I. 

t The Anm'tiians previously uscil the alphalictical rhiiraclcrs of the fiiu'iont I’crsians, the .Syrians, and 
the r,recks, which tliey ilitl not !ilt(H;ether alMndun till long after the coinpiteition of the Armenian alpha- 
bt'l, about A.U.4UU, accutdingto MO!>Ci> of Choren. 
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by nl)umlant quotations. From tlii.s poriod to the third ccntnrj'the facts 
narrated in tlie history are collected principally from historians who wrote 
accounts of their own times. Chorenensis makes ample quotations from 
Africanus, an eminent historian (now lost), on whom Eusebius bestotvs 
lijrcat praise. The latter part of the hi.story is composed from different 
records extant in our nation.” 

(lilibon has availed himself of the translation of this author by tlie 
Winstons, in his Roman history; but M. Saint Martin, avIio has applied 
himself indefatijrably to the cultivation of Armenian literature,* charges 
him Avith multiplying the chronological errors of the original, Avhich is not 
unexceptionally rendered (according to Mr. Avdall) by the translators. 

Up to the period of Moses of (’horen, the literature of Armenia w'as at 
a loAv ebb. He complains of the ignorance and indolence of his ancestors, 
and that it Avas necessary to have recourse to the Greeks for the ancient 
history of Armenia, bjvcn in the country itself (says Mr. Neumann) he 
found only popular and heroic songs. “ He has preserved some fragments 
of these national songs in his history; they are of a sublime, though at 
first'acciuaintanco of a singular character. I liaA'c been assured at the 
Mechitnristic convent at Venice, that the people in some of the moun¬ 
tainous districts of .Vrmenia still celebrate the exploits of their ancestors by 
.songs of the same kind.” From this period, hoAvever, Armenian litera¬ 
ture took rapid .strides. Men of lellcrs imilliplicd; the Armenian youth 
Avere sent, at the expense of government, to.'-tudy in the schools of Edes.sn, 
Alexandria, Athens, and Constantinojile, to ne((uirc the languages of 
Greece and %ria, and to cultivate grammar, ])hilosophy, and history. 
Mr. Avdall has furnished a list of no less than eighteen writers of Armenian 
history bctAA-een the fil'lli and the seventeenth century, besides two large 
historical collections by several hands; and there arc about a dozen Arme¬ 
nian authors avIiosc AA'orks are lost. 

I'hc AAmrk before us is a translation, Avith additions, of a history of Arme¬ 
nia by Father Michael Chamich, an Armenian of Constantinople, Avho, 
about the middle of the eighleenth century, joined the Mokhitarian Society 
at Venice, amongst Avhom he di^inguished himself by his learning and 
co'mpo.sitions. In J7S6 he published a History of Armenia in three largo 
quarto volume.s, an abridgment of Avhich he put forth in 1811. It is this 
abridged history that Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of Calcutta, 
has translated into English, an undertaking Avhich he has accomplished in a 
manner highly creditable to him, especially Avhen avc considey that he is a 
foreigner. Mr. Avdall complains bitterly of the sophistications of his 
author in Avhat regards religion. “ In coiLsequence of these misrepresenta¬ 
tions,” he observes, “ Father Chamich has created many opponents among 
the Armenians, Avho have severely censured him for his garbled statements.” 

We shall lay before our readers an outline of this very curious history. 

The Armenians arc denominated 1 laics, or Haicanc, from their founder, 
Avhosc genealogy \vc have already mentioned, and the ctymologictal .sigTiifi- 
eation of Avhosc name (llaicns) is “ father or founder of u particular race 

* Sci’his Mi’mniii'ti «/•■(<.s Uuirmpfunuri s'lr t.Inni’nir. 
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of men.” As an antediluvian, he lived to see a large progeny around 
him ; with them he abandoned Mesopotamia, and renouncing the authority 
of Belus, built a town in Armenia, and constituted a patriarchal govern¬ 
ment. Belas, endeavouring to reduce him to submission, perished in a 
desperate engagement. Haicus successfully defended his growing kingdom 
againstsubsequent assailants, and died at an advanced age, having survived 
the defeat of Belus, according to “ authentic accounts,” eighty years. His 
descendants, it is alleged, dispersed themselves over various parts of Asia, 
and founded stales which became rich and powerful. 

This may suffice for a specimen of the early history of Armenia, com¬ 
prehending a period of 1779 years, from the deluge to the fall of Vahayn, 
the last of the Armenian kings, who fell in battle with Alexander the 
Great. It is amusing to observe that the battle between Haic and Belus is 
related with the utmost precision; its locality, the manoeuvres of the com¬ 
batants, the arms and armour of the chiefs, and even the speech of Haic, 
are exactly detailed. 

The second period comprehends 176 years, during which Armenia was a 
province of Macedonia. This portion of the history is very scanty of inci¬ 
dents. 

The next comprises 580 years, commencing at the reign of Arsaccs, the 
Parthian, who threw off the yoke of the Seleucida*, and founded the 
government of the Arsacidaj. This is a very splendid part of Armenian 
history ; the nionarchs of this house distinguished themselves in their wars 
with the .Jews, Romans, Greeks, Persians, and other people; and during 
this ])eriod Christianity was introduced into Armenia by the missiori of St. 
Thaddeus, the apostle, according to Christ’s desire. This period reaches 
below the fifth century, during which, as already mentioned, Armenian 
literature began to assume a distinct and prominent character. We subj»»in 
a passage giving an account of the manner in which Maribas, a writer not 
now extant, but who is quoted by Moses Chorenensis, obtained the mate¬ 
rials of his history, about 150 years before Christ. 

Valarsaces at this period, being in profound peace, expressed a desire to 
know the origin of the Armenians, who had boasted of greater antiquity than 
his nation; also what events had taken place in their country, and the diffi^- 
rent races of their princes. He searched diligently for some time, but found 
nothing recorded on these subjects, except in some few old songs, where there 
were some things related of this nature, but so obscured by allegory, that 
nothing satisfactory could be gathered from them. He at length resolved to 
consult the old Chaldean manuscripts, and for this purpose obtained the 
assistance of a very learned roan, a Syrian, named Maribas Catina, which 
signifies Ibas the witty, who was quite conversant in the language of both 
Chaldeans and Greek|. This man was sent by Valarsaces with a letter to his 
brother Arsaces at Nineveh, requesting the latter to permit the bearer to exa¬ 
mine the ancient manuscripts lying there, for the purpose of extracting from 
them whatever might be found relating to the Armenians. Arsaces, on 
receipt of the letter, complied with the request, and even expressed pleasure 
at the object of his brother’s search. The whole of the archives at Nineveh 
were then exposed to the inspection of Maribas. Having examined these 
N.S.Vol. 2. No. 7. 2 F 
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papers, he found a manuscript in the Greek character with this label, ** This 
book, containing the annals of ancient history, was translated from Chaldean 
into Greek by order of Alexander the Great.” From this manuscript Maribas 
extracted, in due order, the history of Armenia, from the time of Haicus to 
that of Paroyr, and thence to the time of Vahey, and then returned to Valar* 
saccs in Nisibis. This discovery afforded a deal of joy to the king, who prcs- 
served the extracts with great care in his treasury. Other books having been 
discovered by Maribas, containing the narrative of events to his own times, he 
added to the extracts from the manuscripts of Nineveh, others, which ren*' 
dered the history complete. 

During the same period reigned the celebrated king Abgar, whose letter 
to our Saviour, found in Eusebius, and the reply, have so often exercised 
the speculations of learned writers. The letter purports to be written by 
“ Abgar, toparch of Edessa,” in Syria. In the history, he is described as 
king of Lower Armenia, of which Nisibis was the capital: Edessa was 
included in his dominions. Abgar is depicted by the Armenian historian as 
a prince of muscular proportions, extremely tall, of gentle manners, amiable 
disposition, and great wisdom, excelling all his eastern contemporaries in 
talents natural and acquired. He became acquainted with the wonders 
our Saviour was working in Palestine by means of his courier Ananey 
(Ananias), and wrote the letter referred to, sending at the same time a 
painter to take our Saviour’s likeness. Dr. Mosheim, though he docs not 
contend for the authenticity of the letter, thinks the story of Abgar's 
application credible. St. Thaddeus, after the ascension of Christ, was 
despatched to King Abgar by Thomas the Apostle, and baptised him with 
all the people of Edessa, %vhcre he then was. “ Fired with zeal for the 
faith he had just embraced, Abgar wrote to Tiberius in favour of Christ, 
and many letters passed between the two monarchs on the subject of his 
divine mission. He also wrote to Artaces, king of Persia, and to his son 
Nerseh, the young king of Assyria, exhorting them to become believers in 
Christ.” Ananey, his son, apostatized to idolatry, and was miraculously 
de.stroycd. Sanatruk, his son, also an idolater, so far from taking warn¬ 
ing by his father’s fate, put to death St. Thaddeus, who had endeavoured 
to convince him of his errors. Christianity was not effectually established in 
Armenia till the time of St. Gregory, the Illuminator, A.D. 302, who 
eonverted Tiridates and his subjects. 

In comparing the history of Father Chamich witlj a valuable historical 
sketch of the revolutions in Armenia under the reign of Arsaces TI., by M. 
Saint Martin,* we perceive a good many niaterial discordancies. M. Saint 
Martin places the death of Tiridates, the first Christian king of Armenia, in 
the year of Christ 314; Mr. Avdall, or rather Father Chamich, A.D. 342: 
a difference of twenty-eight years. The events in the reign of the grand¬ 
son of Tiridates, Tiran or Diran, who succeeded A.D. 322, according to 
M. Saint Martin, A.D. 353 according to Mr. Avdall's author, are related 
so differently by each, that we can scarcely believe the epochs to be the 
same. For example: according to the former, Diran, having persecuted 

* Now. Journal Atlat,, Dec. 1829, p. 401. 
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his chiefs, some of them secretly joined with Sapor 11. of Persia; and 
one named Phisak, the Armenian king’s chamberlain, entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Varaz-shahpoor, the Persian governor of Atropatena, to deliver 
his master into tlie hands ^of Sapor. The Persian, accordingly, solicited an 
interview with Diran, which was granted, and proceeding to a district near 
the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, he met the king on a hunting 
party, attended by his betrayer. Varaz-shahpoor seized the king, with 
his wife and son, and deprived him of sight by passing a burning coal 
before his eyes: he then carried him to Sapor in Assyria. 

Father Chamich,—who enters into some minute details respecting the 
intercourse between Tiran and Julian the Apostate (who, he says, gave 
the former, “ as a mark of his favour and esteem, his own abominable 
portrait, which bore a great resemblance to his diabolical features ”), to 
which details M. Saint Martin makes no allusion whatever, though they 
bear upon a point he is anxious to establish—relates the fate of the Arme¬ 
nian king in the following succinct manner: " Shapur, not liking the terms 
of peace (offered by Valentinian*) marched towards Greece. On approach¬ 
ing the frontiers of Armenia, he recollected the injury he had sustained 
from Tiran on the first expedition of Julian, and determined to take re¬ 
venge. Disguising his real intentions, he invited Tiran to a friendly con¬ 
ference, and on their meeting in the village of Anzukh, in the province of 
Apahunies, he upbraided him with his former treachery, and 'springing upon 
him, plucked out his eyes. The Persian monarch immediately after ordered 
him to retire to the village of Coasti, near the foot of Mount Aragaz, there 
to spend the remainder of his miserable existence.” The difference in tlie 
dates of the respective writers occasions some terrible anachroi\isms. The 
transactions between Diran and Julian, related with so much precision by 
Father Chamich, could not have taken place at all if the former reigned 
from A.D. 322 to 338, as M. Saint Martin states, for Julian did not 
attain the purple till A.D. 361, twenty-three years after. On the other 
hand, M. Saint Martin has ascribed the declaration of war by Constan¬ 
tine against the Persians, and tlie expedition he sent against them, to the 
complaint made to him, by tlie Armenian chiefs, against Sapor, for the 
seizure of their king. This event took place, according to Fatlier Cha¬ 
mich, A.D. 363; whereas Constantine died tweniy-six years before! 

This is but one slight specimen of the discord prevailing between these 
two authorities, in a part of Armenian history comparatively modern, and 
capable of being adjusted by the synchronisms of Greek writers. The 
reign of Arsaces II. is described so differently by Father Chamich and M'. 
Saint Martin (both deriving their facts from Armenian authorities) that we 
can scarcely select a single point of accordance between them. The effect 
of this conflict of authorities destroys our confidence in Armenian history 
altogether. 

This part of the history (the third) brings the events both of Upper and 
Lower Armenia down to A.D. 428, when Artashir or Artaccs, the last of 
the Arsacidae, was deposed by the Persian king, at the instance of the 
Armenian noblc.s. 

* Valentinian did not succeed to the purple till A.D. .164. 
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During the fourth period, which extends to 456 years, Armenia was 
governed by prefects sent by the King of Persia, the caliphs of Bagdad, 
and the Greeks. This is a calamitous portion of the history; the Arme¬ 
nians had to contend not only against political j^ut religious antagonists, 
" We see in this part,” says Mr. Avdall, “ the extraordinary struggles of 
Christianity against idolatry, the memorable martyrdoms of the Vardanians 
and Levondians, the treachery of the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the 
Vahaniaas, and of other fai^ful Armenian chiefs, who shed their blood in 
defending their church from the profanation of the fire-worshippers, the 
Persians, and the infidel caliphs. Armenia was literally rendered a slaugh¬ 
ter-house ; churches were converted into temples for the worship of fire ; 
priests were superseded by the infidel magi; clergy and laity were doomed 
to imprisonment or banishment, and exposed to the tortures of fire and the 
rack.” 

The fifth period comprehends the history of the Bagratian kings. The 
Bagratians, Father Chamich tells ns, were descended from Abraham by 
the line of Isaac; that is, they were of Jewish origin. During the capti¬ 
vity of his race by Nebuchadnezzar, Shumbat, an individual of this 
family, came to Armenia. One of his posterity, a Jew, named Bagarat, 
was ennobled by Valarsaces (of whom we have already made honourable 
mention); and his family \vere afterwards known by the title of Bagra¬ 
tians. Ashot was the first of these Israel itish kings; he was a man of great 
talents, and he pleased the Caliph of Bagdad, who, A.D. 859, invested 
him with supremo power in Armenia. Under the Bagratian kings, who 
swayed a kind of delegated sceptre (though some affected the title of Shahin- 
shah, “king of kings”), the country enjoyed a few snatches of prosperity; 
but internal feuds and external oppressions soon embittered their state, and 
at length, the schism between the Armenian and Greek churches, and the 
political vices of the princes and nobles, led to the extinction of the 
monarchy, A.D. 1047. 

The ceremonial distinctions between the Armenian and Greek forms of 
worship were first regarded as essential in the year 944. “ These little 

variations,” says tlie historian, “ being invested with more importance than 
they deserved, were the occasion of an eternal disagreement between the 
two churches, which will probably go on till Christianity itself shall cease to 
exist.” 

The seventh portion of the history is occupied with the reigns of the 
Keubenian kings, beginning with Reuben I., a bold Armenian chief, re¬ 
lated to Gagik, the last of the Bagratian kings. He succeeded in erecting 
a little kingdom in Cilicia, A.D. 1080. The power of these petty princes 
was limited. They maintained a friendly intercourse wiUi the crusaders. 
Armenia, during Uieir reigns, was the scene of internal commotions, as 
well as of the struggles of invaders, Turks, Scythians and Tartars, Greeks, 
Persians and Egyptians. The latter overturned the Reubenian monarchy 
with circumstances of great barbarity, D. 1375. “From this period, 
the Armenians have been a wandering race, their glory sunk, their existjcnce 
as a nation annihilated, and the fame of their ancient renown only known 
to a few who have access to their records.” 
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Father Charaich adds a seventh part, which describes the expatriation of 
the Armenians, the state of the Haican church, the irruptions of Tamer¬ 
lane, the cruelties of Shah Abbas, and the inroads of the Turks, which 
have reduced Armcni^to what it is; and Mr. Avdall has commemorated 
the events which have befallen the country and its dispersed people from the 
year 1780, when Father Chamich’s history closes, till 1827. Mr. Avdall 
expresses a hope that his work ** will excite in the breast of Christians of 
every denomination a feeling of sympathy for the fate of his oppressed 
country, and rouse the dormant embers of patriotism in tlie bosoms of his 
expatriated countrymen, to exert all their power for the regeneration of 
Armenia.” 


MR. RICKARDS’ “ INDIA.” 

To TUK Editor. 

Sir : Having lately perused the able review of Mr. Rickards’ “ India ” 
in the Asiatic Journal for the present month, 1 am induced to offer a few 
remarks on the observations alleged to have been made by that gentleman 
respecting the Moofussil special commission, of which I was a member. 

The points I allude to are those contained in the following quotation, as 
specified in page 1.09: 

It is true that the Bengal Government proposed, and even ordered, that 
compensation should in all these cases be given to the party desscised, propor¬ 
tioned to the value of his interest in the property resumed. But who were 
the parties to settle and adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither knew, 
nor ever can know, the real value of the property to be resumed; and who, 
in addition to the errors of ignorance, may often find it impossible to satisfy 
its possessors by any thing like an equitable pecuniary consideration for the 
loss of what they are often more attached to than life itself.” 

I sliall not enter into any lengthened discussion to prove, that all govern¬ 
ments have clearly a right to pass remedial laws. Regulation 1. of 182J, 
constituting the commission in question, was of that character; and it may 
now be stated, without much fear of eonlradiction, after several years' 
experience, that the enactment has answered, to tlie fullest extent, the 
benevolent intentions of the framers of it, and that a most favourable im¬ 
pression has been made on the minds of our native subjects through the 
effects of its operation. 

With regard to the adequacy or otherwise of the compensation awarded 
to the parties desseised, 1 shall merely observe, that in cases appealed, the 
amount was frequently reduced, so, if a mistake has been made in that 
particular, those persons have the benefit of it who, generally speaking, 
had forfeited all claim to lenient consideration by grossly fraudulent prac¬ 
tices. 

. 1 am. Sir, &c. 

A LATE Member of the Moofussil *Sfei;ial Commission. 
9tA June 1830. 
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MANNERS OF THE TIBETANS; 

VESCKIBED BY A CHINESE AUTHOB. 

SoMK furtiier extracts from tlie description of Tibet, by a Chinese 
aullior, translated by Father Hyacinth and M. Klaproth, quoted in our 
last volume (p. 10), arc subjoined. 

rooD. 

The people of Tibet subsist in general on tsan-pa* beef and mutton, 
milk, cheese, &c. The dry nature of this food obliges tliem to take tea 
immediately after eating. For this reason, both rich and poor regard tea 
as Uie prime necessary of life. They boil the tea, and then mix with it 
butter and salt. They also eat sometimes, instead of the isan-pa^ a hash 
denominated touba.* Most commonly they do not dress the beef and 
mutton. They have no fixed hours for their meals, eating only when 
hunger requires. They cat little but often. Men and women, old and 
young, take up the food witli their fingers. After the meal, they lick the 
bowl, and place it in their bosom. The beer peculiar to these barbarians 
is made from grey barley. It is weak and sourish; and they call it tsiang. 
They make a spirit from the same grain. Men and women, during their 
intoxication, embrace each other, and laugh and sing in the streets. At 
their entertainments, the master of the house seats himself in the most dis¬ 
tinguished place. He does not go to meet his guests, or attend tlaem when 
they depart. If tlae guest is of higher rank than the entertainer, he is 
offered wine before the rest. The greatest compliment which can be paid 
to a guest is to present him with sonae butter. The opulent give entertain¬ 
ments two or tliree times a month, and the poor once, at lea.st. The tables 
are covered with preserves, apricots, grapes, and beef and mutton. liiach 
entertainer regales his guests according to his means. 

nuLES OF POLITENESS. 

From the kalons, the dei boons, the debas, down to the lowest classes, 
all the Tibetans take off their hats in Uic presence of the Dalai Ijama and 
the Banjiecn. They cross their arms over the heart, and put out their 
tongue rolled up to a point; this is regarded as a mark of great politeness. 
They then let their arms fall down, stand up and cross their legs, and ap¬ 
proach the throne. The Dalai Lama and the Banjiecn put their hands on 
their heads, which is termed ** receiving the benediction.” Every person 
who presents himself to these persons sliould offer tliem a handkerchief. It 
is reputed a piece of civility amongst persons of equal rank to make a 
mutual exchange of handkerchiefs. If a man of high rank meets one of a 
lower condition, the latter takes off his hat, and lowering his arms, places 
himself beside the other. The ghalons and the odicrs comport themselves 
towards the generals and other officers, civil mid military, as the lower 
order of tlie people do towards the ghalonsy the deiboons, and the debas. 

mabmages. 

Marriages arc celebrated according to the importance of the families to 
which a person is about to become allied. The degree of esteem enjoyed 

* See VoL I. N. S. p. 2S2. 
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by a man is in proportion to his literary acquisitions; by a troman, according 
to her aptitude for trade, her knowledge of household affairs, and of the 
prices of commodities. Marriages between noble and wealthy families arc 
managed by the intervention of a female friend. In other families, after 
the young man and the girl are agreed, the former causes some of his 
relations or friends to be invited, to whom his family give handkerchiefs: 
when his parents say, In our family there is a fine youth, who wishes to 
become allied to the daughter of such a family.” The go-betweens take 
the handkerchiefs, proceed to the residence of the young woman, and de- 
mand her in marriage. If her family consent, tliey fix the day of the 
nuptials, which takes place in the house of the lady’s relations, and to 
which all the relations and friends of both families are invited. The go- 
betweens then bring wine and handkerchiefs on behalf of the young man, 
whose age they declare. The relations of the lady, if no objection is 
raised, drink the wine and' divide the handkerchiefs amongst them, and one 
of the go-betweens attaches the ornament in turquoise mounted in gold, 
and called sedsiay to the head of tlie young lady, to whom presents are 
then made of tea, dresses, gold, silver, cattle and sheep. If any objec¬ 
tion is made, they do not drink the wine or take the handkerchiefs. When 
the time arrives for proceeding to seek the bride, the two families issue 
their invitations. The guests arrive, bringing presents which augment the 
dowry, to which the relations of the bride contribute land and cattle. The 
day of the nuptials, neither carriages nor horses are used, but a tent is 
constructed in front of the bride’s residence, in the midst of which are 
placed three or four square mattresses; and then a plate of com is taken, 
the grains of which are scattered on the ground. The bride is then led by 
the arm, and made to sit on the highest place. Her father and mother are 
near her, and the other relatives on either side, according to rank. Before 
them are put small tables covered with fruit and plates. The repast being 
over, the members of the two families take the bride by the arms and 
lead her on foot to the house of her intended husband : if it is far o^ they 
conduct her thither on horseback. Grains of wheat or grey barley are 
thrown upon the bride : on this occa.sion the family of the wife gives hand¬ 
kerchiefs to all the relations of the husband. When the bride has arrived 
at the house of the husband, no further presents are made to her, but they 
take her by the arm and place her near the bridegroom, and they give 
both wine and tea. A quarter of an hour afterwards the new married 
couple sit apart, and all the relations make presents of handkerchiefs. 
The individuals of the highest rank who are present suspend these hand¬ 
kerchiefs about the necks of the young people, whilst the latter put into 
their bosoms, or place in a heap before them, the handkerchiefs which they 
had received from their equals. At the end of the repa.st, the near re¬ 
latives take some of the meat and fruit and cany them home. Next day, 
the relatives and entire families of the married people, clothed in handsome 
dresses, and with their necks wrapped in handkerchiefs, walk with them in 
the streets, pay a visit to nefar relations, and offer them- tea and wine. 
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After drinking, they sit in a circle, with legs crossed, and sing. Three 
days are thus occupied, when the marriage is consummated. 

In Tibet, the women are more robust than the men, the latter being of 
a more delicate constitution. The women are often employed in agri¬ 
cultural labours. It is hence that, sometimes, tliree or four brotliers of 
the same family take but a single wife amongst them. The brothers divide 
between them, according to their own agreement, the children which spring 
from this union; and if a woman gives satisfaction to three or four brothers 
living together, she receives the epithet of accomplished^ because she 
manages the family well. The women, generally speaking, carry on trade. 
She who is incapable of agricultural labours, of using her needle, weaving 
camlets, or performing other domestic labours necessary for the support of 
the family, becomes an object of universal derision. 

Adultery is considered by no means disgraceful. If a married woman 
connects herself with a stranger, she tells her husband, unceremoniously, 
that such a one is her lover (yngdoo ); the husband is no wise concerned 
about it; and if husband and wife arc, in other respects, satisfied with each 
other, they continue to live together in harmony. Sometimes the njatri- 
monial tic subsists, when both parties follow their inclination, the husband 
and the wife each choosing a lover. 

New-born children are not bathed immcdii^1;ely on their birtli; but tlie 
mother, as soon as the child comes into the world, licks its eyes; on the 
third day she rubs the body with butter, and exposes it to the sun. A few 
days after she ceases to suckle it, and gives it a species of soup made of 
roasted meat. When the child grows up, if a boy, he is taught to write, 
to reckon, and to follow some employment; if a girl, she is instructed in 
the knowledge of weights, in trading, spinning, and making phrouhf but 
not to sew. 

Children of both sexes are brought yp together (that is, they are not, as 
in China, kept in separate apartments). The birth of a daughter is re¬ 
garded as a particular good fortune. As the priests arc much respected, 
the majority of the children of both sexes devote themselves to a monastic 
life: this is tlie chief cause of the small population of Tibet. 

FUNKEAtS. 

At H’lassa, when a man dies, his head is forced into contact with hi.s 
knce.s, the hands are placed between the legs, and the body is kept in this 
attitude by cords; the corpse is then clothed in the ordinary dress of the 
deceased, and put into a leathern sack or a pannier. Men and women 
lament the deceased, after having suspended the body by means of cords 
to a beam. 

Lamas are invited to say prayers, and according to the means of the 
party, butter is carried to the temples to be burned before the holy images: 
a moiety of the effects left by the deceased person is givea la the temple of 
Botala; the oUier moiety is appropriated to the lamas who are invited to 
say prayers—that is, in giving them tea and in other disbursements on their 
account, so that Uic relatives of the deceased obtain nothing. . A few days 
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after the death of the person, the body is carried on shoulders to the place 
of the cutlers, who, fastening it to a stone pillar, cut up the corpse into 
small pieces, which they give to dogs to cat; this is called terrestrial burial. 
With respect to the bones, they are pounded in a stone mortar, and mixed 
with roasted meal; of this they make balls which are thrown to the dogs, 
or given to vultures; this is celestial burial. These modes of inter- 
nient are considered as very desirable.* These cutters of the dead have a 
deba as their chief. Tlie expense of this cutting up of a body amounts, 
at the very least, to some tens of silver pieces (each ivorth about Is. Eng¬ 
lish). The bodies of those who have no money arc cast into the water; 
this is called aquatic burialj and is regarded as a misfortune. 

When a lama dies, the body is burnt, and an obelisk is raised to him. 
When a poor man dies, his relatives and friends club together for the sup¬ 
port of his family. At the death of a wealthy individual, they carry 
handkerchiefs and console the relations and family: they also send tea 
and wine. 

The mourning ceremony consists in the men and women not appearing 
in ornamented habits for one hundred days, and not combing their hair or 
washing themselves: tlie females wear no ear-rings or necklaces. The 
opulent sometimes summon lamas to recite prayers for the soul of the de¬ 
ceased : all this concludes at the end of a year. Generally speaking, young 
people are respected in Tibet, whilst old men are but little regarded. Sick 
jK*ople are shunned; and the death of an individual in Avar is considered as 
a .subject of exultation for the whole family. 

EOIFIC'KS. 

The Tibetan houses are generally built of rude stone, and have several 
stories. In the houses of the great the apartments are decorated with hand¬ 
some sculptures. The inferior people and the inhabitants of the country 
commonly construct their huts on tlie declivity of mountains, in order to be 
near both wood and water. The nomade tribes dwell, for the most part, 
in tents of black felt. In H’lassa there are edilices so vast that they 
could contain several hundred persons. The great houses of the public 
officers, built in the plain, are named ka, and those of stone, whicli are 
near the mountain, are called dconfc. The latter arc strong placc.s, and 
are tenanted by the debas and chiefs. 

MEOICINKS. 

The principal agent in Tibetan medicine is divination, of the same cha¬ 
racter as that of China, by means of the tortoise and the chi. The pre¬ 
parations of the Tibetan physicians arc not, hoM’cver, the same as those of 
the Chinese. Part of the drugs arc the protluct of their own country, and 
some are received from Europe. They neither cook them nor mix them, 
but administer them in pills and powder. They examine the patient’s pulse, 
and then state the remedy. They feel the pulse, whilst holding at the same 
time the patient’s left hand in their right, and his right hand in their left. 
If the disorder is serious, they employ drugs; if it is slight, they rub the 

• See Vol. I. N.s. i>. 2GS, 
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body of the patient witli butter, and expose it to the sun. When tho 
weather is dark and misty, they cover the patient with slieets of paper, 
and perfume or ratJicr smoke him by burning pine leaves. Whether the 
malady be slight or otherwise, they make a point of sending for lamas or 
tsio-bas (married priests, not resident in convents) to recite {>rayers ; and 
they make little boys and girls sing hymns to drive away the disorder. 

TRAUE. 

Commerce, in the western countries, differs from ours (in China); it is 
curiously conducted, especially in respect to the regulations for the markets. 
In Tibet, magistrates, appointed for that purpose, exercise a peculiar ju¬ 
risdiction : they have some analogy to the establishment of inspectors of 
markets under the dynasty of Chow. In respect to the arts, the sculpture 
of the Tibetans excites admiration. This art here disputes with nature 
herself: it is carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any other 
country. 

I'he circulation of H’lassa, in trade, is a silver coin (worth about Is.) 
bearing a'ribetan inscription, with Jirabesque designs. The silver money 
is exchanged into copper. The chief articles of commerce are raw silk of 
the country, fine wool, woollen cloths, phroit/i, scented slicks nmde in the 
country, stuffs, provisions, such as raisins, nuts, peaches, and other in¬ 
digenous productions. The men and women, in Tibet, pursue trade: 
instead of being exhibited in shops, the goods are exposed u])on double 
cloths stretched upon the ground. The silk stulfs are not made in the 
country, but are imported from China. 7’hc traffic is carried on chiefly 
by women; the men are tailors or shoemakers. Amongst the foreign 
merchants arc many Mahommedans (from India) and Bokharians: the 
former trade in precious stones, pearls, and white cotton cloth. 'I'he Bok- 
barians sell phrouh, embroidered stuffs of Tibet, and Cashmere shawls. 
These are brought from Boutan, Nepal, India, &c. 'I'he itinerant mer¬ 
chants carry on a trade also in the bezoar which is found in the stomach of 
tlie ox, and assafeetida. There is always a Ueba in the markets, who 
verifies prices and adjusts disputes. The foreigners themselves, who come 
hither to carry on trade, have their superintendant, who inspects tlieir 
goods. 

ARTISTS. 

'rhe stone-cutters and furniture makers in Tibet have reached the highest 
degree of perfection. The articles made of metal, as well as the head- 
ornaments of the females, do not yield to those we have in China. Their 
images repre.senting men and plants arc excellent imitations of nature. 

Father Hyacinth obsen'es, in respect to the last opinion of the Chinese 
author, that the articles from 'Tibet which he saw at Peking (sent as trinkets 
by the Dalai' Lama, and therefore probably the most favourable specimens 
of Tibetan art), could not sustain a comparison with those of Europe: 
yet they evinced more skill than might have been expected from the .semi¬ 
savage condition of the Tibetan people. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

To THE Editor. , 

Siu; The utility of a more speedy method of communication between Great 
Britain and her highly important colonies In Hindustan has long been apparent 
to those who have turned their attention to the subject, and is, I believe, 
every day forcing itself on the attention of those who are in any way connected 
with the East-Indies, either from commercial transactions, or from having 
near and dear relations in those distant regions, more and more imperatively. 

It is certainly rather strange, when we consider the innumerable improve¬ 
ments that have been cductcd by British skill and British capital, even in the 
most remote corners of the globe, since the commencement of the present 
century, that as yet no attempt has been made to effect a junction of the 
Arabian Gulf and the Mediterranean—a junction which every one who has 
ever cast his eyes on the map of the world, must have seen to be pregnant 
with the highest and most indubitable advantages to England. Why,’* one 
is tempted to exclaim, “ do we still persist in voyaging round the dangerous 
Cape of Storms, on all occasions, when a canal of a few miles in length 
through the Isthmus of Suez would shorten the distance into less than a third, 
and reduce the dangers of the passage in an incalculable degree?” This ques¬ 
tion, I am afraid, may be more easily asked than answered. There can be no 
objection on the score of the impracticability of the scheme, for vestiges 
enough yet remain to show that the ancients actually executed it, although 
they knew nothing of the beautiful modern invention oflocks, and the thousand 
and one other contrivances of mechanical ingenuity in the science of canal 
cutting: I have often heard it triumphantly urged as an insurmountable obstacle 
to the proposed union, that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean are on far 
different levels. But, in reality, what objection is this? Can any person 
entertain it for a moment who has seen that truly national work, the Caledo¬ 
nian Canal, or even an ordinary navigable cut ? 

I hope, therefore, that, as the work is evidently so practicable, and as its 
immense importance cannot be denied, a company will be immediately formed 
to carry it into execution. There is no doubt, that if the project were once 
put in motion by a few powerful individuals, subscriptions would pour rapidly 
in, both from Great Britain and India, so that there would be no want of 
funds, especially as there would be so undeniable and fmr a prospect of a 
princely remuneration for the capital expended: and, as to time, what time 
can be more propitious than the present, when we arc at peace with all the 
world, and when Egypt is under the sway of a prince as liberal, if not as 
well-informed, as any of the monarchs of civilized Europe. I sincerely hope 
that this hint will not be suffered to drop into oblivion, but that it may be the 
means of, as it were, bringing India thrice as near to ourselves as it has been 
heretofore. Whoever may take it up, shall receive all the humble assistance it 
may be in my power to give; and I hope, Mr. Editor, will also be enabled to 
calculate with certainty on the powerful support of your pen and influence. 

But even before this splendid scheme could be eilected, a very great improve¬ 
ment might be made in the carrying of letters, if not passengers, to India; an 
improvement which is so vast and so easy, that it ought to be made at once; 
especially as the invention of steam navigation would give such extraordinary 
facilities to it. Might not a regular line of packets be established to carry des¬ 
patches from London, Portsmouth, or Falmouth, to Alexandria, or Suez, 
thence by land across the desert to some port on the Red Sea (if not so high 
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as Suez itself, at least to Kosscir), where the Enterprizct or some other Indian 
steamer, might be in waiting with, on its part, despatches from Bombay, to be 
forwarded the same way across the isthmus, and then each packet start on its 
return to its own port, so as thus to establish a eonstant and rapid communica¬ 
tion between the two countries, so long wanted, and now so imperatively 
called for ? Something of this kind, I had hoped, was about to take place 
when I heard that Il.M.S. steamer Meteor was ordered to proceed to Alexan¬ 
dria with the mail; but, alas! it appears that, for the future, she is only to go 
as far as Malta, so that little good may be looked for from that source. Besides, 
were the proper measures taken in Asia to receive and forward the mail with¬ 
out delay ? lam afraid not. 

Hoping that the present year may not pass away without strenuous exertion 
to effect the improvements I have suggested (though I by no means lay any 
claim to being the first who has done so), and that the insertion of these few 
remarks in the Asiatic Journal will contribute to arouse public attention to the 
immense importance of the subject, 

I am. Sir, &c. 

June 11/4, 1830. Anglo-Imdiakos. 


THE FAMILY OF NOAH. 

The following arc the names of the sons of Jophet and of Corner, as they 
appear in the Hebrew text and the different versions of the Genesis. It is 
copied from a table given in Potocki’s Histoire Frimilive des Peuples de la 
Kussie. 


sons of japuet. 


Hcbr. 

ijyr. 

t.'hald. Par. 

.Samar. 

•Septuag. 

Arab. 

nabb. SMias. 

Comer 

Gomor* 

Gomer 

Gomer 

Gamer 

Jamer 

Tork II 

Miigog 

Magog 

]\riigog 

Magog 

Magog 

Mujooj 

Yajooj 

Sladai 

Mcdai 

Madai 

iVIadai 

IMadoi 1 

Madai 

Mahat 

Javan 

Javan 

Javan 

Javan 

Jovan and 

Yavan 

Yooiimiiah 





Elisa 



TIiiiIkiI 

Tliiibilt 

nioubal 

Tlioiibal 

Tliobel 

Tubal 

Seen 

Mosliokh 

jMoshokh 

Mt'sliekh 

Mosliekh 

Mosok 

Mosliek 

Khorassaa 

TJiirus 

Tliiras 

Tbiras 

Tliiras 

Teiras § 

'llra-s 

Pharis 



sons of comer. 



Aslikenetz 

Ashkenetz 

Ashkenetz 

A-skenas 

Asclianaz 

Ishkenaz 

Sakdiibaii 

lliphatli 

Diphar 

Ripliath 

Itipliad 

Riphath 

Ripliaths 

Plinranjali 

Ihogormuh Thogormah Togsirmah 

Thogarmah Tlioigama 

Tojarmalt 

Yorjaii 


» iftirf. Comer. f Thubel. t Ibid. Ma<laiin. $ JW* Tiras. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. , 

No. 11. 

The Sanskrit, or that older dialect on which it was artificially con¬ 
structed, ])ossosscd a decided influence over the whole Indo-Gernianic tribe 
of langung^os, from whence arose that analofjy which we discover between 
it, the Greek, the Imtin, and most of the European tongues. But it 
will be difficult to determine whether .the Zend, and the Pehlvi, or the 
Sanskrit, exhibited the strongest marks of coincidence witli them ; because, 
of the two former, too little remains to enable us to complete the analogy. 
Where these fail, the latter fretjuently assists us; and as all three were cog¬ 
nate dialects, we are fully authorized in availing ourselves of its assistance. 
Hence we fjiscover a w'onderful similitude between many parts of the sacred 
language of India and the Gothic and Celtic tongues: this similitude, how¬ 
ever, belongs to the Median and ancient Persian dialects, and was the 
natural result of the Asiatic origin of our ancestors, and is merely distin¬ 
guishable in the Sanskrit on account of the relation which subsisted between 
it and the Zend. 

'J'hc Asm of the Edda and the Asiatic ancestors of the Druids, of whom 
mention is made in the Myvyrian Archaeology, spoke, therefore, dialects 
which were cognate to these, which became altered, modified, and incor¬ 
porated w'ith other tongues, during the various wanderings of the people 
who spoke them: of this fact, the admixture of Hebrew terras in the Celtic 
is an incontcstiblc proof, the grammar remaining perfectly distinct from the 
Hebrew. It may, indeed, be reasonably supposed that these words were 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. Still, however, in the roots, in certain 
religious phrases, in the mythology, and other particulars, the original 
Asiatic sources remain clearly recognizable. 


By some the name of the Druid has been derived from tym or 
q.d. “ a contemplative man;” by others from'the Welsh dnid, “an ab- 
solvcr of sins;”* by Mr. Davies, on the authority of Taliesin, from dar 
awA gici/dd, “a superior or chief-priest;” by Vallancey, from the Persian 
“ a good and holy man ” (in which he is evidently mistaken, since 

3J3'^ implies “a hypocrite,” like in Sanskrit) ; and by Sir Wra. 

‘ 

Ouscley, from the Persian , “a good man,” or the Arabic root , 

But I suspect the word to have been originally the same as the modern 
Persian a dervish ” (in its primary sense, “an indigent man”), 

because, in Sanskrit, the corresponding word is written , and 

may in the Zend have been still more closely approximated to the Celtic 
orthography. A dervish is defined in the Farhaug of Seri'iri to be one 
w'ho abandons the world, and devotes himself to piety and abstinence, 
which was the characteristic of ail the priests of this order. But it may 


bCC the Cvitie JJj-fiiili,, by (i. liieglltef L.q. 
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also be as satisfactorily deduced from (Tht, “ understanding, wisdom,'* 

and Ts; rad, “ to speak, or uttershould, however, the Irish form 
drui be the Vue Celtic, Sir Wni. Ouselcy’s etymology, to which may be 
added the Sanskrit (Phlra, “ a wise or learned man,” will approach 
the nearest to it. 

The Om-ruf of Strabo, the Euvates of Ammianus Marcellinus, arc 
manifestly detected in the Sanskrit vadisa (the votes of the 

Romans), “a learned and virtuous man, a sage, a seer, or prophet.” 
Cicero also records another oi-der, whom he names Saronidcs, and Diodorus 
Siculus ; if the former title be correct, it seems to have survived in 

stln'/i, “ a pundit, a wise man;” if the latter, to have been com- 

o 

pounded of sarva, “ all,” and d'hyai, “ to meditate, to reflect 
on a thing.” 

Further, we observe, that one of the (*eltic names of the sun was 
aesar,* which in Irish means “to kindle a fire:” this name we ineontro- 

vertibly discover in the Sanskrit asira, which implies both “fire” 

and “the sun;” besides which, this deity was denominated t/ia and lo<^h: 

the one is d^m, “a god,” the other the well-known word 
loka, in Its sense of “ an element,” or of “ a division of the univciNe.” 
Eire, Eirinn, Eirean, or Eirin wsus the name of one of the Celtic god¬ 
desses ; ird is one of those of the Hindii goddess of speech; Cearaf 

or Cearas, that of another deity, is inter])rctcd by an old' commentator to 
signify “fire;” and in Sanskrit ^ Aara is “asunbeam, a ray of light” 

,(to which Airana may be added) : this god is also called Daghda 

or Daghdae, which is evidently dagd'ha, « burnt or scorched by 

the sun, or fire;” and crom, “ powerful,” which is cRJT Araina, 
“ strength.” The names of his daughtt'rsj wore “ Brid or Brit, the 
goddess of poetry, and Ceacht, goddess of medicine;” his brother was 
Oghma, the inventor of the alphabet, and his children, Mithr or Midr, 
“ the rays of the sun.” Among the Hindus wc remark B'harata, 

among the names of the goddess of speech, and HITT B’harata, that 
of the inventor of the Indian drama, as well as of the sage whose devo¬ 
tions brought the goddess of poetry from heaven. That of ceacht is 

doubtful: could it have been deduced from siksh, “ to acquire 

science, whence knowledge in general acquired by study is denominated 
siAsha? That of oghma Sir Wm. Jones has shown to have been 
agama, and that of midr or mithr was mihira, “ the 


* See the Celltc Ombb. 
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sun,”—in modern Persian^^, in Zend miihra. The druidical nalh may 
be easily retraced in ^ nalha^ which enters into the epithets of several 
of the Hindu gods; hut as the Gaelic word is explained as “science, it 

may possibly have been confounded with «*///, “ to guide, to 

teach ” (according to Rosen): the correspondence between the names of 
this divinity and of the jligyptian neith is apparent. 

One of tlic most formidable of the gods revered by the Irish Druids was 
called Samhan, or Vtalsnb,* at whose annual solenmity the living inter¬ 
ceded for those who had died in the preceding year. We can, therefore, 
scarcely err in pronouncing him to have been ^1^*1 Sutnaua, or \ ama, 
the Hindu Pluto, and his title Balsab, unless the first sjallable be the 
Hebrew , may also be derived from ^ f^” bali, « a religious offering 

or sacrifice,” and sava, “ a corpse.” Mr. Higginsf remarks, that 
the learned have been in great difficulty about the origin of the names 
Samhan (or Saman) and Esmim, both of whom *^are gods of death 
consequently, as the latter title proceeded from asnianiOf 

“death,” it is certain that both etymologies arc correct 

1'he ancients were at a loss to comprehend the meaning of Cabiri, whose 
title has been deduced from the Plucnician or Hebrew, Dn03, although it 
would have been better to have derived it from the Arabic or Syriac, lliis 
name was not unknown to the Druids, for an old Irish J glossary calls Samhan, 
cabur; and it is not improbable, that the source may exist in the Sanskrit 

gab'hira, “deep, impenetrable,” as the term is used in vciy meta- 

piiorical senses. Mr. Higgins appears to imagine, that the word ♦ 

kamh, “a learned or wi.se man,” may have had some connection with the 
epithet; but this could scarcely have been the case. The chief argument in 
favour of the {Semitic derivation of the Cabiri is, that Sydic, according to 
Eusebius and Sanconiatho, wa.s their father, or chief, which seems to have 
been tlie Hebrew pHJf or the Arabic JjJua: but, notwithstanding this 

strongly presumptive evidence, the name may also be derived from 
shitThy “to be initiated, to complete a .scries of mystical observances,” 
with the affix akoy which would afford a far better interpretation. 

In the Irish dialect of the Celtic, it is actually written “ Seadhac.” 

The more accurately we examine the Celtic remains, the more evidently 
may proofs of the Asiatic origin of their theology be discerned. In the 
Irish § Chodia, God, who cannot but recognize the Persian and 
? or, as Mr. Higgins has observed, in the Celtic Bud, the Indian 
Budd'ha; in their Can, — Chandra, or the moon ; in their mystic omh, the 
equally mystic dm ; and in Psar,—Iswara ? But we may go farther, and 
extend the analogy to their religious terms: for, their tolmen or perforated 


* Cf. Celt. Dr . 
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stones, throu'fli ivliich the initiated passed, seem to have taken their name 
from talot “a hole or chasm,” and ^0]^ »imw, “to vow;” —their 
lo^an-stones seem to have been deduced by their Asiatic ancestors from 
to move, to go Jitnpiiiglyand their cromkhs or cromleachs, 

from crom, a title of onfe of their gods, and lekha, ** a deity 

besides other coincidences, which might be cited, exhibiting too groat ana¬ 
logies to be accounted fortuitous. 

But the most singular vestige of Asiatic remains among the Druids is 
yet to be produced. In one of Taliesin’s odes—a circiiniKlance which 1 
noticed some years since—four lines occur, which the bard ascribes to the 
ancestors of his race. They arc 

Brithi Brilhoi, 

Nu oes >ni edi, 

Brithi Brithumi, 
idi/ch edi, edi euroi. 

The ode relates to the [micession of Hu Gadarn, who, in the Asiatic 
Besearvhes, has been referred to Prithu-raja, of whose, name the Celtic 
Title is in fact a close translation ; and these lines arc quoted as parts of an 
ancient hymn, which was sung on the occasion. 'J'hc singularity is, tlial 
each word has its counterpart in the tSauski’it, but that the orthographical 
rules of the Sanskrit grammar have not been observed, whence it bcr’omes 
dcducible, tliat the lines belonged to some JVledian or Indian dialect, with 
whose grammar they may have been in strict accovilance. \^’riting them, 
therefore, in a crude state, without rr'gaitl to the enpinrnic rules of the 
Hindu grammarians, we may not only perceive their almo.st absolute iden¬ 
tity with the quotation in Taliesin, but may also observe, that they continue 
the sense and allusions of the preceding distich. 

»n:5r^3EfT:. 

^ ^ 

O Sovereign of the Earth ! (Un Gadarn) 

In (pur) ships be thou conductor! 

O sovereign of Britain! 

Be (our) friend! be.(oMr) commander! 

Here, it is to be observed, that ^ is one of the titles of Budd’ha, 
with whom the Celtic antiquarians have identified Hu Gadarn, and that, 
although this construction is contrary to the elegance of the Sanskrit, it is 
conformable to that of the Zend, which was unpolished, and allowed one 
vowel to open upon another without the blending of semi-vowels. It is 
also to be recollected, that if the terms can be discovered in the Sanskrit, 

• nrithanai probably implws Britain t it might nbo be O sovereign, conduct (»«) I 
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Mounittineers of China. 
it is presumptive lliat tliey likewise existed in the Zend or some of its dia¬ 
lects, in wiiicii, if the pariictilnr dinlect could be determined, the resem¬ 
blance would appear still more strikin^^ than it now appears, although the 
Sanskrit is written witliout regard to the grammatical laws of pernuitation ; 
for, where the branch of that family of languages, to which these lines 
appertained, cannot be positively designated, they cannot be so satisfactorily 
retraced as by citing the corresponding words in their most uncultivated forms. 
Hut even as they are now exhibited, combined with the other examples, 
tliey are suilicient to demonstrate the fact, that traces of an Asiatic descent 
still survive in the remains of the Celts. 

1). G. Wait. 


MOUNTAINEERS OP CHINA. 

It is well known, that in several of the provinces of China there arc moun¬ 
taineers but [lartially, and some not at all, subject to the Chinese government. 
The different families, or tribes, eighty in number, arc distinguished by a great 
variety of names, and considerable difference in their customs, dress, and 
manners. 

1st. The Yay~low mountaineers.—These are fond of lighting. In agriculture 
they use no cattle. The women braid their hair on the top of their heads, and 
u-car a bonnet in the shape of a fan, ornamented with silver thread. It is fas¬ 
tened with long pins, fasliioned like a guitar. Double rings are suspended 
from their ears, and they wear several large rings round their*necks. Their 
clothes are short, with an embroidered border at the edge. In marriage it is a 
fixed rule that sister’s daughters should marry brother’s sons. If the bride¬ 
groom be unable to pay the dowry, the bride’s parents wait till the children 
that may be born shall be able to pay it. If the uncle have no sons, the niece 
must still be given to him, that he may provide a husband for her. The uncle 
pays the dowry, and the niece becomes his, and it depends on his will whether 
ever she be married or not. 

2d. The Tsmg-chung mountaineers.—They bind their heads with blue cloth, 
and wear blue garments, from which circumstance they derive their name. 
Tliey pound together the bones of cows, horses, dogs, and fowls, and mix the 
mass with pounded rice: when this becomes sour and stinking, they deem it 
excellent food. The women arc fair, and excel in embroidering with the needle. 
They are skilful at chess, and delight in playing at hand-ball. Their parents 
connive at their illicit intercourse, but they fear their brothers. When they 
marry, the dowry consists of cattle and liquors. They arc ignorant of letters. 

3d. The Tsang‘<huh4ung mountaineers live in the province of Kwei-Chow. 
Their young women all wear white. The married women wear a square cap 
of line cloth, and tie their hair behind in the form of a tail hanging down, about 
a cubit long: they rub it with hog’s lard, which makes the smell very offensive. 
When kindred congratulate each other, the visiter takes a jar of liquor on his 
back, leads a sheep in his hand, and binds several suits of raiment round him. 
Presenting these he boasts of his riches. The boihes of the dead arc burnt, 
and the residue of the bones interred. 

In one of the clans, husbands nurse the infants, and the wives go forth to 
labour. A dying relative has his neck wrenched round, that he may see those 
who come after him. Another is greatly devoted to Budhism, and spends 
diiys and nights in orgies to Melih Budh.* 

• From the Canton Rffi/ier. 
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i%ti0cdlani(0» €iviginiil anti S^lrrt, 

rilOCF.EDINGS OF SOCTETIKS. 

Jiot/al Asiatic Socicli/, Afondat/, June 7^A. 1H30.—The seventh anniversary 
meeting of this Society was held this day. 

In the absence of the president, the Right lion. Sir Gore Oiiselcj’, Bart., 
vice-president, took the chair. 

The acting secretary (Colonel Broughton) proceeded to read the Couneil’s 
report of the Socictj'’s progress during tlie past year. The report is as follows : 

“*1. Upon the occasion of again meeting the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpose of laying before them a 
general statement of the afliiirs of the institution, and rendering an account of 
their own proceedings during the past year, the Council have the satisfaction 
of being able to congratulate them on the progressive prosperity of the 
Society. 

“2. The auditor’s report will be read to you, from which it will appear, that 
if the Society cannot be called rich from accumulated futuls, it may at least 
be considered flourishing; inasmuch as the ojicratious of the current year were 
commenced with a clear balance of jL' 131. ISs. 7d., uncucnmbcrcd with any, 
debt, while there is a fair prospect of a still larger sum remaining in hand at 
it.s close. The Council trust, therefore, that you will give them credit for a 
not unthrifty yanagcniciit of your affairs ; by which, without shrinking from 
expenditure when they considered it justly called for, tliey have been able to 
bring the yearly expenses within the limits of an income, the continuance of 
which may be fairly calculated upon. 

“ 3. The Council have to announce that an ofiicial intimation has been 
received of the incorporation of the two literary societies of Madras, under 
the designation of “ The bladras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Societyand of the acceptance, by the Society so incorporated, of 
the term.s proposed by this Society, and its union with it. 

“ 4, The Society has sustained the loss, during the year that has passed, of 
several of its friends and patrons, by death and other causes. Among them it 
will particularly lament that of Major James Ilcmiell, the illustrious and philo¬ 
sophic geographer of India, who has now closed a life ]>rotractcd beyond the 
usual span of mortality, and devoted, even to its latest hour, to the ardent 
and indefatigable pursuit of knowledge; and that of Mr. Wilbcrforce, who, 
the meeting will hear with regret, assigns increasing infirmities as a reason for 
retiring from the active occupations of a life dedicated to the service of his 
fellow-creatures. 

“ 5. To counterbalance the losses now alluded to, the Council have the 
satisfaction to announce the accession of one honorary, three corresponding, 
twenty foreign, seven non-resident, and twcnt 3 '-nine resident members ; making 
a total of sixty additional members, and a clear increase of forty-three, since 
the last annual meeting. Among these arc included the names of II.Il. the 
Pasha of Egypt, whose liberality in the endowment of colleges and support of 
a certain number of his subjects while acquiring the improvements of every 
branch of science in the diUcrent countries of Europe, ns well as in cultivating 
generally a taste for literature and the arts among his people, appeared to the 
C^mncil a just ground for recommending his Highness for the distinction of 
hoiiorarj member of the Society; while those of General Count Paskcwitch' 
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J2rivans>ki, tlic Baron van dor Ca|icllan, his Excellency the American Minister, 
Professors Cliarmoy and Wilken, General Count de Boigno, the Abbe Bellanti, 
Mr. Washington Irving, and many others of celebrity and reputation among 
the learned of the Continent and the New World, have been added to the lisf 
pt foreign members. That of corresponding members exhibits the addition of 
those of Don Nicholas Pereira, in Ceylon; Lieut, liow'landson, of the College 
of Fort St. George; and Dr. Waitz, in Java. 

“ 6. Two reports of the Committee of Correspondence will be found in thp 
appendix to the fuscieulus of the Transactions now in course of publication. 
The learned and talented chairman of that Committee will have the honouf 
of addressing yon personall}' in explanation of its proceedings during the past 
year, when it will appear that its attention has been zealously turned to the 
investigation of the history, religion, and habits of that interesting |)cuple the 
Parsecs of Persia and Bombay, as well as of the Afghans, the Jews of Cochin, 
and the Arabs of the Malabar coast; to the proceedings, as far as they relate 
to literature and education, of the Roman missionaries throughout Asia, to 
the geugru])hy of the three great riversof India, the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Brahmaputra; and to the elucidation of the interesting circumstances which 
attended the intercourse that subsisted in the earliest ages Imtwecn Arabia, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ceylon. 

“ 7 . ThcConncil have always been accustomed to regard with great interest, 
the formation of a library and miiseiun, us specially teiuling to promote and 
extend the general objects of the Society. They have tlicreforc much satis¬ 
faction in announcing to you that both these departments have, during the 
])ast year, been increased by many splendid ami valuable donations. A detailed 
list of these contributions, with a s[iccification of the names of those friends of 
the institution who have presented them, will, agreeably to the rides of the 
Society, appear in the Appendix ; but the Council caunut deny themselves the 
satisfaction of thus publicly acknowledging the obligations which the Society 
in an especial manner owes to the following bodies and inilividuals for their 
magnificent and interesting donations.” (As these have all been noticed in 
our reports of the Society’s general meetings, on the occasion of their being 
presented, it is unnecessary to repeat them here; among them, however, we 
may observe, particular notice is taken of the donations of 11. II. U. Abbas 
Mirzn, the lion. East-Iudia Company, Lady Raliic^, Mrs. Ilebcr, Bir George 
Staunton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Baber, Colonels llopkinsun, Harriot, and Brigg.s, 
the College Council of Fort William, &c. See. 'i'he report then continues.) 
“ The Council must not here omit to notice a valuable adtlilion made to the 
museum by Mr, Broughton, of a monuincnfal stone procured by the late Consul 
General in Egypt, Mr. Salt, during his travels in Egypt and Abyssinia, con¬ 
taining an inscription in the ancient CuHc character, so perfect and legible as 
to admit of a complete copy and translation being made by a member of the 
Society, Mr. Haughton, eminent for his skill and acquirements in Eastern 
langm^cs. The Council still hope to be able to add this very curious docu¬ 
ment to the present part of the 'TranmclUms; and will therefore only here 
observe that the inscription bears date nearly 800 years ago (A JI. 430), and 
iniiy therefore be considered, as far ius they are aware, the most ancient monu¬ 
mental inscription existing in so perfect a form. 

“ 8. The library of the Society now exhibits a collection of nearly 900 printed 
works in various languages, comprehending books upon almost every branch 
of Oriental literature and .science. A very perfect chvsscd catalogue of that 
collection has been compiled, with an alphabetical index, in a manner highly 
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creditable to the compiler, Mr. Walker, one of the junior officers of the So¬ 
ciety, calculated to render the contents of the library more easily available fur 
those who may resort to it for the purposes of reference or research. A copy 
of this catalogue will be inserted in the Appendix for the use of the members, 
and a certain number of copies will be printed for circulation among the learned 
and scientific societies in this kingdom and on the Continent. 

" 9. The Council have taken measures for the formation of similar catalogues 
of the Museum and of the collection of MSS., as well those in Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, as in the languages of Europe. Works which 
will undoubtedly require some time to complete, but which, when completed, 
will tend to class the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society among the most 
valuable and important of those existing, devoted to Oriental subjects. 

** 10. The Council have the pleasure to lay before the meeting a copy of the 
second part of the second volume of the Society's Transactions. Some cir¬ 
cumstances have occurred unexpectedly to delay the printing of tlic Appendix, 
and, of course, its distribution. The Council hope, however, that in a few 
days the numbers will be put in circulation among the members; and they 
trust that, on a perusal of its contents, it will be considered as interesting, 
and calculated to maintain the character of the Society among the learned 
engaged in similar studies and pursuits. To one article in particular the 
Council arc anxious to attract attention. They allude to the plates of the 
Arabian globe, and the able memoir illustrating it, of the learned Oriental 
scholar, l)r. Dorn. This curious relic of the early arts of Arabia, which has 
been deposited with the Society by one of its oldest and most drstingiiishcd 
6up{)ortcrs, the Governor of Bomba}-, was presented to him, as the most 
precious testimonial he could ofier of the esteem and regard of himself and 
his people, by the Archimandrite, or religious chief of the Bohras, a sect 
found in considerable numbers throughout the Rajpoot states, where they 
carry on extensive mercantile transactions, and who ofl^r in themselves an 
object of curious and interesting research. This venerable chief stated to Sir 
John Malcolm that the Jiohras were the direct descendants of the followers of 
the Sheikh ul Jabal, the celebrated ‘ Old Man of the Mountains ;* that they 
had settled in Persia, and had brought the globe in question witli them when 
they sought refuge in Hindustan from the persecution they encountered in that 
country. It is earnestly to be hoped that a more detailed account of the 
globe itself, and of its former possessors, which has been promised by Sir J. 
Malcolm, will not be forgotten when that gentleman shall again have found 
leisure iu the retirement of his native country, to resume those studies and 
pursuits which more immediately connect him with this Society. 

" 11. The Council have frcqumitly expressed their sentiments respecting origi¬ 
nal communications. On the present occasion, they have to acknowledge the 
receipt of many on subjects of great interest as well as entertainment ; but they 
gladly avail themselves of-the opportunity again to urge upon the considera¬ 
tion of those members in particular, whose studies, acquirements, or vocations 
have qualified them in a sjiecial manner to contribute such papers, and upon 
the members in general, that it is by a constant supply of such contributions 
that the reputation, if not the very existence, of the Society, must be mainly 
supported: and they would add, that it must be in the power of many indi¬ 
viduals, especially of such as have resided for any time in the East, to con¬ 
tribute the result of their personal observations in such a shape, as if they be 
not calculated to stand the ordeal of deliberate criticism in the printed 'Trans- 
actions, may yet afi'ord an hour’s cnlcrtainnicnt in the meeting room; and so, 
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by amusing and gratifying curiosity, contribute very materially to the welfare 
of the Society. 

“ A Committee has been appointed to revise the regulations of the Society, 
and to propose such alterations of the old, or additions of new laws, as might 
appear to be desirable. The alterations, however, proposed by that Com¬ 
mittee are merely verbal; and they have recommended only the adoption' of 
one new regulation in addition to those which have already received the sanc¬ 
tion of a general meeting. This new article, which will be submitted for your 
decision, is merely intended to regulate, by a recorded law, what has in 
practice been long acted upon, viz. the admission of the public to view the 
Society’s museum. The Council are anxious to make this indulgence more 
generally known, because they have reason to believe, from the increased 
number of visitors who have resorted during this year to the museum, and 
the satisfaction expressed by the individuals, including persons of the highest 
rank, who have so visited it, that it is well calculated to advance the great 
objects of the Society, by attracting and gratifying public attention and 
curiosity. 

“ In conclusion, the Council have only to entreat the continued support of 
the friends of the Society, and again to urge the Itearty and active co-operation 
of its members, us the only but certain means by which its increasing pros¬ 
perity may be confidently anticipated, and the Royal Asiatic Society be 
made an honour to that country, interested beyond all others in the history, 
.literature, and science of the East.” 

The report was received with much approbation by a very full meeting; and 
it was resolved, upon the motion of the Right lion, the Earl Amherst, se¬ 
conded by Major-General llardwickc, that it be adopted and printed. 

The report of the auditors (Sir William Ouselcy, Knt.; Thomas Hervey 
Buber, Es(|.; and John Francis Davis, E.sq.), u|)on the state of the Society’s 
accounts for the year IS2Q, was then delivered by the first-named auditor. 
All abstract of the dillerent statements is subjoined : 

No. l.—lleceipU from Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1839. 


By subscriptions and compositions .jEl,113 5 O 

Dividend on stock. 72 12 lO 

I’rodticc of sale of stuck three per cent. Cons. 400 O O 

Tlie Hon Kasulndia Company’s annual donation . 10.> 0 O 


Total receipts for 1829. £I,(>V0 17 10 

No. 2.—Payments for the same period. 

Expenses ns per vouchers .d; 1,208 10 9 

Itc-payineut of balanci! due to Uiu Treasurer Dec. 31 , 1828 3.'i0 8 6 


Total payments. 1,558 19 3 

Balance in the bands of tlie Treasurer, Dec. 31, 1829. 1.31 18 7 


N.B.—Omitting, on the one hand, the j^400 produced by the sale of stock, and on 
the other, the rc-puymentof the lialancc due to the Treasurer, there nas an actual excess 
of receipts over expenditure this year of £82. 7s, Id. 

No. —Tlie following shews the state of the Society’s funds on the 1st inst; 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to Juno 1 .£782 19 3 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands. 131 18 7 

- 914 17 10 

Payments for the same period . 390 12 O 


Balance in Treasurer's hands, June 1 


lu 


£S2-t 
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No. 4,*—The total nssetii of tlic Society are stated at £5, 111. .'Is. '1(1. by csiiin.itc. 

No..';.—The estimated receipts for tlie current year are..£1,101 0 8 

No. 0 .—The estimated expenditure for the same period is. O 8 

Estimated excess of receipts.. .£l.‘;() 0 O 

The auditors consider it desirable that the stock sold out should he re¬ 
placed, and therefore strongly urge the members to invite such of their friends 
iis feel an interest in the promotion of Oriental literature to join the Society; 
and when (they observe) it is remembered that there are many hundreds of 
retired East-Indians still unconnected with the Society, they confidently an¬ 
ticipate not only an increase of its income, but also of its cQicicncy, by the ad¬ 
dition of many of that highly respectable and intelligent class to its numbers. 

It was moved by Dr. Whitclaw Ainslic, seconded by Suiiuicl Skinner, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that the auditors’ report be a(loj>ted and printed, 
and that the thanks of the meeting be given to the auditors. 

The report of the Committee of Correspondence was delivered verbally by 
the chairman of that committee. Sir Alexander .fohnston. I le commenced by 
sketching in general terms the object.®, of the Society, for the more cHcctual 
prosecution of which the Committee (if Corrc.spondcncc was established ; and 
next adverted to four ]>rincipal objects of ie.search which had more particu¬ 
larly occupied the attention of the Committee during the past year. Tlic fir.st 
.was a coiiiparixon of the languages or dialects existing throughout Polync.sia : 
this being a subject in which that celebrated scholar, llaron Win. de Humboldt, 
takes a deep interest, the Committee have exerted themselves to procure for 
him such information as was in their power, and in their exertions to this effect 
they had been most materially aided by the iccalous and active co-operation of 
Sir Charles Colville, the governor of the Mauritius, who, among other proofs 
of his de.sirc to promote the views of the Committee by cvciy means in his 
power, has presented them with some works printed by the missionaries at 
Tanarivoii, in the Madagascar language; these works had been forwarded by 
the Committee to Baron Humboldt, who hud in the most marked manner ex¬ 
pressed his gratification at the attention thus shewn him by the Committee. 

The second point was the subject of the early communications, whether 
commercial or warlike, which had existed between Europe and Asia ; and 
for the prosecution of their inquiries upon this interesting topic the Committee 
had been favoured with many valuable hints by one of the most able men in 
Europe in this branch of learning. Dr. llecren, professor of history in the 
University of Gottingen; and the Committee were also in ex|)cctatian of de¬ 
riving great and valuable information from the contents of libraries at Cordova, 
Seville, Venice, Constantinople, and Odessa. 

Thirdly, the Committee had devoted its attention to the history of the in¬ 
stitutions of property in land and slaves, and of marriage, among every class 
of inhabitants throughout the whole extent of India. On the subject of jiro- 
perty in slaves the Committee expect great assistance from the knowledge 
ciuincntiy possessed thereon by Mr. Baber; while on that of landed tenures, 
the lately published work of Col. Briggs was of infinite value, and was highly 
eulogized by Sir Alexander. With reference to the institution of marriage, as 
one of the greatest importance, in a moral, a social, and a political view, the 
Committee were anxiously engaged in collecting information respecting the 
diilcrcnt modes in which it exists amongst so vast a variety of dificrent nations 
and tribes as is found in India. 

Lastly, the CommiUce had had under its consideration the subject of the 
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history of the various settlements of foreigners, which have taken plate in 
Iiiilia from the earliest periods, and embracing both Europeans and Asiatics, 
with reference to the motives for such colonisation, the circumstances attending 
the several settlements, their effects upon the ori^nal inhabitants of the 
country, as regards their religion, manners, customs, and political situation, 
and the present cuiulition of their descendants actually existing in India- 
Under this head would be included the Jews of Cochin, the Afghans, the 
Parsecs of Surat and Bombay, and the Mahomedans of all classes, as well 
as the natives of different European countries who have been connected with 
India, ns tlic Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, the Danes, and the English 
themselves. With respect to the Jews, the Rev. Mr. Milman, who has 
recently written a history of that people, and Ijord Prudhoe, who in the 
course of Itis recent travels in the East employed himself in tracing the route 
of Moses and the Israclitish nation from Egypt to Canaan, have promised 
their assistance to the Committee; while in the remaining branches the Com- 
inittcc place great reliance upon the promised exertions of Sir Chas. Colville, 
Sir Chas. Forbes, Dr. Dorn, many of the very able descendants of Europeans 
in India, ns Mr. George Hughes, Mr. Ricketts, and many other individuals of 
Icaniing and talent. 

Sir Alexander .lohnston having concluded the address of which the pre- 
cciliug is au outline, it w’as moved by Sir AVilliam Ouselcy, seconded by 
Godfrey Higgins, Es(j., and carried uiianiinously, “ that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Sir Alexander Johnston for his very able rcjmrt just 
delivered, and that he be rcqiie.stcd to reduce the same to writing for tiic pur-* 
pose of its being printed.” 

Col. 'fod proposed the new regulation relative to the admission of the 
public to view the Society’s museum on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
between the liours of eleven and four, by means of the personal or written 
introduction of a member, or by tickets obtainable by members at the So¬ 
ciety’s bouse; and the proposition being seconded by Mr. Richard Solly, was 
adopted by the meeting. 

Sir Gore Ousclcy then briefly addressed the meeting in explanation of the 
Society’s situation and prospects, after which the votes of thanks to the 
Council and officers were proposed and agreed to, and the council and officers 
for the ensuing year were balloted for. 

The report of the scrutineers (Col. D’Arcy and G. Higgins, Esq.) declared 
the following gentlemen to be withdrawn from the Council, viz. liords Spencer 
and Ashley; Dr. B. G. Babington; Col. Blackburne; Major Carnac; J. F- 
Davis, Esq.; J. Hodgson, Esq.; and W. Marsden, Esq.; and the following. 
to be elected in their stead, viz. Lords Melville and Bexley; Sir W. Ou.seley; 
'J'. H. Baber, Esq.; Col. Broughton ; N. B. Edmonstonc, Esq.; G. C. Haugli- 
ton, E.s{j.; and Henry St. George Tucker, Es(|. 

No alteration was reported in the list of officers, excepting the election of 
Col. Broughton to fill the vacant office of secretary. 

Sir Gore Ousclcy having left the chair, the thanks of the meeting were 
iinamniously returned to thejright hon. gentleman for his able conduct in the 
chair. The meeting then adjourned to the 19th inst. 

The general meeting of the Society was held June 19th; Sir Alexander 
Johnston, vice-president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the anniversary meeting held on the 7th inst. were read and, 
confirmed; after which the following donations were presented, viz. '.From 
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Sir A. Johnston, vice-president Royal Asiatic Society, MS. translation of 
Val^ntyn’s works on Ceylon and Java, 4 vols. folio. From the Council of 
the College of Fort William, the collections of works referred to in the annual 
report; comprising publications in Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Ac. &c. printed for the use of the college. From Abraham Welland, Esq., a 
splendid Persian MS., containing the Shah Jehan Nameh. This is the copy 
made expressly for that emperor, and bears his autograph in a compartment 
of the first page, reserved for that purpose. From Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, 
Bart., a very fine copy of the JToruR, in Arabic, with a paraphrase in Persian. 
From Dr. Cornwell, of Madras, five volumes of Persian MSS. From J. 
Avdall, Esq. of Calcutta, a copy of his translation of Chaniich’s JIutory of 
Armenia. 

A great number of other donations were presented from the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Haughton, Mons. Julicn, Capt. Grindlay, 
Dr. Knapp, Mons. de Hammer, the Council of King’s College, the Jiinnean 
Society, the Cambridge Philosophical Society, the Medico-Botanical Society, 
&c. &c. 

Mordaunt Ricketts, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

A short paper, communicated by Mrs, Skinner, was read; it was intended 
to illustrate the history of the Salagrama presented by that lady to the. So¬ 
ciety a short time ago. The thanks of the meeting were returned to Mrs. 
Skinner for the communication. 

The reading of Sir W. Jones’s letters to Mr. Davis was concluded, and 
thanks ordered to be returned to Mr, J. F. Davis for their communication. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 3d of July. 

Oriental Translation Fund.—A meeting of the subscribers to this institution 
was held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 14th June; the 
Right Hon. Earl Amherst in the chair. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., acquainted the meeting that he 
was authorized by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex to express his sin¬ 
cere regret, that his Majesty’s lamented illness prevented his taking the chair 
on this occasion. 

Sir Gore then, as chairman of the Translation Committee, rqad the follow¬ 
ing report of its proceedings since the last anniversary: 

** Third Report of the Oriental Translation Committee. 1830. 

** The members ofthe Oriental Translation Committee, in ofiering this their 
third annual report to the members of the royal family, the nobilit)', and the 
gentlemen, who have so generously patronized and munificently supported this 
long-wished-for institution, entertain sanguine hopes that the simple recital of 
the incidents, labours, and acts of the past year will convince the subscribers, 
in a gratifying manner, that the interesting objects for which they have so nobly 
granted .their fostering protection, are in as fiourishing a state of progress as 
they could have hoped for, and will obviate the necessity of their soliciting the 
attention of the subscribers to more than a simple statement of facts. 

** In the first place, the Committee have the gtateful task of announcin. c.o- 
the subscribers the gracious and munificent act of his Majesty, who, shortly 
after the last meeting, with his usual beneficent protection of literature, on 
being presented with the five works then printed at their expense, ordered two 
gold medals, of the value of twenty-five guineas each, to be annually bestowed 
upon those learned translators who may be considered worthy of this royal 
g^ft. A suitable device and motto having been agreed on by the Committee, 
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and submitted by the chairman to his Majesty, they have nomr the honour of 
placing before the subscribers, for their inspection, the medal of which the 
King has graciously condescended to express his approbation. 

“ Although the Committee feel and regret the absence of a most active and 
zealous colleague. Colonel Fitz-Clarence, they avail themselves of the circuBi> 
stance of his not being present at this meeting, to express to the subscribers, 
without wounding bis modesty, their unqualified admiration of the persevering 
zeal, successful exertions, and eminent talent with which he has advanced the 
direst objects of the institution, during his sojourn in the * Eternal City ;* 
and they feel confident that the resolution of thanks for, and confirmation o^ 
his acts, which the Committee have unanimously come to, will be joyously 
re-echoed by the subscribers. 

“ Although the Colonel suffered much at first from the climate of Rome, 
which disabled him for all exertion, he made up amply for it, as soon as the 
state of his health permitted. A copy of the learned Professor Lee’s transla¬ 
tion of Ibn Batuta's Travels, he presented, in person, to his Holiness the 
Pope; who not only received it most graciously and thankfully, but, to mark 
his approbation of the establishment of the Oriental Translation Fund, imme¬ 
diately gave orders that the literary treasures of the Vatican library should be 
thrown open to the Colonel’s researches. To this was added every assistance 
from the celebrated scholar, Monseigneur Angelo Mai, who, by the well-judged 
selection of tiie Papal government, since sanctioned by the approbation of'thc 
European republic of letters, had been constituted librarian, with permission 
to transcribe any manuscript contained in it, at the wish of the Committee. 

** To avail himself of the fruits of this most desirable acquisition, and at 
the same time to fulfil the wishes of the Committee, in establishing a perma¬ 
nent connexion with Rome, Col. Fitz-Clarence exerted his best ingenuity' to¬ 
wards selecting such individuals for a * Branch Corresponding Committee at 
Rome,’ as, in addition to their eligibility on the score of excellent character, 
profound learning, and high attainment in Oriental literature, were sure to be 
approved of by the Pontifical government. 

“ It naturally suggested itself to the Colonel that our countiyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, an accomplished orientalist, and the head of the English college 
at Rome, who besides his fitness for the office by station and talent, possesses 
a hearty zeal for the cultivation of Eastern lore, and every other qualification, 
should be solicited to accept the office of chairman. In this grand desideratum 
he has been successful; as also in appointing two learned colleagues to Dr. 
Wiseman, viz. the Rev. Dr. Cullen, sub-rector of the Propaganda Rde esta¬ 
blishment, a gentleman equally well qualified by ability aiftl learning; and an 
English gentleman, Mr. Lewis, an excellent Arabic scholar, who passes hi» 
time in the cultivation of literature, between Rome and Sienna. 

“ Letters from the Committee, confirming the above arrangement, will be 
immediately forwarded to Rome, similar to those addressed to the Indian pre¬ 
sidencies, which are already before the subscribers; and we entertain the most 
sanguine hopes that this appointment will be of the utmost utility to the main 
objects of the Society, as well as to our lexicographers and philologists, for 
whom we can obtain many lights in colloquial knowledge, from the natives of 
so many eastern countries as are assembled in that city. 

It is almost unnecessary to draw the attention of the Subscribers to the 
very great advantages which this institution must derive from the meritorious, 
exertions of our zealous colleague at the Roman capital. It will at once sug¬ 
gest itself that Rome possesses many celebrated orientalist.*t; that its constant, 
Asiat.Jour, N.S.Vol. 2. No. 7. 2 1 
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and direct communication with many parts of Western Asia, and the influx of 
learned natives of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia, who flock to the 
Propaganda Fide, to study for the priesthood, aflbt'd great facility for the at¬ 
tainment of the objects of this Society, and that the Vatican and other libraries 
ofler almost inexhaustible means for the cultivation of eastern literature. 

The Committee feel bound in justice to add, that the zeal of Col. Fitz- 
Clarence, in advancing the objects of the Society, has been fully equalled by 
the address and talent with which be made the necessary arrangements— 
secured the sanction and approbation of the Roman government, and obtained 
the active and willing co-operaUon of the various learned bodies in that city, 
and their erudite members, as also in acquiring the aid of that powerful 
institution the Propaganda Fide. 

“ The heads of that college, in a most liberal manner, expressed their wil¬ 
lingness to proceed conjointly with us in our desirable undertaking, and placed 
«t our disposal the use of their founts and presses for the oriental texts of such 
works as we may wish to publish in the original character; and the assistance 
of their professors and resident orientalists, for composition and correction. 
They have also presented the Committee with specimens of their various 
types; and from Col. Fitz-Clarence’s calculation, a great saving must accrue 
in our future publications of voluminous eastern texts, as contrasted with the 
expense incurred in England. 

“ The learned members of the Corresponding Committee at Rome have 
promised to publish in Italian, in the various periodical works circulated in 
Italy, a concise prospectus of the views of our institution; and it may be ex¬ 
pected that ere long wc shall receive numerous ofiers of translations from all 
■quarters of the European continent. 

“ In general. Col. Fitz-Clarence found that amongst the oriental scholars, 
with whom he took pains to become acquainted at Rome, the Syriac and He¬ 
brew were more known than the other eastern languages. The chairs of 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew at the Sapienza are well filled by Signors Lance, 
Motza, and Sartc. The latter gentleman for general oriental erudition is not 
to be surpassed in Europe, and he has partly promised to Col. Fitz-Clarence, 
a translation from a Syriac manuscript of Abulfarage very shortly, which Dr, 
Nott, prebend of Winchester, has most kindly undertaken to translate from 
Latin into English. 

** Our active colleague made the acquaintance of Signor Habaschi, a native 
of the neighbourhood of Barout, originally educated at the Propaganda Fide, 
and now a resident agent at Rome for one of the Syrian bishops; and also of 
B young German oilentaiist, Dr.Kieugli, who has acquired a good knowledge of 
Arabic during a five years* residence in Egypt. 

" Although most of the learned men in official situations at Rome are too 
much occupied for us to expect from them translations of a voluminous nature, 
still there is every reason to hope that Dr. Wiseman and Signor Sarte will 
have the kindness to employ their leisure hours occasionally in translations 
from the Syriac authors. Dr. Kleugh has obligingly undertaken a translation 
from El Vakedi’s account of the Conquest of Syria, from the Arabic; and 
Signor Habaschi has bad the goodness to promise us a translation of a history 
of the Circassian dynasty of Mamlukes in Egypt. 

“ Col. Fitz-Clarence informs the Committee, that he found the Grand Duke 
of Tusoiny very ardent in oriental research, and employing a learned gentle¬ 
man at Florence to translate a very valuable work from Arabic, * the History 
fif the Moors in Spain, by Muhammed al Moghrebi,* into Italian; and the 
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aame gentltMitan haa expressed a wish to be employed by this institution. His 
Imperial Highness also requested CoL Fits-Olarence to enrol his name in the 
list of subscribers to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The subscribers will have learned from the public papers, that an esta¬ 
blishment on a very liberal and encouraging plan, for the cultivation of oriental 
literature, is nearly completed at St. Petersburg; and certainly since tlie eslaf 
blishmcnt of the Oriental Translation Fund in England, eastern learning has 
been more assiduously cultivated throughout the continent of Europe, than 
for many years before. This is as it should be; and the Committee feel con* 
vinced that the subscribers will sympathize with them in the gratification which 
this amiable rivalry excites. The Russian Oriental University is on an ex¬ 
tensive scale; almost all the living languages of the East are to be taught in 
it by natives of the respective countries, assisted by and under the entire 
management of European professors. 

“ The Committee have the gratification of informing the subscribers, that 
the Corresponding Committee at Calcutta have already transmitted to them a 
list of subscriptions to the Oriental Translation Fund, and part of a transln. 
tion made by Dr. John Tytier of the Khazanac ul 11m, a Persian system of 
Mathematics, of which the original is being printed at Calcutta at the expense 
of the Bengal government. 

“ The translation of a tract written by a Buddhist against the Brahminic^ 
castes, has also been sent to this Committee by them, accompanied by the 
information that translations of the * Hedayet ul Islam,’ by W. T. Robertson, 
Esq., and of the * Book of Jasher,’ by the Rev. William Adam, have been 
tendered for their acceptance. On the subject of the latter work, the Com¬ 
mittee arc making such researches as may enable them to make further com¬ 
munications at a future opportunity.” 

[The report then enumerates the works published by the Oriental Trans^ 
latio.n Fund since the last anniversary.] 

** In addition to these works, which have been delivered to the subscribers, 
the Committee have the pleasure of laying before this meeting three other 
works, the printing of which is expected to be finished about the end of this 
month. They are. Professor Neumann’s translation of the Armenian History 
of Vartan ; Professor Rosen’s translation of an Arabic System of Algebra; 
and Major Stewart’s translation of the Autobiography of the Emperor Ta¬ 
merlane. 

“ The Committee regret extremely that the printing of the text and a trans¬ 
lation of Idrisi’s geography is at present suspended, through an accident that 
happened to the Rev. Mr. Renouard; from the effects of which, however, they 
are happy to announce, he is now recovering. 

Mr. Mitchell’s having been called to Constantinople, has also for a time 
suspended the printing of his translation of the Maritime Wars of the Turks; 
but it is expected that it will soon be resumed and completed. 

" The History of Georgia, that was included among the works preparing 
for publication, has been withdrawn from the list, in consequence of a trans¬ 
lation of it in Ru.ssian and French having been recently published at St. 
Petersbuig. 

** The publication of original texts being one of the objects for which the 
Oriental Translation Fund was established, the Committee have the pleasure 
of announcing that, in addition to the text of the Arabic work on algebra 
which is already printed, the Persian text of the Autobiography of Sheikh 
Mohammed All Hazin is now in the press; and that Ibn Haukui’s Geography, 
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Hnji Khalfa’s Bibliographical Dictionary, the Sheref Nameh, and the History- 
of Mazendaran and T^aristan, will be accompanied by the Arabic or Persian 
texts. 

“ The Committee feel much pleasure in informing this meeting, that a 
translation of the History of Japan made by Mr. Titsingh, and revised by Mr. 
Klaproth, will go to press immediately, and will, they confidently expect, be 
delivered to the subscribers before the next anniversay. 

" Professor Erdmann, of Cazan, having sent to the Committee a German 
poetical translation, accompanied by the Persian original, of a small portion 
of the Heft Peiker, it is intended that it shall be printed with the translation 
of .that -work that is preparing for publication by the Chairman of the Com> 
mittee, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouscly, Bart. 

“ Beudes the works in the printed list, announced as preparing for publica¬ 
tion, those offered to Col. Fitz-Clarence in Italy, and those mentioned by the 
Corresponding Committee at Calcutta, the Committee have the pleasure of 
stating that Professor Wilken, of Berlin, has offered a translation of Ibn 
Beitar’s Botany; and Professor Moeller, of Gotha, a translation of Ibn Ko- 
teiba’s History of the Arabians. 

“ Mr. Huttmann, the Secretary to the Committee, also has offered to trans¬ 
late the Chun tsew of Confucius from the Chinese. This work, which still 
remains untranslated, contains the history of the kingdom of Loo, of which 
Confucius was some time prime minister, and is the only one of the works 
usually attributed to him which he really wrote. 

Prince Hobboff, an Armenian, having spent many years in compiling a 
general history of his native country, which is still in manuscript, and ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to allow it to be translated, the Committee have re¬ 
quested the Rev. Mr. Glen, of Astrachan, where the prince resides, to get it 
translated into English for this institution. 

For the information of the subscribers, the Committee have incorpoi:ated 
in this report the two following resolutions from their proceedings, which they 
confidently hope the subscribers will confirm:— 

** Resolved, That a sum, varying from 20 to 100 sovereigns, at the discretion of 
the Committee, be given to any person who shall point out the translation of a lost 
Greek or Latin work which shall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be en¬ 
abled to obtain it for translation. 

“ Resolved, Tliat the Committee be empowered to give a premium, not exceeding 
^100, at ite discretion, to any person who shall diseover Dr. Hyde’s * Manuscript Ca¬ 
talogue of the Names of many Ancient Books lost in the original Greek, and die same 
now found translated into Arabic or Syriacand any of his translations, not now in 
the British Museum, which shall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be able 
to procure them for publication, if upon examination they sliould think them deserving 
of it.” 

" It is now the pleasing duty of the Committee to recommend the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen as worthy of the honour of the subscribers* approbation, for 
their exertions in translating; and as the regulations proposed and confirmed 
in the last year's report will account for the rewards not being adjudged to 
translations of small extent, however ingeniously performed, it is unnecessary 
to assure the subscribers that no invidious or partial distinction has operated 
on thdr recommendation. 

*' It will be remembered by the subscribers, with due appreciation of his 
li^al motives, that the Rev. Profea|u>r Lee, the highly-talented translator of 
a most interesting wofk from the Arabic—the Travels of Ibn Batutur-declincd 
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lest year accepting any mark of their approbation, lest it might diminish the 
funds of an institution which is devoid to the attainment of objects- most 
interesting to himself and consonant to his literary pursuits. But since his 
Majesty has placed two royal medals annually at the disposal of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, the Committee are most happy to find that the Rev. Pro> 
fessor’s objections no longer exist, and they strongly recommend him for the 
honourable distinction of one of the royal medals. 

“ The Committee feel satisfied that the subscribers will approve of the 
other royal medal being given to J. F. Davis, Esq., for his interesting transla¬ 
tions from the Chinese language; and of one of the Institution’s medals being 
given to Major Price, the learned translator of the Autobiography of the Em¬ 
peror Jahangueir. 

They also propose that a pecuniary reward of £25 be ofiered to C. Fraser, 
Esq., the able translator of tbe History of the War in Bosnia; and that £60 

given to Professor Neumann, for bis valuable translation of the History of 
Vartan; and £100 to F. C. Bclfour, Esq., for his very curious translation of 
the Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin. 

“ Having understood that a misapprehension has arisen in consequence of 
the placing of a paragraph in the last annual report—that the translation of 
Ferishta’s History of India, by Col. Briggs, was published with the pecuniary 
assistance of the Oriental Translation Fund—the Committee think it right to 
remove this erroneous impression by stating that their object in mentioning 
their learned colleague’s work was solely for the purpose of calling the atten¬ 
tion of the subscribers to so valuable a desideratum as a complete version of 
that interesting work. They have now the gratification to announce, that this 
distinguished orientalist has kindly undertaken to prepare for publication by 
the Oriental Translation Fund, a continuation of the History of India, known 
as the Seyer ul Mutakherin, of which a translation was published in Calcutta 
about forty or fifty years ago, by a French Renegade Mussulman named Mus¬ 
tafa, in very indiderent English, and of which the greater part of the impres¬ 
sion was lost in its passage to Europe.” 

The report announces some considerable additions to the list of subscribers 
since the last anniversary, and congratulates the subscribers upon the flourish¬ 
ing state of the Institution. 

Sir Gore Ouseley then read the auditor’s report of the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of the Fund, whence it appeared that from January 1 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1829, the receipts were £2,394. Is. 7d.; the disbursements, .£1,437. 
138. 2d.; leaving a balance of £956. 8s. 5d. The lialance in hand on the 11th 
June was £1,453. 13s. lid. 

The Committee’s and Auditor’s reports were approved, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Earl Amherst then, in his Majesty’s name, and with appropriate speeches, 
presented one of the royal medals to the Rev, Professor Lee, another to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, as representative of J. F. Davis, Esq.; and one of the Institu¬ 
tion’s medals to Sir Wm. Ouseley, as representative of Major David Price. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to Earl Amherst, on the motion of the 
Earl of Carlisle, and seconded by Count de Lasteyrie. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta .—^At the meeting of this Society', 
held on the 5th December, a memorandum on the native operation of litho¬ 
tomy, by Mr. King, of Patna; a Clinioairreport on tbe cifects of blood-letting 
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in the cold stage of intermittent fever, by Mr. Twining; and Mr. Raleigh’a 
observation on cholera—were read and discussed by the meeting. 

It appears that the native alluded to by Mr. King has performed the opera¬ 
tion of lithotomy on thirty-five persons, one of whom only died. The instru¬ 
ment be uses is somewhat like a clumsily-made penknife. 

Mr. Twining considers the safety and efficacy of the practice of blood¬ 
letting in the cold stage of ague to be so far established by Dr. Macintosh of 
Edinburgh, that he has not hesitated to adopt it. He accordingly submitted 
ten cases to the Society, in which the practice had been tried with success, 
especially in relieving the more distressing symptoms. In one only was it 
necessary to repeat the bleeding. The quantity generally taken was from eight 
to twelve ounces. The great advantage of venesection appears of course to 
depend upon the prompt and decided relief it affords to the peculiar anxiety 
and uneasiness depending on congestion, guarding the patient against the ulte¬ 
rior consequences of its frequent repetition. Mr. Twining justly admits, that 
the cases submitted by him “ arc by no means sufficient to establish the prac¬ 
tice as proper to be adopted generally in this country. Further experience is 
requisite to prove whether the treatment be applicable in all cases of ague, at 
all seasons of the year (Mr. T.’s cases occurred in the cold weather).” It will 
also be important to observe whether blood-letting in the cold stage of ague 
appears to be injurious to debilitated constitutions, or to persons long resident 
in this country. “ I have not as yet (proceeds Mr. Twining) met with any 
case which would lead me to suppose that there was any danger in bleeding at 
the commencement of the cold stage in intermittent fevers, when it is employed 
to such an extent us to relieve the more distressing symptoms.” 

Supposing some peculiar atmospherical condition, as now appears a very 
general conclusion, to be the remote cause of the disease, Mr. Kaleigh, in his 
paper on cholera, thus speculates upon the manner in which such a noxious 
aerial agent may act on the animal economy. 

** The involuntary nervous system, being in a state favourable to its delete* 
rious action, receives a shock of depression or paralysis, by which the nervous 
energy of the vital and uncontrouled organs is impaired or destroyed, and their 
functions arrested; the degree of effect being perhaps regulated by the capabi¬ 
lity of the resistance on the part of the constitution, and thus affording all the 
forms under which wc observe the disease from the instantaneous extinction 
of existence. From the researches and experiments of the most enlightened 
physiologists of the age, we are given to understand that the nervous influence 
on which the functions of the vital organs, directly or indirectly depend, is 
derived from the base of the brain and the ganglionic system, from which 
sources they are endowed with that peculiar power which enables them to act 
independent of the will.” 

According to the researches of physiology, it would also appear that the lungs 
arc the organs more directly influenced by the nervous system; “ the powers 
of the heart, although considerably under its controul, being in the perforib- 
.mce of its ordinary duty more indebted to the stimulus afforded by well 
artcrialized blood sent to its substance through the coronary arteries.” Be that 
as it may, however, '* the several functions are so intimately connected, that 
failure of the one is dissolution of the other—for although the contractility of 
the heart may be much influenced by the blood, and secretion by the due per¬ 
formance of the heart’s action, yet the lungs are entirely dependent on the 
nervous system; and if the performance of their duty is so far impeded as to 
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interfere with sanguification, the action of the heart will participate in the 
interruption. From these remarks it will appear clear, that any cause acting as 
a depressant or paralyser of the involuntary nervous system will, at the same 
time, arrest or destroy the process of sanguification and secretion generally.** 

In support of his theory, Mr. Raleigh, under the head cholera, classes a 
condition, or conditions of the system, which are generally designated by other 
appellations, and although he considers that stage or variety to which the 
name cholera is applied as more allied to hecmorrhagic than congestive 
state, yet it is probable congestion is the primary effect, following the diminu¬ 
tion or cessation of nervous influence, and the symptoms (constituting the 
disease understood by the term cholera) are secondary. In order to admit this 
reasoning, those diseases which often fall under the denomination of “ apo¬ 
plexy,” " coup de soleil,” &c. &c. must be included. ” As, however, the stage 
of congestion in the more frequent form of this complaint, that form to which 
we attach the term ‘ cholera, * is in all probability of very short duration, if it 
exists at all, we must class the subject under two heads—namely, 1st, the 
congestive, comprehending those states in which nature does not effect relief 
from the plethora induced by the same cause which probably occasions the 2d, 
or heemorrhagic, in which nature takes every efficient means to avoid conges¬ 
tion, and which condition is denominated cholera morbus.” 

Mr. Raleigh now enters more into detail respecting the hypothesis alluded 
to—thus: the action of the lungs being impaired by a certain atmospheric con* 
dition, decarbonization of blood is not effected; the action of the heart is 
morbidly influenced both from loss of nervous energy and deficient supply of 
duly oxygenated blood, and secretion is arrested; at this moment, he consi¬ 
ders it reasonable enough to conceive that a state of congestion exists; and if 
nature be too much exhausted by the shock she has sustained, or from some 
cause is unable to relieve herself, death will ensue. This is what he would 
call the most concentrated form of cholera, although others will be disposed 
to call it by some other title. It so far differs from apoplexy, in there being a 
greater deficiency of nervous power; and were it possible in extreme cases to 
relieve the congestion, still the nervous system would not rally—hence the 
almost invariably speedy dissolution in such cases. 

He now comes to discuss the nature of real cholera, or that state to which 
no one wilt be disposed to apply any other designation. 

All secretion, and consequently natural excretion, being arrested, nature, to 
relieve any undue accumulation of blood which, at the moment of attack, may 
have formed, throws open the mouths of the capillary vessels, and pours out 
on the surface of the alimentary canal, and the skin, the finer particles or 
the serum of the blood, which in the natural state of the animal economy 
would have been converted into the several secretions; “ here then we see, 
that so far from cholera being a congestive disease, it is one of profuse arterial 
haemorrhage.” We regret that our limited space will not permit of entering 
further into the details which Mr. Raleigh adduces in support of the above 
theory. 

In the application of remedies it will be necessary to bear in mind the prin¬ 
ciple on which we act. In accordance to the ideas alluded to, our efforts must 
be directed to a restoration of nervous energy, and with it restoration of san¬ 
guification and secretion. 

Nothing, he thinks, appears better cdculated to obtain the desired effect 
than calomel. “ Its action on the animal economy we know to be excitement 
of the nervous system, inducing increased action of the heart, and increase of 
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all the secretions." It is on this medicine he thinks we have most reason to 
rely in every stage of the complaint. Its administration in doses of from ten 
to twenty grains, repeated sufficiently often to prevent the action of one dose 
subsiding before another is given, secures its effectual and continued operation. 
The assistance of diffusible stimuli (such as possess the least narcotic qualities) 
will doubtless, he thinks, be beneficial, and in most cases absolutely necessary, 
caloric, frictions, and such like adjuvants, not being omitted. The inhalation 
of oxygen, or nitrous oxide gas, is also indicated; and, in addition to these, 
galvanism may be resorted to in the stage of collapse. 

In desperate cases of collapse, where all other remedies have failed, Mr. 
Raleigh proposes to try the effect of galvanism on the sympathetic nerve, &c.; 
namely, by cutting down on. the common carotid artery, opening its sheath, 
turning it carefully aside, and at the same time throwing shocks from the 
galvanic pile through the sympathetic nerve and par vagum. In this way the 
stimulus would be conveyed, not only to all parts of the involuntary system, 
but, with the intimate connexion of these nerves with the spinal and cerebral, 
to all parts of the human frame.— Cat. Gov. Gaz. 

VARIETIES. 

A Hindu Ape. —In a letter from Sir Thomas Roe, dated at the court of the 
Great Mogul, JlOth October 1616, the following circumstance is related: "I 
cannot leave out an apish miracle which was acted before this king (Jehangueir), 
which the Jesuits will not acknowledge, nor own as their practice, only of the 
truth de facto there is no doubt. A juggler of Bengala* brought to the king a 
great ape, that could, as he professed, divine and prophesy. The king took 
from his finger a ring, and caused it to be hid under the girdle of one among a 
dozen other boys, and bade the ape divine, who went to the right child and 
took it out. But his majesty (somewhat more curious) caused in several 
papers in Persian letters to be rc*writtcn the names of twelve lawgivers, as 
Moses, Christ, Mahomet, Ali, and others; and shuffling them in a bag, bade 
the beast divine which was the true law, who, putting in his foot, took out the 
inscribed name of Christ! This amazed the king, who, suspecting that the 
ape’s master could read Persian, and might assist him, wrote them anew in 
court characters (llindoostani), and presented them the second time. The 
ape was constant, found the right and kissed it. Whereat a principal officer 
grew angry, telling the king it was some imposture, desiring he might have 
leave to make the lots anew, and offered himself to punishment if the ape 
could beguile him. He wrote the names, putting only eleven into the bag, and 
kept the other in his hand. The beast searched, but refused all; the king 
commanded to bring one; the beast tore them in fury, and made signs the 
true lawgiver’s name was not among them. The king demanded where it was, 
and he ran to the nobleman, and caught him by the hand, in which was the 
paper inscribed with the name of Christ Jesiu. The king was troubled, and 
keeps the ape yet. This was acted in public before thousands.’’ 

The Hindu Press. —The Suniachar Dnrpan, a Bengali newspaper, conducted 
by the Seranipore missionaries, of January .*30, has a list of the books printed 
at five native presses at Calcutta during the preceding year. It is introduced 
with the following remarks: 

“We have now the pleasure of presenting our readers with a list of the 

• The tricki of the Bengal Jugglera are referred to by Jehangueir himself in his Memoin: he 
describes no less than twenty-eight. 
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Works which have issued from the native press in Calcutta during the past 
year, as far as we have been able to ascertain them. 

“ When we consider that the first experiment in printing Bengalee books for 
sale among the natives 'was made only sixteen years ago, we feel astonished at 
tlie rapid progress which the native press has made in so short a time. The 
first work ever printed was the Untula Mungul, published on speculation in 
Calcutta by Gunga-kishorc, formerly a compositor in the Serampore Press. 
The list we have printed exhibits thirty-seven books and treatises as having 
been published in the Bengalee language during the last year. Though some 
of them are but pamphlets, yet it is a matter of great satisfaction to find that 
a spirit of reading has grown up so rapidly among the Hindoos as to encourage 
so extensive a use of the press. A great proportion of these books relate to 
the present system of Hindu worship ; but as knowledge spreads among the 
natives, we may expect that works of science and literature will meet with 
encouragement among the enlightened Hindoos, and that many will be found 
ready to publish translations of scientific works in the Bengalee language. 
From the best information we have been able to collect, we arc led to believe 
that the number of subscribers to native newspapers has been doubled within 
the last twelve months. It is also very satisfactory to find the editors gra. 
dually taking in a wider range of subjects, a circumstance which we attribute 
to the increase of knowledge among the body of the people. When the first 
paper was published, twelve years ago, we were censured by many of our sub¬ 
scribers for inserting intelligence respecting countries of which they knew not 
even the name. But we perceive with much pleasure, that the papers in Cal¬ 
cutta conducted exclusively by natives, have now begun to introduce intelli¬ 
gence from all parts of the world. The transactions of foreign countries have 
begun to interest the natives; more particularly information regarding all 
events which are passing in England. A singular instance of this came under 
our notice some little time ago. One of the papers in Calcutta recently pub¬ 
lished a prospectus, in which the editor mentioned by name the various coun¬ 
tries in the w'orld respecting which he proposed to insert intelligence. Soon 
after, we received a letter from one of our Mofussil subscribers, to say, that 
unless the Durpun embraced an equally wide range of subjects, he should be 
obliged to give it up.” 

The following appears in a native paper called the Bungo Doot: 

“ The humble Solicitation of the Editor of the Bungo-doot.—The Bungo- 
doot contains intelligence respecting the Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
in Calcutta, the Supreme Court, the police, the Sudder Dewany, and Nixamut 
Adawlut, and the different Boards; intelligence from England, Ireland, France, 
and other countries in Asia; news from Madras, Bombay, China, and other 
regions, and various intelligence respecting civil appointments, government 
measures, wars, the progress of knowledge, the course of trade, accidents, 
as well as humorous occurrences in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Benares, and other possessions of the Honourable Company, and other 
places; whenever any of these occurrences arise, they are, according to their 
importance, published on the Saturday of every week, and the reader, by 
perusing the paper, is at once put in possession of them; that is to say, each 
one finds himself gratified according to his own wishes; and while stationary 
in one place, may learn news from all the world, and become very observant, 
and increase both his knowledge and wisdom. But as the circulation of the 
Bungo-doot has been confined in a great measure to Calcutta and its imme¬ 
diate vicinity, we are now anxious to acquire for it a wider range, that it may 
Asiat.Jout'. N.S. Vol.2. No.7. 2 K 
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be made more generally beneficial, and that oqr labour may not be without 
fruit. If each one will but afford a trifle of assistance, we shall be enabled to 
meet the expense of printing it. With this object in view, we have sent the 
Bungo-doot of the present week by post to all parts. Hence it is sent to 
you. If you and your friends be desirous of encouraging this weekly paper, 
it shall be sent regularly by post, on our being informed of your kind inten¬ 
tions. By a regulation of the present Governor-gencral in Council, the post¬ 
age of the paper will not exceed that of a letter, and the price of the paper is 
but a rupee a month. I would therefore entreat you to honour the paper with 
your patronage, and to send a letter, signifying your wishes, to the editor of 
the Bungo-doot, at the Hurkaru press, and send a reference for payment on 
some respectable house. If you send the value of the paper in advance for 
three, six, or twelve months, to the editor by Hoondee, it will be sent you 
weekly by post.—19tA Dec. 182D. 


The New Prophet of Africa ,—In vol. 1. N.S. p. we gave an account of 
the appearance of a mahdy, or prophet, in Western Africa. A letter from 
Senegal, dated 29th March, published in a French newspaper, reports the fate 
of this new prophet. 

“ Important events have happened in Senegal, the issue of which repair^ 
the humiliation which our arms received by the unfortunate aflair of Gandiolel 
The governor offered to mediate in the civil and religious troubles which deso¬ 
late the country of Walo. A new prophet threatened the country, and the 
entire ruin of the dwellings of the French colonists at St. Louis. Attended 
by a band of 2,000 or 3,000 followers, he would have succeeded in his object 
but for the unexpected arrival of a steam-vessel, commanded by the governor, 
who gained a complete victory over the armed multitude, who assembled On 
the shore to witness the accomplishment of a miracle announced by the pro¬ 
phet, namely, the drying up of the river 1 This multitude bore a cannonade; 
but a shell having set on fire a village, they took to their heels, and were 
slaughtered by the people of Walo. The prophet was seized, tried, and 
hanged by his partizans, after having publicly confessed his imposture.” 


Unicorns .—Vertoman gives the following account of two unicorns in Arabia: 
—“ In the other part of the temple (of Mecca) are parks or places enclosed, 
where are seen two unicorns, and arc there shewn to the people for a wonder; 
the one of them, which is much higher than the other, is not much unlike a 
colt of two years and a half; in the forehead grows one horn, straight forward, 
of the length of three cubits. The other is much younger, and like a young 
colt one year old. The horn of this is of the length of four spans. The beast 
is of the colour of a horse of a weasel colour, with a head like a hart,, but no 
long neck; a thin mane, hanging only on one side. The legs of both are thin 
and slender, like a fawn or hind; the hoofs of the fore feet are divided in two, 
much like the feet of a goat; the outer part of the hind feet is very full of 
hair. They seemed wild and fierce. They were sent to the sultan of Mecca 
from the king of Ethiopia.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

IrUroduclifln to the Studif of the Greek Classic Poets: designed principal^ for the uSe of 
Ymng Persons at School and College. By Hkhry Nklsoh Coleridge, Esq., M. A. 
Part I. London, 1830. 8vo. Murray. 

The intention of this work is “ to enable the youthful student to form a more just and 
liberal judgment of the characters and merits of the Greek poets than he has commonly 
an opportunity of doing at school; and for that purpose to habituate his mind to sound 
principles of literary criticism.*’ Though principally, it is not exclusively, adapted for 
young persons—those who are still called “boys;”’ there are many, who, having 
taken but a slight varnish or tincture of learning at school or college, find a relish for it 
springing up at a maturer ago, to whom BIr. Coleridge’s “ Introduction ” will prove an 
invaluable guide and companion. We have read it with great pleasure, and can com¬ 
mend it as a most judicious work; the rules and principles are just; the style and lan¬ 
guage pure and unalfcctcd. We shall be disappointed if Mr. Coleridge be not cncou. 
raged to pursue his design of continuing these Introductions through the whole body of 
Greek classical poetry. 

Ireland and its Economy ; being the result tf Observations made in a Tour throtigh the 
Countri/ in the Autumn of 1829. By J. E. Biciieko, Esq., F.R.S., &c. London, 
1830. 8vo. Bluiray. 

“ Ireland is to the moral and political philosopher what Australia is to the naturalist 
—a land of strange anomalies; and he must be a very dull observer who docs not 
bring home, from either of these countries, something new and interesting.” Mr. 
Bicheno’a work scarcely needs this excuse for its publication; the intrinsic merits of it, 
as the fruit of the personal ob.scrvatiun of an intelligent and thinking man, in a country- 
which “ contradicts the received theory of population and tlie established doctrines of 
political economists,” are a sufficient recommendation, lie has condensed into a few 
pages, comparatively speaking, a groat variety of original reflections upon some of the 
most interesting topics connected with Irish afl'airs—the aspect of the country in an agri¬ 
cultural point of view, the Crotnwel 1-settlement, tenures, the Catholics and the Pro¬ 
testants, poor laws, education, and absentees. The work is not the less entitled to 
attention because it combats some of the popular notions as to the causes of the degra. 
dation of Ireland. 

The Cabinet Cyclopadia. Conducted by the Rev. D. Laruver, LL D., &c. Geo¬ 
graphy .— The Cities and Principal Towns of the JPorld. Vol. I. London, 1830. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Like the preceding volume of this series, the present volume is an excellent compila¬ 
tion, 'decorated witli a great variety of graphic illustrations. It includes animated de¬ 
scriptions of the principal cities and towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, the Nether¬ 
lands, France, and Spain, witit very spirited and accurate wood-cuts of the most remark¬ 
able buildings in each country. The latitude and longitude (calculated from the meridian 
of London) and population of each place arc given, with other useful statistical inform 
mation. 

The Family library, No. XIII. —T/iC Lives of the Most Eminent Prilish Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan CuNMiNcnAM. Vol. III. London, 1830. 
Murray. 

This volume contains biographical memoirs of Gibbons, Gabriel Cibber, Roubilliac^ 
Wilton, Banks, Nolickens, Bacon, Mrs. Darner, and Flaxman. Mr. Cunningham haa 
contrived to collect a variety of very curious anecdotes respecting these individuals, 
which he has communicated in his usual agreeable style—a style which forcibly reminds 
us of the happiest vein of Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets. The lives of Rou- 
billiac, of Banks, of Bacon, and of Flaxman, are full of interest. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A monk at Toflis lias just published (at Mosc6w) a Russian translation of a Geor¬ 
gian Chronicle, compiled from authentic documents about the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, by Prince Vacouchta, son of Wantang, one of die last kings of Geor. 
gia. This Chronicle contains a variety of remarkable details relative to the religious 
worship and manners of the tribes occupying die Caucasus and the countries situated 
betwixt the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

A reprint of Golius's Arabic ami Latin Lexicon is about to appear at Frankfort. 

New editions of Erpenius’s Arabic and Alichaaelis’s Syriac Grammar have issued 
from the printing-press of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Lieut. J. E. Alexander, IGcli Lancers, author of “ Travels in Persia,” &c. is about 
to publish his “ Travels to the Seat of War in the Eist,” through Russia and the Cri¬ 
mea, with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travel* through the Crimms Turkey, and Egypt, 
the late Jas. Webster, Esq., of tiie hinci 
Temple. 2 vols. Hvo. .-fl. 12s. 

The IJfe of Sheikh Mohammed Alt Haiin, writ¬ 
ten by himself; translated from two PersUn Ala- 
niisrripts, and illustrated with Notes explanatory 
of the History, Poetry, Ueogr.-iphy, Ore. which 
therein oeeur. By F. llelfour, M.A. Oxon, 
&c. (Ivn. IDs. (ill. (Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund.) 

Memoir* of a Malayan Family, written by them¬ 
selves. and translateil from the Uri;(iiinl, hy W. 
lUarsilen, F.H.S., ike. Ike. Kvn. 2s.tHl. (Printed 
for the Uncntal Translation Fund.) 

Hutory of the War in Homia durin;; the Years 
1737, 17ildf and 17.i!l. Translated from the Tiirkisli 
by C. Fiaser, Professor of (Icrinan in the Naval 
and Military ‘Vcadciny, Edinbureh, tlvo, (Printed 
fur the Oriental rranslation Fund.) 

The Ufr. of Heginald Ileber, Thli., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. By his Widow. With Selections 
from his Correspondence, unpublisheil Poems, and 
Private Papers; together with a Journal of his 
Tout in Norway, Sweden, Hugsia. and Uermany; 
and a History of the Cossacks. 2 vols. 4to., with 
Plates. £3. I3s. (id. 

Brief Memuire of the late Wght Reverend John 
Thomae Jamee, ll-il.. Lord Bishop of Calcutta: 
particularly during his Residence in India; gather¬ 
ed ftrom his letters and papers. By Kdw. James, 
M.A., Prebendary of Winchester, 4cc. Hvo. 7s. lid. 

Fifth Fastieitliu of Egyptian HUroglyfihira; 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, 
oblong folio. £i. 2s. 

The yeu'Zealander*. 12mo.4s.(kI. (This work 
forms part of the Library of Entertaining Know¬ 
ledge.) 

The Kast-India Regiater and Oirertorv for 1830 
(Second Edition). Compiled from OlHcial Re¬ 
turns, by Ci. H. Brown and F. Clark, of the Se¬ 
cretary's OAicre, East-India House. 12mo. 10s. 
sewed. Or, the Presidencies sei>arate, viz. Bengal, 
(is.; Madras, 5s.; Bombay, 5s. 

Fiahei of Ceylon ,■ from Drawii^ made by J. 
W. Bennett, Esq. Nos. V. and VL 4to. £1. Is. 
each. 

Scenery, Coatumea, and Architeeture, chiefly on 
the Weatem Side of India. By Capt. R. M. finnd- 
liy, M.ILA.S., &c. Part VI. (which concludes 
the work.) Atlas 4to. £a. 2b. 

Intikhab-i Ikhwan-ua-SuffH: or Hindi Selec¬ 
tions. By James Michael, Esq. 4to. 15s. 

Saklat-i-Hindi! or Hindi Stories. By James 
Michael, Esq. 4to. 15s. 

The Armeniauat a Tale of Constantinople. By 
Charles MucFarlane, Esq , Author of *• Constan- 
thiople in luaa.” 3 vols. post Hvo. £1. 11s. (kl. 

The Vnaatihnau. By B. R, Madden, Esq., Au¬ 
thor of “ Travelsin Turkey, Egypt, dtc.” 3 vols. 
jxHttlvo. £i. 11s. 6d. 


Kxtrarta of Letters from Swan River, Western 
Australia. (Ivo. Is. (id. 

A Statement fit the Consequences likely to ensue 
from our growing Excess of Population, if not re¬ 
medied by Cnionixatioii. Bro. Is. (kl. 

Minute* of Jiiiidenre taken lieforc the Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament on (he 
.'Mf.iirs of the K.ist-lndia Company. Hvo.—Part 11. 
" House of Commons; First Report." 4s. (id.— 
Part 111. “House of Cunimons; Second Report.” 
4s.—Part IV. "House of Coininons; Thinl Re¬ 
port.” .3<.—PartV. " Huuscof Commons: Fourfl* 
Report.” ;is. (kl. 

Notice* on the Rritiah Trade to the Fort of Can¬ 
ton ; with some Translations of (ihmese Official 
Papers relative to that Trade, tkc. &c. By John 
Sliide, late of Canton. Hvo. 2s. (id. 

Speech of Kneaa ManlonneU, Eatj., on the Kaat- 
India Queation. DcUvereil at a Public Mertliu; of 
the Inliabitants of London and Westminster, May 
U, lU.'k). Hvo. Is. (kl. 

An Inquiri/intn the Causes of the long-continued 
Stationary Condition of India and its Inhabitants; 
with a Brief Examination of the leading Principles 
of two of the most approved Revenue Systems of 
British India. By a Civil .Servant of Ine Hon. 
East-India Com|iany. Hvo. 4s. 

Millman'a Jliatnry of the Jew* Examined and 
Refuted on the Evidence of the .Scriptures. Hvo. 
2s. fkl. 

HanHihaCa Ihtsaage of the Alpa, with a Map of 
of his Route, Hein.arks on Messrs. Wickham and 
Cramer’s Dissertation, and the Texts of PolyUus 
and Livy. By a Member of the University of 
Cambridge Hvo. 5s. 

Cholera, its Naturs, Causa, and Treatment: 
with Original Views, Physiological. Pathological, 
and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever: to which 
is added, an Essay on Vital Tcni|icralure and 
Nervous Energy, &c. &c. By Charles Searle, 
Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. Hvo. Hs. 

The Commentariea of Gamboa on tlie Mining 
Ordinances of .S|ia!ii. Translated fhim the Spanish, 
by Richard Heathfleld, Esq., of Lincoln's-lnn, 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal Hvo. £i. 

Vol. I. of a Seriea of the moat eateemml Divine* if 
the Church of Englawi i wltli Lives of each Au¬ 
thor, Arguments to each Sermon or Discourse, 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D., of 
Emmanuel Coilcve, &c. 7s. lid. (The whole Sc¬ 
ries nut.expected to exceed 5(1 monthly volumes.) 

Select Oratioiu of Demnathenea, with English 
Notes, by E. H. Barker, Ei^., 12mn. Bs. 6(1. 
('I liLs Work forms port of Mr. Valpy’s Series of 
School and College Greek Classics.) 

po. b of Valpy's Family Cbuaieal Library, eon- 
taimng " Vol. 1. of Beloe's Translation of Hero¬ 
dotus.” 4s. (kl. 

LeW and Sarah, or the Jewish laivers: a Tale of 
the Polish Jews. Post Hvo. Us. (kl. 

Yamek, or the Maid of Damascus; ao Eastern 
Tale, founded on Fact. ISino. 2 b. 
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Traditiont of Paleitine; edited by Harriot Mar- 
tineau. 12ino. (in. 

The Imv of the Deserts a Poi»m in Two Cantos. 
By Henry S. Stokes. Poet Hvo. Us. 

The Ifature and Properties of the Sugttr Cane, 
with Practical Directiime for the Improvement of 
iu Culture, &c. By O. K. Porter. Bvo. ir». 

Imported from Calcutta, 

Veildnta Sdra; Rlemcnts of Theoloey, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedas, by SadAnanda Parlvraiak^ 
chiiryya; with a Commentary by Kamakrishna 
Tlrtha. (In Sanscrit.) Hvo. 12s. 

Kdvya Prakdeae a Treatise on Poetry and Uhe- 
toric, by Mammata Acharya. (InSanscrit.) Uva 16g. 

Diipa Tnttva ; a Treatise on the Law of Inheri¬ 
tance, by Raghunandana Rhattachirya; edited by 
LakshmiNdrfiyanSerma. (In Sanscrit) Uvo. Us. 

Daya Bhdga, or Law of Inheritance, by Jimuta 
Vahana; with a Commentary by Krishna Terka- 
lankara. (In Sanscrit.) Uvo. 12s. 

Daya Krama Sangraha ; a Compendium of the 
Order of Inheritance, by Krishna Terkal.uikara 
UhattArh&^a; edited by Lakshmi N&rAyan Senna. 
(In Sanscrit) Uvo. Us. 

Vyavdhara Tattca: a Treatise on .ludicial Pro- 
ceetlings, by Raghunandana Bhattacharya; edited 
by Lakshmi Narayan Sernia. (In Sanscrit) Bvo. 


Chjkutru Prukaehs a Biographical Account of 
Chbutru Sal, Raja of Bixmoelkund, by Lat Kuri; 
editi^ by Cant. W. Price. (In Brlj B,hakha). l)vo« 

lUs. 

Vutawa Alemgiri ; a Collection of Opinions and 
Precepts of Mohammedan Law. Compiled by 
Sheikh Niaam, and other Learned Men, by com¬ 
mand of the Emperor Auningaeb Alcingir. (In 
Arabic.) Vol. 11, royal Uvo. £3. Ss. 

A Short .Anatomical Description of the Heart, 
extracted from the Edinburgh Medical Dictionary, 
and translated into Arabic, by John Tytler. Uvo, 
■Is. 6d. 

Asiatic Rrsparches —Transactions of the Physical 
Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part L 4to, 
Xi. .'is. 

In the Press, 

Manners and Castonu of the Modern K/ryptiam. 
illustrated from their Proverbial Sayings current 
at Cairo. Uy the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
4ta (This volume will complete the works of 
Lewis Burckhardt.) 

The Vmiage and Discoveries at the Companions 
of Columbus. By Washington Irving. 

The. tVycliffite I'erriont of the (ltd Testament, 
Edited by the Rev. J. Fotshall and Mr. Madden. 


G£N£nAL Examination, May, 1830. 


On Thursday, the 27ih May, a De¬ 
putation of tlitf Court of Directors pro¬ 
ceeded to the East-India College, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of the 
result of the Examination of the Students 
at the close of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to die Principal’s 
Lodge,were they were received by him and 
the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to tlie 
Hall, the Students being previously as¬ 
sembled, when the following proceedings 
took place 

A list of the Students who had obtained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. Metcalfe Larkcii read an English 
essay. 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were then distributed by the 
Chairman according to the following re¬ 
port : 

Ueport Students who have obtained Me¬ 
dals, Prises, and other honourable Distinc¬ 
tions at the PubUc Examination, May 
1830. 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions obUuned by students leaving 
college. 


litical economy, prize in classics, prize in 
Bengalee, and widi great credit in other 
departments. 

Chas. Jas. Bird, medal in mathematics, 
medal in law, medal in Sanscrit, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

Chas. Pitman Skelton, prize in Hin¬ 
dustani, and with great credit in other de¬ 
partments. 

Metcalfe Larkcn, prize for the best 
English essay, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Highly Distinguished : W. B. Bay ley, 
W. H. Elliott. 

Tlurd Term. 

Martin R. Gubbins, medal in Persian, 
prizes in Hindustani, Bengali, and Arabic, 
and highly distinguished; also second prize 
in drawing. 

Hatley Frere, medal in classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

A. S Matheson, passed with great credit. 

Second Term. 

Rowland Money, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Bengali writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Highly Distit^uished .• Richard H. 
Snell, Thos. H. Sympson, Wm. H. Har¬ 
rison, Adam S. Annand. 

Great Credit: Geo. 11. M. Alexander. 

First Term. 

Frederick B. Elton, prize in classics 

nnil in Sanscrit, anil hinlilv ilislinmiidipil 


Voiirih Tcrm. 
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Prises and other honourableDiainclions, ah' 
tained by Students remaining in College. 
Third Term, 

Michael Pakenham Edgeworth, prize in 
mathematics, law, Hindustani, Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other ^ depart¬ 
ments. 

Henry Carr Tucker, first prize in draw, 
ing, and highly distinguished in other de¬ 
partments. 

Francis N. Maltby, prize in Sanscrit, 
and with great credit. 

Thomas H. Davidson, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Nathaniel Atherton, prize in political 
economy, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Highly Distinguished: Thos. W. Good” 
wyn, C. T. Kaye. 

Great Credit .• Jonathan D. Inverarity, 
Edw. H. C. Monckton. 

Second Term. 

Jas. William Muir, prize in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Henry St. G. Tucker, prize in Hin¬ 
dustani, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

George Frederick Edmonstonc, prize 
in Persian and in Arabic, and highly dis¬ 
tinguished. 

George Anstruthcr Harris, prize in 
Sanscrit, prize in Devanagari writing, and 
with great credit. 

Gilbert Malcolm, prize in history, and 
highly distinguished. 

Thomas D.LusIiington, prize in classics. 
Octavius W. IV^let, prize in law. 
JlighlyDhtinguisked: Geo. Udny Yule, 
M. C. Ommanney, C. Felly, G. G. Mac¬ 
kintosh. 

Greai'jCredit: David R. Limond, Chas. 
llaikes, Thomas Conway. 

First Term. 

Edward Samuells, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

lliomas E. Colcbrookc, prize in matlie- 
matics, and with great credit in otlier de¬ 
partments. 

Henry E. Goldsmid, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Richard Young Bazett, prize in Persian 
writing, drawing, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Highly Distinguished ; W. H. Baylcy. 
Great Credit .• William Molle, Thomas 
Ogilvy, Alfred Hall. 


Rank of Students leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council: 


Benoai.. 


Madras. 

1st Class. 


1st Class, 

1. Gubbins, 

1. 

C. J. Bird, 

2. Hon.Il. B.De- 

2. 

Frere, 

voreux. 

3. 

Elton. 

2d Class. 


2d Class. 

3. Bayley, 

4. 

Skelton, 

4. Elliott, 

5. 

Rohde, 

5. Money, 

6. 

Mathison, 

6. Williams, 

7. 

J. Bird. 

7. Alexander, 


Bomhat. 

8. Bell, 


1st Class. 

9. Annand, 

1. 

Darken. 

10. Sympson. 


2d Class. 


2. 

Briggs, 


3. 

Bettington. 


It was then announced to the stu¬ 
dents that the certificates of the College 
Council were granted, not only with refe¬ 
rence to industry and proficiency, but also 
to conduet; and that this latter considera¬ 
tion liad always a decided cilect in deter¬ 
mining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, “ that such rank 
would only take effect in the event of 
the Students proceeding to India.within 
three months after they were so ranked; 
and that, 

“ Should any Student deky so to pro¬ 
ceed, he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, whe¬ 
ther that examination should be held by 
the College Council or the London Board 
of Examiners, and should be placed at 
the end of the class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him.” 

Notice was then given, that the next 
Term would commence on Tuesday the 
27th of July, and that die Students were 
required to return to the College within 
the first four days of it, unless a statutable 
reason could be assigned for the delay; 
odierwise, the Term must be forfeited. 

The Chairman (Wm. Astell, Esq.) then 
addressed the Students, expressing his 
gratification at the favourable result of 
the Examination; and the business of the 
day concluded. 

Wednesday the ISt/i, and Wednesday the 
22d July, are the days appointed for re¬ 
ceiving Petitions at the India House, from 
Candidates far admission into the College, 
for the Term which will commence on the 
27Ih July 1830. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


CIVIL OrnCES iv the three presidencies.* 

Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants and Militaiy and Medical 
Oillcers employed in the diiTerent Offices in Ihdia, on the Civil Department, distin> 
guishing the branches, and the total expense of the same, for the years 1817 and 
1827; also exhibiting the increase or decrease in the same period. 


Bengal. 



j 1816-17. 

1826-27. 

Increase or Decrease. 

1 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

General. 

228 

33,05,358 

302 

42,47,914 

74 

9,42,556 t. 

Judicial. 

220 

32,30,168 

236 

40,48,268 

16 

8,18,1*00 i. 

Revenue . 

123 

2.5,83,231 

177 

37,11,209 

54 

11,27,978 i. 

Marine.. 

16 

1,27,774 

16 

1,42,740 

— 

14,966 i. 

j 

587 

92,46,531 

731 

121,50,131 

144 

29,03,600 i. 


Madras. 


General. 

115 

13,3.3,184 

124 

14,25,735 

9 

92,551 f. 

Judicial.. 

138 ■ 

19,.54,988 

101 

16,5.3,975 

37 

.3,01,013 a. 

Revenue . 

61 

8,1.3,137 

85 

13,95,052 

24 

5,81,915 >. 

Commercial ... 

24 

3,40,308 

6 

1,25,978 

18 

2,14,.330 d. 

Customs . 

19 

1,09,291 


p -i...,. 

19 

1,09,291 d. 

Marine. 

• 

20 

76,107 

22 

78,078 

2 

1,971 i. 


377 

46,27,015 

338 

46,78,818 

35 

6,76,4.37 I. 




Decrease. 

74 

6,24,634 




Net Decrease. 

39 





Net Increase . 


51,803 


Bombay. 


General. 

49 

7,43,547 

81 

13,34,391 

32 

5,90,844 I. 

Itevenue . 

24 

2,87,296 

65 

7,82,370 

41 

4,95,074 t. 

Judicial. 

34 

3,71,124 

66 

9,68,733 

32 

5,97,609 s. 

Marine. 

14 

1,39,258 

20 

1.60,596 

6 

21,338 i. 

Commercial... 

9 

1,34,054 

5 

1,04,981 

4 

29,073 d. 


130 

16,75,279 

237 

.33,51,071 

111 

17,04,865 t. 




] 

Decrease. 

4 

29,073 




Net 

Increase. 

107 

16,75,792 


• From very comprehaislve '* Returns of all civil offlcea, and the establishments connected therewith, 
under each of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, shewing the number of persons and the 
expense attaching to each estaUishment on Ist May 1617 and Ist May 18s27>" Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, S5th February 1830. 
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Abstract oftbe Total Number of Europeans and Natives employed hi tiie difTerent Offices 
in tfae Civil JOepaitmcnts in India, distmguishing the branclici^ and the total expense 
of die same, for the years 1917 and 1B27 ; also eidubiUng the increase or decrease in 
the same period. « 

> Bengal. 



1816.17. 

1826-27. 

Increase or Decrease. 

Branches. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No, 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

O^ncrsil* •••••#•» 

Judicial,. 

Kevendb . 

Marine_... 

8,211 

43,679 

26,050 

1,093 

46,78,606 
54,94,206 
64,06,653 
8,23,.526 

36,645' 

;43,77l 

35,857 

563 

86,67,954 

46,80,742 

82,4^91 

7,92,030 

28,434 

9,908 

9,807 

530 

39,89,348 i. 
.8,13,464 d. 
18,38,438 t. 
31,496 d. 


V 

79,033 

1,74,02,991 

106,836 

2,23,85.817 

1 

38,241 

58,27,786 i. 





Decrease. . 

10,438 

8,44,960 




Net Increase. 

1 

27,803 

48,82,826 


' Madras. 


General. 

Judicial. 

llevenue . 

Customs . 

Commercial... 
Marine. 

1,151 

14,232 

23,081 

794 

961 

164 

8,37,102 

1M4,071 

43,^,098 

1,03,414 

1,06,715 

34,741 

1,667 

3,765 

34,893 

262 

207 

8,68,388 

8,84,979 

55,06,925 

! 37,641 

33,478 

516 

10,467 

11,812 

794 

699 

31,286 z. 
7,19,092 d. 
11,62,827 I. 
1,03,414 d. 
694)74 d. 
1,263 d. 


40,383 

70,30,141 

< 

40,794 ■ 

73,31,411 

•— 

11,94,113 i. 



- 


Decrease. 

8,92,843 


• 

• 


Net Increase. 

3,01,270 


Bombay. 


General......... 

Revenue . 

Judicial.. 

Marine. 

Commercial... 

715 

2,930 

1,705 

1,508 

174 

2,73,756 
3,04,728 
2,7.3,665 
4,78,314 
. 42,048 

2,079 

9,864 

16,358 

1,476 

98 

7,44,200 

16,10,550 

18,31,069 

6,02,862 

35,472 

Jt 

1,364 

6,934 

14,653 

4,70,444 i. 
13,05,822 z. 
15,57,404 z. 
1,24,548 i. 
6,576 d. 


• 

7,0.32 

13,72,511 

29,875 

48,24^153 


34,58,218 i. 

Pensions, &c. 

~ 

2,41,552 
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REVENUE SYSTEMS OF INDIA. 

Ip no oUier question was in issue before the Legislature, respecting the 
future niana^Bicnt of our Eastern possessions, than the mode in which' the 
land revenue should be collected, that question alone would be sufficient to 
absorb the undivided attention of a very intelligent special committee, in 
order that all its bearings and relations, all its peculiar features and practi¬ 
cal operations, might be minutely considered and discussed. 

Whether this question will form a prominent or a subordinate subject of 
consideration amongst the topics connected with the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany's privileges, or whether it will be reserved for special discussion when 
the chartcr-cpicstion is decided, cannot, of course, be at present known. 
It would undoubtedly be the most convenient mode of dealing with the 
whole matter of East-India affairs, to reserve such parts as admit of sepa¬ 
ration, and arc not urgent, for special and exclusive inquiry. The revenue 
system of India is one of the parts which may be,segregated. 

In the mean time, although the evidence on this question has already 
accumulated to a prodigious bulk, there is a real, an effectual demand for 
njore. Time, reflection, experience, the enlargement of our knowledge in 
respect to Eastern history and Hindu institutions, are continually correct¬ 
ing past errors, admitting new lights, and ascertaining flxod points in the 
discqssion, which it is of infinite importance should not be withheld from 
the world. 

One of the most able and (-which is a prime virtue in such a case) one 
of the most temperate works on this (piestion is a pamphlet* written by a 
civil servant of the Company (we believe wc do not err in attributing 
it to Mr. W. C. Bruce of Bombay), on the stationary condition of the 
Hindus, and on the two most approved revenue systems of British India. 
Wc have recently analysed Colonel Briggs’ work,t and we propose now to 
lay before our readers an epitome of Mr. Bruce’s pamphlet. As we are 
not partizans, but rather claim the rare merit of being perfectly free from 
bias on this subject, we abstain from comment on this gentleman’s remarks. 

’File cause of the stationary condition of India forms the subject of the 
first of his essays, which be commences by an examination of the two 
theories vvhich ascribe this stationary condition, the one to moral and physi¬ 
cal causes—^that is, to the institution of castes and the influence of climate 
—the other to misgovemment. With respect to the former theory, our 
author conceives that it is now admitted to be inadequate to the solution of 
the problem; the latter, the most popular amongst a certain class, he ex¬ 
amines at some length. 

The dark^atalogue of atrocities depicted in Mr. Rickards' "India,"- he 
assumes to be exaggerated, otherwise " in such a long course of ages, every 
vestige of wealth must have been swept away, and the people reduced to 

• An Inquiry into the Causes of the long-continued Stationary Condition of India and its Inhabitants i 
with a brief Examination of the leading Principles of Two of the most approved Revenue Systems of 
British India. By a Civil Servant of the Hon. East-lndia Company. London. 1830. 8vo. Paihury, 
Allen, and Co. t Seep. 38. 

N.S.Vol. 2. No. 8. 2 L 
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tlip lowpst stage of savage barbarism.” Anotlier objection he offers to this 
theory is, tfjat tlie history of Europe displays a similar picture; and why 
should the result have been different in the two cases ? It is answered Jhat 
the European despotism was less rigorous and ferocious than that of Asia; 
that it was of shorter duration, and that the spirit of libe^ was never 
extinct in tlie people of the West. The effect of this argumcn^dtir author 
disputes, and he appeals to facts and to the sentiments of able writers in its 
refutation. The strongest and best evidence of the fallacy of the theoryi 
which ascribes the stationary condition of India to misgovernuient, he 
deduces from its actual condition: ‘‘ a candid and impartial review of the 
state of their arts and literature, tlieir political institutions, their language 
(the Sanscrit), and the number of large, popidous?, and wealthy cities to 
be found in India, must surely establish their claim to the possession of a 
very considerable share of relinenicnt.” Whence conics it they should have 
advanced, in 2,000 years, no further? All the ancient systems of Hindu 
government arc admitted to have been as despotic as that to u'hicli the 
natives were subjected by the ISIusulmans. “ At periods long antecedent 
to the Mahomedan invasion,” says Col. Wilks, “ wars, revolutions, and 
conquests seem to follow each other in a succession more strangely complex, 
rapid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into the gloom of 
antiquity.” The theory, then, by proving too much, proves nothing. 

Mr. Bruce's theory deduces the chief cflicient cause of tlic stationary 
condition of India from “the mode, or rather the degree, in which the 
wants of the state would seem to have always been supplied;” that is, to the 
burthensome amount of the public imposts, in comparison with the lightness 
of the assessments in Europe in early times, lie makes out the compara¬ 
tive exorbitance of taxation by a brief but clear investigation of the amount 
of revenue derived from the subject in Europe and India respectively. 

As a grinding system of taxation must operate against the attainment of 
that degree of civilization which the Hindus did reach in early ages, he 
argues that there must have been—^and that there is something like historical 
evidence of the fact—a period when the rate of assessment in India was 
much lorver than in recent times. He illustrates his theory by reference 
to the examples of Holland and Spain, which declined in consequence of 
excessive taxation. 

This theory, he acknowledges, assigns the least remediable cause of the 
evil; he says: 

Under such a system of government, it is much to be feared that the chaiges 
must always be such as to admit of no very material reduction in the burthens 
of the people; and while such a state of things lasts, great and manifold as 
are the advantages they enjoy under our nile, in comparison of that of their 
native princes,—in security from without, in order and tranquillity and an • 
impartial administration of justice within,—all the philanthropic measures 
too which have been thought of, or devised, for ameliorating their condition 
(for.no unprejudiced person can peruse the despatches of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors to their Indian Governments, without a thorough convicf 
tion of their earnest and aUxious solicitude to promote the welfare of their 
Indian subjects),—all must be comparatively nugatory, ns this is an evil of such 
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-gigantic magnitude as to be mpre than a counterpoise for every good they are 
otherwise calculated to produce. 

It is not niy intention to enter upon any discussion in this plalc of the mode 
in wlncb/as it appear? to me, the good of this country would be best pro¬ 
moted. I will only further observe at present, that although the incongruHy I 
have pointed out between the government and the peo{)le may render it imprac¬ 
ticable reduce the public imposts so far as to be very sensibly felt, that 
obligation, nevertheless, which is binding on the governments of all countries, 
to be as sparing in their expenditure of the public money as is consistent with 
the public weal, is siic^Iy in a tenfold degree imperative on the Government of 
India, where they arc so heavy, that the springs from which alone the national 
capital can be increased, and the civilization and moral improvement of the 
country be much advanced, would appear to be so completely dried up. 

The next essay is an examination of the principles of the pcnnancnl 
/cmindnroc and ryolwar settlements of I lie land revenue in India. Mr. 
Bruce does not pretend to any practical convcrsancy with this subject, but 
he assumes that the merits of the two systems may be learned from the 
writings of their respective advocates, wliich he lias diligently studied. 
Applying the principles of political economy—“ principles uncontroverted or 
impugned, neither local nor rcfcrrible to countries diftcrcntly circumstanced, 
but such as have tlieir foundation in fixed and immutable laws of human 
nature coeval and co-extensive with the existence of man in evcj'y part of 
the globe ”—to facts derived from published accords and authentic w'orh.s, 
he proceeds to deliver his opinion of each, without “^that bias and prepos¬ 
session in favour of particular systems, wliich arc apt to waq) the judgment 
of practical men.” 

'I'he chief objections to the jicrnianent zemindarce settlement in the 
Bengal provinces he assumes to be founded upon the imperfect knowledge 
of the resources of the country on the part of those by whom it was adopted, 
the inequality of the existing assessments, the great portion of arable land 
not in cultivation, the large quantity of resumabic land not ascertained, 
and the general uncertainty as to the proprietary right. The arguments in 
its favour he considers to be, the encouragement given to industry and the 
outlay of capital, security from arbitrary and oppressive demands, and the 
protection of the public revenue from fluctuation and remissions: the lalter 
of wliich has been accomplished. He observes: 

It appCtins to me, however, that even if it had answered the utmost expec¬ 
tation of its most sanguine advocates, and experience had fully shewn the 
fallacy of the whole of'the objections which have been brought against it, such 
a measure would nevertheless have been highly inexpedient, since there arc 
others, in niy opinion, of still more importance, which would seem to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

According to my humble judgment, it is under any circumstances, and 
whatever may be the extent of cultivation, a financial anomaly, altogether, at 
variance with good policy, or sound principles of legislation; since, even 
admitting the country to be Overywlierc, what has been tcri'ncd, compldfely 
ripe for its introdiictiony. that is to say,' the uncultivated bearing but a sma)l 
pi'opm'lloh 16 th6 Cultivated Idnd, iii the several districts, w lilch the Honourable 
Court would seem to have regarded ati k'principal consideration to bck'cpir 1^ 
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view; still no person who possesses much acquaintance with the husbaatiry of 
this country will probably contend that the land is made to produce as much 
as might be drawn from it under a more improved system. 

To fix in perpetuity, in short, the amount of the public revenue derivable 
from the chief and almost only fiscal source in India cannot, I fear, as already 
observed, be viewed in any other light than an anomaly in finance, and may, 
moreover, be a positive act of injustice to those very individuals for whose 
benefit it is intended; since, being necessarily done in utter ignorance ** of 
the future extent of the public exigencies,” it may be the means of greatly 
weakening the efficiency, and perhaps.^even endangering the stability, of the 
government. If, for example, those exigencies are at present but barely pro¬ 
vided for, and such a stimulus, as I think I have shown to be far from impro¬ 
bable, were to be given to population, where is the government to look, at 
least with any certainty, for the additional resources which there is every rea¬ 
son to suppose would, under such circumstances, be indispensable to the due 
security, welfare, and prosperity of those living under its protection ? 

The system is not only objectionable, in his estimation, on the ground of 
its irrevocably debarring government from increasing tlie amount of revenue 
deri\'ab!e from the land, but on account of its recognition of the intervening 
class of zemindars, to whom the rights of government were ^alienated. The 
investiture 'of the zemindars with proprietary rights, lie contends, was not 
an indispensable part of the scheme of a permanent settlement, and was 
the result of au error in the then popular theory of political economy, 
“ that in every country where land had become private property, every acre 
that was in a slate of cultivation yielded rent, the rate of which was regu¬ 
lated according to circumstances; and that, without receiving something in 
the shape of rent, no landed proprietor would have an interest in the culti¬ 
vation or improvement of his property.’* Mr. Bruce, on Ricardo’s princi¬ 
ples, denies rent to be an indis])cnsable stimulus to cultivation, inasmuch as 
“ it is solely because the soil is of variously produciivc powers, or less 
favourably situated for the sale of its products, and that capital cannot con¬ 
sequently be employed upon the land with the same results, that rent is in 
fact ever paid for the use of any portion of it.” 

With regard to the much and often agitated question, whether the sove ¬ 
reign or the subject is the proprietor of the soil, he observes that, let the 
de jure or abstract right vest in whom it may, the de fnelo right of pro¬ 
prietorship has always been enjoyed hy the state, by virtue of its excessive 
demands from the land—or, as he elsewhere says, “ hy reason of its rapa¬ 
city ”—which go far to destroy its saleability, tlie surest criterion of private 
property. 

The ryotwar permanent settlement, he thinks, if it could be reduced to 
practice, is perhaps calculated to effect as much improvement ns any sys¬ 
tem that could be devised. The basis of such a system, liowever, is a 
survey, and of the practicability of such a survey as is proposed he enter¬ 
tains very strong doubts. Supposing the obvious difficulties—namely, the in¬ 
spection of every field, its classification according to fertility, facility of 
irrigation, qualities of soil, &c.—to be got over, insuperable obstacles, he 
imagines, still remain. He specifies one; 
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The maximum at which, according to this settlement, it has been proposed 
to fix the government share, is one>third of the gross produce: but as the 
settlement is to be an annual one, and there is to be no minimum to the 
government demand, it may be assumed that the assessment will never fall 
short of that rate, unless where the state of the crops, or any other circum¬ 
stance, should incapacitate the ryot from paying so mu’ch. But to determine 
whether tHis is really a light, as well as an equal assessment, is it not enough 
that we should be made acquainted with the productive powers of the land, 
which is the chief object of the directions I have enumerated; is it indispen¬ 
sably necessary that wc should also be able to compute what is requisite for the 
ryot’s subsistence, and, above all, the aggregate expenses of cultivation, since 
it must be quite obvious that, unless his share of the crop be siiificieiit to 
cover both, he can have no inducement to undertake improvements, or extend 
cultivation, which are the principal and declared objects contemplated in 
making this settlement. Two-thirds, which is to be the ryot’s share, is, very 
probably, in many instances a liberal one; in many instances, however, as I 
shall presently show, it is just as probable that it may not he so; this, there¬ 
fore, is perhaps the most essential and fundamental information of all; it is in 
truth the very key-stone of the arch, and without it the most accurate know¬ 
ledge of the other data, which have been specified, must be of little avail. 

He then proceeds to show, witJi some minuleness, how impracticable it 
appears to be to obtain that exact information which is requisite to do jus¬ 
tice to the ryot and the government; and that, as a basis of assessment, 
the survey must end in disappointment. lie sums up his remarks on botli 
systems thus: 

To recapitulate the principul objections which have been urged against both 
systems of revenue: the former, or permanent settlement, as introduced into 
some of the Bengal provinces, I have endeavoured to demonstrate the impolicy 
of, on the ground chiefly of its tying up the hands of government from adding 
to its resources,—at the very moment, and hy the identical act, which must 
inevitably expose them to a heavy additional drain. 1 have endeavoured to 
show, that the wealth and population of India are susceptible of an almost 
indefinite increase; and that to increase both, to the utmost, was the avowed 
object of that settlement. A measure, consequently, which at once acts as a 
strong incentive to such a result, and admits of no commensurate increase, if 
necessary, of the public revenue, must be radically defective, because it is 
calculated to impair the efficiency of the governing power, and to render it 
unequal to the protection of the country. And with respect to a permanent 
ryotwnr settlement, on the basis which has been adopted, although sound and 
unobjectionable in theory, it is incapable of being properly reduced to practice, 
because of the ignorance in which, from the nature of things, wc must, as it 
appears to me, ever remain, of the relative labour and expense of cultivating 
different lands, which must be constantly liable to defeat all the good, which 
otherwise it is certainly calculated to produce. 

Mr. Bruce then proposes, as a primary step, at least, to the ryotwar 
plan, a leasehold settlement, or renting the lands to the ryots for a term of 
years. This project is not new; it is recommended by Mr. I'ucker; and 
Sir .John Malcolm states that in Central India leases were formerly very 
common, and under the celebrated Alia Bliye’s management of the Ilolkar 
state, the) were found to be greatly conducive to improvement. He adds; 
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1 have not entered into man}' details in regard to this mode of settlement— 
.because it is not a novel one even ii: this-country; but it may be necessary to 
state distinctly, that it is meant that it should be conducted on the ryotwar 
|iriiici|)lc; that is to say, that those ryots who arc the fixed or hereditary 
■occii[>ants of the soil siiould be the renters of their respective lands, and that 
-on the expiration or renewal of their leases they are not to be ousted either 
from these, or from any new land, which in the interim they may have taken 
into cultivation, provided they consent and continue to pay a rent upon the 
latter, proportional to what is assessed upon the other. It can hardly of 
course be suppo.sed that any ryot would object to rent his land where the 
assessment was low, and he was secured for a long term of years in the exclu¬ 
sive benefit arising from improvements, or cxton.sion of cultivation. 

Should the arguments, however, in favour of a permanent ryotwar settle¬ 
ment be deemed upon the whole to preponderate, I cannot but tliink that a 
leasehold system, as preparatory to it, would at all events be preferable to a 
survey, and nothing could .surely be easier than the transition at any subsequent 
period from the one to the other, or the conversion of each ryot’s lease at any 
-time into a perpetuity. 

'I'he last essay is on the principles of a permanent ryotwar sclllcmcnt, as 
it regards the riglds and interests of the people, and the general prosperity 
of the country ; that i.s, considered not merely as a fiscal measure, but as it 
affects the welfare of the subject. 

• Here Mr. Ilrucc considers the existence of a j)rivate proprietary right in 
1he land in India as demon-strablc ; and “ that that right was vested in the 
great body of the ryots, who have been reduced to their present condition 
of little belter than mere labouring cultivators, .solely by reason of the 
lieavy exactions of government.” These juopositions he endeavours to 
make out by some acute reasoning upon facts well-authenticated in the 
modern history of India, lie concludes from hence : 

. To pass over the ryots, therefore, in any settlement, which created any 
thing in the .shape of a proprietary right in the soil, or conferred any of the 
advantages of that right, would, as I tru.sl I have succeeded hi shewing, be 
(111 act of palpable injustice. It would nut, moreover, be even leaving tlieui 
as they are; because, in placing any other individuals,—upstarts and usurpuns, 
—over their heads, they would thereby be reduced from the character of ser¬ 
vants of the circar to that of the servants of others who arc themselves servants, 
and would thus be actually lowered instead of being raised in the scale of 
.society. It would add degradation to impoverishment; and how, it may he 
asked, would they be likely to stand afibeted to the government to which they 
were indebted for such tender mercies ? 

So much for the ryots’ claims to the benefit of any fiscal sacrifice, or rcinis- 
jiion of land-revenue, which government can aiibrd to concede. But this is 
not the only strong ground they rest on : such a measure would, as it appears 
to me, be no less expedient tlian just and equitable. I am prepared to con¬ 
tend that there is no other revenue-settlement which would be productive of 
so much general benefit as a ryotwar permanent one,—whether in stimulating 
industry, extending and improving cultivation, diffu.sing wealth, or promoting 
the general prosperity of the country; and for this simple reason, that the 
whole of the lands in India, bo'th cultivated and uhcidtivalcd, Would be likely 
to sliure the advantage of any remissions made directly to the ryots; whereas. 
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under a zemindnry, or any other, none but the latter,—that is, the waste or 
uncultivated,—could be benefited thereby. 

A reduction in llic lund-tax, to be effected by a proportionate system of 
economy and retrenchment, he liolds to be absolutely called for, as regards 
the stability of the British Government in India: “ by relieving the national 
industry from some part of the pressure which now weighs so heavily upon 
it, we can alone hope to furnish the government with the certain means of 
adding to its resources in case of need.” 

As we observed in the outset, we shAll abstain from comment upon this 
work ; but we need not carry our abstinence so far ns to deny (jurselv(‘s the 
pleasure of commending it as an able, acute, and lucid proiluction. 


ON THE PEIILVI. 

1»Y J, F. KLlSUKKIl. 

As the Zend was the language of ancient Media, so the Pehlvi was that 
of the ancient heroes and kings of Persia; this may be collected from the 
■signification of the word. It was also called A~\:nresh or lluzoaresh, of 
which the term Pehlvi is merely the J*arsi translation. 

According to different oriental writers, the Pehlvi was the native tongue 
of liower Media, whence D’llerbelot denominated it the language of 
Dilein, which is rendered very prob.able by the very many Aramaean roots 
which it contains, and the almost constant use of the vowel a, by which it 
is as much distinguished from the Zend, as it is approximated to the Chaldee. 
The territories in which it predominated possibly extended from Assyria .to 
the vicinity of the Caspian Sea. 

Of tlie Zend we know but little more than wc collect from the Zend 
books; of the Pehlvi, on the contrary, we have fuller and more accurate 
knowledge. Many of its words are perfectly original; some arc found in 
the Zend and Parsi, others arc discovered in the Chaldee. Of the latter 
assertion, the subjoined list will afford ample evidence. " 

Ah and ahldcr, “ father,” DN • Syr. JLij — . 

Am and amider, “mother,” DK . Syr. jbcTLlOj, 

Aioman* “an eye,” py. Syr. . 

Affunatan,\ “ to bake,” nSN • Syr. . 

Admunalan,f, “ to grow or spring from the earth,” . Syr. )0j| . 
Nnontt • Tal. 

Atoela, “ first,” “ at first,” . Ar. Jj\ . 

Apra, apria, “ dust,” . Syr. , 

Amar, “ calculation,” nOK. Syr. i20) , 

Arta, “earth,” . Syr. U>) . 

• Man Js added as a termination to several words, 
t The termination aii and tan denotes tlie iufinilivi.*. 
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Antra, wTric,” MIOfT • . 

Alka, “ u cliin," »n^ • 

Bonteman,* “ n daughter,** n33 . Syr. . 

Baseria, “flesh," . 

Bita, “a house,” Hfl*! . Syr. , 

Ycdcman, “ a hand,” . Syr. l~i , 

Raha, “great," Kll • Syr. . 

Sakar, “ a male,” "131. &c. &c.t 

In its grammatical forms it possesses great uniformity, and is far more 
regular than the Zend, and is more soil and harmonious than the northern 
Zend : in the formation of its verbs it resembles the Parsi, but in that of its 
nouns, generally, the Chaldee, even where the root is not Chaldee. Proper 
names commonly terminate in an, man, ad, and a : the vowel /r is as fre- 
ejuent in it as in tlie C'haldee; in Parsi, on the other liaiul, the vowels 
change, as in the Zend; that has twelve vowels, the Pehlvi but tliree. 'I'he 
personal pronouns are extraordinary, and each has several names,— e.g. 


Re, 

rckyi. 

ragoman. 

afum. 

I. 

Rak, 

aful. 



thou. 

Afusch, 




he. 

Hit, 




she. 

Roman, 




we. 

Rakun, 




ye. 

Ragomenshan, 



they. 


It is also distinguished from the Zend by having its own sacred names, 
whereas the Parsi borrows them from the Zend, with merely a softer enun¬ 
ciation, e.g. Anhttma, OrvamA r tir, “an angel;” rera, “Gosh 
another angel Jatim, “ an ized,” &c. 

Its cTiiet advantage over the Zend consists in its regularity and fluency : 
its infiexion| arc always the same, %vhereas in Zend they terminate some¬ 
times long, sometimes short; sometimes in this, sometimes in that vowel : 
if it has not more, it has at least as many, words peculiar to it; very few 
liatin, Celtic, and other roots; but far more Aramaean, which tongue it 
also resembles in the formation of its nouns and prefixes: it also has com¬ 
pounds, but not in abundance. The alphabets of the two arc likewise 
strikingly alike, except that the Pehlvi has far fewer characters. This rela¬ 
tion of the Pehlvi to the Zend, and of both to tlie Parsi, shews that all 
three were actual languages of the ancient Persian empire. 

• 3ftn is added as a termination to several words. 

t This list might be considerably augmented, but even these coincidencies aid us in accounting fiw tb» 
many simUaritieato the Chaldee which have been noticed in several Astatic tongues of this family. 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE ARABIC PRESS, BOTH IN THE 
EAST AND WEST; 

WITH SOME SUCdESTIONS FOR THE REMOVAI. OF THE OBSTACLES WHICH HAVE 

HITUEUTO RETARDED ITS PERFECTION, AND IMPEDED ITS EMPLOYMENT.* 

BY F. C. BELFOUB, LL.U. 

The establishment of the Arabic press, which was first accomplished at 
Rome by order of one of the popes, about the year 1610, and is therefore 
secondary to that of the Greek and Roman, which must be supposed to have 
furnished the model, was immediately subject to the inconveniences which all 
imitative systems necessarily carry along with them. We every day see that 
the most useful and practical inventions, though perfectly well adapted to their 
primary objects, and to the usages of the countries whereof they arc natives, 
become, when extended to objects of a varied nature, and transported to 
climes of different products, not only useless, but frequently injurious, inas¬ 
much as they hinder the growth of genuine improvement, and divert the cur¬ 
rent of true ingenuity from the fertile soil of the level plain to the bounding 
margin of uneven and unproductive rocks. 

When the art of printing was first used, its object was plain and simple, 
namely, to imitate and multiply with facility the best executed and most sale¬ 
able manuscripts then in circulation, and neither to reform nor improve the 
reader’s page, but rather to deceive his practised eye, as though enjoying the 
skilful tracings of the very hand which itself had learnt tO' guide. We read that 
Faustus, by such judicious artifice, acquired to himself both fame and for¬ 
tune, and that he thus fur ever fixed on a durable basis the prolific machinery 
of the Roman press. In China a similar conduct must have been adopted by 
the Chinese printers, and their own peculiar art must have been used on their 
own principles; for we find that printed books in that country have entirely 
superseded the use of manuscript. 

There arc indeed some oriental languages which have successfully been 
printed on the Roman plan, such as the Greek, the Clialdaic, and the Hebrew. 
Thu first of these, notwithstanding the difficulty which attends the superscrip¬ 
tion of its vowels with their prosodial accents, nearly equal to the embarrass¬ 
ment of the Arabic vowel-points, has nevertheless seen every single manuscript 
of any value which the abundant stores of its rich and supereminent literature 
have furnished to the strictest search, a thousand and a thousand times repro¬ 
duced by the fruitful generation of the press; and it has at length even endured 
that the contracted economy of its penmanship may now be developed into 
the clear and simplified repetition of the printer’s isolated type. For some 
hundreds of years, however, the eye of the reader was indulged with its 
wonted forms of fanciful caligraphy, and it is only within a late period that the 
typographer’s wish of uniformity has been complied with. It were well, 
indeed, if the latter’s desires and efforts to diminish as much as possible the 
perplexity of his art never exceeded due bounds, as wc have seen they hffve 
in the Greek and in other oriental languages. Some eighty years ago the 
learned men of our universities disposed themselves, no doubt at tlic printer’s 
suggestion, to discard altogether the Greek prosodial accents (the absence of 
which is now no longer endured), and many pages at that time were printed 
without them. Great pains were taken to prove that the vowel-points of the 

* Head before the Royal Asiatic Society, June SOth, 1US9. 
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others were counterfeit and needless; and ruinously for the usefulness of the 
religious books, at the present day printed for sale in the East, the omission 
of the vowels has been, for the most part, persevered in. Notliing, however, 
can be a greater proof of ignorance on the subject of oriental literature. The 
Towehpoints, ns every Asiatic traveller may have seen, are as necessary to the 
Eastern reader, that is, the person who reads aloud in the church or school, 
as for us are the dots to our I’s and the crosses to our T’s; and without them 
the books sent out to be used in schools or churches are almost wholly unser¬ 
viceable. The Polyglott biblcs of Le Jay and Walton arc both furnished 
with the vowels for the Arabic and Hebrew; and it is a great pity that, in 
latter days, neither their correct and beautiful type, nor the accuracy and ful¬ 
ness of their punctuation, have been imitated by our modern publishers. For 
perusal and mere looking over, in works of inferior kind and importance, the 
vowel-points may be neglected; but in the sacred Scriptures, and for learning 
by heart and recitation, they cannot be dispensed with, and the artist must be 
content, as in the Greek, to wean the reader of his fancies, not of his wants. 

The Hebrew, whose square and even letters have ailbrded entire facility for 
being marshalled under the printer’s hand, has been equally fortunate with the 
Greek, in its complete submission to the press. The Jewish nation, no less 
than the Moslems, have ever cherished a most scrupulous delicacy in the 
sacred manipulation of their Book of Laws, and, indubitubl}', they beheld 
not at first, without the horror of sacrilege, that the numbered characters of 
their almost idolized Pentateuch were subjected to the impure handling of the 
unwashed artificer. Yet so early as the year 1475, soon after the invention of 
the art, a company of Jews undertook in Italy to print their Hebrew books, 
and among them the Bible; and at the present time there is no sect of men so 
well provided with printed copies of the books they most use as the Hebrew 
nation. Scarcely will you meet with a single Jew, whether ranging in the 
Eastern countries and near his former home, or sojourning in the remote dis¬ 
tricts of the Western regions, whither his wandering steps have led him, who 
is not provided with his printed prayer-book, and, except for the manuscript 
roll of the Pentateuch, religiously preserved in every synsigogue, he is inde¬ 
pendent of the slow services for his reading hours, which none but the 
tedious penman could anciently perform for him. 

How' different it has been with his kinsman the Arab, and with ail those who 
pray in the language of Abraham’s exiled son, will be seen from the short 
history of Arabic printing in Constantinople, Paris, and other places. 

The account of the first I extract from Dr. Walsh’s Travels, as follows: 
" The excellent and amiable Selim, among the arts and sciences of western 
Europe which he wished to introduce into the Turkish empire, considered as 
far the most important the printing and circulation of books; and for this 
purpose, he established a magnificent printing-office at Scutari, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, and gave the kiosk now called the Kiaghid Khanah, 
with another opposite Buyukderc, for manufactories to supply his printing- 
office with paper. It was supposed that the Sultan Selim was the first person 
who introduced printing into Turkey; but this was not the case: Greek and 
Armenian presses were long at work in the respective patriarchal residences at 
Constantinople; the first so early as 1530, and the second in 1697; end the 
printing establishment for Turkish books, and a paper manufactory at Kiaghid 
Khanah, were formed by a renegade, named Ibrahim, in the reign of Ahmed 
the Third, in the year 17^7. He was encoura(j,ed.^ grand vezir and the 
Afufti Abdallah iclva was issued by the mufli, declaring the 
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undertaking highly useful; and a khatti shcrif by the sultan, felicitating him* 
self that Providence had reserved so great a blessing for his reign. The ulema 
also concurred, but expressly excepted the Koran, and books containing the 
doctrines of Mahomet, from being subject to the process of printing. The 
reason they assigned was characteristic of the pco)>le; they said it would be an 
impiety if the word of God should be squeezed and pressed together: but the 
true cause was, that greater numbers of themselves earned a considerable 
income by transcribing those books, which would be at once destroyed if they 
were suiTered to be printed. As the Turks, in general, have no kind of relish 
for any other literature, the printing^ofTicc was soon discontinued, when it was 
prohibited from publishing the only books the Turks ever read, and the thing 
seemed altogether forgotten when it was revived by Selim. In 1831 Selim’s 
establishment still existed, and some neat and correct books were printed ; 
blit all the cstablisbincnts languished and declined on the death of their 
patron ; and in 1837 there were no longer any remains cither of printing- 
office or paper-mills.” 

Of the many observations that occur on Dr. Walsh’s report, I will confine 
myself to the remark that, although the Turks devote a great part of their 
time to the lecture of the Koran and its various commentaries, yet I can 
assert, from experience, that they do not confine themselves to that kind of 
reading. 

Turning to the history of Arabic printing in the West, we find, that in 
1596, more than 130 years after the establishment of the Hebrew press in Italy, 
Ciijetan published paradigms of four Eastern languages, but had no proper 
type for his Arabic. It was not till 1610 that the Medici established a press 
for that language at Rome; and it is evident that nothing but the extraordinary 
difficulties attending it could have so long delayed its foundation; for already 
in 1313, about 300 years previously, the Council of Vienna had ordered that 
a profc.ssorship of Arabic should be instituted at Rome, and that its study, so 
intimately connected with the progress of religion, should be promoted by the 
power of the church. But if the Catholic clergy deserve eulogiiiin for their 
judicious encouragement of oriental learning, and their establishments of mis¬ 
sionary seminaries at Rome and at Paris arc to be regarded, till within a late 
period, as the only source and continual reservoir of Eastern literature, their 
jealousy of the Protestants and the Greek schismatics, for a long time, ren¬ 
dered null what, but for this circumstance, might have been rcajicd of the 
most important advantages from the only well-planned attempt 1 have read of, 
towards the successful reproduction of the Arabic page in print. 

M. Savary de Breves, many years his most Christian Majesty’s ambassador 
at the Ottoman Porte, began, for this purpose, by making a large collection 
of the best written manuscripts be could purchase in the Levant; which 
valuable works arc at present, I believe, laid up and neglected in the college 
of the Sorbonne. It is probable that his engravings were made from the 
manuscripts before his departure from Turkey; for in 1613, soon after his 
return from the East, he carried his punches ready prepared on his embassy to 
Rome, and there, with the beautiful type of his own fount, he |)rinted an 
Arabic Catechism and Psalter. In 1615 he removed his operations and tools 
to Paris, where, in his Typographia Savariana, he employed two Maronites 
from Syria, named Sioiiita and Hesronita, to direct his workmen. In 1637 
M. dc Breves died, and his matrices, greatly to the advantage of literature, 
would have been sold to the English or Dutch, but for the uiifurlunutc inter¬ 
ference of the French monarch, at the suggestion made to -him by his assem- 
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bled clergy. From that time till 1674, the only work of any note printed with 
the Siivarian types, was the magnificent Polyglott Bible of IjC Jay, who was 
niineil by the expense. At the death of the printer, Vitri, who had been the 
purchaser of the matrices for the French king, and from delay of payment, 
had constantly kept them in his own possession, they were carried to the 
royal press, and there remained useless and forgotten till 1788, when they 
were sought for by M. l)c Gnignes, to be employed in the printing of the 
Notices et Extraits dcs Manuscrits de la Bibliothcque du Roi, and to commence 
a new era in Oriental literature, which may be considered as reaching up to 
the present period. 

Whether the type which in Holland was used by Erpenius, in 161.3, fur his 
Arabic grammar, and afterwards, in 1635, fur his Arabic History of Elmacin, 
had been borrowed or imitated from M. de Breves, as I have not the advan¬ 
tage of seeing the collected books before me, I cannot determine; but it is 
probable that it was, from the observation of its correctness and the elegance 
of its form. Golius afterwards printed his Dictionary in 16.53 with nearly the 
same character, and but very little deviation can be observed in it from the 
true principles of Arabian orthography. 

In England, Wclock’s New Testament was printed in the year 1657, and 
about the same time Walton’s admirable Polyglott Bible, the Arabic of which 
is beautifully and correctly printed. Pocockc, in 1650, had given to the public 
his Specimen llistorice Arabnm, and in 1663, followed it with his Abouij'aradge, 
The IJcptaglott Lexicon of Castell appeared in 1669, and with it appears to 
have closed the Sav.'irian era of Arabic literature; for it is remarkable, that 
from the time of the French printer, Vitre’s, death, when the types and 
matrices of De Breves were consigned to their sepulture in the King’s deposi¬ 
tory, nothing worth recording appears, in any country of Europe, to have 
been executed by the Arabic press until the period of their reproduction in 
1788. At that epoch Silvcstre Dc Sacy began to distinguish himself as an 
Anabic scholar, and under his able management the knowledge of Eastern lore 
has been making, within his domain, a continual and steady progress, such as 
the persevering efforts of so judicious a leader might be expected to promote. 

A few years anterior, indeed, by the rapid extension of our establishments 
in India, a new encouragement was given to Oriental literature in England; 
and in 1776 Richardson published his excellent Arabic Grammar, the type of 
which is almost entirely free from error. Seconded by the admirable Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, whose Persian Grammar and Pocseos Asialicce Commentarii had 
appeared somewhat earlier, he laid a solid foundation for our countrymen in 
their pursuit of Persian acquirements, by presenting them with his Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary. 

How about this time the Arabic type came to be distorted from its true 
shape and character, and the imitative system most ignorantly and erroneously 
embraced, in the vain attempt to print the Arabic on the principles of the 
Roman letter, I have not been able to discover. I am only aware that the 
Clarendon Press, which claims the first rank among the printing establishments 
of this country, now uses, and has for many years been using, a misshapen, 
and, to an eye accustomed to the beauty and correct writing of the Oriental 
manuscript, most hideous and offensive type. To this source, from whom¬ 
soever originating, may, I presume, be traced the adoption of a similar type 
by the London printers, who, when called upon to execute the Oriental books 
which several useful societies have of late years so copiously issued from the 
press, would naturally look up to the Oxonian scat of learning for their models, 
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and, in their subsequent attempts to Improve the erroneous system conferred 
upon them, would only make further deviations from true principles. 

The eminent scholars whom, by its cherishing patronage, and in its distin¬ 
guished service, that powerful promoter of sound learning and useful institu¬ 
tions, the Honourable East-India Company, has so bountifully multiplied with¬ 
in the last half century, having witnessed the facility with which the Nagari and 
other Indian characters, being similar in the squareness of their figure to the 
Hebrew and Roman letters, have been marshalled for the press, and fault¬ 
lessly displayed in the printed page, could not but accede to the hope and 
project of reducing the Arabic to the same terms. But their venerable chief, to 
whose ingenuity in the invention and improvement of type the Eastern and 
Western world arc both so much indebted, had his more important avocations 
permitted him the leisure to inspect, with his wonted acuteness, the peculiar 
nature of the Arabic character, and with the same nice accuracy which ho 
has employed upon the Nagari, to mark the precise point at which each letter 
begins, he would have discouraged the ill-conceived design, and have pre¬ 
vented the loss of time and much costly labour. 

The Honourable Company’s press in India, directed by the masterly natives 
or denizen Arabs, whose taste is as correct as their knowledge is accurate, 
has indeed shewn itself entirely free from the errors here alluded to, and but 
for the unsuitable employment of our ink and paper,—neither of them adapted 
to printing fur the Eastern climes, the former, from its deficiency in shade and 
lustre, being faint to the eye, and from the oily composition of its materials, 
proving liable in a warm atmosphere to spread and exhale ; the latter, from the 
unevenness of its surface, feeling unpleasant to the hand that is used to the 
polished margin of the Eastern manuscript, and being apt to imbibe the mois¬ 
ture of the heated finger;—but for these circunistanccs, the books printed at 
Calcutta would be specimens of perfect workmanship, and ere this would 
have been deservedly adopted as the models of our European typography. In 
the mean time, it is painful to behold the quantity of dearly-paid labour that 
is bestowed to little purpose. 

Whoever has travelled in the countries of the Levant, and has directed his 
pursuits to the acquisition of their languages and history, must, in late years, 
have experienced that, without the spreading stores of that admirable institu¬ 
tion, which has undertaken the beneficial and stupendous task of distributing 
the best of books over the whole surface of the habitable world, and has 
already extended its benign influence and active operations to the remotest 
parts of the globe, he would every whcite range in a desert of literature, and 
unless previously provided, as a traveller can seldom be, would in vain seek 
to procure himself a rational page for his perusal. Should he ask in the 
bazaars for Turkish books, he would be received with scorn by the indignant 
Moslem; and, if allowed to bargain for a squalid manuscript, he would find 
that his difficult purchase was only a vapid commentary on the rhapsodies of 
the false prophet, or some paltry tale for the coffee-house or nursery. His 
refuge, in such literary distress, is the foreign ministry of this world-embracing 
society, his resource their ample magazines, established in every town. From 
this society he finds a delegate, whose friendship is held out to the assistance 
of learning and scientific research; and from their stores, at a moderate price, 
he can every where furnish himself with the oldest and most authentic history 
of the regions he is visiting; and if he wish for a more elevated style, he finds 
the sublimcst compositions of eastern poetry, translated into every language 
he may be desirous to cultivate. Would that the copies in the ArabO’Oriental 
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tongues were as correct and beautiful in their type, as they are in style, and 
that their pleasing resemblance to his wonted manuscript could allure the fasti¬ 
dious Saracen into an attentive perusal of their sacred pages ! In the hope 
that my humble endeavours may contribute to the accomplishment of this 
perfection in the Arabic press, I will briefly discourse upon some of the 
principles and peculiarities of the Arabic orthography. 

And first, with regard to the materials: it is evident, that under the vivid 
rays of the tropical sun, a perfectly white paper must produce a painful eficct 
upon the dazzled eye. Hence various shades are employed to darken the 
ground of the oriental manuscript, the ink used for which is consequently 
required to be of the deepest tint, and most shining lustre. By this means Is 
also avoided the distasteful and lugubrious contrast of pure white and black. 
Secondly, as the horizontal, but somewhat |>ending, lines of the Arabic 
writing are not drawn, as ours arc, from left to right, but driven in the oppo¬ 
site direction, it is necessary that the ground be smooth and even, or the pen 
will bound and spirt at every inequality. This hue and smoothness should be 
imitated in the printed copy. Thirdly, with regard to the writing, it is to be 
observed, that the Arabic alphabet, in composilion, is not susceptible of being 
written as the Roman and Hebrew arc, in one undeviating horizontal line. 
Its syllabation partakes of the coluinnal system of the extreme Orientals, the 
Chinese; and the varied nature of its characters demands the width of at 
least three parallel lines for their co-arrangement. So far has this genius of 
Arabic delineation been humoured by the Persians, who have carried this 
system of writing to its utmost perfection, that by them whole words, not 
merely letters, are ranged and doubled above each other. 

This peculiarity is thus explained. The Arabic alphabet consists of sixteen 
characters; the majority, that is, three-fourths, or, excluding the perpendi¬ 
cular aliph, eleven of which arc driven by the pen in the same horizontal line, 
from right to left, and, were they alone, would afford perfect facility to the 
typographic art. But the accompanying other four, instead of being carried 
with their fronts to the left, as the rest arc, face the contrary way, and are 

drawn back towards the right hand. These arc ■jr jim, ^ ain, j* mim, and 

ye. In the arrangement of one of these, namely, no deviation is 

occasioned from the middle, or main line, unless it stand first, or unconnect¬ 
ed with the preceding letters, and principally at the end of a word. In this 

case it is the rule for the ^ain, as it is equally for all the four letters, that it 
be situated in the uppermost of the three lines. In the middle, or at the end 
of a word, when connected with the preceding letters, it exhibits no variation 
from the general rule, that is, it follows in the middle line with the majority of 
the characters. Ye i.J , connected at the end of a word, mostly falls into the 
lowest line; unconnected, it ranges in the uppermost. 

It IS with the remaining two characters, ^ jitn and (• mim, that the princi¬ 
pal variations occur; and it must be considered that these two letters give its 
main features to the Arabic writing, which, by their influence, is thrown into 
a graduated scale, resembling an ascent of notes in a stave of music, and by 

the skilful writer is maozoon, or balanced, with the nicest scrupulosity. 

Richardson says, speaking of the and its sister-letters, liha and kka, 

“ the facility of writing requires that the characters which precede these should 
be joined to their upper limb; which, when several of them happen to meet 
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together, mokes a very whimsical appearance, as in muhhajkhijon, 

contracting or shrinking with fear^ &c.’* Speaking of mint, he observes : 
** the connecting letters, when preceding nihn, arc frequently joined to it in a 
peculiar manner, as^, ^ ^ ^ y ^ y &c.” Had Richardson more deeply 
studied the nature of these two characters, he would have remarked that cor¬ 
rectness of writing absolutely requires the characters preceding jim, if capable 
of connection, to be joined to its upper limb, and that the connecting letters, 
when preceding miniy are, or should be, always joined to it in a peculiar 
manner. These letters are, indeed, of a singular character, and whether 
from their erect and manly figure, you regard them as commanders, wlio, 
placed in a prominent station, cast their eye along the line of their marshalled 
troops, and regulate each movement by their own position; or whether you 
consider them as animals of superior strength and sagacity, which control the 
waving motion of the inferior flock, they must always be allowed an open 
space before them, and be treated with that propriety of distinction which 
their peculiar character demands. It is the attempt to reduce them to the 
vulgar level, and to create an equality in the Arabic alphabet similar to that 
of the Hebrew and Roman, which has led to the ruin of the Arabic press, and 
rendered the books which, latterly at least, in our country have issued from 
it, disgustful and almost illegible to the native oriental. 

The point where all the other letters begin, including also the ain and the 
yc, is at their right extremity: whereas, the initial point of these letters is, 
for the Jim at the left apex of what Richardson calls the upper limb, or at 
the sinister extremity of the crest of this tufted bird; for the mini ^ it is like¬ 
wise on the left, at the back of the head, and the preceding letter, if conncctcil 
with it, must be borne, as it were, on its pointed horn. To facilitate the 
printer's art, it has been attempted to bring down the uplifted letter, and place 
it on a level in front of the mini ^ or Jim and for this purpose, the con¬ 
necting link has been carried up and bent, so as to join to the back of the 
mim I* or Jim In doing this, it has not been attended to that an angle is 
formed which, whether in the Arabic, or any other possible alphabet, must 
necessarily make a letter, or a characteristic part of a letter. A straight line 
may, or may not, have its character or meaning; but an angle cannot disown 
it. By this ill-fated artifice they have unwittingly multiplied letters and sylla¬ 
bles, and for ^ hammant, cx. gr. have printed (^ hanamnam, 

for shenis, shenemes, or a dozen other words of sister-conso¬ 

nants and conjectural vowels. Sometimes, suspecting, may-bc, something of 
this awkward multiplication, they have endeavoured to avoid it by depressing 
the head of the mim |* in order to make its horn more accessible, and disre¬ 
garding the gracious privilege conferred upon it by its Cadmus, who, to this 
distinguished letter 

Os sublime dedit: coclumquo tucri 
Jussit, ct ercctos ad sidcra tollerc vultus; 

make it look down and hoodwinked from its mates in an altered character, 
hardly recognizable by its wondering beholders. 

When of a large size, this letter, which should always be unobstructed in 
front, and open to the hand which may be- applied to it, is distinctly made in 
the shape of a key. Its position must always be that of a key in a gate, and 
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if its ciTects upon the system be wclUconsidcrcd, it will be found that it truly is 
the mnstcr'kcy which unlocks the door to the mysteries of Arubic penmanship. 

The disposal of the letters in staves of several lines, occasioned by their 
various shape and quality, leads to numerous minor arrangements of the 
syllables of any word, much at the will and taste of the writer. But ns in 
printing, these may mostly be neglected, and as in every art a multiplicity of 
rules lends but to confusion of theory and practice, I will refer to the study 
and observation of Arabic manuscripts. 

In commenting upon the founts of type which have hitherto been used in Eng¬ 
land and on the Continent, I have been happy to bestow upon some of them the 
praise which is their due, inasmuch as they have been correctly modelled after 
the well-written letter; but I may ailirm of them, as of the type used in the 
several countries of the East, such as that emfdoyed by the Pasha of Egypt, 
by the convents on Mount Lebanon, and in the newly-established press at 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, that they have none of them been so executed 
and employed as to produce the perfect imitation of the Oriental manuscript, 
without which the Arabic press will never begin to flourish. In process of 
time it may gain the liberty, ns the Greek has done, of being regulated on 
plainer and less complex principles; but until its productions, by their sister¬ 
like appearance and rival beauty, can compete with, and finally drive from the 
market, the monogonous offspring of the copyist, whose pen lavishes its con¬ 
centred blandishments on his single progeny, the Eastern book-collector will 
prefer the sj)lcndid poverty of his manuscript library to its more copious furni¬ 
ture with coarser materials. As far, indeed, as lithography can promote the 
propagation of Oriental books, we have lately seen its powerful aid called 
forth with admirable judgment by Sir John Malcolm. His splendid gift to 
the Persian scholar of the Anvari Soheili from the lithographic press, executed, 
ns it is, with consummate skill and the most refined taste, cannot but afford 
the highest gratification to the connoisseur; and it is to be hoped, that this is 
only the first of many equally valuable presents. The infinitely superior pro¬ 
ductiveness, however, of the moveable type, makes it greatly desirable that its 
powers should be brought to bear upon this important object, especially amid 
the growing prosperity and the augmented ability to spread true knowledge 
and religion, which we behold in the society I have alluded to. 

Still more desirable has it become at the present moment, when Colonel Fitz- 
clarence, whose active and judicious exertions in the cause of science it would 
be presumptuous in me to eulogize, has conceived the magnificent design of 
reflecting back to the East the guiding light of knowledge which thence has 
shone upon us. Eager to embrace the favourable opportunity, which the 
enlightened policy of Mohammed AH affords, of advancing the civilization 
already carried forward by that prince in the country which he rules, and, 
through that channel, desirous ere long of dispelling the blightful mist of igno¬ 
rance now so darkly spread over the finest regions of the East, the Colonel 
will lead our nation to the generous enterprize of gratefully repaying at least 
the interest of the mental treasures Egypt formerly lent us. Placed in the 
centre of our terrestrial world, and forming the bridge of communication 
between its two hemispheres, Egypt, the birth-place of the arts and sciences, 
appears the natural point whence they should again swarm over the whole 
surface of the globe. In promoting this purpose, the first effort must be to 
prepare an effective and successful press; and it is pleasing to feel assured that, 
under the directions of so skilful a leader, this preliminary step will speedily 
be laid, and the long-closed gate be widely opened to useful learning in the East. 
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THE JEWS IN POLAND. 

LEVI Ajm SAKJM-^A VOLISH TAIE. 

To the recent discussion in Parliament of a measure for emancipating 
' (as it is termed) Urn Jews resident in the British dommiofis, wliich'excited 
-public curiosity for a time, we may probably attribute the iappearatnee of a 
work, originaHy writtea in the Polish language, exhibiting a pi6ture of the 
'character, manners, and opinions of< the-Jews of Poland.* It is a tale, 

' consisting of the love-adveAtures't>f two young 1 Israelites, iAtrinsro^y Af 
’ little interest;' bUt' the fhble is avowedly cmployiM mer^y as a ve^cle for 

■ conveying to the public a view of the manners, morals, prgudices, and 
superstitions of the people'to'which it relates." 

If this work had made "its entry <into world under less impomng cir- 
■- cumstanees-^as • respects its origmal ><aatbor <«md its present ptMtdier—^ 
'Would probably'have'been consigned speedily to neglectand oblivion, aswi 
'extravagant, improbable, and even incredible satire npon the J«wirii 
"nation. 'Its‘authenticity, however, as a.piClafe of the tnaffneVs of the 

• Polish Jews, seems' to' be well vouched. 

The original author, Niemcewicz, < described ! by'Dr.'Powring, in hi.s 

■ Polish Anihoio^t <as<o«c of'(he-moSt celebrated aiid ptpularof’the living 
writers of Poland,—a poet, an historian, a tragedian, ■arid-a translator,-^ 
iis moreover n-patriot'of renown, one of the-cotopaBionsof^Kosciusako, 

' and now [)er|)etaabsecrOtBry of the senate. 

The editor andHranslator of this piece- (wliom we should have ‘■surmised 
<to be Dr. Botvring,)>had he not'-confessed his ignorance > Of t the PoHsh 
■tongue) teHs us, that in <his Journey through-Poland, wfew years'back, lie 
-was struck-with the nombers arid'appearanceof the Jews in ^at' conntry. 

' ** He iiad been mware' that they were a numerous Irody, bat dfd- nOt expect 
’ to sec the "ditferoHCc'betwixt them and the other inhal>itaiits Ur be so'Strongiy 
-marked as he found them." They formed-la'very'large-proportion of the 
I population- in tiie toums and cities; -landi tbou^i die lower classes appeared 
j{ioor, dirty,''and klfpressed, I the‘females-were decorated--witli Jewels-and 

- ornaments, much more expensive' tban'were' to be seen ‘amongst theiMhabi- 
'tants of the-same (dass ni ibc neighbouring-Prussian provinces. IHe-'adds: 

' ** they have in their bands <all Uie interinediate'operations'of'the-commerce 
' of the country, to -sutih nn' extent, that every one,'wlio-waii'its ^Urer to buy 

- or sell any commodity, performs-(he operation, ‘however minute,- through the 
instrumeidality of his- Jew.^' 

Here, (hen, it'would seem, is'to'be tfoa^'the object-which'has'been 
■eagerly sought by'those'wlio havetplunged into ^culations re|i{)ec(ing 

• Jewish emancipation—m large-conMmmity of-Jews, ^vliere the-influence'of 
their peculiar institutions <and opinions on the bulk of'their sssHety-oan 
‘be accurately measured. We want only a mire guaraOtee'that the repre- 

* hevl and 'Sarah, or (he Jewlah Lovera i a Poliah -Tale. By Jvtiva VasMtes'-NixMCnwrcz. 
‘*rntnslated from the German Edition, with a Preface and Notea, by the- Editor. London, 1830. 
-‘Mntny. 
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scnlations in tliis work are faithful, to possess a very useful key to the know* 
ledfjc so lonjf desired. 

'I’lic editor proceeds to tell us, that in his various conversations with 
Nieniccwicz, the latter frequently lamented the condition of so large a 
portion of tlic population of Poland, and told him that he had written this 
tale with the view of Iicnefitirig the Polish .fews. If such were his otqect, 
It is hardly to be expected that he would describe them falsely. The fol¬ 
lowing testimony to the accuracy of the description supersedes the neces¬ 
sity of relying upon inference : 

The fullest confidence is felt in the accuracy of the descriptions here given, 
and especially of the extracts made from the Jewish Talmudic writings. On 
both these subjects an opportunity occurred of obtaining satisfactory corrobo¬ 
ration, from intercourse with a clergyman of our own church, who was em¬ 
ployed by a society in Ijondon as a missionary for converting the Jews. He 
is an upright, pious, and zealous man, and having a great talent for acquiring 
languages, had learned, besides becoming familiar with Hebrew, that kind of 
mixed tongue which the Jews use in their intercourse with each other. Some 
of the quotations, which the author has extracted from the Cabalistical books, 
arc so gros.sly absurd, and so very blasphemous, that it was doubted if human 
credulity could be extcndc<.l so far as to receive them for truths. The gentle¬ 
man in question, who has prepared himself for the meritorious occupation in 
which he is engaged by making himself acquainted with the Cabalistical writings, 
nifirmed that implicit reliance iniglit be placed, not only on the fidelity of the 
quotations which had cau.scd the doubts, but of alt the rejiresentations of 
manners, of opinions, and of characters, which are given in the work. 

Before tve give the reader an insight into these absurd and abominable 
opinions, it is proper that he should have before him an outline of the tale, 
which is communicated in the convenient form of letters from the diflerent 
agents. 

• The tw'o level's, tvhose names are alltxcd to the tale, were residents at 
Warsaw'. They had become secretly pledged to each other by mutual 
affection; but their union was opposed by jNIo.ses, the father of Sarah (a 
Jew in the vulgar sense of the term), partly on prudential grounds, but 
chiefly because He, Moses, was a rigid Talmudist and Mystic, and Levi 
was content to imbibe his doctrines from the pure source of the Bible 
alone. Moses desigtted his daughter for the son of Hirsch, his commer¬ 
cial agent and correspondent at Berditschew', on the frontiers; this son, 
named .lankicl, a deformed and fiend-like personage, had distorted 
both body and mind by incessant application to the absurdities of the 
Misclma, the Getnara, and other Talniudical learning, in whose unfatiiom- 
hble depths he had penetrated so far as to be regarded by the Mystics and 
Cabalists as a kind of prophet. By the influence of the latter,^Ijevi was 
excommunicated on account of his liberality of sentiment, and his inter¬ 
course with the Gojiin, a term applied by tlie Polish Jew’s to all but the 
members of their own community. The sentence of excommunication is 
worth inserting at length : 

“ The Rabbin Ben Levi of Glogau, with the whole of the Cabala and the 
elders, hereby make known to all the people olTsrael. Complaints have been 
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made against Levi, the son of Ben Rabbi, by the brotherhood of the ciders 
and the Cabalists, that the said Levi has been guilty of the following ofiences 
against the law of Moses, and the opinions of our wisest men; the accusations 
are supported by evidence, and the following have been proved : 

** 1st. The said Levi has contemned the ordinances of the rabbins, and the 
learned, as well as the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gcmara, and has aspersed 
the Cabala as an impertinent trifle. 

“ 2d, Under pretence of his regard -to the Israelitish people, the said, Levi 
has injured the Cabalists and elders by reporting, that (hey have imposed 
taxes under the pretence of fasting and recruiting money, for their own cinolur 
ment and to the injury of the |)oor. 

“ 3d. The said Levi has contended that the duties collected on account of 
these two taxes should not be given to the ciders, but be let out to farm to the 
whole community. 

4th. The said Levi has maintained, and ceases not now to require, that 
the elders should render an account to the people of all money entruiitcd to 
them. 

“ .5th. The said liCvi, the son of Ben Rabbi, has discarded all the ancient 
laws, precepts, and directions, and has turned his polluted soul to the impure 
Gojiin. He frequents their schools, has shortened his garments, has changed 
his dress, does not wear the fringes of the law, and dares to perforin his devo- 
tions without a leathern bandage on his forehead. Above all, he has been seen 
to eat soup made of meat, and also milk, with the same spoon. 

“ Gth. He reads the impure books, of the Christians on the sabbath, without 
thinking of the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gcmara, and he has, at the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles, eaten salad with vinegar, although he knows 
that sours are forbidden at that season. 

“ 7th. lie has moreover muiiitaincd (that which fills us with the greatesf 
indignation) that Christians arc men, and have souls the same as the Jews. 

“ 8tii. By these and similar deviations, Levi has. trodden under foot our 
most sacred privileges, as says the law in the book Einclehamelech, page G7> 

‘ We, the Israelites alone, arc men, but the other nations arc not, beeause 
they have originated from the adultery of Eve, and have no part of the 
soul.’ 

” Olh. The said Levi hath trespassed against the law of the great lalkuk Reu¬ 
ben, which maintains ' that Israelites are men, because their souls are derived 
from God : but the heathens, as their souls arc derived from unclean sfiirits, are 
called swine, and hence each heathen is a swine both body and soul.’ Taking 
to the arts and manners of the Christians, Levi has impugned the law of 
Menora llaumer, which says, * If foreign people require us to change the 
most unimportant of ourmiaiiners or institutions, be it only in the latchets of 
the shoes, every Jew is bound to resist, and rather to sutler death than submit 
to such requisition.’ 

10th. Levi hath further trespassed on the law, by studying the scandalous 
learning 9 nd opinions of the heathens, on which subject Sotuch says, in the 
21st chapter and 9th part, ’Cursed be every Hebrew who shall himself, or 
shall sufler his son to become, instructed in the Grecian or other sciences.’ 

“ 11th. Levi hath Anally offended against the law by his rebellious aspersions 
upon the rabbins, the Cabalists, and the ciders, inasmuch as he attributes to 
them undue taxation, and requires of them an account of the money collected, 
which is quite foreign to his duty; for, according to the learned Moses Mai- 
monides, ‘ It is not permitted to the scholar to enler into controversy with the 
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iin«ter, .bte« be i» rather botn^ to consider himseW as h» (]ef>cn(ienfi^.so'>a»< 
even tonssist, iftretiuircd^ ia ipoeeniflg'tbekitehees of his shoes.* 

' these- crhnes being supported and proved by evidence^ the Tal* 
mud, the Mischoe, and die Gemara demand punishment for the transgressions, 
Noyp' we, the rabbins, the Cabaliste, and the brotherhoods of the Moxeinos,, 
of the Mtjpchet, .of doctors of law, .hy Tirtee* of the- pparer-lmparted to us - 
by the- Talmud, denounce punishment'for tbeaibre*inendoned!crnne8 (each of 
which-has incurred the penalty of being stoned .to death),'.on the aforesaid 
Leviy that he be cursed with the curses of Niddui, of Cbcrem, and Seha*- 
matba.. 

** Thus may'this Levi becutsed by the law and'% the superior judges, in' 
the dwetikig-places of the heathens 1' May the plagues of femine and) pesti¬ 
lence overtake hhn!' May his house become the dwelling-place of dragons - 
and scorpions, and may his starifall from -heaven !. May his enemies triumph < 
over his fklt, and hie silver and gold be appropriated. by them !, Cursed may 
be be: cursed by the tongues of Addirorona andAchldrieh, by-the tongues of 
Sandulphion and Haudrajel, by the tongues ofZafxafil and Htifhafi^ and finally, 
by the threefold elevated King of the seven thousand names !' Mky. his-race 
be rooted out like that of Kerah! May his soul depart from..hiei under the 
s^ggles of misery and desptur;. whilst the wrath of God-is crushing him !' 
He shall be choked like Ahitophely his end shalj be Idee that of Gehazi; never 
shall he rise up from bis troubles,- nor-shaU his remains rest in the burial-place 
of the children of Israel ! 

" Such are the curses we inflict on Levi, the son of Ben Rabbi. On us; as v 
the elders, may the peace and the blessing of Ged be abundanrly showered > 
down ! _ —- ■ ” 


“ In coMequence of the enraa thus commimd thnt the - 

Le,i d. not prestm. to .... to the .yni^ogne. 

Wecontmee dthM ^ .Uhin fo«^ eU.-of hi™, 

KaMiP -on* hioi. It ie our inll thnt the told tevi, ^e »n of Ben- 

be Spelled and cursed as long as he shall live. If he dies in the state 
^f excommiinication, a stone shall be placed on his grave, to show that ho 
ought to have been stoned to death.’* 


Meantime, an effort is made to unite Sarah and Jankiel by forcei, in' 
tvbicb attempt the latter sacred peisonage suffers such an indignity, through t 
the determined courage of Sarali, tliat 1» retires in a frenzy. Whilst the 
unhappy Jewess w conyr^ed away to be instructed in die Talmudicai dw- 
trinoii,.of whose fabehood and absurdity her own good sense and the in¬ 
structions of Lwi had convinced her, Jankiel; as high priest of die Chas¬ 
sidim, an extensive sect of Ultra-Talmudists,* Is incited by enthusiasm 


• The ChMiWlm «* «iwt of the Jewiextmsively ipreadover GalUd* and the, part of ftUiid. 

Their na»e,ilgnWp» pknu. or more rtricOy, piously proud. Such is »ld to be^thelr 
they are eowldered great drinkers when with each other. Like the Pharisees, thBy,««t with conter^.t 
the other Jews, «id ceny thofMinaso to. as lodeem drinking out of the san« ve^ 
as fMOktlut of.» Cliristlao. They am, .in fart, a kind of Ultra-Trtmudlsts, bet dep«id rtlrfy m » 
toee. Hebrew book, called the Sohar, .which is hdd so sacred, that he who swears by It toseJy Is sure to 
die wlthhfctwo immtha. The wonMp of the ChwskUm begteawith most vlotartshriehs. In order, m 
thasMav, Ihet tbs unclosn souls may he drl»« away, snd a power be given to the holy-onm to see the- 
invii^e world. They strain their ImaginaUoms to discover mysteries in the sm-crat Irtters of 
hook , andfsccoHlli to them. .whw. tho word Jehovah b pn^need by ^ of 
woitd and the angels ttemUa They am especially proud -of, this pretended power, aqd manifeat « 

towards the other sects of their race, who. theya^ert, 

superior beings or with that Me»ias who Is hereafter to appear. These pictlstt allbrt a pccnltoiity of 
dims fay wtofh (hey are easily dlstfnguished fiom the other Jews. 
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Mid a sense of die insult offered him, to fulminate curses of the most hor¬ 
rible hind upon all who were oonceraed' in the aflhrr, and' lastly upon' his 
own father. This was too much even for the fanatics. Sarah, in the 
meanwhile, had escaped from a prison (to which the malignity of the Tal¬ 
mudists had-consigned her), by means of a young Polish Count, the friend' 
frf t^vi; and after the usual gradatious, conformably to the laws of 
■ov-etwriting,. the parties are made happy. Levi becomes proprietor of a 
porcelain manufactory,, and is studiously emulous of rivalling the English;. 
Moses is converted from the traditional fables of the 'I'almud, and tlm- 
niiserable Jankiel is found to be really insane. Such is the story, enlivened - 
occasionally by some amusing allusions to the smuggling and cheating pro¬ 
pensities of the elder agents, which are introduced into the midst of their, 
religious notions: indeed, cheating, as we shall sec, is a duty amongst the 
Cabalistic Jews. 

The practical principles of the Talmudists may be inferred from .some of 
%heir fundamental'doctrines. For example: they believe that the Gojim,. 
or Christians, have no souls. The Reschffs C/iasma, we arc told, says 
in express words: “the Jews only have souls; no other people have any. 
Death annihilates tliem, for, like mere animals^ they perish altogether.’^ 
The duty of neighbours is therefore not exacted from Jews towards Chris¬ 
tians. The book entitled S;:em Meszmiel, we are told, teaches the rights 
of the Jews in this manner: “ the duty of loving our neighbour only extends 
to the Jews, not to those of other religions. The Jew is merely bound 
to live according to tlie commands of the law, and the professors of other, 
religions are bound to supply all his wants." The corollary of this 
floctrine is thus delivered in the same book: “ when a Jew finds any goods 
ihst by another,. not a Jew, he is not bound to give them back again: 
«n the contrary, he is forbidden to do so.” In the Menoras Hamuetf ch. 
xi. p. ]'3, it is laid down that ** any article lost by a Goi, and found by a 
Jew, belongs to the latter, as wc see in the exposition of the Talmud by 
the Rabbi Simon, who expatiates on the subject at great length. It is not, 
indeed, permitted a Jew openly to rob the Gojim, for a curse is denounced 
against it; but he is fully permitted to steal from tiiem privately." Another 
Rabbi says: “ in the sight of God, the Jews only are the wheal; all odicr 
people are merely the straw." In the Talmud it is written, under the head 
Trdu Megikka : “ it is permitted to a. Jew to practise deceit on a Chris¬ 
tian : with the pure be pure, with the corrupt be corrupt." But Uiis jijnpor- 
twibrapeh of the Cabalistic ethics is nicely summed up by Jankiel: 

You ask if it is permitted to cheat the Christians ? Can you doubt of that, 
that you inquire of me ? Has not the question been solved thousands of 
rimes by our learned commentators and doctors, in their various writings? 
It is, however, in the Talmud, in the treatise Megikka, page 13, thus written: 
" R IB allowed to the Jew to deceive a Christian; be thou pure towards the 
pure, but wicked towards the wicked.** Again, in the book Zoar-bammor, 
page 139, “ we know that we are in captivity to the Edomites, but we are 
also persuaded that the God of Israel looks down upon us Jews, and will 
burst asunder our fetters." Then again, read what is said in the Commentary 
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of Rabbin Mocbebar Majemon on the Talmudist Dissertation Sanchcdim, page 
121. “ Witli regard to all who are uncircumcised and believe not in the pro- 
])licts, wc arc bound not only to defraud them, but to beat them. When 
wc have the power, wc may root them out; when wc have it not, we may, by 
canning, prepare and further their ruin. If thou scest a Goj fall into a well 
or pit, and a ladder is at hand, take it away and say, T will call iny son to help 
me, and will bring the ladder in a moment; but do it not.” In short, Rabbin 
Levi Ben Gerson, in his Dissertation on the Jith Book of Moses, maintains 
“ that it is not merely the privilege of the Jews to cheat the Christians, but 
that it is their duty so to do.” 

We give a specimen of the blasphemous trasli of the Talmudistic tradi¬ 
tions cited in this ^olumo : 

As you desire to have a representation of the greatness of God, attend to 
what the rabbin Ismael says upon that subject. “ The arch prince of the 
universe has thus spoken of it. The palace of the residence of Jehovah is 
one hundred and eighteen thousand times ten thousand miles in height, and its 
extent one hundred and thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles. From 
one of his eyes to the other, is reekoned thirty times ten thousand miles. 
From his right to his left hand arc seventy-six thousand times ten thousand 
miles. Ilis skull is three times ten thousand miles in length, and the same in 
breadth. The crown of his head measures sixty times ten thousand miles. 
The soles of the feet of the King of Kings extend to thirty thousand miles.” 
Wc arc thus told by the rabbin Akiwa, in page 24, that the whole of God’s 
majesty is in height twice thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles.” Do 
not, however, you ignorant creatures, imagine that these miles are the same 
as ours : the miles of the Heavenly King are ten thousand times ten thousand 
ells in length, and each ell is four feet. In the book Osmei wc read, that 
the court and the dependants of Jehovah arc ada|)tcd to his dimensions. Ilis 
attendants are 360,000 angels, and 10,000 seraphim; that 36,000 of the for¬ 
mer wait daily in their turn.” 

W c conclude our notice of this work—not altogether, wc confess, purged 
of incredulity—with the following abstnict from a wcll-wriltcu letter of 
Abraham, the aged friend of Jicvi; 

In the three hundred and eighth year after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Rabbin Jonathan wrote the Jerusalem Talmud, and one hundred years later 
Rabbin A^c published the Babylonian Talmud. Their pupils joined to these 
the Mischna and Gemara. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, Moses 
Maiinonidcs prepared extracts from the whole, which, under the title of Jiul- 
chasahach, contain the traditions of the circumcised. From thence the dreams 
of our learned men, and the commentaries of our Cabaiists, who, by omitting 
some passages, and by detaching others from their connection, communicated 
as religious, moral, and political institutions, the fancies of their own imagina¬ 
tion. How far these have deviated from sound common sense, is shown in a 
manner snificiently clear, by the childish, insane, and even blasphemous and 
confused fables they contain. Some of the writers were entrapped into the 
belief of the wild opinions; others, however, saw the folly of them: but 
from motives of self-interest, contributed to preserve those fancies in the 
minds of the blind multitude. 

It WEIS the wish of these luttdr, that the more iininrornicd of the Jews 
should become bewildered in the obscurity of the Talmud, :dl deep reflection 
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should be prevented, and the people mode to dd|)cnd wholly on them; and 
thus our nation has b^en rendered torpid, and incapable of directing its atten¬ 
tion to any of those enlightening and useful sciences, which might bring them 
nearer to the standard of the people among whom they are scattered. 

Our rabbins and ciders have chiefly busied themselves in endeavouring to' 
exclude from our youth all such information as might reach them, and in pro¬ 
pagating among our young people such degrading views and principles as were 
most favourable to their owrrinflucnce. Even at three years of age our cliil- 
tlren’s heads are filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. At four years 
the idea of a God is imparted to them, and at the same time it is inculcated 
that the Jews alone arc llis people, and that all others arc despicable and 
accursed. At five years the boy is sent to a school, where he reads the books 
of Moses; but he learns at the same time the commentaries filled with expli¬ 
cations of them, containing a multitude of injurious prejudices, lie is then 
taught Hebrew, and if he is either stupid or timid, blows arc applied. His 
head becomes confused, and he learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely 
ever understands the language. In his eighth year, being without any know¬ 
ledge of the country or the inhabitants, he is taught that the Jews are a great 
nation, and the Christians are to be hated, because they stand in the way of 
the Jews—do not adhere to the traditions of the elders—eat swine’s flesh—do 
not observe the sabbath—and, above all, arc not circumcised. Early in the 
morning the pupil must wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, but 
to drive away the unclean spirits, who, during the night, fix themselves on the 
nails of his fingers. When he passes by a church and hears the sound of the 
organ or the singing, he must stop his cars, lest such sounds should pollute 
liis soul; and in this way he becomes persuaded, that whoever is not a Jew is 
worse than a demon. In the same year he begins to learn the Talmud, and is, 
though a child, lectured' on marriages and divorces, on the clcaiuicss and 
unclcanness of females, and of the wars of animals. These lessons arc con¬ 
tinued from morning to night, are often acconifmiiied by chastisement, such as 
may poison in the spring of life the minds of the young. As their years in¬ 
crease, the education proceeds, and if the parent perceives his son to be a 
diligent student, all his cure and ambition are directed to make him a distin¬ 
guished Talmudic schuiur and a rabbin, in order that he may be able to marry 
advantageously. 

In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought to him, and he is ordered to 
marry her. After the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at length l)c- 
comes either a rabbin or a tradesman, or what is much more common, a mere 
idle loiterer. Except the most simple rules of arithmetic, he lias been taught 
little that social life requires, and learnt only prejudices, absurdities, and un- 
cx-tinguishabie animosity. 

From such an education, followed by such ignorance, by such stupid blind¬ 
ness, springs that superstition of our people which makes them eager in ex¬ 
pecting miracles which may flatter their passions, and from which the}' pro¬ 
mise themselves durable happiness and rapture. Hence have arisen among ns 
so many Messiahs, so many workers of miracles, and so many sanctimonious 
deceivers. You have heard of Bar Cochef, the false Messiah of Candia, in 
the time of the emperor Theodosius; and of David Siroi, in the reign of the 
jeinperor Henry the First; but still more extraordinary is the history of Saba- 
thia Zevi,* who appeared as the Messiah in the year 16GG. 

* Mr. MHlman, in hi* Hibtory of tbe Jcwn. vol. iii. p. .ISl, has civen a full and interesting account of 
titis pretended Messias. Niemcewica relate^ the principal facts, hut m a mucli more abridged form. 
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From all these narratives, you may readil}' see the levity with whkih « 
' deluded people, who imbibe the most absurd follies with the mother’s milk, 
may continue to be the dupes of deceivers. No greater ignorance is, or ever 
!has been, shown in any part of the world, than is disidaj'ed by our fanatics anid 
sectaries. The most zealous and also the most ir^rious of our sects, is that 
which bears the name of the'Chassidhn. Tt was founded' i»<Podolia, about 
100 years ago, in the town of Miendschiboscb, by w rabbin named* Israel JBaiid 
Achcm. He asserted that a dew, one>Laryl, had discovered in the library of 
the Maimonides in Egypt, in 157<5, an important and hitherto unknown work, 
■ containing informatioB and truths, which led him to a nearer view of the 
Almighty God. Elated by so valnable a discovery, he began Co preach a very 
' convenient doctrine of morals, which flattered the passions of mankind, and 
> indulged his followers in all kinds of crimes and aboininations. He maintained 
' that he was favoured with extraordinary’ revcAations, could banish ghosts, heel 
I the diseased, make barren women fruitful, ■‘Snd woHi miracles, die was looked 
upon, in short, both living and dead, as a kind of divinity. >His doctrines 
' gained many adherents, especially among the young, as- they nourished, or at 
least tolerated, senaukl inddlgoncies: and hence in the present day, many 
•adhere to them and extend their baneful influence. >£ven now there arc some 
'chiefs of this sect to whom, from-Poland and from the provinces wliilb onoe 
were Poland, more than thirty or forty 'Jews and Jewesses make pilgrimages. 

’ They believe that when one of their rabbins becomes a -Cabklist, he thereby 
•becomes a kind of deity*>-that he understands the language of animals, of 
trees, and of flowers—that he can avertible inflictions Of the demons-^^nn 
•determine in war who shall • con<|wer and who sliail be subdued—and can de« 
throne such nionarchs as are nnfavourable to’die-Jews: in short, that every 
' thing yields to his prophetic |)Ower. The chief principle of the sect is, that 

• cacli one who belongs to it is so- enveloped in sanctity, that it is impossible lie 
'■should ever lose bis station by any transgression or • by 'apy criminal actiosi 

whatsoever. The sett is so persevering and so powerful, that any one wlio 
should dare to expose its secrets,'or fmblicly to rehtte them, must make up 
his mind to sacrifice his life. If you should ever hear that -1 have been iuur> 
dered, you may be assured that‘I have fallen’by' their hands. 

It is the practice of this sect to gratify every desire, and by that means to 

• increase their devotees. They often assemble with'their rabbins. The most 
high*seasoned dishes, the most inflaimnatory Ikpiors, excite the passions 
the voluptuarj'. Speeches are made in'their [dirensy. Sometimes the rabbin 
gives to ope of the assembly the head of a fish well pepi>crcd, and assures him 
that the soul of his departed father dwells in the fish. Sometimes tiie rabbin 
appears' in a pfarensy, calls to the angels whom he aflects to see, by name, 
groans dreadfully, utters prophecies of future events, and announces the 
$peedy advent of the Messiah. They consider it a great crime' to speak any 
other language than the Hebrew. Their numbers are on the increase. The 
women especially are attached to them, and contribute' considerable sums of 
money to their support. This sect does not disdtun' to borrow some customs 
from the heathens. ^In the towns they buikl houses ovm* the graves of the 
rabbins, and are accustomed in them to perform most'idisurd ol^iugs, and in 
the wildest manner. 

lie ttatea that the general cxpectaticm of the'Jewi, which the way itor the lint mcccM of thts 

Impoilori wu created by tome Chrtatianwriten. who. in their eaporitioM of thefloOk of RevelatioiM, 
had diicovered. or fancied they had (*ticovered, that in the year loine imMt extraordinary tranaac- 
tioni were toln effectedliy the ai*pearance of a person of divine appointment. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 

There are two theories of the origin of idolatry, which so far coincide 
as to make it obvious that they have the same source. Tliese are to be 
found, the one in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, and the other in Mal¬ 
colm’s History of Persia. It appears strange that the autlior of that his¬ 
tory should have overlooked the very remarkable coincidence; for he does 
not make any allusion to it in the text or in the note. The passages in 
Malcolm’s Persia are as follows. Speaking of the reign of Tahamurs, 
commonly called Deev-bund, or the magician binder, the historian says, 
** a malignant disease had raged for so long a time in Persia, that men, dis¬ 
tracted at losing many of their dearest friends and relations, desired to pre- 
sen'c the memory of them by busts and images, w'hich they kept in their 
houses, as some consolation under their aflliction. ’I'hcsc images were 
transmitted to posterity, by whom they were still more venerated, and in 
the course of time the memorials of tender regard were elevated into 
objects of adoration.”* 

In the following reign, tliat of Jemshecd, the %vrit3^^^ says; *‘thc early 
part of the reign of this prince was prosperous beyond all example; but 
immersed in luxury, he at last forgot that source from whence his good for¬ 
tune flowed, and proclaimed himself a deity, directing his sUitucs to be 
multiplied, that-the Persians might adore the image of their king as tlic dis¬ 
penser of nil earthly good.''t 

In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom we read : “ for Uic devising of idols 
was the beginning of spiritual fornication, and the invention of them the 
corruption of life. For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall 
they be for ever. For by the vain glory of men they entered into the 
world, and therefore shall they come shortly to an end. For a father 
nillictcd with untimely mourning, when he faath.madc an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoured him as a god, which was then a dead man, 
and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus 
in process of time an ungodly custom groAvn strong was kept as a law, and 
graven images were worsliipped by the commandments of kings. Whom 
men could not honour in presence because they dwelt far off, they took tlie 
counterfeit of his visage from far, and made an express image of a king 
whom they honoured, to the end that by this their forwardness they might 
flatter him that was absent, ns if he were prcsenl.”$ 

It is very clear that the above extracts from the History of Persia and 
from the Wisdom of Solomon refer to the same historical events. Hut it is 
not quite so clear that they will amply and satisfactorily account for image- 
worship in all its varieties and combinations. Polytlieism, which, by the 
way, should bo kept distinct from idolatry in speculation, though found in 
practical union with it, might have preceded, and most likely did precede, 
tlie worship of images. For though we find connected with idolatry, and 
as a component part of polytheism, the worship by images of deceased' 
mortals, yet we do not find these deceased mortals regarded as being in the 

• Vol. i. p. 15, 4ta edition. t Ibid- t Wisd. of Sol., ch. xlv,, vs. 12 to 17. 

Asiat.Jvur. N.S.VoL.2. No. 8. 2 O 
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first or lii^liost class of deities, but they arc generally considered as being 
only {idmittcd inlo the company of the gods, and as still partially retaining 
the characteristics of humanity. 

I’lic household deities of the Romans were the spirits of their ancestors, 
and tlic images, by the medium of which these spirits were worshipped, 
were small waxen or leaden figures. Deities of this description were 
brought into Italy by .^T^lncas; and these images were also regarded as a 
s[)ceies of heraldry, and as a mcincnlo of the achievements of their ances¬ 
tors. Rut not only were these dii minores imported from Asia into Italy, 
it is also manifest that the greater gods, dii majornm ffentium^ were of 
eastern origin, for Sir Win. .loncs, in his Dissertation on the Dods of 
Greece, Italy, and India, has proved the identity of the three mythologies. 
Now TEncas, though he might bring into Italy tlie self-same image.s which 
he rescued from the llanies of Troy, did Hot, in all probability, bring the 
temple-statues of the groaler gods, but merely that religion from whence 
those statues emanated. vVnd the domestic gods of yEncas did not become 
the domestic gods of the Italians, though the temple gods of yEneas did 
become their temple gods. The domestic gods of the Romans were 
merely formed on the same model, and according to the same principle, as 
those of il'iiicas. It is also true that among the Romans additions Mere 
made to the temple gods. It is, liou’cver, hardly to be imagined that 
images of gods of such inferior rank as the Penate.s, ||or household- 
deities, .should have been the originators of iniage-w'orship. Nor can wo 
suppose that sacrifices should ha\e been presented, or that religious n-orsliip 
should have been paid, to statues or pictures of deceased mortals, had there 
not been in tlie sanic country some Avorship offered jmbliely to statues or 
pictures. That the account mentioned in tlic first extract from Malcolm's 
History of Persia, and in the first part of the extract from the Rook of 
Wisdom, contains a description of the origin of domestic deities, is highly 
probable. 

With respect to the second extract from Malcolm and the latter part of 
the extract from the Book of Wisdom, T am much inclined to conjecture 
that the multiplication of the image of the king M’as not for the purpose of 
idolatry, but that it has a reference to the first introduction of the practice 
of impressing the king’s head upon the current coin. In the earlier days of 
money-intercourse, Avhen purchase by metal first superseded barter, coins 
wore impressed with the images of various kinds of cattle, the value of 
which they were supposed to represent, and there arc also in existence 
abundant proofs that religious emblems and representations of deities of 
various descriptions u'cre impressed upon the coins u.sed in idolatrous coun¬ 
tries. As also the priests were men of the greatest science and learning, 
they most likely had much to do with_^the formation of the coin, and no doubt 
derived profit and power from it. And if Jonishced Avere, as there is reason 
to suppose, a man of spirit and of talent, he might not have chosen to leave 
so poAverful an instrument in the hands of the priesthood, and therefore in¬ 
sisted upon having his own effigies enstamped upon the coin circulated in 
his oAvn dominions. It is evident that there Avas a time Avhen the sovereign’s 
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image was tiol impressed on the coin, and it is also evident that the practi«*e 
is now, and has been for many centuries, very common; and it is liighly 
probable that practice excited, in the first instance, a degree of religious 
horror. Even now the practice is not common in Asia. 

One reason for supposing that the extracts above quoted do not describe 
the origin of idolatry, but only of one modification of it and one historical 
fact, is that they imply an ad\anccd state of society and civilization, in 
which, though idolatry might be mainlained, continued, or extended, yet 
it could not be introduced; for in both eases many images arc supposed to 
be formed, and some with considerable skill. There must, therefore, have 
existed many artists, some of whom were men of ingenuity and eminence 
in their profes.sion, which could not have been developed and attained Muthout 
much practice. And if the art of portrait-painting or of soiilpturo had been 
cultivatt'd to a very high degree, in a country where there was only a worship 
of spiritual and unseen beings, it is not easy to sec how it should have led to 
the establishment of idolatry; nor u'ould sacrifices have been offered to the 
statues and pictures of the dead, had it not been the practice previously to 
offer sacrifices to a visible deity or deities. It seems also very clear that 
there cannot be any authentic historic record of the origin of idolatry, 
because it could not have been introduced in a state of society which had 
made sufficient progress in literature to write and read histories: it becomes, 
therefore, altogether a matter of conjecture. If JUncas introduced Asiatic 
idols into Italy, he also brought with him Asiatic idolaters. The introduc¬ 
tion of any system of idolatry into any particular region may probably be 
accounted for, but that is a very dilfcrent matter from the origin of idolatry 
itself; which yet remains to be accounted for, seeing that idols were not, as 
the Book of Wisdom says, “from the beginning.” 

I'hc only process by which we may in any likelihood approach conjectu- 
rally to the origin of idolatry, is by considering the circumstances under 
which it could not have been introduced, so tliat by a species of negative 
proof we may seem to come near to the truth. There certainly appears 
sufficient reason to think that the accounts given in the Book of Wisdom 
and in the History of I’crsia do not bring us to the origin of idolatry, but 
merely to a subsequent and social modification of it. Neither can w’c 
imagine that, amidst a people possessed of any tolerable degree of informa¬ 
tion, and accustomed to the worship of the spiritual and omnipresent, a 
sovereign prince could by any exertion of power or caprice of will intro¬ 
duce a system of polytheism and idolatry. We cannot conceive of image 
worship as existing or iiitroduciblc antecedently to polytheism. No prince, 
priest, or artist, could think of presenting for a people’s worship an image 
as the creator. Polytheism, therefore, must have preceded idolatry. But 
if the earliest polytheism were the worshipping of the sun, and moon, and 
stars, as some imagine, not perhaps without reason, it is difficult from that 
worship to account for the introduction and use of images, for there was no 
necessity to make representations of those objects that were abundantly 
vi.siblc. Moreover, if polytheism gradually came among a people which 
had been accustomed to the worship of one invisible god, they might also 
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worsiup several gods without representations as they had worshipped one 
without an image, llwn it should appear that polytheism does not essen¬ 
tially involve or necessarily introduce idolatry, for if the polytheism were of 
the heavenly bodies, they were visible and needed not to be represented; 
and if it were the multiplication of siiiritual agencies, they might be wor¬ 
shipped invisibly as the one creator had been. But there may be, and 
there clearly is, in the minds of unenlightened savages, a monotheistic prac¬ 
tice with a polytheistic creed; that is, they have a belief that many gods 
exist, but that one only rules over one region. They, therefore, worship 
one, believing in many. Now the grossness of the uncultivated mind would 
not be able to apprehend an invisible local deity; and in the open and culti¬ 
vated or daily traversed land he would sec that his god is not. Conse- 
([uently his deity dwells on tltc cloudy summit of an inaccessible mountain, 
or in the dark recesses of a forest. History, especially sacred history, 
bears abundant testimony to the fact, that hills and groves were favoured 
seats of unhallowed and idolatrous worship. There is no necessity even to 
an uncultivated mind that the deity should be actually seen, for there is a 
dilFcrencc between an invisible and an unseen deity. If sacrifice be offered 
at the foot of a hill, and if the top of the hill be surrounded with clouds, 
the worshipper may easily imagine that the god to whom his .sacrihee is 
offered keeps his visible form cnslirincd among those clouds; and so in like 
manner amidst the darknesses of the forest there may be concealed a visible 
and aeluul deity within scent of the sacrifice or within hearing of the 
pra)er. 'Phe ignorant worshipper does not see that his god is in the grove 
or on the hill; but he docs sec that he is not upon the plain. But there 
may {icradventurc spring up in the mind a thought that this deity .should be 
occasionally seen, and it becomes of course the policy of the priest to 
exhibit the god to his half-doubling worshipper. This may bo, and proba¬ 
bly has been done in various modes, sonfbtimcs a boa constrictor may 
answer the purpose, sometimes a quadruped, and sometimes a biped, in tlie 
person of the priest himself properly disguised. For we must suppose, for 
the first apprehension and reception of visible, and local, and limited 
deities, a state of society not sufficiently advanced to be capable of any 
folcrablc a 2 >proach to painting or sculpture. The idolaters may change tlieir 
scat, and leave thoir groves and high hills, and find no parallel in a new 
region; but the priests cannot spare the god, and thence arises the construc¬ 
tion of a temple, which is a species of artificial grove, and forms a fit resi¬ 
dence for the unseen but not invisible deity; and there, in the penetralia^ 
the priest antecedently to sculpture may personate the deity. But in 
process of time, in most regions of idolatry, tlie living priest grew weary of 
this mode of exhibiting himself, and an image wa.s substituted. As the 
temple idolaters were in a stage of civilization advanced before the grove 
and hill idolaters, their mode became general; and in Athens we see that 
ill a very advanced period of idolatry, when all the world knew that the 
sfatues which men made were not gods, it was supposed that the Jupiter, who 
wH's represented by the chisel of Phidias, had liis residence in Mount Olympus. 

W. P. S. 
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SONGS OF THE ANCIENT TIME. 
No. I. 

THE CnEC'IAN SISTERS. 

They were two gentle sisters. —Wouosworiii. 


I .SIT clown in the garners 
Of my early lays, 

I look among my spirits’ music 
For a song of the ancient days. 

Thou of Pella,* like a leaf 

Of the laurel in its sheaf 

Of hope, my heart hath bound thee, 

With familiar faces round thee; 

Nested nightingale of time. 

My bosom listeneth to thy chime, 10 

Like the harvest-bird at night, 

Singing in the darkening light. 

Dreamer of melodies—thy hymn 
Falls like a faintness on mine eye. 

The check of the Grecian girl is dim. 

Her fair feet sing not by: 

Hush—I hear a trembling tread. 

Lingering round a shrouded bed; 

By tiic curtain’s cloudy screening, 

I see a gentle maiden leaning; 00 

Her hand among the clothes, to see 
If the heart beat peacefully ! 

H. 

Doth thy sister’s face grow cold. 

Is her talc of gladness told ? 

Hushing, bird-like, down she sittctli. 

While the lantern’s dark light flitteth. 

Like an angel’s gleamy breath 
Upon the pillowing-placc of death. 

She holdcth in her hand a book, 

On its page she doUi not look; <10 

Softly o’er the face she leancth, 

Her memory gocth forth and glcanctli 
From her childhood home of flowers. 

Where the lamp of beauty burnetii— 

Full of tears from its early hours 
Her spirits’ eye rcturneth! 

They were sisters, from an isle 
That darklcth on the Grecian sea, 

A home of sweetness, where a smile 
Dwcllcth everlastingly. -10 

They were orphans—m the dayf 
When the heart forgot her lay, 

'Euripides. f The Plague of Athens. 
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And in Athens’ templed street 
No sound was heard of festive feet; 

The voice of song no more was flowing, 

Tlie ivy round the lute was growing: 

In that hour of grief and tears, 

Their mother’s cheek grew pale with fears. 

Her hours of joy were numbered: 

Ere the evening came, her hand r>0 

Had fallen from their head. 

III. 

Thy face is lovely, Grecian girl. 

And the myrtle round thy curl 
Its fragrant leaves is fondly twining ; 

Thy flower-hid check is bhining 
With the bloom of hope, thine eye 
Is fall of j)eacc and jioetry. 

Thy feet are silent—oftentime 
To the cittern’s mirthful chime. 

Their voice of joy at night hath sounded, flO 

And thy laughing heart hath bounded. 

Hebe—Lyra of the spirit. 

By thy voice my heart is fann’d. 

And my bosom’s music waketh 
At the magic of thy hand. 

It is midnight—you might hear 
The silent trickling of a tear; 

The lamp doth glimmer pale and faint. 

Like the light upon a saint. 

When the veil of death doth fall, 70 

Covering the face from all. 

The sister sitteth by the bed. 

Bending down her mantled head ; 

You may hear the long-drawn sigh 
Heave her bosom’s drapery. 

She hath watched the weary night. 

Sleep hath darkened not her eye; 

The dewy feet of morning light 
Arc gleaming far and nigh. 

Lonely doth the sunbeam glisten 80 

Ill that gloomy chamber.—Listen 
To the tabret’s wailings sweet. 

Like the mourner’s slow-drawn feet! 

Death is on her, like a dream 
On our spirit’s golden stream.— 

There she licth—and the vest, 

Strewed with flowers, is on her breast. 

Sleep on, beautiful and fair, 

The shroud is on thy summer hair. 

And the sun-light dimly crccpcth 
Through the death-veil folded there. 

On the face of her who sicepetb! 

TH£ HAAnOVlAN. 


5)3 
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ORIENTAL NUMISMATICS. 

We have, on a former occasion, adverted to the use whicli the Russian 
government have made of their late victories for the advancement of literature, 
in the collection of MSS., which they have added to the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburgh. It now remains for us to state another great advantage 
derived from the late war, in the formation of the largest collection of Persic 
coins ever made, from the contribution paid by the Persians to Russia, and 
presented by the Emperor to the Academy of Sciences, which previously pos¬ 
sessed in its extensive Asiatic Museum, the richest collection of Persian coins 
of ancient times and of the middle ages. 

The following particulars of this imperial donation, and of its arrangement 
in the museum, arc extracted from an excellent account drawn up by the 
learned Professor Frmhn, and contained in a Russian publication. 

The collection is divided into four classes :* I. coins of the older times; 
II. coins of the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scfules; HI. coins of 
the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scndidcs; IV. coins of the kings of 
Persia of the dynasty of the Kadjars. 

I. There arc only two Cufic gold coins in the whole collection; but they arc 
numismatic curiosities of some interest. The one, dated All. 48H (A.D. 
109.5) is a coin of Berkjaruk, fourth sultan of the ScUljuk dynasty in Iran, 
which bears the proud titles of “ Exalted Sultan, Commander of the Moslems, 
Pillar of the Faith, accustomed to victory,”f The jdace of coinage seems to 
have been Awah, a town situated between Teheran and Ilamadan, from which 
no coin had been previously known. Coins of the Scldjuks of Asia Minor are 
rather common, but of those of Iran they are scarce, and there are but very 
few collections which can boast of possessing any. The first were found in 
the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy. The second of these Cufic 
coins is of Malik-el-uincra, Seif eddin ghazi ben Maudud, the second Atabck 
of the line of Mosul, All. 573 (A.1). 1177-W), ulso very scarce and unre¬ 
corded; apparently the third Atabck gold coin knowing 

II. The coins of the Scfides (thirteen in number, and also of gold) are of 
the shahs lluscin, Tahmasp II. and Abbas III, of the )'cars 1711, 1717—172^ 
and 1733 , and coined in the cities of Ispahan, Kasvin, Meshlied, and Gendsha. 
They all bear the name of the shah by whose order they had been coined, dis¬ 
tinctly expressed, with the addition of titles, in the pompous style of the 
cast, or expressive of ailected humility. Thus the infant Abbas III., whom 
Nadir elevated to the throne of the Scfides, and with whom the series of 
Persian kings of this dynasty terminated, is called on one of these coins, 
“ God’s shadow on earth,” and “ a second Tamerlaneso, on another, the 
weak and bigotted Hussein calls himself, “ servant of Ali,” or “ the dog that 
watches the threshold of the holy grave of Ali.” But coins of this dynasty 
arc well known, the Asiatic Museum alone possessing nearly 200 of them. 

III. Those of the Persian rulers of the Kurd dynasty of Send, or Zund, 
who, from political motives, never assumed the title of shah, but only that of 
Wakil, arc much scarcer, although more recent than those of the Sefidcs. 

* The collection consists of 421 gold and 212 silver coins. 

t It is a mistake of Ilcrbelot and others to attribute to this monarch, w, well as to his prcilcccssor, 
Malik-shah, the title of Emir el-muamen!n, or commander of the faithful. They have overlooked the 
word Kouim, which in Mirchond and Kondemir, from which those statements were taken, precedes that 
title, and thereby gives it the meaning of “ one allied to the ruler of the faithful by sworn trcaiiei." Many 
other Seldjuks has c borne this, or a similar title. 

t The two others arc, one in the Royal Numismaty; Cabinet at Copenhagen, and the other in the 
British Museum. 
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Those hitherto mentioned as existing in European cabinets are, for the most 
part, of tiic founder of this dynasty, Kerim Khan, the wisest monarch of 
Persia. The museum had but few coins of his successors, most of-which, 
though stiil very imperfect, arc found in the Marsden collection in London. 
The imperial donation has furnished the means of completing the series pf 
coins of this dynasty, extending over a period of nearly fifty years, with the 
exception of Saky Khan, Kerim’s half-brother; and it is doubted whether he 
ever exercised the prerogative of making money. There are coins of Kerim 
Khan, of A.H. 1177—1193 (A.D. 1763-1779); of Abu’l-Fct’b, second son 
of Kerim, 1193 (1779); of Sadik, brother of Kerim, 1193—1196 (1779— 
1782); of All Murad, half-brother of Kerim, 1196—1199(1782—1785); of 
Jafer, son of Sadik, 1199-1201 and 1203 (1785—1789); and of Lutf Ali, 
Jafer’s son, the last of the line, 1204—1206 and 1208 (1789—1794). These 
coins, 132 in number, and all of gold, were coined in the towns of Sliiraz 
(which Kerim made the capital), Ispahan (which became the capital again under 
Ali Murad), Yezd, Kerman, Kashan, Kasvin, Teheran, Mazandcran, Reshd^ 
Koi, Tabreez, Erivan, and Basra,^ and at “ the king’s stirrup,” i.e. on his 
journics.f 

Almost all the coins of this dynasty (which in point of neatness are very 
inferior to those of tiic preceding dynasties), as well as of the present, have 
the peculiarity of bearing the nauic of the sovereign in a kind of exergue, hut 
at the top, and at tlic same time usually in a secret manner; which makes it 
now and then rather difficult to distinguish them. The name is found in the 
shape of a pious address to God, to Mahomet, Ali, or some other saint, with 
which the name of the prince may have chanced to accord. Thus, for instance, 
on the coins of Kerim (whose name signifies “ the gracious,” which is one of the 
hundred cpitliets of the divinity among the Mahometans), “Oh, Kerim !” (z.e. 
Oh, most merciful God!); on those of Ali Murad Khau, “Oh, Ali!” On 
the coins of Jafer Khan, “ O, Imam Jafer Sadik !” the application of this is 
the more striking, because Jafer was a son of Sadik Khau. Lutf Ali alonp 
used, on his coins, his own name, but which also signifies “ the grace of Ali 
without, however, the addition of any titles. Pur the rest, the usual inscrip¬ 
tion on the Sendid coins consists either of the Shyltc confession of faith, or 
of a pompous Persian distich in honour of the “ Lord of Time,” as the Per¬ 
sians call Melidi, the twelfth and last Imam of the family of Ali, who, about 
the middle of the ninth century of our era became invisible, and whose re¬ 
appearance the Sunnites expect at the end of the world, but the Shyites every 
day, when it is expected be will convert all the world to the faith of Mahomet. 
The distich generally runs thus: 

By the coinage of the true imam, Uic Lord of Hmc, 

Sliine like the sun and moon in the world, the gold and silver far. ^ 

There are among these coins several very scarce and remarkable pieces; for 
instance, those coined, under Kerim, at Basra, in 1776,f in which year this 
important Turkish town (which is here styled “ the’ mother of cities ”) was 
conquered and occupied by the Wakil’s brother, Sadik Khan; also that of 

• Of the year 1178 OTW-'S)- 

t SarW-ri*«i6, literally “ com of tlic (royal) stirrup." In the same manner several coins of the Mon,^ol 
Khans of Kaptclialc bear the uiscripiiou of <■ ruin of the ordu," or •' of the sublime ordu," i.e. court or 
camp of the khan. Accordini; to Cantemir, the Turkish sultans had also money coined during their 
journeys and expediticNM, with the inscription: «in the imperial ordu." On some coins of Mamoon, 
however, haa been erroneously read “ camp before Shash " (1 e. Tashkend), instead of *' mines of Shash,” 
from whence the metal was taken. 

t The same coin is also mentioned in Marsden's ifumimata Ofknf., p. 493, Na C29, but with an eno- 
neoua interpretation. 
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AbuM-Pet*h Khan, who, after the death of Kerim, occupied but for a few 
months the wavering throne of Shiraz; also that coined by the brave Liift 
Ali, A.D. 17ft4, in Kerman (he, in the town of Sirdshan), when he again 
tried to assert his claim to the throne of Iran, Such coins are eloquent wit¬ 
nesses of a deeply agitated time, which deserve the greater attention from the 
state of confusion into which Persia was thrown after the assassination of the 
monster Nadir, and thirty*two years later, after the death of the noble Kerim^ 
a period which presents many chronological difficulties, for the solution of 
which these coins may prove of some service. 

IV. This observation also applies to the earlier coins of the reigning dynasty 
in Persia, and which were struck at the period when Aga Muhammed Khan 
was contending for the throne of Iran, with the Kerimides, especially with 
Ali Murad, Jafer, and Lufti-Ali. The changes of fortune were then so rapid, 
that it is often only by means of a coin we are able to ascertain the ruler of 
any particular province for a given period. Of the Kadjar coins scarcely any 
have been made known except such ns were struck under the present sove¬ 
reign.* Wc have now but few coins of his grandfather, Muhammed Huscin 
Khan, the first Kadjar prince, who, about the middle of last cpiltury, main¬ 
tained for several years an independent sway in Mazanderaii, and other northern 
provinces; and almost all seem to be struck in the name of Ismael IV. 
Muhammed Husein’s name. Dr. Frashn states, he never found even alluded to 
on any coin. Of Aga Muhammed Khan, also, very few coins were hitherto 
known. The present collection contains of him and the present shah 4gG 
diffiirent coins. Those of the former, which arc all in gold, are of the years 
1195, 1197—1211. (A.D. 1781, 1783—1797); those of the latter, in goldt 
and silver,j: run from A.H. ISll (A.C. 1797) to A.H. 1344 (or A.C. 1828), 
-and, with the exception of the years 1327 and 1230, in an uninterrupted 
vhronolo^cftl series. 

The coins of the proper founder of the present reigning family are very 
similar in the manner of their legends to those of the Scndiiies. His name too 
is only implied on them, being contained in tiie exclamation Oh, Miiham- 
incd r* placed at the top. There is no trace on them of the title of “ shah,” 
or any other. It is in fact known from history that tiiis excellent monarch 
never adopted that of“ shah,” but contented himself through life with that of 
** Aga,*’ which he received from Adil Shah in his youth, when he was made a 
eunuch. His coins, indeed, arc almost all struck in honour of the twelfth 
imam, or in that of Ali Riza, the eighth imam, whose tomb, situated at 
Meshed in Khorasan, is one of Uie most frequented places of pilgrimage 
among the Shyites; and the Persian disticiis on them arc nearly the same as 
those on the Sendidc coin, particularly the following: 

As long as there shall be gold and silver coin in the world, 

The coinage will be that of the Lord of Time. 

and: 

By the favour of fate, stands upon these coins 
The name of Ali Ben Mirza Riza. 

It was only in the present reign that this system was altered, and an approach 
again made to the ancient mode; the money improved too, by degrees, in 

• Ousetey’s Travels, Marsden’s Numitmata OHeiitaJia, and Fiwhn’s neemsio Kttmmorum Muhamnn- 
Uanontm. 

t Almost all tomans of the value of four silver roubles. 

% All rials, a name borrowed from the Spanish coin, realcs, which used to be in high favour iu Persia, 
•spoclally in the time of Olearius. 

Asiat. Jour, N.S. Y OL. 2.No. 8. 2 P 
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neatness of execution. There is no longer any-trace of the ambiguous charac^ 
ters used by the shah's predecessors on their coin. Ever since the first year 
of his accession they b«tr his name without disguise; for instance: "the 
coinage of the royal gold is gone forth from Fct'h Ali,” or with the simple 
title: "the sultan Fet'h Ali Shah, of the Kadjar famity;” in the latter in¬ 
stance, often with the addition " son of a sultan.” The title of " saltan, 
sultan's son,” has, perhaps, been borrowed from the emperors of Turkey, 
who seem to have adopted it in imitation of the Byzantine imperial title of " por- 
phyrogennelos." The shah, however, somewhat changed this simplicity of 
style in the year 1341 (1835-6), when he assumed on his coin that ofFct'h- 
Ali-Sh^ Kosrou Sahib-Kiran.” Khosrou (pronounced by the Turks Khosrev) 
designates a ruler, as Khosrou Anushirvan, the greatest Persian monarch of 
-the Safauide dynasty; but SakUi-kiran, a hero, like Tamerlane, who was 
especially styled " Lord of the Happy Constellation,” which is a verbal trans¬ 
lation of the title. It is known that the present shah was always called by his 
uncle, Aga Muhammed, who loved him tenderly, j^ba-klian (which, by the 
bye, does not mean, as some pretend, child or baby khan, but father, or little 
fiitlier khan); and that it was not till after his death that he resumed his own 
name of Fet'h-Ali, " Ali's victory.” It is new to collectors that this fami¬ 
liar appellation appears on the coin struck A.H. 1313 (1767-8) at Meragha, 
which forms one of the curiosities of this collection. 

There are a great many mints under the present dynasty of Persia, Dr. F. 
having counted twenty-five on the coin composing the present collection. TIte 
following are their names, and the epithets given to most of them. 

1, Tehran, first called seat of the sultanat, and afterwards seat of the'cali- 
phat; 3~4, Ispahan, Tabreez, and Kasvin, with the epithet, seat of the sul¬ 
tanat ; 5, Tabariztan (Amol), the seat of royalty; 6, Kermanshahan, the seat 
of dominion; 7, Sendshan, the seat of felicity; 8, Arbedil, the spot of true 
Erection; 9, Erivan, the pit of happiness; 10, Koi, the seat of purity; 
11, Burudshird, the seat of joy: 13, Reshd; and 13, Mazandcran (Balfiirush), 
the town on the boundary; 14, Shiraz, the scat of science; 15, Komm, the 
Mt of true faith; 16 and 17, Kashan and Astefabad, the seat of the faithful; 
18, Kerman (».e. the town of Sirdshan), the place of security; 19. Yeztl, the 
bouse of worship; 30, Meshhed, the sacred; 31. llaniadan, the good city; 
92—36; Ooroomia, Meragha, Lahidshan, and Semnan, arc without epithets. 

On some coins of Aga Muhammed we find not only the year, but even tlie 
month in which they wore struck; on others of the present shah, the year is 
mentioned three times over, or they bear on one side a date differing from that 
on the othor; probably an old stamp having been used for one side for the 
sake of economy. For the same reason, diffi;rent dates are occasionally found 
on the same side. 

There are several large gold coins of Aga Muhammed of great weighL The 
heaviest among them is valued at 1,000 roubles: some are square, some round, 
and they bear the same kinds of inscriptions as other money; except that some 
bear in addition the arms of Persia, the sun and lion, or a peacock, with the 
inscription " Oh, Muhammed !” on its breast. Such figures generally appear 
only on the Persian copper coin, and never on gold and silver. These ^Id 
pieces, however, are not in reality current coin, having been struck for no 
other purpose than to be kept in the shah's treasury. 

Besides this collection. Dr. Fr®hn has formed from the Persian contribution- 
money four others, of Sendide and Kadjar coins, composed respectively of 
445, 361, 298, and 357 pieces. They have all received their proper destina¬ 
tion by the Emperor, and are preserved at St. Petersburgh and Wwsaw. 
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ANCIENT CHINA. 

M. Kurz, in a paper recently read before tlic Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and which will appear in the forthcoming number of their Journal, has 
investigated, with great ingenuity, the political and religious state of China, 
upwards of 2,300 years before the Christian era, as disclosed in the Shoo^ 
king^ a classical and sacred work, sometimes called by Chinese writers, 
shoOy “ the Book,” emphatically, like our “ Bible,” The autho¬ 

rity of this work, he observes, cannot be disputed, and is moreover fully 
established by several of the (Jesuit) missionaries. It is this work, he 
adds, which should guide our researclies into Chinese antiquities ; it should 
serve as the base ; all others are admissible only in support of its testimony, 
or to supply chasms. He accordingly directs his attention to the first two 
chapters of the work, ejititled Yaou-tem and Shun-teen. 

At the period at which the Shoo-king begins, China was governed by 
monarchs, of whom the first was Voou, whose reign is said to have com¬ 
menced B. C. 2330. This monarch bore the title of Te, commonly ren¬ 
dered " emperorbut in the opinion of M. Kur::, its primitive significa¬ 
tion is “master,” “sovereign of heaven,” or more exactly, “spirit of 
heaven,^’ teen-che-shin. “The emperor,” he observes, “having received 
his authority from the sovereign of heaven himself, he was designated by 
that borrowed name, in order to express the exalted degree of veneration 
and obedience which was due to him from mankind.” This is undoubtedly 
carrying 

The right divine and sacredness of kings 

as far as the doctrine can be carried. Some Chinese lexicographers and 
commentators, he admits, do not sanction this interpretation. He says 

I prefer this explanation to that of other Chinese commentators or lexicon 
graphers who pretend the contrary, that is, that the signification of “ sove* 
reign of heaven ” has been deduced from that of “ sovereign, monarch,’* gene- 
ally f and in support of their opinion they allege that the emperor is called by 
the name of te simply, whilst in order to designate “ heaven,” or “ the spirit 
of heaven,” the word “ supreme,” or “ most high,” is added, and he is called 
not merely te, hut $hai^-te, “ supreme emperor.” 

Besides the testimony of skilful et^'mologists in China, we may rest upon 
two other grounds the explanation which supposes that te had ori^nally the 
particular designadon attached to “ the spirit of heaven.” I do not think that 
the name of a post, dignity, or office, as the term “ emperor ” implies, can 
have been transferred to a divinity, so that this name should become the sole, 
or at least the most common designation of the deity, because there would 
necessarily result a serious confusion; for it is not with these names as with 
abstract terms which are often applied to divinities, such as “ omnipotent,” 
eternal,” &c., which can be appropriated only to a single being, or class of 
beings. Let us consider the name of the emperor Hwang-te. Hwang signl* 
fies “ yellow.” The colour yellow is the emblem of the earth, and the earth 
is in visible communication with this emperor, for he reigns by the virtue of 
the earthhwang-te-too-tlh-wang. Hwang-te therefore implies " the yellow‘ 
god,” or “god of the earth,” or “he who is upon earth what, the te is in 
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beaven." This is strikingly supported by Lo-pelfh, when he says, in a passage 
of bis Loo’SAe, that Ilwung-te was the envoy (viiar, lieutenant) of the Shang- 
te upon earth: and in fact, Uwang-te was, so far as 1 believe, the first who 
bore the name of te. 

There is an enormous hallucination in the latter part of this passage 
which we are not a little surprised at. M. Kurz, apparently misled by 
Fourniont, has confounded hwang (4398*) “yellow’ ” \v\t\\hic(tng (4378*) 
the proper name of the emperor, characters which, though sounded alike, 
differ essentially in form. 

Mr. Kurz goes on to establish his theory by shewing the visible analogy 
between the term te and teen, “ heaven," which, we confess, is not appa¬ 
rent to usv He says: 

In many languages, the word by which divinity in general is designated is 
derived from another word signifying “ heaven and I see no reason which 
forbids our recognizing the same etymology in the Chinese words tc and teen, 
M. Klaproth is of the same opinion. This scholar tells us also that in the 
ancient Chinese books, the word icen designates also sometimes the emperor 
or moderator of the empire. It is then .synonymous with te. M. Klaproth 
cites, in support of this statement, a passage from the ancient philosopher 
Chwang-tsze, who says; Fih-nng~woo-tcen, “ the people are without a mode¬ 
rator :”t the Gloss adds, woo-tvang, “ without king." Lastly, we find in the 
roost ancient books the word te employed in the sense of thaitg-le. 

M. Kurz infers from the names of the Chinese monarchs that their attri¬ 
butes W’cre not restricted to the political administration of the country, but 
that they were charged also with the care of religious matters. From the 
Shoo-king it appears that it is the emperor who makes sacrifices to tlie 
divinities, and by him that the Supreme Beitig manifests his will. 

The political attributes of the early emperors of China are clearly 
shew'u in this ancient work. They superintended the entire ndininislratiou 
of tlie state, they distributed oilices; whatever w’as done rvas considered to 
be done by them. But much is still wanting to make them absolute masters 
of the empire. All their actions were subject to the coiitroul of tlje princi¬ 
pal magistrates, or the great dignitaries of the state; and they could con¬ 
fer no post without the consent of these magistrates; the two chapters fur¬ 
nish proofs of this fact. “If the emperor is in want of any individual to 
fill an office, he always applies to the grandees for their advice; he never 
offers any himself; it is always on their presentation that he fills up offices. 
He had, it is true, the right of a refusal, as we perceive from a passage in 
tlie Yaou-tifcn ; for Yaou having required ‘ a person proper to rule accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of the times,’ he did not appoint the two who W’crc 
presented to him." 

This privilege of the veto, however, appears to have been subject to a 
singular restriction. M. Kurz deduces this from a passage in the Yaou-teen, 
where Yaou relates the misfortunes occasioned by a great flood, adding: 
.*• is there any person who can arrest and confine the waters?" All re¬ 
plied: "yes, there is Kwan." “No," returned the emperor, “he ma- 

* Moniwm't Diet. Part it. vol. i. pp. 310, 311. 

t Literally ■' the hundred ting (or suinamet, that la, the whole people) are without the ((teo).” 
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treats his colleagues.” He was answered; “ that need not prevent his 
being employed, to see what he can do.” “ Well,” said the emperor, “let 
him come, but let him take care.” This proves, M. Kurz contends, not 
only that the emperor could not confer offices till he had obtained the 
consent of the grandee.s, but that the right of refusal Avhich he enjoyed did 
not extend so far as to contravene their views; in short, that his veto was 
alter all, only a qualified one. 

The throne was not hereditary : the emperor named his suoeessor, but he 
was first proposed by the grandees. 'I'lius Vaou, setting aside his own 
son, nominated Shun as his successor; and Shun appointed Vu, renowmed 
in Chinese history as the drainer of the country after the groat deluge. hC 
Kurz ventures upon the arduous inquiry \vhether any person, w'lmtcver his 
rank, birth, or social position, might have aspired to the sovereignty of 
ancient China. 

It might be alleged, and apparently with reason, that in a state where the 
great magistrates or dignitaries possessed such distinguished and important 
privileges as those of China—where they themselves proposed the person who 
was to succeed to the throne—that in such an empire, it was almost impossible 
that the right of aspiring to the sovereignty should not be limited to those 
who had tlie nomination. And even supposing that every Chinese had such 
right, according to the primitive law, it is extremely probable that by degrees 
this law fell into disuse, that the electors were soon induced to choose only 
from amongst themselves; and that usage thus became insensibly law. In 
order to attain a degree of certainty upon this point, wc must take a rapid 
survey of those who were promoted to the ini|)crial dignity. 

Yaou is the first who is mentioned in the Shoo-king as having occupied the 
supreme post; but it docs not state his birth, or the rank he held before his 
elevation to the throne. We are, therefore, driven, on this important qiies* 
tion, to consult other authorities. The first is that of the celebrated prince of 
history She*ina-tscen, who has selected and arranged with much judgment all 
the authentic documents he could find respecting the antiquities of his country. 
He says that Yaou, whose name originally was Fang-hcun, succeeded his elder 
brother Chich, and that he was the son of the emperor Te-kho, the youngest 
grandson of llwang-tc, the first Chinese monarch considered by Shc>ma*tscen 
as historical. 

With respect to Shun, the successor of Yaou, he was proposed by the 
grandees in these words; ** there is an active man, who is in an inferior sta¬ 
tion, and whose name is Yu-shun.” But although from hence it would 
appear that Shun was in a very low condition, and it is even said, 1 believe, by 
Mang-tsze, that he actually tilled the earth, he must not be excluded from the 
class of grandees, for if he was not one by position, he was by birth : the inva¬ 
riable tradition is, that he was descended from Hwang-te. 

Yu, the successor of Shun, was the son of the Kwan, who undertook to 
confine the waters, Yu was himself employed in this affair, when he perceived 
that the labours of his father had produced no good result. This employment 
could not fail to ensure him an honourable and a distinguished rank. But he, 
as well as his predecessors, Yaou and Shun, was descended from Uwang-te. 

We thus find that all those who were promoted to the imperial dignity were 
grandees, and consequently it is probable that the early monarchs of China 
were chosen from amongst the grandees who elected them. But a remark- 
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^le bet results from our researcheii, namely, that Vaou, Shan, and Yu, the 
three emperors spoken ol^ were of orte and the same family, that of Hwang-te. 
Is not this an evidence that the election, though free and even a vital point in 
the constitution of the empire, was nevertheless confined to a particular 
f amil y, that of Hwang-te? It appears to me so. The Shang dynasty, which 
followed that founded by Yu (the Ilea), traces its origin to Hwang>te; and the 
Chow dynasty, which came after the Shang, considered the same Mwang4e as 
its progenitor. 

Whether this genealogy be true or a fiction, M. Kurz considers that the 
prejudice in favour of the sanctity of the race of llwang-te, is a proof 
that there was a necessity that the aspircr to the throne should belong to it: 
thus the founders of new dynasties felt the force of it so far as to make out 
a connexion with it, although by a collateral branch. The founder of the 
fourtli dynasty, that of Tsin, was not a descendant of Ihvatig-tc; but in 
order to reconcile the Chinese to his usurpation, he not only aifected to 
revive all the institutions, laws, and usages of the age which M. Kurz 
calls that of "the yellow lord,” but he adopted the title of te instead of 
wangj which the monarnhs of the three preceding dynasties had borne. 
Kung-tsze (C!onfucius) Avislied to be considered as a descendant of Hwang- 
te, to convince his counlryinen of the legitimacy of his reforms; and even 
the votaries of the "School of Reason,’’ ortaou-sze, pretend that Hwang- 
te was the founder of their religious philosophy, and Laou-tsze only the 
reformer. 

Tims it appears that in ancient China, thongh the throne was not here¬ 
ditary, and the emperor w'as elected by the grandees of the empire, this 
selection was confined to the family of Hwang-tc. 

M. Kurz next considers the grandees, i)oth as a body, and as individuals 
appointed to tl»e different branches of the government. 

The first grandees mentioned in the iShoo-king are He and Ho, and 
farther on, He-chung and Ho-chung, Hi-shuh and Ho-shuh, who receive 
the orders of Yaou concerning the observation of the stars. The com- 
RientatoT says that He and Ho—that is, lle-ho —was the name of an 
office, the duly of which was to observe the motions of the stars, to regu¬ 
late the calendar, and teach the science of the seasons. Rut it appears that 
a very serious controversy exists amongst the (’hinesc scholiasts on this 
point. Some affirm that lie and Hu arc the names of the four personages 
designated as He-chung, Ho-chung, Hc-shuh, and llo-shub. Others 
insist that He and Ho ore di.stinct person.s, whose names are properly He- 
plh and Ho-plh, and consequently that there are six personages in alL 
Another class of commentators, by far the wisest in our.|pstiination, con¬ 
fess, that they knew not what to think. 

The opinion of M. Kurz, on this point, is, that He and Ho expressed 
the name of the oilice (which we find is Morrison's opinion), and that He- 
chung, He-shiih, Ilo-chung, and llo-shuh wore the honorary titles of 
those who were invested with the office, of which each took a distinct de¬ 
partment. There was, then, a tribunal, a magistracy, which bore the 
name of He and Ho, or leather Hc-ho; it hud four sections (or depart- 
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inetits)| Uie pre.sidentt of which were called He ohung and He>shuh; Ho- 
chung and Ho-sh&b. Collectively, this tribunal had cognizance of celes¬ 
tial affairs, distributed amongst the four sections, for the four parts of the 
empire." The definition of the phrase ** celestial affairs " M. Kurz for 
the present postpones. 

The next knot which ho attempts to untie is the meaning of the phrase 
aze-yot “ the four} 6." We must cite his own language upon this curious 
arclia.'oiogical question. 

When Yaou wished some person to be named to him who could remedy the 
evils caused by the inundation, and when he ordered some one to be named 
worthy of succeeding him; when Shun wished to establish different offices for 
the interior administration of the country, they addressed themselves to the 
Sze-yd, whom they recommended to propose fit persons for the emergencies. 
Sze signifies “four;” yo is the name of the five principal mountains on which 
sacrifices are made. The term tze-yo may be defined in two ways. Assuming 
its sense to be allegorical, it would signify persons who, firm and stable, will 
sustain the emperor, as lofty mountains seem to sustain the sky. But antiquity 
seems scarcely the epoch of allegory, and we must have recourse to another 
explanation. The four principal mountains, the four yd^* were situated in 
four parts of China, that is, as it were, the four corners of the empire; the 
four mountains were spoken of, as the four seas at the present day, to desig¬ 
nate the empire. Those, therefore, who were appointed to the four parts were 
named “ the four mountains,” by a figure coniinon in ancient times, that of 
naming the office or the residence fronr him who occupies it. The commentators 
confirm this when they say that the Szc-yu had the supervision of the provinces 
on the four sides of the empire. 

Adcr settling, at the expense of an investigation which occupies more 
than four pages, another desperate controversy amongst the Chinese com¬ 
mentators, as to whether llie phrase Sze-yo was cmplo}cd in the singular 
or plural, and implied one, four, or uventy-two individuals, M. Kurz 
proceeds; 

There cun be no douht that the tribunal of celestial afihirs was composed of 
four personages. If the Sze-jS were the same as the He and Ho, under diffe¬ 
rent denominations, clianging according to their occupations, there would be 
no longer any douht that they were in number four. But there are other im¬ 
portant considerations on tlijs subject. 

The He-ho tribunal was formed of four persons or sections ; so was the 
Sze-yd. He-chung, Ho-chung, He-sbfih and Ho-shub, that is, the four mem¬ 
bers of the He-ho, were despatched by Yaou to the four parts of the world; 
they are invested with authority in celestial affairs, each in the part assigned 
him. It is precisely the same with the Sze-yd, as we have already seen, who 
had the political sUjierintendence over the four parts of the empire. They 
received their name from the four principal mountains in the empire, which 
were designated by the denomination yo. We have also seen, from the Shun- 
tien, in what quarter these four mountains were situated; “ Shun went to¬ 
wards the cast, to the mountain Tae-tsungif to sacrifice there; and with the 
same view he visited the Yd, or mountains in the south, the west, and the 
north.” The situation of these Yd is therefore indicated, at least loosely; 

• When the yh ere spoken of coUectivelyt they ere celleiUeoo-ya, “ the/Sw ptf.” 
j M. Kun writes tas-tsung;" but the Chinese word is ii9. 
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and when the commentators, building upon these indicationa and on tradition, 
point out the mountains under Yaqu and Shun, so named, we may give them 
credit. 

M. Kurz then identifies the mountains by their modern names, and shows 
tliat tlie sites of the four mountains approximated to the places whither the 
He and Ho proceeded to fulfil their functions. lie adds other proofs of 
the identity of these two apparently distinct classes of functionaries, who, 
he remarks, are never mentioned in the Shoo-kifig at one and the same 
time. The most convincing of these proofs is a passage from a commen¬ 
tator named Kung-gan-kwo, who enjoys a high reputation in (!hina, and 
was the first to give a critical edition of the classical books, especially the 
Shoo-king. He says; “Sce-j/o-tsnh-s/iang-c/m>ig-i‘hoo-s;;e-lspe that 
is, "the sze -56 are the four persons mentioned before under the names of 
Cluing and 3hoo,” i.e. He and Ho. 

{To he resumed.'] 


THE FAREWELL. 

WRITTEN IN ENGLISH BY A HINDU* 

Farewell, my lovely native land ! 

Where roses bloom in many a vale; 

Where green-clad hills majestic stand, 

Where flowerets woo the scented gale ; 

Wlierc Surya, from his throne above, 

With brightest colours iiaints the day, 

Where rii>lets rise to clasp their love, 

'Hie eluding beams that o'er tliein play ; 

Where when the Queen of silent night 
Graces the star-illumined hall, 

How on the heart her dewy light 
In streams o'erpowering e’er doth fall; 

Where mighty Ganga’s billows flow. 

And wander many a country by, 

W'hcre ocean smiles serene below, 

Rencatb thy blue and sunny sky ; 

Where many sacred rivers lava 

Full many a wood or mountain green, 

Wlierc pines and citrons towering wave 
In rural graiidcur>-stately scene. 

Land of tlte gods and lolly name; 

Land of the fair and beauty’s spelt; 

Land of the bards of mighty fame ; 

My native land! for e’er farewell! 

• The author of the above aong ia a young Hindu, named Kaaiprasad Got:, who was educatel at the 
■ Angjo-Indtan CoUfge ^ Calcutta. It forms part of a poem entity The Shair, in three cantos, pu'jllsh-' 
Inf by tubecrlption at Calcutta. 
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V HISTORY or ASSAM. 

I« one of the Calcutta papers (the Vn(/ia Gazette) we find a review hy a 
Hindu, Tarachund Chukruvurttee, of a history of Assam, by an Assamese, 
written in Bengalee, and printed at the Calcutta native press. This review, 
as well as the work itself, of which it gives a digest in the European manner, 
constitutes such a novelty in the annals of Indian literature, that we insert it. 

“ In the preface to the work bearing the above title# we are informed by the 
author, that he has divided his book into four parts. The first contains an 
account of the reigns of Assamese princes from the earliest to the latest 
period; the second details the mode of administering government and justice 
in Assam; the third gives the geography of Assam, with an account of its 
holy places; and the fourth enumerates the products of the country, and 
illustrates the division of castes, the manners of the people, and their mode 
of worshipping the Supreme Being. Of these four parts, the first only has 
lately been issued from the Calcutta native press, written in the Bengalee lan¬ 
guage, and in a style, though not very pure nor elegant, yet in general easy 
and clear. 

“ As publications of a historical nature arc seldom known to emanate from 
the native .press, a short account of this work may be read with interest by 
those liberal members, of the European community, who sincerely desire and 
generously encourage the intellectual improvement of the natives. I will, 
therefore, attempt to give p brief sketch of this history, premising, that except 
in one or two instances, our author has not made any mention of the authori¬ 
ties on which his work is founded, and has, in more than one place, made its 
authenticity rest on tradition. He has, besides, interspersed real history with 
superstitious tales, with which the reader will excuse us for not amusing him, 
but to which, from the author’s manner of relating them, he seems to have 
attached some importance, and perhaps some degree of credence. The con¬ 
sideration of these circumstances should make us pause a little before we take 
for granted every thing he has said by vray of narrating facts, more especially 
those which relate to ancient times. Indeed, considering how little disposed 
the people of this country have been to preserve faithful records of events, 
particularly of profane history, it may be fairly asked, whence did our author' 
gather the facts which he has given to the public ? But we will leave the reader 
to judge for himself, and begin with our intended', sketch. 

** The author sets out with defining the limits of Assam, by quoting- the 
words of Shivu in a dialogue between him and bis consort Giuree. 

“The ancient name of Assam was Kamroop, which extended from the-river 
Kurotoya to a place called Sudei^a, not far from the river Dikrung. One per¬ 
forming a religious act In this country is supposetl to obtain a speedy firifii- 
raent of his desires, and hence its name Kamroop. It comprehended four 
teet’hs or holy pl^l^i the first, Rntnu Teet’h, extending from the river Kuru- 
toya to the river Shonukohu; the second. Ram Teet’h, from Shonukohu to 
the river .Roopika; the third, SWurnu Teet*K, from RoopUca to the river 
Bheiruvee; and the fourth, Soumar Teet’h, from Bheiruvee to the river 
Dikrung. 

“ The first rajah who reigned in Kamroop was the son of Brahma, named 
Muheerung Danuv, the seat of whose government was on a mountain called 
Mciroka, about two cosh to the north-west of Gooyahatee. The last prince of 

« Atfom Boontojy, or the HUtory of AiHun.’Vy Hullrsm Dh4i||i^sl Phoohkun, an InhaWtrat of 
Cktoyahstee In Amm. Bengal era 1236, pp. 86. ■ 
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this line was the fourth in succession from the first raja. He was killed by 
Vislinoo, who placed Nurukasoor on the throne. A divine origin is ascribed to 
Nurukasoor; he was brought up in the house of Jiinuk Raja, and afterwards 
made king, as has been already mentioned ; but proving a tyrant, he was killed 
by Shrec Krishnii. 

“ The next prince was the son of ^furuk, named Muheenupta Bhuguduttu, 
who came to the throne in the coinmencement of the Kali Yog. He is said 
to have reigned 100 years, and sacrificing his life in the battle of the Kooroos, 
left the throne to his son Dhurumpal, who governed the kingdom for \25 years. 
To him succeeded his son Kampal, who was succeeded by his son Prithweepal, 
iind each of them reigned 105 years. 

“ Other princes of this line continued to fill the throne, but nothing further 
is known of them than that each of them reigned 105 years. The length of 
the reigns, and the equal duration of some of them in continued succession, 
may throw considerable doubt on the authenticity of the narration. 

“ One Madhub then came to the throne, and was succeeded by his son 
Lukshmeepal, who is said to have conejuered a part of the country called 
Gour, to the west of the river Kurutoya, and to have come to the shores of 
the Ganges, where he got some brahinuns to repeat the Mantra of Sooryyu 
100,000 times, with a view of obtaining a son. After u reign of seventy-four 
years, he left the kingdom to his son Soovahoo, and retired to a cave in the 
mountain, called Ncelachul, to pass the remainder of his life in devotion. 
Such retirement is very common with Hindu i>rinccs. Soovahoo is said ' 
have been cotemporary with Raja Vicrumadityu. While the former gowr.. 
Kamroop, the hitter was engaged in performance of the sacrifice called (Jsl 
medh, and let loose his horse, which travelled into the territories of Soovah 
and was caught by him. This occasioned hostilities between the prince 
Vicrumadityu with a large force attacked the dominions of Soovahoo, dcfcatt 
him, and recovered his horse. Soovahoo, after this defeat, retired with h. 
family to the mountains of Himalaya, and with him terminated the Nuruk.. 
soor dynasty, he being tlie twenty-^rst prince of that line. During the short 
interregnum between the retirement of Soovahoo and the comnienceuient of 
the next dynasty, one of his ministers, named Soomuti, administered the 
government. 

“ The next dynasty was that of the Kshutriyus, of the country called Dravir. 
The name of the first prince was Jitari, who was snrnamcd Dhurumpal, from 
his great piety. He invited into his dominions a colony of brahmans and 
other castes from Gour; and an inscription on copper, in the Nagrec character, 
has been discovered, recording his grant of land to certain brahtnuns. He was 
succeeded by his son Shutaneek, surnamed Rutnupal, who made war with the 
rulers of Gour, and conquered a part of that country. To him succeeded his 
son Sompal, who made Kunyakagram, a place to the north of the river Brah¬ 
mapootra, the capital of his dominions. After him eight other Kshiitriyu 
princes came to the throne. 

“ The third race of princes were called the descendants of Brahmapootru. 
A fabulous account of their origin is given in the work before us, which we 
do not think worth taking notice of. The first prince of this dynasty was 
Shushanku, otherwise named Arimuttu, who is famous for having built a for¬ 
tress in Kamroop, known by the name of Veidyugur. A prince of the race of 
Kumutaishwar, named Phaingooya, attacked him in his kingdom; but finding 
him an unequal match, he contrived to gain over the queen of Shushanku to 
his side, and by her means succeeded in stuffing the muskets of the enemy 
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with a substance which prevented their discharge. Shushunku, aware of hia 
danger, committed his life to the waters of the Brahmapootra, by a fall from 
a mountain. The government of the Brahmapootras was thus interrupted by 
Phaingooya, who reigned for a short time. His capital, still known by the 
name of Phuingouya’s Gur, was at the distance of half a day’s march from 
Gooyahatee. On his death, the Brahinapoutru dynasty was restored, but no 
(urtlier than three generations, Gujauke, Shookuranku, and Mrigankii, being 
the only princes of that race who are said to have reigned, in all 240 years. 

“ Mriganku having no issue, the race became extinct, and with the termina¬ 
tion of his reign, which was at a period corresponding with the year of Christ 
147 h, commenced the decline of the Kamroop government. 

The dominions of Mriganku were, after his death, divided into a number 
of petty independent states, which were governed by twelve chiefs; but they 
did not lung etijoy their power in tranquillity. Nabob Doolalgaxec, son-in-law 
of Hnosain Shah, who was then sovereign of Gour, invaded and took posses¬ 
sion of Kamroop. He met with his death in the country, and was succeeded 
by his son Musundur Gazee. Sooltan Giiyasooddin was the next Mahomedan 
invader, who destroyed many Hindoo temples, coinjucred the country, and 
coverned it. After his death the twelve chiefs recovered their dominion. 

“ ^^roin among these petty states Assam gradually rose in power, and extend- 
sg Its conquests, brought under subjection the greater part of the country 
known l.y the name of Kamroop, and consisting of the four divisions 
* ■''>rc-i!iei''i(»iiu’il. We will therefore briefly notice the history of this flourisli- 

’> ■'t'doin la g >'tii by our author, and pass over that of the other states. 

i liie east of Soumar, which has been before-mentioned, was a place 
i!e(' 'lira, which was under the government of si raja of the name of 
L'lingta, One of the distant descendants of this raja, whose name was 
. ii ’kajiha, held the governtnent of a place called Khranungjing. His power 
was dependent on a superior raja; but as he was ambitious of making 
ifi).” elf great and independent, he left the place and began to make conquests 
o' r.il the middle of the thirteenth Christian century. He at length came to a 
,iincc called Chuiituk, and liking its situation, fixed his residence there. The 
account of what followed from this till the death of Chookapha, involving a 
^nust important part of the history, the foundation of Assam, appears to me 
to be obscure. 

Our author merely says, that Chookapha, under pretence of making a 
purchase of swine and spirituous liquor, sent over some emissaries to the 
douiiuions of Vurahiinuran, which lay to the south of Brahinapootru, and 
they contrived to gain over his general to the side of Chookapha, who obtained 
four of the general’s daughters in marriage. Chookapha declared himself a 
descendant of Indra, and succeeded in bringing every body under his subject 
tion. He was considered Usumu, or unequalled iu power, and hence the 
name of the country; the modern Assam being a perversion of Usumu. 

“ Chookapha dying, his son Chootoupha succeeded him, and defeated many 
rajas; among whom the raja ofCuchar is mentioned. The fifth and last prince 
immediately descended from the line of Chookapha was Chookhampha. After 
an interregnum of five years from his death, the ministers of state put on the 
throne a person of the same race, whom they invited over from a place called 
Lahunji. They built him a new capital, which they called Chumpagoori, and 
the new prince was installed under the name of Chootaopha. He conquered 
the prince of the race of Ch’hootiyas, whose dominion extended over h large 
mounUuuous tract, which from that time became subject to Assam. Chootaopha 
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died after a reign of thirteen years, and left his possession to his brother Choo- 
khamut’hepha, who, proving a tyrant, was killed by his ministers. To this 
succeeded an interregnum of nine years; and at the end of that period the 
reins of government were put into the hands of Choodangpha, who was 
of the same race with his predecessors. His conquests extended the Assam 
territories as far as the river Kurutoya, which has been mentioned before in 
speaking of the divisions Of Kamroop. The sixth prince in succession from 
Choodangpha, whose name was Choossimpha, became a great oppressor of 
his people, and in consequence was put to death by his ministers. They 
placed his brother on the throne, and gave him the name of Choo- 
hoompha. This prince atchieved many conquests, which are detailed by our 
author, but the manner in which he is said to have met with his death deserves 
to be mentioned. In the course of his conquests he had got into his posses* 
sion some handsome women, who, becoming the subject of dispute between 
him and his son Chooklunpha, tlie latter succeeded, by means of an assassin, 
to remove the former from the way of accomplishing his wishes; and took the 
government into his own hands. Chooklunpha built a new city called Gurgram, 
which is aiow covered with forest. 

“The next prince was Ch’hook’hroonpha, to whom succeeded his son 
Ch’hooch’hainpha. This prince introduced various reforms in the government, 
and he is said to have given protection to the raja of a country called Dimu* 
rooya, who thenceforth became a dependant of Assam. Two brothers of 
royal descent, Dhurmunarayun and Gujunarayun, having fled from the perse¬ 
cution of Arungzeb, and taken refuge in the court of Assam, Ch’hooch’hainpha 
appointed the former to the government of a place called Durung, and the 
latter to that of Bailtula. 

“ Ch’hooch’hainpha left the kingdom to his son Ch’hoorootbpha, of whose 
cruelty an instance is recorded hy our author, which, if authentic, shows how 
far the power which was originally designed to protect, is liable to endanger 
society and entail misery, when left to be guided by the passions and caprice of 
its possessor. This prince having lost his son, issued a mandate that a son 
should be taken from every respectable family, and buried alive in the grave 
with the royal offspring. This was beyond the endurance of nature, and the 
people united ip pulling down the tyrant fromjthe throne he had so disgraced, 
and placed upon it his brother Ch’hooch’hinpha. 

“ The successor of Ch’hooch’hinpha was his son Kookooraikhoya Gohani, 
who being soon expelled the throne on account of his oppression, made way 
for his brother, who was afterwards known by the name of Juyudhewuj Singhu. 
This prince adopted the Hindoo faith. Before this, therefore, he and his 
predecessors must have been of a different persuasion, but what that persua¬ 
sion was our author does not inform us. About this time Nabob Muzoom 
Khan conquered Assam, and kept possession of it for a year; but he was 
afterwards defeated, and obliged to leave the country. 

“ The next raja was Chukrudhwuj Singhu, who is said to have built the 
fort of Gooyahatee. He was suceeeded by his brother Coduyadityu Singhu, 
who himself becoming the pupil of a Veiragi (a religious mendicant professing 
to have no secular attachments), attempted the conversion of his people, who, 
exasperated at the measure, put both the Veiragi and his royal disciple to 
death. 

“ During the subsequent reigns murder and confusion prevailed, till a raja 
of thS name of Gudad^ur Singhu restored tranquillity. He put down every 
rebellion and established his dominion on a firm footing. Gudadhur dying 
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after a reign of fourteen years and six months, left the throne to his eldest 
son, Koodru Singhu, who built the city of Rungpoor, and made it the seat of 
his government. The English had their principal station in this place until the 
last year, when, in consequence of the insalubrity arising from the adjoining 
woods, it was removed to another place called Jorhat. 

" The state of civilization in Assam at the time of this prince may be inferred 
from the circumstance of his having been the first to introduce the arts of 
dancing and music into the country. He left four sons, of whom the eldest 
Shiva Singhu, succeeded to the throne. He invited ovbr to his court from 
Nudeeya a very learned brahmtin, of the name of Krishnuram Nyayubageesb, 
whom he acknowledged for his spiritual teacher, and from that time the Door- 
gapooja, and other rites enjoined in the Kristno Shastru were performed at the 
royal residence. Krishnuram disseminated a knowledge of the ritual of diffe¬ 
rent sects of worshippers, and from that time the modern compilation of laws 
and observances by Rughoonundun, by which the Hindoos of Bengal are 
chiefly guided, became current in Assam. Many respectable Assamese became 
the religious disciples of Krishnuram, and there are now many vyho acknow¬ 
ledge his descendants to be their spiritual teachers. 

“Amongst the maid-servants attached to the palace of Shivusinghu was one 
whose beauty made a powerful impression on the royal breast. The prince 
made her his queen, and was so far governed by his passion as to have the 
public coin stfunped with her name. Upon her death he espoused her sister, 
and she also dying, he took the wife of another person, and made her his 
queen. The names of the two last queens were also impressed on the public 
coin. Our author does not say whether the people were at all dissatisfied 
with the raja for his above-mentioned conduct; his exalted station was per¬ 
haps, in their estimation, sufficient to exempt him from the opprobrium which 
would have attached to any other individual for such a criminal indulgence of 
passion. The reign of Shivusinghu was of a long duration. After his death 
his brother Prumtta Singhu came to the throne, and turned his attention to 
the regulation of finance. The documents of his time have been received up 
to the present day ns incontestible evidence in deciding dis|)utes relating to 
land and revenue. He died after a short reign, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Rajeshwur Singhu, during whose administration Rungpoor 
became a very magnificent ^d flourishing city, and an alliance was formed 
with the raja of Munipoor by the prince’s marriage with his daughter. His 
prime minister Buktyal Burburooya has been suspected to have had a hand in 
his death by mixing poison with some medicine which was taken by the 
prince. 

“ Buktyal seems to have taken the most active part in bringing on the down¬ 
fall of Assam. After having dispatched Rajeshwur, he took proper precau¬ 
tions to exclude bis eldest son Bunijuna Gohani from the throne, and placed 
upon it Lukshtnee Singhu, the younger brother of the late prince. Instigated 
by this wicked minister, Luksbmec Singhu ordered his brother’s sons to be 
deprived of their noses, ears, and eyes, and banished from his city. At this 
time a person of the name of Khora, who had been unjustly punished by the 
minister, had rebelled against the government, and had been joined by a body 
of people called Murans. Burujuna Gohani put himself at the head of this 
rebellion, but his disappointment was great when he saw Khora’s son, 
Ramakant, placed on the throne from which Lukshmee Singhu had been deposed 
by the rebels. It was not long, however, before this raja rc-posse|sed himself 
of his dominion; and on his death was succeeded by his son Gourecnauth 
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Singliu, who had been previously appointed prince regent. During his reign 
the Muran rebels conquered Rungpoor, and appointed a person of the name 
of Bhuruthi to rule over that place. Another of them named Survanund 
usurped the ruling authority of a place called Baingmara. The raja of Assam 
fled to Guoyahatcc, and.obtaining the assistance of the British Government, 
was enabled to overcome the enemy and resume his authority. These con> 
tests bad swept away a great part of the population of the country, and consi¬ 
derably diminished the vigour of the government. 

“ On Goureenath’s return to power he removed from Rungpoor, which was 
not sufTiciently guarded, and took up his residence at Jorhat, where he died 
about the year of Christ 1795. 

“ As this raja left no son, his prime minister, Boodha Gohani, invested with 
royalty one Kumuleswur Singhu, who was descended from the younger son of 
Raja Gudadhur Singhu. Kumuleswur was, however, a nominal |)riocc; the 
whole government being conducted by the able minister, whose administration 
was productive of much comfort to the people. He endeavoured to repair 
the damages which the country had sustained in respect of po[)ulation, raised 
a body of soldiers dressed in the English uniform, and employed a large num¬ 
ber of sepahccs of Upper llindoost’han. 

“ After the death of the above-named prince, about the year of Christ 1810, 
his brother Chundrukant Singhu was installed in the government by the minis¬ 
ter Boodha Gohani. He is the last prince of the race of Chookapha, which 
has been distinguished by the name of Indra Vunshu. Chundrukant being 
advised that while the minister lived, on wliom his power depended, he could 
not be properly called raja, concerted measures to take away his life, but the 
minister being previously apprised of the design, inflicted a severe punishment 
on the advisers of the prince, and conceived feelings of enmity against him. 
These feelings were cherished by various incidents not worth detailing, and at 
last broke out in open hostility, tlie raja destroying the partisans of the 
minister, and the minister those of the raja. 

“ Budunchundru Phookkun, then governor of a place called Pragjyotihpoor, 
being suspected of siding with the raja, was marked out by the minister for 
vengeance, but the governor having previous notice of the minister’s purposes, 
went over to Moorshoodabad and then to Calcutta, where he saw no proba<- 
bility of obtaining assi.stancc. He afterwards had recourse to the court of 
Ava, where he met with success. The king gave him a Burman force, with 
which he entered the Assam territories, and took possession of Juyupore and 
other places. At this time Boodha Gohani, the minister, happened to be ill, 
and being therefore unable personally to conduct the war, appointed another 
commander. His illness soon proved fatal, and he died about the Christian 
year 1816. The Burman army were sent back to their country amply remune¬ 
rated for their services; and a woman was conimitted to their care, whom they 
were authorised to present to their king. It does not clearly appear to me 
from the words used by the author, whether tliis woman belonged to the 
family of the raja or of Budunchundru, whom he now made his minister. 

“ The sons of Boodha Gohani revived hostilities, and were so far successful 
a.s to depose Chundrukant, and place upon the throne Poorundur Singhu, 
who was the great grandson of Raja Rajeshwur Singhu, whose history has 
been already given. 

“ Chundrukant however was soon re-established in his kingdom by an army 
which the Burman king sent to his assistance; and Poorundur, flying to Cal¬ 
cutta, implored the aid of the British Government, but nothing was done. 
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The king of Ava soon found reason to disregard the claims of Chundrukant, 
and show favour to another, whose cause was pleaded with irresistible power. 
The woman who had been sent to him by the raja of Assam, and who had 
now acquired a dominion over his heart, obtained the royal aid on behalf of 
her brother, and Chundrukant was accordingly removed to make way for the 
new prince, whose name was Yogeshwur Singhu. He held the nominal rule 
while the government was actually conducted by the Burmese. Circumstances 
soon turned to the prejudice of Yogeshwur. A war breaking out in Munipoor, 
Hairumbu, and Rangoon, between the Burmese and the British nation, the 
latter, about the Christian year 1824, drove the former from Assam, and took 
possession of the country. The details of these transactions, which appeared 
in the Calcutta newspapers, our author thinks, render any account from his 
pen unnecessary. Yogeshwur, as the author relates, was allowed to live at a 
place called Yogeeghopha, to the north-east of Rungpoor, where he died in 
about a year after. Chundrukant is now residing at a place called Kaliyavur, 
and sii])ports himself on a monthly pension of 300 rupees, allowed him by the 
British Government: and Poorundur has taken up bis abode at Gooyahatce, 
where he lives upon the wealth of his ancestors. 

“ Here our author ends his history, and here I must conclude with observing, 
that all things considered, the work does credit to its author. The zeal he 
has manifested, the labour he has' undergone, and the pecuniary interest he 
has sacrificed in the publication of this book, surely entitle him to much 
praise.” __ 


UNTRANSLATED FRENCH. 

TO TIIF KDITUR. 

Sir ; I was thunderstnirk on reading in your last number an article (Mr. Thoms’ De¬ 
fence of Dr. Morrison) abounding in untranslated French: after the earnest remonstrance 
against this practice, in other periodicals, which you inserted in your J une ninnbcr, 
this does indeed appear a most singular proceeding. In that letter 1 had the pleasure of 
stating, with well-deserved praise, that there were two literary periodicals which, to 
their honour, made it a point that all their articles should be intelligible to their 
readersthe^.na/<c Journal and tlic WeslminMer Revieu'. By a singular fatality, both 
have this month renounced this claim to support. 

No one, however, who, like myself, is a constant and attentive reader of tiie Asiatic 
Journal, can believe otherwise than that this departure from long-acknowledged princi¬ 
ples is a mere oversight, the origin of which is to be attributed to tlie hurry in which a 
work collected from so many, and widely dispersed materials, must be got to press. 
Such being no doubt the case, it is perhaps a work of supererogation, which I am now 
taking upon myself to request, in the name of a numerous body of your readers, that a 
translation of the French passages printed in your last, be inserted as soon as conve¬ 
nient ; at all events, before the end of your present volume. 

Unluckily, negligence on this subject, or perhaps something worse, is but too justly 
chargeable upon all our distinguished Chinese scholars. Dr. Morrison, in his Dic¬ 
tionary; Sir Geo. Staunton, in bis “Notes” and “ Laws;” and Mr. Davis, in his “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous Remarks,” shew a strange and perverse desire to pull in, head and shoulders, 
where and whenever they can, scraps from French authors upon Cliina. The use of 
this it would be difficult to divine; and were the same practice, of perpetually quoting 
in the original, to be universally followed, the damage to the world of letters would 
be irreparable. On exactly the same principle as these gentlemen proceed, English 
works might be written on China of which they would not be able to comprehend a 
word.—I am Sir yours, &c. 

Ju{v 1830 , 


A. C. C. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, l«m 
Revenues of RKNOAr.. 

1026-27. 


Mint or Coinage Duties and Profits ... C. Rs. 3,25,950 

Post Office . 8,48,815 

Stamp Duties . 21,96,076 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses. 8,22,759 

Customs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 33,09,702 

Land and Saycr Revenues in do., do., do. ...3,78,47,169 
Benares Customs, Judicial Fdbs, &c. 78,47,837 

Ceded Provinces in Oude (1801), Reve. ) , oe n.,? 
nues, Customs, &c.J i,J5,»o,.i77 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do. do.2,33,35,437 

Ceded Territory on Nerlmddah, Revenue, 


Sindliia, balance on account of Auxiliary 4 
Horse .J 


1827-26. 

.3,21,767 

9,18,327 

23,85,459 

8,54,411 

36,73,.549 

3,86,22,576 

77,85,324 

1,81,35,624 C 

2 , 39 , 81,0403 


IB-28-20, 
per Estimate. 

1.97.200 
9,10,600 

25,05,600 

8.93.200 
34,80,000 

3,85,35,200 


4,94,45,000 


Post Office . 

Stamp Duties . 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c. 


Carnatic Revenues and Customs... 
Tanjore ditto ditto ... 


Marine Receipts 


. 59,64,994 

50,82,937 

63,64,920 

c. 7,07,358 

8,74,869 

7,67,920 

55,31,387 

18,60,103 

20,88,000 


— 

9,28,000 

— 

— 

16,12,400 

..2,17,33,450 

2,38,22,772 

2,2.5,04,000 

..1,71,5.3,079 

2,05,16,209 

1,80,49,600 

.. 3,61,498 

3,84,859 

4,15,280 

14,75,70,888 

14,92,19,826 

14,86,96,920 

11,89,15,357 

11,77,46,256 

10,52,59,142 

.2,86,5.5,531 

3,14,73,570 

4,34,37,778 

OF ftlAnaas. 



Pags. 11,676 

10,830 

10,857 

73,759 

80,109 

80,000 

.. 1,42,268 

1,40,652 

1,40,857 

34,972 

34,612 

35,529 

. 2,25,780 

2,25,980 

2,42,627 

.. 4,46,765 

4,46,562 

4,87,610 

.. 22,32,723 

21,15,913 

21,89,251 

.. 33,76,720 

3.5,10.855 

35,90,120 

.. 11,25,122 

9,86,680 

11,94,829 

. 27,44,033 

29,46,169 

28,95,138 

. 15,86,201 

14,60,923 

15,42,948 

. 4,03,110 

3,87,011 

4,17,317 

s 9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

19,619 

19,507 

19,.571 

7 15,50,566 

22,904 

25,052 

. 1,49,54,203 

1,3.3,69,596 

1,38,52,595 

1,35,81,404 

— 

1,31,78,527 

5. 13,72,799 


6,74,068 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA 

ANNUAL 

ACCOUNTS, 

1830. 

ClIARQGS OF 

Bengal. 




ltKii- 27 . 

11127 - 211 . 

18i8-2!). 




per K»tlinate. 

Mint riungt's.C.Rs. l,7 i,2fil 

.3,79,888 

.3,48,(XX) 

Post Olliec tlllto. 

«,64,4!)7 

8,90,749 

8,H.),080 

Civil Estfthlishincnts, &c. ] 


1,10,28,2.51 

88,.55,140 

Statnp Orticc Charges . 

6,77,«G3 

8,10,891 

7,19,200 

Jiiilieial (Jliargos (inelinliiig Siiprcinu Court, 




Siidder and Zillali Courts, and I’oliec 




Ei^tablislinicnt) in Bengal, Beliar, and 




Oi issa. 

05,07,206 

07,78,77.3 

06,08,520 

Collectiuu of Customs iu ditto. 

6,2(>,«3.j 

6,57,940 

6,51,920 

Charges on Revenues of ditto . 

03,58,131 

00,45,107 

59,(M,720 

Benares Charges . 

22,74,899 

23,23,593 

23,7.5,080 

Oude ditto. 

.55,29,008 

.5O,0'2,220 

.52,38,151 

Conquered Provinces ditto. 

68,11,010 

83,08,240 

98,47,040 

Ceded 'J'eiritory ditto . 

10,13,143 

8,72,988 

9,10,0(X) 

Territory coded by the Burmese ditto. 

2,80,598 

8,29,007 

6,28,7‘20 

•Salt Advances and Charges. 

08,49,450 

80,83,223 

7.5,80,1(X> 

Opiuni ditto ditto.' 

- .51,27,120 

65,82,.541 

40,19,120 

Military Chat ges . 

1,51,11,023 

4,18,42,993 

4,.33,40,0 to 

CJratnity liatta to Troojis ein]>ioycd in Bur- 




niese War . 

7,59,057 

9,1’2,.308 

.3,48,000 

Purlinii Deccan Booty credited in Revenues 





. 

00,09,0.5.t 


Buildings and I'ortifications . 

.53,44,974 

,51,84,905 

47,8‘),09*) 

Marine Cliarges . 

11,00,37.5 

11,77.1.51 

1.5,42,8(X) 

'J'otal Cliarges.C.Rs. 11 

,89,1.5,3.57 

11,77,10,2.70 1 0,.52,59,1 12 

CllAHUICS OF 

Madras. 



Mint. Pags. 47,04 1 

51,010 

.51,28.3 

Post Oflicc. 

01,727 

7.S,.M8 

72,571 

Ci vi 1 Establish men t .. 

•8,00,4.50 

8,.33,7 92 

H,.52,022 

Stamp OITice. 

23,020 

23,593 

23,029 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund . 

20,83.5 

1,550 

48,.57I 

Judicial, ancient Possessions . 

•5,73,708 

0,25,53.5 

0,19,248 

Customs Charges ditto. 

08,461 

72,076 

71,244 

Revenue Charges ditto. 

•4,07,298 

4,.88,893 

4,03,013 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs Charges ... 

11,42,578 

12,31,049 

11,33,29.5 

Tnnjorc ditto ditto ditto. 

4,93,.308 

4,00,.595 

4,4.5,190 

Cisleil and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 

6,97,135 

7,48,330 

7,41,342 

Countries Ceded by Ni/.am ditto ditto ditto 

2,79,657 

.3,32,278 

3,03,281 

Salt Advances and Charges . 

70,786 

74,292 

* 80,025 

Military.* 

’85,80,825 

97,43,800 

80,71,965 

Buildings and Fortifications . 

2,06,905 

2,04,691 

1,.53,171 

Murine . 

40,001 

46,954 

48,077 

Total Charges. Pags. 1, 

,3.5,81,404 

1,.50,18,992 

1,31,78,.527 

Deduct Revenue . 


1,33,09,590 



Net Charge. 


Pngs. lG,49,3y6 


* Differ from prcfeding accounts by value of Europe stores, erroneously 
budget presented 182()- 

Asia/.Jour. X.S.VoL.2. No.8. 


included in the charges of 


2 II 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-IN 1)1 A ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830—conli/iMa/. 

Urvfnites of Bojibay. 



1826-27. 

1027-20. 

1828-29. 
per Estimate. 

Mint Duties ... 

Rs 27,558 

48,.3.54 

39,.500 

Post Oflicc... 

1,1.3,896 

1,11,8.58 

1,12,.31X) 

Stamp Duties . 

1,07,014 

45,87.5 

1,0.5,0(K) 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c. 

04,016 

0.3,412 

59,.500 

Salt Saks .. 

1,05,188 

1,77,190 

1,92,8(X) 

Farms and Licenses... 

0,29,00.5 

0,39,801 

4,42,700 

Customs of ancient Possessions . 

15,09,20.5 

16,01,140 

18,31,850 

Land Revenues of ditto . 

Land Revenues, Customs, A.c. of Provinces 

18,92,3.54 

18,22,819 

19,00,700 

ceded by Guicowar . 

Ditto ditto of Provinces ceded by and con- 

.34,80,873 

34,02,039 

34,00,720 

quered from Mahrattas. 

1,47,.55,G12 

1,4.5,21,9.50 

1,.50,.57,010 

Marine Receipts . 

1,41,201 

1,03,40.5 

1,3S,3(X) 

Total Revenues . Rs. 2,;M),13,182 

2,2.5,98,449 

2,38,80,980 


Ukvenufs of Pekang, Sinoafore,* ano JIai.acia, 

Laud Ilevemifs and Customs .C.Rs. 5,.'>9,438 4,50,788 5,15,07-1 


Uevemues of St. Hulf-na. 
Ilonts, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c..£3,943 


.3,398 2,583 


Genekat. IIesult or Indian Revenue (excmisive or St. Helena). 

Total Revenues. £23,383,-197 22,857,224 23,148,908 

Deduct Charges and Interest . 23,197,094 —— 21,717,201 


Net Surplus Revenue .. £18,5,803 


1,431,017 


* In 182(5-27, the accounts of Singapore and Malacca embrace only nine months; In 1027-28 an 
182(1-20 they embrace the wboleycar. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830- 

CriAaoEs OF Bombay. 

i(i2H-27 ifl27-a!i. 

-continued. 

iiSn-29. 
per Estimate. 

Mint. 

Rs. 32,881 

32,327 

32,220 

Post Orticu. 

1,71,5*1:1 

1,(57,5:51* 

1,59,400 

Civil Estahlishmcut . 

•15,74,892 

42,20,278 

51,72,466 

Judirial Clmr^us . 

9,(59,379 

9,17,528 • 

9,11,916 

Charges oil Customs of ancient Possessions 

2,51,858 

2,27,(500 

2,40,01:5 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto. 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces ceded 

7,18,}519 

C,77,390 

7,00,29:1 

liy Guicowar. 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces ceded 

12,92,439 

13,08,176 

11,31,133 

by and coiupicred from Mahrailas . 

51,83,372 

68,99,985 

58,28.911 

Military. 

1,93,07,807 

1,82,38,310 

1,64,27,702 

Buildings and Fortilicatious... 

l:i,78,7I5 

12,71,891 

8,49,600 

Marine ... 

14,55,250 

18,92,105 

17,8 1,120 


Total Charges . 

Deduct Revenues 

.. Ils. ;3,53,36,985 
. 2,:10,13,182 

3,.W,53,128 
2,2.5,98,449 

3,32,10,831 

2,38,80,986 

Net Charge . 

.. Rs. 1,2:1,23,803 

1,32,.5*1,679 

9.3,59,818 

CllAllGES 01^ Penan'c, 

SlNGAFOllE, AND AIaLACCA. 


'I'ulal Charges . 

Deduct Revenues .. 

.. C.Rs. 18,64,478 

21,01,972 
4,.50,788 

2.3,26,091 

5,15,671 

Net Charge ... 

... C.Rs. l;5,05,()'l() 

l:),5l,184 

18,10,117 

Charges 

OF St. Helena. 



Total Charges. 

Deduct Charges. 


123,969 

.3,398 

115,6:57 

2,583 

Net Charge ... 


120,571 

113,051 

General Uesclt of Indian ' 

Charge (exclusive 

OF St. IIei.kna). 

Total Charges. 

Add Interest on Debts in India. 


22,012,025 

1,920,532 

19,70.5,.585 

2,011,676 

Total Charge . 

Deduct RcvuniicN . 


2.3,932,.557 
22,857,224 

21,717,261 


Nut Surplus Charge 


X’1,075,33:1 
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abstract of EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830—(W/rtiat/. 


Bai.^ce ok Quu k Stokk, exhibiting a State ok the Comtanv’s Akkaiui jn 
HE srEcx TO Assets and Debts in India, at the Enu of 18‘2T-ii8. 


£. 

Tcniloridl Jsscts, viz.Cash. 7,‘27(5,4-17 

Bills, Debts, Stores, Ac . 15,831,830 


'Jh ritorial DchlSy viz.Bearing Interest. 33,(50(5,353 

Not bearing Interest . 7,838,‘205 


£. 

33,108,277 

47,501,558 


Excess of Debts Tenitoiial. .£’21,33(5,281 


Commercial Asuets, viz, ...Cash. 383,33*1 

Debts, Stores, Goods, Ac. ‘2,4(52,8 35 


-2,81(5,831 

Cuinnicrual JJebli, viz, ...Nut bearing Interest . 1(57,443 

Excess of Assets Coinineicial . £'‘2,C7‘),331 

Total Assets. £'‘25 ,‘».m, 111 

Total Debts. 47,(57‘2,(X)1 

Net Excess of Debt in liulia. £21,71(5,830 


SrAi'FMEM’ or JJoNu AND oriiEH Debts owing by the East-Injha Comvany in 
India, on the 30tii Apkil 18‘28. 

£. £. 

Benuai . Territorial, viz...Bearing Interest. 3.5,977,573 

Not bearing Interest (5,5;53,053 

-4*2,510,(538 

(iiwiBicrcial, viz. Not bearing Interest . 1.59,948 

Total Debt at Bengal .£'12,(570,58(5 

Maduas .Tcrrilom/,viz...Bearing Interest. 2,978,032 

Not bearing Interest 912,626 

Total Debt at Madras .i€3,890,658 

Boxibav .viz.,.Bearing Interest. 627,564 

Not bearing Interest 432,389 

- 1,059,95:5 

CofltfficrcM, viz. Not bearing Interest . 7,495 


Total Debt at Bombay. £’1,0(57,44 8 

Penang . Territorial, \h. Bearing Interest. £’23,179 

Not bearing Interest. 20,130 


Territorial.£’47,50'l,558 

Coininorcial ... 167,443 


Total Debt at Penang. .£43,809 


Bearing Interest... £’;59,00G,354 
Not bearing Interest 8,065,647 


ToUl ... £47,672,001 


Total.£47,672,001 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 18 S 0 -cun</«ttcrf. 

TRADE ACCOUNTS. 

An Account on tub Annum. Charges DEniAVED by the East-Inuia Comtany 
roil THE !M.\n.\ge.ment or their Trade and Commerce, for Three Years, 

KNDINO 1K28'^9. 




lfl2(i-27. 

1(137-28. 

1828-20. 




piT Kstiiiustc. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

At Bengal. 


. 200,6:3.') 

181,252 

182,769 

Madras. 


. 18,2:59 

23,068 

20,6:5‘1 

Bomhiiv . 



■12,00:5 

:58,:517 

IVnang. 



271 

510 

Canton. 


.... 72,929 

64,867 

61,-197 


Total... 

... i,’;514,07.1 

311,461 

30:f,727 


An .'\c(Oukt or the Sums received in India ^on^ Sai.ks or Import Goods, tor 

Three Years, ending ]8‘i8-‘29. 


At Bengal . 


21,465 

2.5,569 

Madras... 


9,600 

20,762 

Bombay . 


21,741 

1:5,500 

Penang . 

. 1,022 

1,.536 



Total. £70,750 57,:M2 .59,8;jl 


An Account of the Prime Cost of adl Cargoes purchased bt the East-India 
C0.MPANY IN India and shipped for Europe, for Two Y’ears, endino 1827-28, 


1B27-28. 1027-28. 

£. £. 

At Bengal . 1,708,903 2,027,957 

Madras . 111,021 190,81:5 


Bombay. 
Penang. 


Total.i-1,822,92'1 2,218,770 


iVblE.—I'lic aforegoing aro Alistracts of tlie Accounts presented to Parliament 011 
Uie Hill May 18.80, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of tlio Com* 
pany in India. The Home Aci'Ount arc those which follow, 

Fur Abstracts of last year’s Accounts see Aiialic J.iin'uct/, vul. siviii. pp. 8G-45. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-lNDlA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, is;i() — conlinwd. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 

POLITICAL A HD 


UrcKirrs. 

Bills on Account of Supplies to the Public Service, and Bills £. », d. 

drawn on Iiuliil. £7,481 14 4 

Unclaimed Prize Money paid into the Company’s Treasury, and 
carried over in conformity to the Act 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 61, 
applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, less Claims allowed thereout 4U8 I 3 


jt.'IT.S.S!) 15 7 


COMMERCIAL 


Co.Mi'ANv’s G(X>ds ..£.'4,329,303 11 O 

Charges on Private-Trade, warehoused and sold by the Company 106,816 18 3 

Customs on Pi ivate-Tr.i'Ie. 1,096 8 3 

Freight on Private Goods imported and exported . 10,999 3 2 

Interest on the Annuities . 36,326 1.5 10 

Owners of Ships, fur Advances and Su])])Iics Abroad ; and Goods 

short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 806 0 0 

Private-Trade Goods sold . 1,602,012 1 10 

Fee.Fiiiids for the House and Warehouses. 68,015 13 11 

Widows’ Funds for Olficers of House and Wtirehoiises, Ac. 17,.558 9 6 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed. 39,944 8 3 

Dividends on Stuck standing in the Company’s name. 26,.544 9 10 

Interest and Discounts on anticipated Payments . 16,875 3 O 

Remittances from North American Colonics, on account of Pro¬ 
ceeds of Tea sold by Company’s Agents . 98,483 12 11 

In Repayment of a Loan made by the Company’s Agent to the 

Colonial Governmetit at the Cape . 18,203 17 8 

Bills in favour remitted by him. 584 7 6 


X'6,373,471 O 11 


Balance in favour, 1st May 1829 (exclusive of duty on Tea),,. 

Territorial Receipts. £.57,889 1,5 7 1 

Comntciciat ditto .. 6,373,471 O llj 


1,081,563 3 
6,431,360 16 


1 

6 


£7,512,92.3 19 7 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 183()— 

HOME ACCOUNT. 
r li itmroRiA i. n it a nc ii. 

Pavmknts. 

Bim.s of Exchange fiom India, for Principal and 

Inti-rcstof India Debt . £817,977 IS 

l‘'or Effects of deceased Officers, and odier Re¬ 
mittances. CPj-’W 7 

Pass.agc of 'I'roops and Freight of Stores chargealile to Il.M.’s 
(Jovernmont, with Balance of Account in respect to 'IVans- 

actionsin India in 18‘J f.‘J.5 and . 

Bullion imported—further Charges on iuipurtations of 1828-2!). 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England 
On account of Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exjiorted,.. 

Military Officers; Pay and Off reckonings on Furlough and Re¬ 
tirement . 

Civil Establishments of India; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of Bengal Annuity Fund . 

Passage of Military, ami Supplies to them on tht! Voyage .. 

Political Freight and Demorage . 

Carnatic Debts: Interest on Claims adjudicated iS!l 11,701 12 2l 

- Salaries of Commissioners and charges .‘j,-l82 18 10 J 

Tanjore Debts : Charges and Salaries of Commissioners, and Officers 

Charges on account of Saint Helena . 

Ditto Prince of Wales’s island, Singapore, and JMalacca. 

Political Charges, Geneial, and Advances re-payahlc. 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay, &c. of King’s Troops in Inilia 
Paymaster Gen. JI.M.’s Forces, for Claims nccnicd against the 


niiANcir. 

Customs ... 

Freight :ind Demorage ... 

Gooils for Sale and Use, exported and to be exported. 

Commanders’ Certificates and Bills of Exchange from China and 

Cape. 

Charges General... 

Interest on Bond Debt .... 

Dividends on Stock . 

Private-Trade. 

Almshouses at Poplar.. 

Fee-Funds for the House and Warehouses . 

Widows’ Funds for Officers of the House and Warehouses, and for 
Elders, Extra Clerks, &c. employed in the House and Ware¬ 
houses . 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Poplar Fund. — Claims 

allowed thereout . 

Trustees of the Deccan Booty, further Charges in respect of Bullion 
Remittances from the Prize Funds, arrived in 1828-29. 


Territorial Payments.j03,OI 8,211 9 

Commercial ditto... 4,198,401 10 


Balance in favour 1st May 1880 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 


£. 


d. 

• 947,271 

2 

11 

80,4 8.n 

12 

*» 

1 

884 

0 

0 

249,221 

1 

8 

542,‘;5:J 

0 

10 

02,805 

15 

9 

8,857 

r* 

t 

lo 

118,918 

0 

8 

117,184 

11 

0 

1,0.52 

8 

10 

70,471 

18 

8 

4,590 

4 

ll> 

474,889 

17 

■ .5 

00,000 

0 

0 

817,712 

5 

10 

’8,018,211 

9 

5 

£. 

9. 

d. 

718 

7 

8 

007,78.5 

0 

3 

476,253 

5 

9 

150,207 

14 

1 

418,.508 

7 

7 

114,978 

3 

2 

630,701 

5 

0 

1,022,772 

6 

7 

2,3,971 

8 

1 

77,01.5 

2 

9 

14,454 

3 

11 

14 

5 

5 

427 

0 

0 

?4,19M01 

10 

3 

7,216,612 

19 

8 

296,310 

19 

11 


.£7,512,928 19 7 
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ABSTIIACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830— 

StAT£M£NT of THK CoMPANV’s BOMJ) ANU SlMl’I.B CoKTBACT DkBTS ; TH* SrATE OF 

COMPANT IN GuEAT UuiTAlN AND AfLUAT 


POLITICAL AND 

DeBI'*!. 

£. 

To Bills of Exchiwgc unpaid, from India and St. Ilelvna, drawn on 

Fulitiral and Territorial Account . 637,9/)2 

Warr.mts passed the Court uniiaid . .'>‘2,46'9 

Ainount owing fur Territorial Exports ... 53,3(>S 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, bearing in¬ 
terest at 5 per cent, per aiinmn . G8,()93 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made 

in England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1830.*10,002,124 

lI.M.’s Government, due per Estimate on account Pay Office .-iiid 

other Demands... 439,078 


i; 11,8.54,287 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exch.ingo, unpaid. j69,109 

Customs. 2,002 

Freight atul Deinurnge. 72,400 

S\ipra-Cargoes’ Commission upon all Goods sold and unsold. 52,9.50 

Proprietors of Private-Trade upon .all Goods sold . 408,083 

Almshouses at Poi>lar (Poplar Fund). 201,.3O0 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto. .30,0.54 

Ditto of which ^appropriation not ascertained . 43 

Warraut.s passed the Court unpaid. 29,420 

What owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold . 971 

Dividends on Stock. 47,700 

Interest on Bonds. 28,.507 

Amount owing for Commercial Expoits . 00',073 

Amount owing to Fee and Widows’ Funds. 2,012 

Amount due to Trustees of Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India . 10,762 


A*1,029,.‘J24 


Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £l 1,8.54,287 
Ditto Assets.ditto . 1,074,810 

Territorial Assets deficient .£10,779,447 

Commercial Debts, brought down .£1,029,-324 

Ditto Assets ditto . 21,187,669 

Commercial Assets in favour.20,1.58,34.5 

Assets in favour. 9,.378,868 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at 3 per cent, per annum..3,780,475 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest .1.5,417 

- 9,79.5,892 


Assets in favour 


£5,582,976 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, i 330— 

Cash hemainino in their Thfasury, amh other Ekffcts atpertainino to the 
OUTWAIIUS, ON THE IsT MaV 1830. 

TKRUITOUJAT. liUANCH. 

Assets. 


By Exports of Military Stores, &c. shipped in Season 1829-30, with 

Amount remaining unshipped 1st May 1830 . 445,.554 

CargiH's from England of Season 1823-29, not arrived in India, &c. 

at the close of OfIici.il Ye.ir 1828-29 . 359,.WS 

What owing fioin sundry Persons, for Advances re-payalilc in England 13,2(X) 

Bills of Exchange drawn on II.M.’s Government, for .Supplies in India 2.5,823 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to the Company. 49,192 

Value of College at Haileyhury, .and Military Seminary at Addiscombe 177,200 
Balances in bauds of OlKccrs of the House, &c. 4,213 


1,074,810 


JU RANCH. 

By what due from Puhlic to the Company—Annuities cngmflcd on the 3 


percents, reduced..£1,207,560 

Cash, its balance oil 1st May 1830. 296,310 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid for. 803,221 

Valueuf Goods in England, unsold . 4,653,040 

Cargoes from England of 1828-29, not arrived in India and China 

at Close ofOffieial Year 1828-29 . 522,407 

Exports sliippcd in Season 1829-30, with Amount unshipped 1st May 

1830 . 671,690 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England. 102,050 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad . 211,481 

Value of the East-India House and Warehouses . 1,294,768 

What owing from sundry Persons for Advances repayable in England .. 6,495 

Bal.ances ill bands of OlKecrsof House and Warehousc-keeiicrs. 5,810 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Paymuiits made in 

England between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1830 . *10,602,124 

Stock in Public Funds, standing in Com{iany’s name . 810,71.3 


£21,187,669 


* Mi'tmrmtda: 

This Balance is subject to reduction, by tlic Amount of the Advances made in India 
from the Territorial Branch to the Coiiiinercial Branch, in the Indian OHicial Years 
1828-29 and 1829-30; the Documents, whereby the Amount of these Advances is to be 
ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but wiiicb,'it is estimated, may 
amount to £‘6,561,220; whicli will leavea Balance due to the Cuimnerce, of £4,040,904 
including interest. 

The respective Balance of the Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited in 
this Account, will be likewise subject to Adjustment, from the same cause. 

In the period from 1st May 1804 to 1st May 1830, there has also been advanced or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of £4,998,798 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which being a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of the 57th Section of the 53d Geo. 3d, is not held to con¬ 
stitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for re-payinent, upon tlie principle ob¬ 
served in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

The Home Bond Debt is stated without specific application to either branch of the 
Company’s Afiairs, it not being determined to what extent Ute Debt had iu origin feoni 
political causes. 

Asiai.Jour. N.S. Vol.2. No. 8. 2 S 
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ItKI’OUT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE AFFAlllS OF 
THE EAST.INUIA COMPANY. 


Tijk Solool Comiiiiltce appointed by the House of Commons to incpiire 
iiitu the ])rc<cnt state of the East-lndia Company’s affairs, and into the 
tiade Jtrlwecn Croat Hrilain, the East-Indies, and China, ha\in»; closed 
that part of llie inquiry rolatinjr to the (liina trade, have made a report 
upon that ])artof the subject, which has just been printed. 

This n'port oeeiipios t\venty-t\vo pajres, eoutaitiinji; a summary of the 
evidenee before tlie Committee on the China trade, classed under the fol¬ 
low ini;' heads • 


“ The disposition of the Chinese in respect to forclyiu trade, and the mode 
in which their transactions witii foreigners are conducted at Canton ; 

“ The state, of tlie British trade with China, particularly of that in lea; 

“ The mode ill which the Conqiany’s sales of tea in En!>land are eoiulucted, 
ami the etlccts of llie laws whicli rciiiilatc the trade in tliat article upon the 
Company and upon the piihlic rt s[)ectively ; 

“ The trade of the Americans ami of other fvircijrners with China ; and 

“ The cflects e.\pectcd from tlie abolition of tlie Company’s exclusive (irivi- 
legos.” 

“ Midtifarloiis as arc the topics referred to in the evidence,” the Committee 
adti, “they may all he comprised under one or other of these divi.sions; 
while hy adopting this simple arrangement, your Cominitlee hope to bring be¬ 
fore the House, without troubling it with imucccssary details, a clear ami eom- 
prehcnsiie summary of the information they have obtained, abstaining from 
the e.xpressioii of any opinion.” 


As the Coininiltce sludmush eoiifme tlieir reporl to a dry suminnrv of llie 
e\idenci', whieh onv lemlcrs hiue bcfoie lliem, m a \eiy eonreiilrated, 
though fuilliful, digesf m monlldy poilions, we tliiiik it iiicxpedieiil to make 
eopioui exivnets from this report, w Inch is as fair a.s it is able. We subjuiu 
merely the cuiieluding division, on “the elleels expected from the abolition 
of llie Company’s exeliisno |)n\ileges.’' 


The opening of the trade between Creat Britain ami China would not, it 
is thought, cause any alteration in the policy of the Chinese government 
towards foreigners, unless the revenue should fall off fruin an increase of 
smuggling by free traders, or unless there siiould he from |irivate disputc.s 
more frcejneiit collision.s between Europeans and Chinese. In either of these 
contingencies, apprchciiMons are entertained tliat the trade might be entirely 
interdicted. But, on the other haml, it is said that such a fatal rc.snlt would 
be averted, either by the sense which the Chinese government ciitertuhi.s of 
the value oi the trade, or by the influence of the population of Canton, and of 
the tea di.stricts, which are deeply interested in its coiitimiaiicc. If the trade 
were interdicted, tea, it is thought, might he brought to Sincnporc, and other 
phice.s accessible to the British traders, in Chinese junk.s; but such a com¬ 
merce is stated to he contrary at present to the laws of China ; and much 
doubt is felt whether, hy the means of such insecure vessels as the junks are 
represented to be, tea could be obtained in sufficient quantities for the English 
market. 

It is said that the interest of the Hung merchants, in a pecuniary point of view, 
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would be promoted by an open trade, as an increase in the number of pur¬ 
chasers of tea would adbrd an opportunity for commanding high prices, in 
»ldtc, however, ofsiich expected advantage, the Hong merchants, from an aji- 
prehension of increased lisk and rcs])onsibility, arc represented to be against 
ani' change. On the otlicr hand, it is statetl that the Americans and other 
foreignci^, dealing freely as private traders, have not experienced any com¬ 
bination against them on the part of the Hong merchants. 

In order to derive advantage from a free trade between Great Britain and 
Chinn, it would be necessary, as some think, that the monopoly of the Hong 
merchants should cease, and tliat a commercial treaty, upon mutually liberal 
principles, should be formed between the two countries. It is,however, appre¬ 
hended that the Chinese would not be induced to enter into such a treaty by 
any other than coercive means, and these it is fancied might be easily and 
successfully used. 

Many of the witnesses arc strongj^ impressed with the belief, that a very large 
increase in the consumption of British mannfacturcs would be the consciinence 
of opening the trade. Private rncrelumts, they say, can push a conunerce imicli 
better than a company ; and new wants and desires would be created by the 
never-ceasing cHbi ts of individual enterprise and spccnlation. These witnesses 
refer, not only to the fact of the Americans having of late made exports j)f 
British manufactures to China, but they also refer to the result of opening the 
trade with India, followed as ihul incasiire unquestionably was by an immense 
increase in the exports from this enuntr}'. 

In opposition to these views, it is said that the small proportion of the 
Amciicari exports of British mannfacturcs, relatively with bullion, euu|dcd 
with the fact, that the oflieers of the Company’s ships, having no freight to pav, 
liave not increased their exports, ought to be considered as a proof that the 
consnmplioti has not, as yet, been found susceptible of any material augmen¬ 
tation. It is further stated, that a formidable obstacle to the growth of a 
profitable export trade from Great Britain to China, arises from the obligation 
under which India is placed of annually cilecting a large remittance to HnglantI, 
and which remittance is now advantageously made by the Conij)any tbrongli 
the medium of Chinese produce. It is likewise observed, that the extended 
use of British manufactures in India has been promoted by fiscal regulations, 
which the British Government had the power there to make; but which it 
could not effect in China. 

With respect to the price of tea, it is thought that the first effect of an in¬ 
creased demand in China, consequent upon the opening of the trade, would 
be materially to raise the price there; though indeed this cflcct (unless the 
Hong should be enabled to dictate prices) might be expected gradually to 
subside. 

It is said that the charges of bringing the tea to England and selling it, 
would be much less in a free trade than they are at present, and there¬ 
fore that tea would be afforded to the consumer at a lower rate. In answer to 
this it is remarked, that most of the Company’s charges are controlled by law; 
that these might he reduced if the law were altered ; and that what the Com¬ 
pany get in shape of profit is necessary, with the obligations imposed upon 
them, to enable them to administer the government of India. According to 
this view, whatever the consumer of tea might gain by a reduction of the rate 
of profit to the importer, would either be at a sacrifice to India, not now in a 
situation to bear it, or must he made up by the people of England ; besides 
which it has been observed, that the ability of the private traders to furnish 
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toa cheaper tlian the Company, would depend upon the cfTect which an open 
trade miRht have upon prices at Canton. 

One great arivaiitage expected to result from an open trade with China, is 
the facility which it would give to private merchants to cflfl-ct returns from 
India, in which great difficulty is now experienced. It is said tliat the Com¬ 
pany partake largely of this inconvenience, and that owing to the pressure of 
the demand for the government remittances, it has become necessary to make 
the China trade a principal channel of effecting them. Deprived of this 
channel, India would be obliged to remit through the private trade, by which 
(should remittances to so large an amount be practicable) a loss would be sus¬ 
tained equal to the difference between the rupee valued at the board’s rates, 
and at the current exchange. 

If the trade were opened, the Company would still possess the power of 
trading with China; and it is thought by some that their capital and influence 
might enable them to trade more successfully than private merchants. But it 
is said that this competition might be mutually injurious, without the country’s 
being benefited by an extension of her commerce; and that the Company’s 
profits, if they had competitors, would be so reduced as to prevent them from 
ministering to the financial aid of the Indian territory. 

Wlion wo liavo duly considered the vast mass of .nddilioiuil inl'orinafion 
whioli has liccn eollcclcd ujion lliis important question, our readers sliall 
have the beiiefil of our opinion, such as it is. 


CONDITION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

MINUTE OF THE LATE Sill THOMAS MUNRO, DATED 31 ST DrcLMSEIl 1324.''^ 

1 . Aftek having been long employed in public affairs in tlii.s country, it is 
natural that I should be desirous of expressing iny sentiments upon the system 
by which they are conducted. I have accordingly often wished to have given 
some account of the principal branches of our internal administration, nnd to 
have pointed out, as far as I was able, their defects, and the means by which 
they might be remedied; but I have been obliged to abandon tliis design, be¬ 
cause the execution of it would require a laborious investigation of many docu¬ 
ments, and a leisure which I cannot command. It is not therefore my inten¬ 
tion to enter into minute details where they can be avoided, but rather to 
explain in general terms what is the condition of the people and the country, 
and how it may be improved. I do not expect that my remarks will contain 
much information. Their object is cliiefiy to shew that wc possess very little; 
to recommend our going on with patience nnd perseverance in acquiring 
more ; and to inculcate the necessity of our avoiding every attcnqit to form 
any permanent system whatever, in the present very defective state of our 
knowledge. 

2. We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and wc should endeavour 
to secure and Improve it by a good internal administration. Our experience is 
too short to judge what rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only 

• Till* dooument, which has just li«>n printed Ijy order of ParUament, and which is not incnlioned 
in Mr. Gk’ig's Life of Sir Thomas, contains siicii an importml mass of information, tliat wc publish it 
without retrenchment. It was tcconiod only two years and a half prior to his dtailh. It is prefaced by 
the following note: “ The paper which is subjoined was written last year, with llic intrntion of placing 
It on record before I should leave this country. As it contains hardly any thing tlial I h.i\c not already 
stated In some other dot ument, and as it u not likely that 1 shall write any more upon the points to whUh 
*t relates, there seems to be no tause why it should not be recorded without further delay.’*—alsl Dec J8i!4. 
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Condition of i^ontliei n India. 

within the hist tliirty years that wc have here begun to acquire any practical 
knowledge; a longer period must probably elapse before we tan ascertain what 
is best. Such a period is as nothing in the existence of a jieopic; but wc act 
as if this were as liniilod as the life of an individual. Wc proceed, in a 
country of which we know little or nothing, as if wc knew every thing, and as 
if every thing must be done now, and nothing could be done hereafter. Wc 
feel our ignorance of Indian revenue, anil the diflicullies arising from it; and 
instead of seeking to remedy it by acipiiring more knowledge, we endeavour 
to get rid of the diJficully, by precipitately making pcrnianent settlements, 
which relieve us from the troublesome task of minute or accurate investiga¬ 
tion, and which are better adapted to perpetuate our ignorance than to protect 
the people. Wc must not be led away by fanciful theories foiiudcd on Buro- 
|)ean models, which will inevitably end in disappointment. We must not too 
hastily declare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class what belongs to 
another. Wc must proceed jiatiently ; and as our knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the pcojilc, and the nature and resources of the country, 
increases, frame gradually, from the existing institutions, such u system as 
may advance the prosperity of the country, and be satisfactory to the people. 
The knowledge most necessary for that end is that of tlic landed property and 
its assessment; for the land is not only the great source of the pulilic revenue, 
but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the comfort and happiness of 
the people. 

3. 0])inions respecting the ancient state of landed property in India, arc 
various, in rons('i)ucnce of our ignorance of it. The knowledge of it is how¬ 
ever only useful in so far as it may serve to throw light on its present state, and 
to aid ns in finding the way for improving it. There is no reason to suppose 
that private landed property ever, at any one time, existed upon the same 
footing over the greater part of India. From Pulicat to Ganjam, in the ceded 
districts, the Baramahl and Goimbatoro, it seems to have been always, as now, 
little known, except as cnam from the sovereign. Along the Malabar coast, 
and above the Western Ghauts, from Sondah to Wynaud, it seems to have 
existed from a remote period as now almost universally; and in the Carnatic, 
Tanjore, and Madura. In all these provinces it is important to recollect, that 
when they first fell under the British dominion, the land, whether private pro¬ 
perty or circar, was held in small portions by a great body of petty owners ini- 
nicdintcly of the prince, the Poligars of the south. The modern Zemindars of 
the Northern Circars, whom the Company allowed to retain the districts 
which they had rented or managed under their native sovereign, and the old hill 
rajahs of that country, form no exception, as they were in fact petty princes, in 
whose districts the land was in the hands of small occupants, as in those of the 
Circar. Unless wc know in what manner the land of a province is occupied, 
we can form no just opinion as to how its internal administration should be re¬ 
gulated. In the Carnatic and the southern provinces, where theoniras or pri¬ 
vate landed property, as described by Mr. Ellis, prevails, the land, as in other 
provinces, is distributed in small properties of from five to ten acres to one or 
two thousand acres. It may be proper to inquire a little into the Mccrassee 
system of the Carnatic, in order to ascertain whether it possesses any such in¬ 
herent advantages as should render it desirable to uphold the common tenure 
where it still exists, or whether the change of common into separate tenure, 
which has been going on from a period beyond onr knowledge, is not rather an 
improvement which ought to be encouraged. 

4. The Board of Revenue seem to have considered the Mcerassadars of the 
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village as the persons to whom tl)c lanJs of the village were granted on its ori¬ 
ginal hetticment. They say that on the original establishment of every Tainiil 
village, the hcrcilitary right to all the lands was vested in all the oceiipants. 
They speak of this original settlement as a thing that was perfectly certain. 
But all this is assumed without the least proof, and is altogether incredible. 
The account given by Mr. Ellis* is not more satisfactory. lie supposes that 
the Carnatic was chiefly a forest, until Adawla Chiickraweti, sovereign of Ca- 
nara, whose capital w.is Banawassi, settled three hundred thousand colonists* 
of whom one-fifth were Vcllallcrs, in Tondumamlalum. This is evidently 
fabulous. No prince ever planted such a colony : no country could hove sup¬ 
plied the drain. The number of deaths from casualties in such an undertaking 
would have been as great as that of the surviving colonists. New settlers 
brought from Canara and Banawassi would die very fast in the Carnatic, even 
now, when it is cleared. We arc not told how three hundred thousand colo¬ 
nists were to maintain themselves among jungles to be cleared away, when we 
know that, even at this day, such a population could not be maintained without 
the aid of numerous tanks and water-courses for the cultivation of the lands, 
which would he otherwise very unproductive. It is much more likely that the 
mecrassec tenure, with all its incidents, as described by Mr. Ellis, was the 
gradual growth of a country long peopled and cultivated, than that it was cre¬ 
ated at once by a grant to a particular tribe of Hindoo cultivators, Vcllallcrs, on 
their first .settling in Areot, and that province was then an nnciiltivntcd forest. 
It prohahly originated in local circiimstance.s, and perhaps more in the great 
number of tanks and w.atcr-courscs con.structcd at the public expense than in 
any other. As the Cirear could he reimbursed for the expenditure upon thc.se 
works only by the regular cultivation of the lands for which he had provided 
water, he might have thought it advisable to grant the occupants certain privi- 
legc.s, to enable them to keep up the cultivation as high as possible. A mo¬ 
derate rent and a hereditary right in the soil were two of the most ohvioii.s 
means of cflecting this object. The joint or Somadayem tenure, hy which all 
the Mccrassadars hold all the lands of the village in common, interchangeable 
at stated periods, probably arose out of the same view of keeping up the culti¬ 
vation ; for as in unfavourable seasons a portion of the lands could not be fully 
watered, it is evident that the Mccrassadars who held this land, unless there 
were a periodical interchange, would be worse off and less able than the others 
to pay their rent regularly. 

5. The groat distinction between the wet lands of Malabar and Areot is, 
that in Malabar tlic cultivation of them depends entirely on the falling rains, 
while in Areot it depends chiefly on tanks and other artificial sources of irriga¬ 
tion, constructed at the expense of government. In Malabar, the cultivator of 
wet lands is not at all dependent on the aid of government: in Areot he can 
do nothing without if. In Malabar, therefore, the ctdtivutor trusts to the 
seasons and to his own industry for succe.ss, and he can with confidence ven¬ 
ture to employ all his savings in the improvement of his land. As government 
furnishes him with no water, and bears no share of the expense of the improve¬ 
ments, it had no fair claim to any additional rent on account of it, and has in 
fact not made it to any great extent, and hence has been enabled to render his 
land a valuable private property, saleable at all times, and transferable at will. 
In Areot, the nature of mcerassce is hereditary landed property, is very dif¬ 
ferent, and is much less perfect; because, being dependent on the government 
for its supply of water, and being in fact held in partnership with the govern- 

♦ Mr. Ellis’s llriiort, Appcivli.x, page n. 
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nieiit, it docs not hold out the same inducement to undertake improvement, 
and hence the land in general is but indidcrcntly cultivated, and though it is 
nominally saleable, it will seldom fetch any price in the market. In Malabar, 
where the falling rain during five or six inonthn supplies all the water of culti¬ 
vation, the proprietor can lay out his money with safety on his land; for he 
knows that he cannot be disappointed while the order of the seasons continues 
as it is. But in Arcot the proprietor has no such certainty ; he is not even 
sure that he can keep his lands in their present condition ; for unless govern¬ 
ment keep the tanks in re|)air this cannot be done. It may often happen that 
he cannot improve without a Unger supply of water, and that this cannot be 
obtained without enlarging the tank or watercourse, which government may 
think too expensive; and it may sometimes happen that the bursting of the 
tank may render bis land for ever unfit for cultivation, because the lank may l>c 
allowed to go to decay, from its being found that the revenue of all the 
land watered by it would not defray the expense of rcjiairing it. There are 
tanks in the country whose lands would not yield five or even four per cent, of 
the necessary repairs. The native chiefs were fond of building tanks, as good 
works, or as the means of transmitting their names to posterity ; and a.s they 
frccpicntly erected them at an expense fur beyond what the land coulil yield 
any adequate return for, when they were broken down by Hoods their suc¬ 
cessors did nut always think it advisable to repair them, and hence the land 
formerly watered by thetn was uccessarily either left waste or cultivated with 
dry grain, not yielding more than from one-fifth to one-tenth of the rice 
crop. In many parts of Arcot the soil is so poor and sandy that it will not pay 
the expense of cultivation unless it he watered. It is evident, therefore, that 
when government provides the water, which is the principal part of the c.x- 
pcnce of cultivation, it becomes a partner with the owner, and has a claim 
upon him for a fair return for this expense, and that he can never have the 
same share of the produce as the owner of rice land in Malabar, who hears 
himself the whole expense of cultivation. I'rom these causes it hap[)cns that 
ill Arcot, and still more in districts where the soil is richer, that the most sub¬ 
stantial ryots arc found engaged, not in the cultivation ot the wet land, where 
government supplies the water, hut in that of the dry, where they can improve 
without the aid of government, and derive the cxclu.sive benefit of every im¬ 
provement. 

G. It has been maintained by some,* that in Arcot and other Tamil 
countries the Mccrassadar of wet land is hound to pay rent only for what 
he docs cultivate; that if he leave it all uncultivated, government have 
no demaud upon him for rent; and that if government send another person to 
cultivate this land, the Meerassadar has a right to exact from this person the 
landlord’s share or rent. II’ such a right existed any where, we might have 
expected to find it in Malabar and Canara, where private landed property is 
more perfect than in Arcot, and where government hear no part of the expense 
of cultivation. But in those provinces there is no such right, and the landlord 
is liable for the whole fixed rent of his land, whctlicr he cultivate or not; and 
if he fail to pay the rent, his property is liable to distraint, and his land to be 
sold. There does not seem to be any proof of the existence ot such a right 
in Arcot. The belief of it appears to have arisen from confounding the tenant 
of the Meerassadar with that of the government. The Meerassadar may un¬ 
doubtedly make such terms as he pleases with his own tenant; but when he 
can neither cultivate the land himself nor find a tenant, and government [iro- 

* Mr. Elite’s Report, Question 3(1. 
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vide one, he has no claim for rent upon this tenant of government. It may at 
first sight appear to lie hard, that he should not be entitled to rent from his own 
land; but it is to be recollected, that he has failed to pay the public assess¬ 
ment, and that in such cases the land of the proprietor is in other countries as 
well as in this liable to sale, and that the Meerassadar has still the privilege, 
for a long though not clearly defined term of years, of recovering his land from 
the government tenant, on consenting to pay the rent. The right of the 
Meerassadar to derive a rent from land for which he neither pays the public 
revenue nor finds a tenant, is certainly not acknowledged now, and probably 
never was so at any former time. Government, by the construction of tanks 
and watercourses in Arcot, supply the water, which is the chief article in 
the expense of wet cultivation, and has a right to see that the lands, on 
account of which it has incurred so heavy a charge, arc not vvithout necessity 
left uncultivated, or exempted from their share of the public burdens. In 
many parts of Arcot, as has already been remarked, the soil is so poor, that 
previously to its being watered and converted into rice land it would not have 
defrayed the expense of cultivation, and must have lain waste. In general* 
the produce of wet is to that of dry land as five to one at least. If therefore 
we suppose that certain Mecrassadars possessed a piece of land which under 
dry cultivation yielded two thousand rupees of annual revenue to government, 
it would, after being converted into wet or rice land, yield ten thousand rupees ; 
but the tank which would be required in order to supply the water would pro¬ 
bably cost govcrniiicnt a lac of rupees. The additional revenue, therefore, 
which the government would derive from this work, would be eight thousand 
rupees per annum, which making allowance for occasional repairs, would not 
be more than five or six per cent, for its money ; and.it would be mucb less if 
we suppose that the Mcerassadars, when they did not choose to cultivate, were 
not liable for the revenue. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that govern¬ 
ment, where it sunk so large a capital, would expect an adequate return ; and 
as this could only be obtained by the regular payment of the revenue, it would 
not grant to the Mcerassadars a privilege which would defeat this object, hut 
would follow the custom which we find at present established, of transferring 
the land to other tenants when they failetl to pay the rent. If the Mccras.sa- 
dars, without cultivating themselves or finding tenants to cultivate, had been 
allowed to levy from the government tenants a swamy hiiogiim, or landlord’s 
share, of ten to fifteen per cent., they would, without any liability for public 
revenue, and without any expense, have derived, by means of a tank constructed 
at the sole charge of government, an income from the land four or five times 
greater than before. No private jicrson would make a tank on such terms ! 
and, while there is no proof to the contrary, we cannot suppose that any go¬ 
vernment would have done so either. 

7. It appears from the reports regarding the Poonah territories,* that the 
Meerassadar of the Deccan, where inceras exist, is answerable for the revenue, 
whether the land be cultivated or fallow; that if he decline to cultivate of'pay 
his rent, he may be compelled to give in a written deed of renunciation ; that 
the right of government to dispose of the land after the long absence of the 
Meerassadar is not disputed; that the Meerassadar gets back his land when 
his absence has not been long, and when it has been given in temporary lease 
to another person, but not after a long absence, and its having been granted in 
meeras to anotl^er; and that though he is supposed to have a right, even for 
a century, to reclaim his land, usage does not allow so long a period. These 

• Mr. Chaplin's Report, 20lh Aug. 1022, paras. 114 to 119. 
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rules differ verj little from those of Malabar and Canara respecting private 
landed property; and if ever it was the custom to exempt the Meerasaadar of 
Arcot from rent when he left his land uncultivated, it was a custom difihrent 
both from that of other provinces and from that which has long prevailed in 
Arcot itself. There is one case, and a very common one, in Arcot, in which 
no demand can be,made upon the Mcerassadar when the land is left uncuU 
tivated: it is when it cannot be cultivated in consequence of a want of 
water. 

8. Ihe waste in Meeras villages in Arcot is supposed by Mr. Ellis to belong 
to tlie Meerassadars jointly; and he supports his opinion by documents, 
shewing that when a Mecrassadar sells his cultivated lands, he transfers by the 
same deed to the purchaser his right in the produce of the waste, the quarries, 
mines, fisheries. Sic. within the limits of the village. But this appears to be a 
mere technical form, which can give no actual proprietary right in the waste. 
It is used in villages where there is no waste us well as where there is, and may 
be used where there is no Meeras. It confers a right, but not the right of 
ownership, to the pasture of the waste lands, and the fishery of the tanks and 
nullahs, in common with the other Mcerassudars of the village. The same 
right exists every where. In those parts of the Deccan where Meeras is un¬ 
known, the ryots of every village reserve the fislicry and pasture to themselves, 
and drive away the cattle of strangers, and derive just as much benefit from the 
waste as those of Meeras villages. Such a right seems tp be a natural one 
every where, and it is accordingly assumed by the ryots of every village, without 
its being supposed that any formal grant is necessary for the purpose. Mr. 
Ellis dues not seem to be very decided as to the nature of the property enjoyed 
by the Mcerassadar in waste. He admits that he cannot break it up without 
the permission of the Circar. lie does not say that he has any specific share 
of it, or that he can sell it alone without the cultivated land, or that he can do 
more than sell with his arable his right of common in the waste. The Circar 
from ancient times has every where, even in Arcot ns well as in other pro¬ 
vinces, gnuitcd waste in enam free of every rent or clsum, public or private, 
and appears in all such grants to have considered the waste as being exclusively 
its own property. It nuny be objected, that if this were the case it might give 
away the whole waste lands of a village, and injure the inhabitants, by de¬ 
priving them of their pastures. It certainly might give away the whole; but 
whether the exercise of this right would be injurious to the inhabitants would 
depend on circumstances. If the lands, according to the general custom of the 
country, were left iinincloscd, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the 
village would graze oil them whenever the crops were off the ground. If the 
lands were enclosed the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of many 
other villages whose lands arc entirely cultivated and inclosed, and who are in 
consequence often obliged to send their cattle during the dry season to graze in 
distant jungles, and to incur a trifling cxpence for the wages of the herdsmen 
and the tax on pasturage. This expence, even where greatest, could never 
have affected the right of the Circar to dis[)ose of the waste, though it might 
probably have induced it to compensate the Mcerassadar inhabitants for tbmr 
loss, by somw reduction in the assessment of their arable lands. It has been 
supposed that jp Meeras villages in Arcot, in the original compact between the 
Circar and the first settlers, the exclusive use of the waste was secured to those 
settlers; but it has already been shewn that in ail villages, whether Meeras or 
not, the inhabitants reserve to themselves the exclusive use of the waste. But 
this right is good only against strangers, not against the Circar, which possesses, 
Asiat.Jonr. N.S. V’ot.2. No.8. 2 T 
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1 think, by the usage of the country, the absolute right of disposing of tblB 
waste as it pleases, in villages which are Meeras as well as in those which are 
not.* In the Deccan, in Meeras villages, the corporation has not the right of 
disposing of unoccupied land, but the Circar has. 

.9. All the hnd».of,Ajrcot were at one time held, according Mr. Ellia, 
under the joint or spmadayem tenure. This tenure has been much praised by 
some revenue authorities, and its breaking up into the separate individual or 
palabhoguin tenure has been regarded as a calamity to the country. The 
happy state of the natives in the joint tenure villages is not supported by the 
fact of most of them having long since adopted the separate tenure. When 
this change took place is not exactly known; but it was probably the gradual 
work of time, long before the Company's government. It appears in some 
■places to have occurred at a very early period; for in many villages, but espe> 
eially in those “ south of the Coleroon, the Meerassadars, instead of dividing 
“ the cultivated lands periodically, according to the shares held by each, appear* 
“ after having once divided them in that manner, to have declared the division 
“ pcrinanent.”-f Such a change is the natural course of things, and must 
always prccetlc every material iin|)rovcment, and is only restrained from be* 
coming general, by over-assessment, or by difficulties regarding water. If one 
part ot the lands of a village has advantages over the other in these respects 
the common tenure will be acceptable to the proprietors, by giving to ail in their 
turn the benefit of the favoured land; but where the advantages of the several 
lots of land are nearly equal, the occupants will in general wish to keep their 
own permanently, because no man ever labours with the same spirit to improve 
what he is to share with another, as what be is to retain exclusively for 
himself. The common tenure has existed in many nations, but usually in tfie 
rude and early stages of agriculture, and has always, I believe, been considered 
as hostile to improvement. I do not know that there is .any cause to suppose 
that its cfiect has not been the same in India as in other countries: for the 
same substantial ryots are seldom found in villages where this tenure exists ns 
in those where the individual tenure prevails. The common tenure is well 
suited to a country whose Mcerassadar ryots are pom*, and whose government 
looks always to its present wants, and little to futurity; because, as the village 
community is bound to make good ail deficiencies of its members, and to cul¬ 
tivate, and j)ay the rent, of all the arable land for which there is water, govern¬ 
ment by this means draws as much revenue from the country as is possible 
under its then actual condition. 

10. The system of paying in kind a share of the produce as the government 
rent is also well adai)tcd to the same state of things; because government is 
always sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever its .share may be, 
from the ryot, whether the crop be scanty or abundant; and because the ryot 
is also sure of not being called on for rent when the crop has entirely failed, 
and he perhaps unable to pay. Such a system is better calculated to save the 
ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to enable him 
■to become wealthy. This protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue 
in a season of calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system, but it is an advantage which could be necessary only under a rigid 
system, and would not be wanted under a more liberal one of assessment. 
The very .existence of such a system, in Arcot and other districts where if is 
most prevalent, is a proof that, however light Indian revenue may be in the 
theories of Indian writers, in practice it has always been heavy. Had the 
* Mt. Chaiiliii's Report. Pars. 114. 1 Boardof ne\c«ue, 5 J*« 1813. Para. SB. 
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pubKc assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, 
only a sixth or a fifth, or even only a fourth of the gross produce, the payment 
of- a fixed share in kind, and all the expensive machinery requisite for its su¬ 
pervision, never could have been wanted. The simple {)Ian of a money assess¬ 
ment ni^b^ 3 ii 8 vc been at once resorted to, in (he full confidence that the 
revenue woidd every year, in good and bad seasons, be easily and punctu¬ 
ally paid. No person who knows any thing of Indian' revenue can believe 
that the ryot, if his fixed assessment were only a fifth or a fourth of the 
gross produce, would not every year, whether the season were good or bad» 
pay it without difficulty; and not only do this, but prosper under it beyond 
what he has ever done at any former period. Had such a moderate assess¬ 
ment ever been established, it would undoubtedly have been paid in money, 
because there would have been no reason for continuing the exjjcnsive pro¬ 
cess of making collections in kind. It was because the assessment was not 
moderate, that assessments in kind wore introduced or continued; fur a 
money rent equivalent to the amount could not have been realized one year 
with another. The Hindoo governments seems to have often wished that land 
should be both a hereditary and a saleable property; but they could not 
bring themselves to adopt the only practicable mode of effecting it, a lovr 
assessment. It is however supposed by the board of revenue, that it was low: 
the simple fact of its having been paid in kind is sufficient, were there 
nothing else, to disprove this opinion. The Board say,* that the Mahomedan 
exactions converted the Hindoo tax into a land-rent, reduced the landlord to 
a land occupant, who ceased to employ tenants, and restricted himself to 
such land as he could cultivate with his own servants, and then government 
transferred the vacant land to strangers temporarily, and more often perma¬ 
nently. But there is no proof whatever ol' this former state of light assess¬ 
ment, of the time when it existed, or when the change begun, or when it 
reached its present standard. It is somewhat singular, that the Board of Re¬ 
venue, though they consider a light assessment, and the payment in kind of a 
fixed share of the crop, as fundamental parts of the old Indian revenue system, 
yet, in their conjectures ns to the origin of the custom of the revenue of 
wet land being demandable in kind, they never once think of ascribing it to any 
cause tending to favour the ryot, but only to those causes which tend to secure 
a high revenue. They say,f “ the fluctuation in the produce, in the value of 
“ the produce, the desire to obtain the utmost possible revenue in times of high 
“ price, a knowledge of the fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, the 
“ impossibility of otherwise obtaining so large a proportion of the gross produce 
“ as fifty per cent., may all, or in part, have perpetuated the custom of receiving 
“ in kind the revenue demandable from rice lands.” I never could discover the 
least foundation for the assumption that the Hindoo assessment had been 
raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assessment which 
we now find did not exist before that period. We find the assessment as high 
in the territories of Hindoo as of Mahomedan Chiefs. This cannot have been 
owing to the progress of the Mahomedan arms; because over many of the 
petty states they never established more than a nominal dominion, nor as¬ 
sumed the management of their revenue. Among the chieftains of the northern 
cL'cars, descended ft'^m the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, and who have for 
ages been in af great measure independent, as well as among many of the rajahs 
of the Upper and Lower Carnatic, descended from the sovc^igns of Vyean-* 
Duggur or their deputies, and who also, since the fall of that empire, have in a 
great degree been independent, we find the same rate of assessment, amounting 

• 8ow4 of Revalue, 5 Jan. 1816. 1 Board of Revenue, S Jen. 1818. Pare. 78> 
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usually to about one half, and ifiictiiating according to the soil from tvro-ltflbs 
to three-fifths of the gross produce; with little variation, except that in some 
places it is paid in kind, and in others in money. It c^l^lot be inaintainedk 
that the demands of the Mahomedan conquerors may have compelled these 
chiefs to introduce a new and higher rate of assessmenj^; because the pesheush, 
imposed upon them by the Mahomedans, was trifling, was often withheld, and 
was generally less than they had paid to their own princes. The few imperfect 
records which have reached us of the revenues of Vijeanuggur, the last of the 
great Hindoo powers, do not shew that die assessment was lighter under that 
government than under its Mahomedan aucgessors. If then there ever did in 
any age prevail throughout India a modeitete land tax, its loss must be attri* 
buted to some other cause than that of Mahomedan invasion. After the time 
of the first fanatical conquerors, many of the Mahomedan princes seem to 
have been more enlightened, and as much disposed to be moderate as the for¬ 
mer Hindoo rulers. Among these were the Emperor Akbar, Mullk Ambar, and 
other princes, by whom great and systematic reforms were introduced. There 
is however no ground, either from tradition or from record, or from the pre¬ 
sent state of the country, for believing that a moderate land tax was ever at 
any time throughout India the general principle of its revenue system. It is 
much more likely that a variety of systems have always prevailed in diflerent 
provinces at the same time; some more some less favourable to the people; 
some admitting of private landed property, some rejecting it. That in the same 
province different systems have predominated at different times; and that the 
system of all land being the property of the circar has sometimes succeeded 
that of private landed property, and sometimes given way to it. At Vijea¬ 
nuggur, the seat of the last great Hindoo government, and in the countries 
immediately around it, where, according to the theory of private landed pro¬ 
perty having been the ancient Hindoo system until destroyed by foreign inva¬ 
sion, we might naturally hope to see it in its greatest perfection, we find no 
trace or record of its having ever existed. In the countries in the Peninsula it 
is most perfect: in Canara, which was long, and in Malabar, which was a 
considerable time under a Mahomedan government. Next to these provinces 
it is most complete in Travancore, which never was subdued by that power. In 
Arcot and Tanjore it is less valuable than in Travancore; and in Madura and 
Tinnevelly still less so than in Arcot. In a narrow stripe of country along the 
eastern side of the Western Ghauts, from the south of Mysore to Sattarah, it 
is found nearly in the same state as in the adjoining districts below the 
Ghauts. With the exception of this narrow slip, it is unknown in Mysore, in 
the southern Mahratta country, in the ceded districts, and in the northern 
circars. It is unknown at Bijapore. It is found farther north at Sbolapoor, 
on the same footing as at Sattarah; but again disappears to the eastward, on 
the Nizam’s frontier. In Sattarah, the proportion of Meerassadars to other 
occupants of the land is two to one; in Poonah, three to one; and in Ahraed- 
nu^r, about equal. In Kbandeis there are very few Meerassadars; and it .is 
thought by the Collector, Captain Briggs, that Meeras has generally ceased 
in that province, since its conquest by the Mahomedans in 1306; but Mr. 
Chaplin thinks that there is no proof that it existed antecedent to the Mahor 
medan conquest. * T]}p Meeras system was established in Ahmednuggur 
about the year 1600^ by Mullick Ambar, the Mahomedan ruler of that pro* 
viaco, and in some other provinces where it is found, and which were long 
under the Mahomedan dominion. It is uncertain whether it is of Hindoo or 
Mussulman origin. It is no doubt possible that private landed property 

• Mr. ChtpUn^iSiJtaport, paiai. 130 aud 137. 
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mey in some countries have been swept away by the violence of Mahdmcdari 
invasion, And the long continuance of oppressive government; but it is equally 
possible that the same thing may have been produced long before the Mahome- 
dan conquests, by the wars among the Hindoos themselves, and by the sub¬ 
version of one great Hindoo empire by another; and it is probable that en¬ 
lightened princes, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, seeking the welfare of their 
subjects, may have either revived or introduced private landed property into 
their dominions. 

11. But the question regarding Meeras is one rather of curiosity than of 
any real utility; for in most districts the Meeras is worth little, and has no 
value that might not be easily given to’ the lands in every province by a mode¬ 
rate reduction in the assessment. It is much more important to ascertain how 
this moderate assessment is to be gradually introduced, and private landed 
property reared upon it, than to seek to trace the origin and the fluctuations of 
Meeras* It is only on the Malabar coast that the Meeras yields such a land¬ 
lord’s rent as to make it generally saleable. In Arcot it yields little landlord’s 
rent; and though nominally saleable, can seldom be sold. In the southern 
provinces it gives hardly any landlord’s rent; and in the Deccan the assessment 
is usually so high as to leave little or none; and the land, when thrown up by 
the Meerassadar, can seldom pay the old rent, because the uncertain tenure 
of the cultivation (oopari) prevents his bestowing the same labour upon it. 
It may therefore be assumed that, except in a few districts, Meeras land yields 
no landlord’s rent.* But this does not hinder it from being a desirable proper, 
ty; for as a man cannot always find employment for his labour and stock, it is 
of great importance to possess land by which this employment may be secured,' 
In Circar land as well as Meeras, Ryots sometimes have a landlord’s rent ; for 
it is evident, that whenever they so far improve their land as to derive from it 
more than the ordinary profit of stock, the excess is landlord’s rent; but they 
are never sure of long enjoying this advantage, as they are constantly liable to 
be deprived of it by injudicious over-assessment. While this state of insecurity 
exists, no body of substantial landholders can ever arise, nor can the country 
improve, or the revenue rest on any solid foundation. In order to make the 
land generally saleable, to encourage the Ryots to improve it, and to regard it 
as a permanent hereditary property, the assessment must be fixed, and more 
moderate in general than it now is, and above all, so clearly defined as not to be 
liable to increase from ignorance or caprice. This cannot be attained by re. 
ceiving as revenue a specific share of the produce in kind, because it is exposed 
to fluctuations, from fraud and many other causes, and because the usual'share 
would be too heavy a tax on improvement; or by a money rent, fixed according 
to the custom of the couritry, because, though nominally fixed, it is no wherO 
registered or accurately known, but is merely understood to be so much, or 
about so much. It can be attained only by a moderate money assessment; 
fixed specifically on every separate field or piece of land, and accurately regis¬ 
tered in the accounts of every village curnum and of every collector. This is 
in fact no new system, but is merely giving a more accurate form to the system 
of money rents followed by the natives, where such rents prevailed. There 
can be no doubt that this system is perfectly adequate to thet accomplishment 
of every object of improvement for which it is intendedt All doubt that might 
have existed on this subject ought to be removed by what has happened in the 
Baramahl. It was supposed, that soon after the introduction of the permanent 
assessment into that province, the survey rates of assessment which had beeii 
previously established by Colonel Read were entirely abandoned, between ihh 

t Mr. Chaplin’s same Heifert, paras. 115. 
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Mootahdars, or newly constituted proprietors, and the Ryots; but this is so 
far from being the case, that the survey assessment was always considered by 
the Ryots as their great land-mark; and it was it alone which, by furnishing 
them with a clearly defined standard and maximum of rent, enabled them, when 
withdrawn from the protection of the Collector, and left to that of the Mooh- 
tahdar and the Courts of Justice, to which they were too poor to appeal, to 
undergo the experiment of such a system for nearly twenty years, and to revert 
from the Moohtahdar to Government with much less loss than could have been 
expected, and in some instances in a much better condition than they had 
ever been before. In a considerable part of the land the Moohtahdars found it 
advisable to lower the survey assessment, in order to induce the Ryots to 
extend their cultivation : in some cases they raised it illegally, by the aid of the 
influence derived from their situation; but in by far the greater part of the land 
the survey assessment still continued to be followed in the engagements be¬ 
tween the Moohtahdar and the Ryots. This long continuauce of a known and 
fixed assessment has begun to introduce saleable private landed property into 
the Baramahl, where it was never known before. I do not speak of Mootalis 
or Zemindars, because they arc merely saleable portions of the government re¬ 
venue; but of the single field or aggregate of fields which usaally compose the 
possession of a Ryot. In many Mootahs several fields are saleable, and in 
some every field is so. This cflcct has been produced by the survey assess¬ 
ment : not from its moderation, for it is hardly lighter than that of the native 
governments usually is; but from its having been fixed and so clearly defined 
as to leave no uncertainty, and thus to encourage one party to improve and 
the other to purchase tlic land. This effect, too, has been produced under many 
disadvantages; and it would have been much more extensive had it been assisted 
by a lighter assessment, and not been impeded by the petty oppression of the 
Mootahdarry system. The land which has become saleable in the Baramahl 
has been sold from two or three to ten or twelve years purchase. This is an 
advantage which it possesses over the old Meeras land of Arcot, which, though 
nominally saleable, is rarely so, except in the neighbourhood of Madras or of 
towns on the coast, and those more commonly for building than for agricultural 
purposes. It possesses a great advantage in its simplicity; for it is not a 
complicated property, made up of various shares and fees, and bound to pay 
government a large share of every improvement, like that of the Meeras, but is 
a fee simple held immediately of Government, and liable only to the same fixed 
rent, however great the produce derived from improvement may be. The land 
of the Baramahl will probably in time all become saleable, even under its pre. 
sent assessment. But private landed property is of slow growth in countries 
where it has not previously existed, and where the government revenue is 
neiflly half the produce; and we must not expect that it can be hastened by 
regulations or forms of settlement, os by any other way than by adhering stea¬ 
dily to a limited assessment, and lowering it, wherever, after full experience, it 
may still in particular places be found too high. By pursuing this course, or, in 
other words, by following what is now called the Ryotwar System, we shall see 
no sudden change or improvement. The progress of landed property will be 
slow, but we may look with confidence to its ultimate and general establish¬ 
ment. We have never yet followed with perseverance arij^ plan calculated to 
create or extend private landed property; and where we have laid the founda¬ 
tion of such apian, by a survey and fixed assessment of the land, as in the Ba- 
rahmahl, Coimbatore, and Arcot, and some other provinces, we have counter- 
actedits design by injudicious leases and permanent settlements. 

(To he cotUinued.) 
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illi0ceUanir0t and 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

RoyaJ Asiatic Society.<^A meeting was held on the 3d July, Sir A. Johnston, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations, among others, were presented, vk. from Mrs. 
Skinner, a vase, manufactured at Wandewash, of the hard black rock upon 
which that city is built; a string of lotus-seed beads, and three other strings 
of beads; a pair of gold-wire earrings, made to represent serpents, and four 
specimens of the cocoon of some Species of moth. From the fact of the 
cocoon being only found on the four species of tree where the diamond or 
brilliant beetle is met with, it has been surmised that it may contain this insect 
under one of its many metamorphoses. The natives of India make use of the 
cocoon by way of string to bind their matchlocks; this is done by steeping it 
in hot water for a short time, they then cut it spirally, and by scraping it with 
a knife, and pulling it out it stretches to a considerable length, and is very 
strong. From Captain Turner Macan, his collated edition of the Persian text 
of the S/tah Aameh, in 4 vols. 8vo. In the progress of this work, seventeen 
perfect manuscript copies of it, besides fragments, were consulted for the 
purpose*of collation, u labour which has occupied the editor for many years. 

Dr. Alex. Smith was elected a non-resident member, and John Conyers 
Hudson, Esq., a resident member of the Society; and Mordaunt Ricketts, 
Esq., elected at the last meeting, having made his payments, and signed tho 
obligation book, was admitted a member. 

Mr. G. C. llaughton’s account and translation of a Cufic inscription on a 
grave stone at Dhalac el Kibcer was read, and thanks returned to him for its 
communication. This paper being in the part of the transactions just pub¬ 
lished, it seems unnecessary to analyze it here. 

A notice of the natives of New Guinea, by Mr. Marsden, was also read. 
The notice principally has reference to the question of the existence of canni¬ 
balism among the natives of New Guinea; and the information it contains 
was derived by Mr. Marsden about the year 1785, through the medium of the 
Malayan language, from two lascar sailors belongitig to the Northumberland 
East-Indiaman, who were among a party sent on shore from that ship while at 
anchor in a bay on the north-west coast of the island in March 1783, for the 
purpose of procuring wood and water. This party was cut off by the natives, 
several of them being killed, and the rest made prisoners. The latter had their 
hair cut off and their hands bound; but they were afterwards allowed to move 
about freely in the day-time, and were tolerably well used. The dead bodies 
of those who had been killed in the affray were eaten by the natives, but none 
of the prisoners were killed for that purpose: no distinction is made between 
such as are slain and such as die a natural death. The survivors withessed the 
fiitc of two of their comrades, one a mate, the other a midshipman. The 
flesh was cut from different parts of the body and limbs with .small knives, 
then prepared by heating over the fire in earthen pots, and eaten without salt 
or pepper.* The bodies of friends and relations are eaten, as well as those of 
enemies, and both are treated in the same manner. There is no deficiency of 
provision in the country. Sago in particular, of whieh they make a kind of 
bread called toyo, is abundant. 

• The BiUtas, in the interior of Sumatrst us? both ot such fisbU; the red, of Chili pepper, being 
understood. 
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Tlic inhabitants arc very numerous. According to the ideas of the lascars, 
10,000 men would not be sufficient to subdue them; yet they have no king. 

The men from whom the preceding information was obtained were released, 
after a detention of about six months, upon the interference of the raja of a 
neighbouring island. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Marsden for his communication. 

July 17 .—The last general meeting of the Society for this session was held 
this day at the usual hour. The Right Honourable Charles W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. 

Baron Wm.de Humboldt presented a copy of a grammatical tract he has 
recently published in German. 

Mr. Benary presented a copy of his edition of Nalodaya ; and the Chevalier 
de Paravey some plaster casts of Persepolitan antiquities. 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

Henry Preston, Esq., and Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.P., were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

Lieut. Colonel Bowser’s account of some varieties of the many-headed 
palmyra was read, and thanks returned to him for the same. 

Some notes on Cuddapah, by Mrs. Skinner, were read; they comprised three 
interesting anecdotes: the first relating to the sclf*iminolation of the head* 
man of a village, in order to preclude the recurrence of an inundation which 
had for three successive years destroyed the rice crops, upon which his bre* 
thren depended for subsistence; the second, an account of a hair from the 
beard of Mahomed \ aud the third, a relation of the singular abstinence of a 
faquir. The following is the second of these anecdotes. “ The Assaree 
Shercef at Kuspah or Cuddapah was erected in the year 1135 A.il. by com* 
mand of Ubdoon Nubbec. It is a large s(|uare building, open at the top, with 
a beautiful gateway and minarets; it was built to contain a hair from the beard 
of Mahomed, which was preserved in a gold box with a crystal top; small 
holes were contrived to admit water so as to float the hair once a year, on a 
particular festival, when pilgrims came from distant lands to see and to adore. 
On this occasion the gateway was illuminated by i3,138 lights. 

*' It was the custom with the Prophet, when in familiar conversation, to pass 
his fingers through his beard, when a hair would sometimes detach itself: the 
disciples, humbly prostrate, would beg the precious relic, and keep it with 
care. When, in course of time, Ilyder marched as conqueror into Cuddapah, 
he despatched this hair under an escort to Seringapatam, where it remmned, 
the most precious gem in the royal treasury, until the final overthrow of 
Tippoo by the British troops, after which event no trace remains of the hair, 
which is supposed to have been stolen, and to have passed into the hands of 
the Nabob of Kurriul, who has a curious collection of relics of the Prophet 
and his family.” ^ 

Thanks were returned to Mrs. Skinner for her communication. 

A third paper was read, entitled “ Notices on China,” furnished by a mis* 
sionary of the College of San Jose de Macao, which contains some curious 
and original particulars respecting the royal household, government, &c. of 
that country. In the section relating to the father of the'lreigning prince, an 
anecdote occurs illustrative of the character of the celebrated Sung*keun 
{Sung-ta-jitt, of Lord Macartney’s embassy), to the following effect. Having 
presented a memorial complaining of certain of his Imperial Majesty’s prac¬ 
tices as not being altogether comme il faut, he was summoned to the royal 
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presence. On being asked if he was the author of this admonition, he firmly 
acknowledged that he was. He was then asked what punishment he deserved, 
he answered, quartering: they told him to choose some other, whereupon he 
said, let me be beheaded; and on a third command, he elected to be strangled. 
After these three replies he was ordered to retire; and on the following day 
they appointed him governor of Ele (the country of the banished), thus 
acknowledging his rectitude, though unable to bear his censure. 

Thanks were voted to the communicator of this paper, and the meetings of 
the Society were adjourned till the first Saturday in December next. 

A special general meeting was held on the 27th July, to return the thanks 
of the Society to his Majesty for the gracious manner in which he has been 
pleased to accede to the Society’s wishes of becoming its patron. The chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, who, after a few 
preliminary observations, read the letter in which his Majesty expressed his 
willingness to become the Society’s patron: a vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 

II. R. II. Prince Leopold was unanimously nominated vice-patron of the 
Society. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta .—A meeting of the Physical Committee of this 
Society was held on the 27th January; Sir E. Ryan in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. G. Gerard to Capt. Archer, dated Monastery 
of Ranum, 15th November 1829, describing his excursion to the hills in the 
vicinity of Ladak. 

The trip was one of disappointment and distress along a most dreary route, 
but interesting from the grandeur of its desolation. He lost several of his 
people from the severity of the climate; and considering that he was himself 
affected by indisposition, he was fortunate in having escaped. The first disaster 
in his camp was in crossing the Puralassa, at a height of 10,500 feet. The 
poor man perished at noon-day with his load on his back, and the sun shining 
fiercely on the surrounding snow. The next accident happened in the passage 
of the range that bounds the Spcetcc valley on the east; it being no common 
trial for the stoutest of the party. They had slept at 16,700 feet elevation, in 
the bed of a stream, and began the ascent under a temperature as low as 17 °, 
without a glimpse of the sun to warm them. The coolee could not overcome 
the pressure of the fatigue, cold, and sickness, and he perished on the snow. 
Mr. Gerard’s niussalchce also perished; he was speaking, and even laughing, 
a few minutes before he became a corpse, and breathed his last like a person 
going asleep. 

Mr. G.’s failure in reaching Leh principally arose from the jealousy of the 
government, which stopped him on the threshold of the inhabited country; 
where the wuzeer had, in anticipation of his arrival, crossed the last inter¬ 
vening 0“'' traveller found him at an elevation of 16,000 feet, sur¬ 

rounded by Tartars in black tents, horses, and dogs; while, upon the elevated 
acclivities of the neighbouring mountains, were herds of yaks and shawl-goats, 
all in the luxuriance of life, in a region which theorists had placed far w ithin the 
domain of eternal snow. The wuzeer and himself were soon upon friendly, 
terms with each oftier, drank tea, ate beef,- and smoked. His official errand 
had not apparently warped his private feelings : j'ct though he evinced neither 
jealousy nor vigilance, lie seemed impatient to get the traveller fairly out of 
his sight. He accepted of many things jiresentcd to him, and was very anxious 
Asiat. Jou) II. N.S. VoL. 2. No.8. 2 U 
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to have a musical Bnuff-box, a toy which Mr. G. unfortunately had not pro¬ 
vided himself with, not conceiving that such an article could have been even 
heard of, much less valued, in these wilds. During the nights the cold was 
intense, the thermometer, the day previous to the meeting with the wuzeer, 
standing at sunrise at 13^^ 

On crossing the Lartchc-Long range, the next after Paralassa, Mr. Gerard 
found some shells at a positive height beyond 16,500 feet. The table-land of 
Kodpshoo offered few objects of scientific research, except its physical confi¬ 
guration and stupendous altitude; the only inhabitants being pastoral tribes, 
who live in black tents amongst the vallies, which arc there upon a medium 
level of 16,000 feet. The whole aspect of the country was mountainous, and 
no expanse of level was visible, except that of the lakes, the soil undulating 
in heaps as far as he could see, till bounded by a snowy chain, which he con¬ 
cluded defines the declension of the streams towards the Indus. On the SOlh 
September, he lost his way upon the shore of a salt lake, and passed the 
night in a sheep-fold without any sort of shelter or food. “ Next morning (he 
writes) we were covered with snow, from which we were afraid to extricate 
ourselves till the sun began to melt it. Tlic camp was discovered in a gorge, 
at an elevation of 16,006 feet; and here I found my situation most alarming, 
being confined to ray bed, and all around white with snow, and our rear and 
front intersected by enormous mountains, the lowest level being Lake Cliu- 
morcrcll, which is still upwards of 15,000 feet. This is a beautiful sheet of. 
water, our route lying along its margin for a day’s march of nine hours. 
Another lake was covered with wild fowl, screaming like sea-gulls announcing 
a storm. Their borders were speckled by the black tents of Tartar shc]>hcrds, 
who migrate from pasture to pasture with their flocks—what they do in winter 
I cannot conceive. During the day we had to contend with scorching sunshine, 
and at night with a temperature varying from 16° to 18°—once 13° in the 
tent, at an elevation of 17,700 feet. Herds of wild horses were frequently 
close to us, but they would not allow us to approach sufficiently near to fire at 
them with any effect. They arc a singular species, between the mule and the 
ass, and in colour (being spotted) they resemble the deer, as also in their 
habits, for they gallop off to the cliffs with as much agility. I am inclined to 
think them a kind of Zebra. The limit of the snow was very lofty in some 
places, not under 20,000 feet, yet on my north-east there appeared, at inter¬ 
vals, white tops of the most transcendant grandeur and altitude, indicative of 
scenes where the mind wanders with emotion, the more heightened from the 
undefined nature of the objects. My nearest approach to the Indus was only 
three days’ journey; and I shall always regret the circumstance of ray situa¬ 
tion, which deprived me of the gratification of beholding that desolate and 
almost unapproachable river—but I durst not attempt to deviate from the 
high road : the yaks which carried my camp being hired, and our provisions 
for twelve days already failing us, which obliged me to sacrifice several pretty 
shawl goats for food to ray people.” 

At one spot, under the Chinese government, Mr. G. was closely watched, 
and kept in restraint, which was the more irksome as the soil was covered 
with fossils. At another spot, but under Ladak, he was more fortunate, and 
pursued his objects undisturbed. He managed, during the trip, to make a 
splendid collection of shells and shell-rock, gathered at' elevations between 
15,000 and 16,000 feet, ilis route down the valley of Speetcc was far from 
uninteresting, lie visited several monasteries and entertainments of lamas, 
partaking of their greasy tea and beer. The situation of the monastery of 
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Ranum, whence his letter is dated, he describes as delicious, after the bleak 
and gelid regions of Ladak j with grapes, apples, and other fruits all round, 
a glowing teniperature| during the day, but chill nights. M. Csomo de Koros, 
ho states, was just above him, and they met daily. His works, Mr. G. adds, 
are of the first character, and full of interest. 

A letter was read from Capt. Franklin to the president, giving the results of 
his late geological researches in Central India. 

With reference to the birds (about 200 in number) collected and preserved by 
Capt. Franklin for the Society (whose property they arc), it was agreed that 
they should, for the greater convenience of classification. See. accompany 
Captain Franklin to England, together with all the drav.ings and notes respect¬ 
ing them j the latter, however, to be returned to the Society, should but very 
few of the specimens turn out to be new to ornithologists. 

Five papers on certain birds of Nepal, from Mr. Hodgson, were read, each 
being accompanied by an excellent coloured drawing. The first was on the 
nquila Ncpalensis, a noble bird, among the first of the eagle race, being fully 
two feet eight inches long, and six and a half feet wide, with weight, strength, 
and vigour in proportion. The talons are exceedingly strong, large, and much 
hooked. The eyes have a strong brow, from under the shade of which they 
glance terrifically, and the colour is superficially of an uniform pale brown, 
with the great feathers paling to white nearly at their extremities. It inhabits 
that part of the Nepal mountains equally removed from the vast Himalaya on 
one hiuid, and the sniall hills confining the plains of India on the other. The 
.second i)apcr was on the ciremtis Ncpalensis, a compact, powerful, and well- 
proportioned bird, though considerably less than the true eagle just referred 
to. The .subject of the third was the buchang, or dicriirus Indicus. This bird 
is commonly known to Europeans in Bengal by the name of the king-crow, 
and by the Hindoo.stanics bhuchang, from a fancied resemblance of its whi.st- 
ling notes to those two syllables. It is very bold, frequently pursuing crows 
and kites that conics nqar its perch ; and such is the riqiidity of its flight, that 
it can overtake the kite when he uses his best efforts to outfly it. When up 
with him, it darts at hi.s head continually from above, but never, so far as Mr. 
Hodgson has seen, strikes him. All birds seem afraid of it, and it of none. 
It is very vivacious, darting about all day, and all night too, when the moon 
sbiiies. The fourth paper gave an account of the red-billcd crolia, and the 
fifth of the banbajwa, or columba Ncpalensis, a very elegant species of the 
dove, which is found exclusively in the wild state. It is very shy, seldom or 
ever entering the cultivating fields for the pur^iose of feeding, hut adhering 
almost always to the woods, and living upon their produce, such as grass, 
seeds, and berrics.»*C'a/. Gov. Gaz. 

Litcrart/ Society of Madras.—The first meeting of this Society, since its 
union with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, as an 
auxiliary society, took place on the I5th January last. It was numerously 
attended. The Honourable Sir II. Palmer, president, was in the chair ; the 
Honourable Sir R. Comyn, the Honourable J. Taylor, Esq., and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, vice presidents, were also present. 

The president, after congratulating the meeting on the union which had 
taken place, and stating the advantage likely to arise from it to the cause of 
Oriental literature, requested the Society to read the regulations proposed 
by the select committees for the guidance of the Society, which were unani¬ 
mously approved of. 
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Among these regulations is one instituting an Asiatic department, to have a 
distinct president, secretary, and committee of papers. The Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Ilobinson to be president; and J. Lushington, Esq. secretary of that 
dqiartment. The rule relating to this department is as follows: 

“The Asiatic department to conduct the correspondence relating thereunto 
with the Royal Asiatic Society in England, to examine such papers on Orien¬ 
tal subjects as may be sent to the Society, to make selections for publication, 
and, with the sanction of the Committee of Management, to appoint the days 
for having them read.” 

A. D. Campbell, Est)., James Lushington, Esq., and Major Keighly, were 
nnanimously elected members of the Committee of Management in the room 
of the three who go out in rotation. The following were unanimously elected 
members of the committee of papers for the Asiatic department: Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, president. Members—W. Oliver, Esq.; A. ]J. Can)p- 
bcll, Esq.; H. Charaier, Esq.; Colonel Ormsby; Major Keighly; Cn|)taiii 
llarkncss; J. Aitken, Esq., M.D.; C. J. Brown, Esq.; Colonel Coombs; J. 
I^iishington, Eaq., secretary. 

It was also resolved that the honorary members of the late Society be also 
honorary members of this Society. 

Agricul/iiral and llorticuUnral Society of Western India .—A meeting was 
convened, on the 11th February last, in Bombay, of gentlemen of that presi¬ 
dency, for the purpose of forming an agricultural and horticultural society for 
this side of India. Amongst the persons who attended were Sir Sitlney Beck¬ 
with, the chief justice, Mr. Romer, Mr. Ncwnhani, and Sir Charles Mal¬ 
colm ; Sir John Grant was prevented attending by the sitting of the Supreme 
Court. Sir Sidney Beckwith having been called to the chair, his Excellency 
opened the meeting by briefly adverting to the objects of the Society, and the 
warm interest taken by Lords Elicnborough and Ashley in the introduction of 
measures into India which had been so highly beneflciul in our native country. 
Lord Ashley, his Excellency said, had particularly recommended the present 
institution, and had promised to become the medium of correspondence with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Parish then, after noticing the success which had attended the establish¬ 
ment of the Agricultural and Uorticultiiral Society of Calcutta, prupo.scd a 
scries of resolutions, which were carried unanimously. The following is a copy 
of the resolutions:— 

Tliat a society be formed to be denominated “ The Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Western India,” which shall have for its object the encou¬ 
ragement and improvement of agriculture and horticulture throughout the 
territories of this presidency. 

That there be a president, a treasurer, an European and a native secretary; 
and that a committee, consisting of Europeans and natives, be appointed 
annually from among the subscribers to conduct the business of the Society, 
and that the president and secretaries be members ex ojicio of the committee. 

That all subscribers of a gold mohur, or upwards, per annum be members, 
and any person making a donation of .300 rupees or upwards be constituted a 
member for life, and the honorary members may be admitted by the com¬ 
mittee. 

That there shall be annual meetings of the Society, at which the distribution 
of prizes shall take place. That meetings of the committee, of whom two 
inembcrs with a secretary shall be a quorum, be held at least four times in a 
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year, at which pnjiers shall be read and business transacted, wlien specimens 
of those fruits and vegetables which might be out of season at the time of the 
annual meeting shall be produced and prizes adjudged. 

That gentlemen in every part of this presidency and the adjacent countr}', 
be rc(]uestcd to communicate to the secretaries their observations upon the 
diderent districts in which they reside, as respects the objects of this Society, 
pointing out the merits or defects of their cultivation, &c., and suggesting 
those improvements which may occur to them. 

1 hat the transactions of the Society be ])ublishcd in English as often as a 
sufficient (piantity of interesting matter may be collected, and that such papers 
ns may be calculated to convey useful information to the native farmer or gar¬ 
dener be published also in the Mahratta and Giizcrattee languages. 

That the committee be empowered to adopt measures for obtaining from 
different parts of the world supplies of seeds and roots, grafted fruit-trees and 
flowering shrubs, according as the funds of the Society may admit, to be sold 
at moderate prices, and (some of the seeds) distributed gratis in small quan¬ 
tities to the poorer native cultivators, as the committee may consider expe¬ 
dient, and for offering pecuniary or honorary rewards to natives or Indo- 
Briton cultivators, for superior agricultural produce or improvements, and for 
fruits. Vegetables and flowers at such arrivals or periodical meetings as may 
hereafter be fixed. 

That seeds and [dants be generally sold to subscribers requiring them for 
their own use at the cost prices, but the committee shall be at liberty to cost, 
higher prices, or to invite offers anil accept the best, when they may sec rea¬ 
son in particular instances, a preference not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
being in such cases given to subscribers over non-snbscribcrs. 

That subscribers at out-stations be invited to form branch associations in 
connexion with this Society, engaging as much as possible the respectable 
natives to join them, and that such associations be supplied with seeds and 
plant.s according to the above rules, to the full extent of their remittances for 
that pur|)Osc, when the supplies of the Society may admit of it; being left to 
their own interior arrangements for managing their concerns and for granting 
prizes to natives and Indo Briton cultivators; and being insisted in any year 
at least to the full amount of their subscriptions for that year to the Society at 
Bombay, on giving timely notice to it of their intention to offer prizes. 

That the Honourable the Governor be respectfully requested to become 
patron of this Society; and that the Honourable Sir James Pewar, his Excel¬ 
lency Sir Sydney Beckwith; John Romcr, Esq.; and W. Newnliain, Esq.; 
and Sir J. P. Grant, be requested to become vice patrons of the Society. 

That J. Farish, Esq. be requested to accept the office of president. 

That J. Vaupell, Esq. and Cursetjec Jainsetjce be requested to accept the 
office of secretaries. 

Sir James Dewar proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Farish for his 
exertions in calling the meeting together and originating the Society. Thanks 
were voted unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Newnham it was resolved ncm, con., that Framjec 
Cowajec, whose name had been included among the members of the committee, 
and who has already shewn himself a zealous promoter of agricultural and 
horticultural improvements on his estate on Salscttc, should be associated with 
Mr. Farish as a president in the Society. 

Mr. Newnham also proposed that Mr. Miitti, an enterprising foreigner, who 
was about to devote his attention to the cultivation of the silk-worm and of 
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cotton on Salsette anil in the Deccan, and to other objects of general utility, 
should be admitted as honorary member of the Society. The proposition 
being seconded by the Hon. Sir James Dewar, was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Crawford then proposed that the thanks of the meeting be given to Sir 
Sidney Beckwith for his kindness in taking the chair, and for the zeal and 
urbanity with which he conducted the business of the day; which resolution 
being carried, the meeting adjourned. 

A collection was made in the room, amounting to 3,S91 rupees; 2,3Q0 con¬ 
sisting of donations, and 901 rupees in annual subscriptions. 

Academy of Sciences at Paris .—On the 28th June, M. Arago read a memoir 
transmitted by M. de Humboldt, on the inclination of the needle in the north 
of Asia. This paper contains the result of the investigations on niagneiic 
variation made by the writer since his departure from Paris. The first tabic 
exhibits the inclinations of the needle oliservcd during a voyage to tlic Ural 
Mountains and the Atlas, the frontiers of Chinese Dzungaria and the Caspian 
Sea. M. Humboldt made his observations generally in places whose astrono¬ 
mical position and elevation above the level of the sea he had carefully deter¬ 
mined; and, in short, he took every precaution to obviate error. His own 
observations allowed him to compare the difibrent systems of force under the 
magnetic equator at Peru, Paris, Naples, Berlin, Moscow, Tobolsk, and the 
banks of the Obi. M. de Humboldt had, in the space of ten months, travelled 
upwards of 4,200 French leagues, llis observations accord mainly with those 
of Messrs. Hanstcen and Erman in Northern Asia. 

'The progressive motion of the joints, or points of intersection of the mag¬ 
netic equator with the terrestrial equator, which is from cast to west, has been 
discovered by M. Arago on comparing the observations of Cook and Duperrey, 
Van and Freycinct: it appears in both hemispheres. The change of the mag- 
uctic latitude, which is the result of this motion, coincides with that of the 
inclination ; but the latter change is modified by the form of the curve which 
j'cprcsents the magnetic equator. M. de Humboldt, having been long in the 
luibit of making observations with an excellent inslriimeut, has been enabled 
to determine, without certain limits, the annual changes of the dip, as nearly 
as a few fractions of a minute. 

In order to extend the field of magnetic observations, M. de Humboldt has 
secured the making of simultaneous observations, a certain number of times, 
every year, at dates fixed beforehand, and at ditfcreiit points of the globe, 
from hour to hour, for thirty-eight hours. Such observations will, conse¬ 
quently, be made in the mines of Frcybcrg, at a depth where the temperature 
is uniform; at Kasan, where the Imperial Russian Academy has constructed a 
magnetic observatory for M. SimonoiF; at St. Petersburg, by M. Kupfer; at 
Moscow; at Sitna, on the north-cast coast of America, by Baron Wrangcl; 
at Peking, in the house of the Russian missionaries; at Archangel, by M. 
Reivent; at NicoloyefF, in the Crimea, in an observatory to be constructed by 
Admiral Greig; and at Marmato, in Colombia, by M. Boussaingault. From 
the meridian of this place to that of Kasan, there is not less than 135 degrees 
of longitude. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Clwli'ra, Us NcUurey Cause, and TreatmetU; wUh original Views, Physiological, Polka- 
logical, and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever, the action of Prison on the System, 
«^c. ^c. To which is added, an Fssay on Vital Temperature and Nervous Energy, 
.fc. ^c. By Charles Searle, Surgeon, of the Hon. £. I. C. Madras Establisiu 
ment. London, 1 8S0. 8to. John Wilson, 

'V'e cannot do better than cite the following passage of Mr. Scarle's preface, as a 
'■U‘ to the object and the contents of this work, so far as it relates to the scourge of 

Icdin. 

' i he object of this work is the improvement of our practice in tlie attempt to define 
. imciples of treatment of a disease, the pathology and nature of which, from being 
iu'i imperfectly understood, many—very many, annually fall a sacrifice—iit least sudi 
is niy Is.'i'ief; not that I charge my professional brethren witli any culixibility in which 
1 am ii^)t equally implicated; no, it was the experience of want of success in my own 
practice, with the loss of a relative, on the same occasion that the public sustained so 
ht ‘vy I ot.e. in the death of the late revered governor of Madras—Sir Thomas Alunro, 
who u'll b victim to this disease,—leading me to tlic conclusion, that there was 
Aumething radically wrong ill our views and treatment, induced me to investigate the 
iHstneious public records on the subject; from which 1 bad deduced certain inferences, 
and was embodying my thoughts in a shape suitable with the intention I meditated, of 
sulv •lilting my views to the Medical Society of Madras, then existing—when becoming 
myself tlie subject of its attack, it not only aflbrded me an opportunity of verifying the 
conclusions Ihud arrived at, with regard to the line of practice wiiich should be pursued 
in the treatment; but under this personal experience, having strictly attended to the 
progression of the symptoms, and my feelings—it gave me a clue, which enabled me to 
solve the didieulties I before lahuured under, with regard to the explanation of the 
symptoms and nature of the disease in short, tlie explanation 1 arrived at, operating 
upon my mind, with all the force of my perfect conviction—induced me to extend my 
original design, and to submit my views to the press at Marinis, in an essay, under the 
title of “ Cholera pathologically and practically considered.” Two years have elapsed 
since this period, 1 have had botli the advantage of further experience, and time and 
opportunity, for the maturity of my views, which I trust are accordingly rendered more 
worthy of attention ; which consideration, added to some others of no less moment— 
iinhiccs me to make another attempt to draw tlie attention of the profession to what 1 
believe a better pathology, and to defined principles of treatment.” 

The subject is treated by Mr. Searle very scientifically, and some of his remarks 
strike us as at once new and ingenious. 

The Cabinet Cyclopccdia, conducted by Dr. Lardher, No. 8. The History of England, 
by the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. VoI. 1. London, 18JO. Longman 
and Co. Taylor, 

SiNcx the appearance of this number of tbe Cabinet Cyclopasdia, a charge has Iwcii 
brought against the conductor of the work, “ of having consjiircd with some of the most 
illustrious literary men of the age, to practise upon the world an unparalleled act of 
fraud, by publishing a scries of works as theirs, such works not being written by them, 
and tliat these distinguished persons hod merely hired out their names for this unjustifi¬ 
able purimsc." There are some accusations which not merely fail, but place the 
accused in a better condition than before. Of this nature is the one wc allude to, for the 
refutation on the part of Dr. Lardner has been so ample and satisfactory, founded on the 
testimony of Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Soudiey, Mr. T. Moore, 
and Mr. Campbell—that it completely checks any future attempt, on the part of a male¬ 
volent individual, to undermine the character of the work upon this ground. 

The object of Sir James's history is, “ to lay before the reader a summary of the most 
memorable events in English history, in regular succession, together with an exposi¬ 
tion of the nature and progress of our political institutions clear enough for educated 
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and thinking men, willi as little reasoning or reflection as the latter part of the object 
would allu%v, and with no more than that occasional peculiarity which may be needed 
to characterize an age or nation, to lay open the workings of the minds who have 
guided their fullow-men, and most of all to strengthen the moral sentiments by the 
exercise of them on all Uie personages conspicuous in history.” 

As the present volume carries the history no further than the reign of Henry VI,, it 
would be premature to pass a definitive judgment on its execution; the trying epochs for 
an historian are those which follow. The reader has the acknowledged talents and ex¬ 
perience of Sir James for a pledge, and tlicy afford no slight one. 

I'he Family Library, No. XIV.'^The Lives of Brilish Physicians, London, 1830. 

Murray. 

We have read this volume, comprehending the biography of eighteen of our most 
eminent physicians, from Linacre to Gooch, with great satisfaction. The reader will be 
surprised to find the genius, the talent, the virtue, and, above all, the liberality of 
diis class so well established. It will be difiiult for him to rise up from the perusal of 
this volume without being not only a wiser but a better man, impressed with a higher 
opinion not only of the human intellect, but of the human character. 

ConsiaMe's iKsccllany, Vol.LVL—life of Kin James I. In Two Vols. By Robkiit 

CtiAMBERS. Edinburgh, 1830; Constable and Co. London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 

IMr. Chambers has accumulated, witli great diligence and skill, a vast body of mate¬ 
rials illustrative of the history of the British Solomon, which afford a distinct picture 
of the character of the man and the hue of his age. He judiciously refrains from 
attempting an elaborate summary of a character so equivocal. The jtosl moTlein exami¬ 
nation of the King’s head exhibited a rather curious phenomenon: ” what is tiie most 
remarkable circumstance, and that which will probably excite greatest speculation in the 
present age, his head, which was so cxcce<lingiy hard that it could scarcely be broken 
open with a chisel and saw, seemed to contain an unusual quantity of brain, insomuch 
that they could hardly keep it from spilling. A contcniporary writer considers this to 
have been ' a mark of his infynite judgment.’ ” 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Da. Siebold, wliosc privations and sufferings in .Tapan have been related, has arrived 
at Antwerp with the result of his researches, packed in 118 chests. Among them arc 
specimens of plants little known in this part of the world, and which are sjiid to pos 
sess extraordinary medicinal virtues. He has also brought several bcautifal stuffed 
animals of species but little known. 

Mr. Frinsep, of the civil service, is printing at the Seramporc press, an abstract of 
the Civil and Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Government, down to 31st December 
1829, and intends publishing an annual supplement. 

A geographical and topograjiliical work on the Canadas and the other British North 
American provinces, with extensive Maps by Lieut. Col. Bnuchettc, the surveyor- 
general of Lower Canada, is, wc arc Informed, now in the press, and the maps under 
the hands of eminent engravers. This is the second work that will have been produced 
by the same author on the topography of those colonies. 

M. do Chezy, of P.»ris, has at length carried through the press, his Saconlnla (with 
the aid of the Asiatic Society of Paris), consisting of tlio original Sanscrit text, a 
French translation and notes. 

An attempt is making at the Royal Press at Paris, to facilitate the printing of Chi¬ 
nese characters, by means of moveable types. Under the gratuitous superintendence 
of M. Klaproth, a number of groups, and elements of groups, arc preparing, which 
will suffice to compose 40,000 different characters. 
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LAW. 

SiipRHMK Court, November 6. 

Antoine Darlnn, v, James Colder, Esq, 
fSheriJfi, and Muddomoodcn This 

V, ,!■! .til action of trespass brought by the 
commander of the Frencli ship Harmonic, 
against the sheritFand the other defendant 
for the seizure and taking possession of a 
quantity of rice and saltpetre shipped iu the 
Hamwni', and for the detention of the ship 
itself tinder a writ of sequestration issued 
by the defendant, Muddoosooden Day, 
against the (inn of Iloussart and Wiiite, 
for want of appearance to an action at his 
suit. The case was tried at the sittings 
after last term, when the facts appeared to 
be as follows: 

The ship ITarmonie arrived in Calcutta 
in December last, with a cargo of wines and 
other goods under charge of Ainanieu as 
supercargo and port man, consigned to 
Messrs. Iloussart and Wliite as agents, 
who were proved to have cleared and sold 
the outward consignment through the inter¬ 
vention of the defendant, Aluddoosooden 
Day, their banian,and the produce, amount¬ 
ing to Sa. Its. 40,(XX), was received by 
Muddoosooden Day. Tlie goods iu ques¬ 
tion were also procured by Muddoosooden 
Day, as banian, by direction of Iloussart 
and White, and shipped on board the Har- 
mnnie, as part of a return cargo for the Isle 
of Hourbon. On the 28th of January, 
IVIessis. ITuussart and White absconded 
from Calcutta, insolvent; on this Mud¬ 
doosooden Day (lied a plaint, and took 
out process against them. Default being 
made in appearance, a writ of sc(]ucstration 
issued on thb usual alKdavits, and was de¬ 
livered to the sheriff on the Sd of Febru- 
nry, with directions to execute it upon the 
goods on board the Harmonic. The shc- 
rilF accordingly sent his officers on hoard, 
seized the jiroperty, and left his peons in 
charge. No steps being taken to land or 
remove the property, the vessel was about 
to proceed on her voyage ; and on the 18th 
of February w as moved from lier anchor¬ 
age, and was dropping down the river, 
when, oil the shcri(l'’s written requisition 
to the master attendant, she was by his 
orders slop]ied by the pilot, and brought 
back to Cooly Bazar, where she was de¬ 
tained until the 26th, when the captain 
procured her release by giving the sheriff a 
bond of indemnity, with tlic surely of the 
firm of iMackiutosh and Co., in the sum of 
Sa. Us. 20,000. The plaintiff immedi¬ 
ately brought his action of trespass for the 
damage incurred by the seizure, and for 
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demurrage of the siiip during the period of 
her detention. The sheriff pleaded a jus¬ 
tification under tiie writ of sequestration j 
the other defendant merely denied the 
charge by a plea of general issue. 

Tile seizure and detention were clearly 
proved, together with the customary charge 
of eight anas per ton for demurrage, and 
there was no evidence of any step taken by 
the sheriff towards removing the goods 
from on board, or of any tender of freight 
or expenses. The only evidence of the 
projierty iu the goods being in Houssart 
and White was the fact of the piircliase, 
under their directions, by the defendant, 
Muddoosooden Day, their banian. This 
was sworn to, and appeared also by the bill 
of lading and invoice, which were tendered 
in evidence by the plaintiff, hut held not 
to he legal evidence for him. 

A verdict was given by the chief justice 
and Sir J. Franks against Muddoosooden 
Day and the sheriff, on the general issue, 
damages one rupee; and for the sherifi'on 
the plea of Justification. Sir£. Ryan, hav¬ 
ing heard a part of the evidence only, de¬ 
clined giving any opinion. 

Mr, Prhisep for the plaintiff, now moved, 
first, in the alternative cither to set aside 
the verdict and that a new trial might be 
had, or to increase the damages to the 
amount of injury actually proved, the de¬ 
murrage upon the ship for the period of 
her detention by the pilot under the reiiui- 
sition of the sheriff, contending, that the 
sheriff was not justified in executing se¬ 
questration upon cargo already shipped on 
board a foreign vessel for a foreign voy¬ 
age; that after shipment, tlic property is 
for tile time in the cajitain, and even tlic 
shipper himself, when he is actual owner, 
cannot demand the redelivery without ten¬ 
der of freight .and charges, and delivery up 
of the hills of lading, if already given by 
the captain; and that tlie creditor of the 
sheriff eaniiot be in a better situation. 
There being no proof of tender, either of 
freight or charges, the first seizure was 
wrongful, and the sheriif, a trespasser ab 
initio. If the sheriff was justified in en¬ 
tering and seizing tlic goods, at all events 
he had no right to remain in charge of 
them on board from the 3d of February 
until the 26th, but was bound to have re¬ 
moved them without loss of time; and the 
seizure and detention of the ship itself, for 
any other purpose than that of unshipping 
the goods, was wrongful; such a right in 
the sheriff would put it in the power of any 
creditor, real or pretended, of any one 
shipper of any portion, however small, of 
the cargo, to detain any vessel under pro¬ 
cess, and either ruin the adventure or com- 

(A) 
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l)ct tlio mrister or owner lo give ii bond Jo 
tlic sherilf’ in the whole amount ‘.worn to, 
and thus take ui)on themselves the risk of 
the value of the goods, as well as the onus 
of disputing or disproving the debt or its 
iimount. Even an honest cieditor might 
by sequestration on mesitc process get a 
larger remedy than by final execution; 
for if the goods sequestered were partner¬ 
ship property, he would, um\cr fieri fncuis, 
levy only the sliare of the partner subject 
to the claims and debts of the partners and 
partnership creditors: but here, even if 
lloussart and White had been shonn to 
have a part interest, which they had not, 
the master and owner would be liable on 
their bond of indemnity for their whole 
share, at least without reference to the part¬ 
nership, claims, or debts. lie contended, 
that no snfiicient proof had been gisen of 
properly in lloussart and Wliite; they 
were shown to be only agents for the ship 
and onlwaid cargo, hut there was nothing 
of proof of their haviitg any interest either 
in the sliip or cargo. The bill of lading 
and invoice, ifadmitted in evidence, woidd 
show the property in the consignees, iind 
Iloussait and White to be shippers only. 
I’utting those documents out of coiisi- 
<Iei.ition, the gooils ueic shown to have 
been shipped by Miiddoosooden D.iy as 
seivant of the .agents of those couccined in 
the ship, who it appealed had ample funds 
in their agent’s hands, not only in the pro¬ 
ceeds of the outward cargo, but also in cre¬ 
dits upon Alexander and Co. No jire- 
sumption of properly in lloussart and Co. 
could arise unilcr such circuinstaiues; 
at any rate it was a case that c.illed for fur¬ 
ther evidence on the part of the defendants 
again IMiiddoosooden Day, the ]ilaintiirin 
seiiuestration having neither ple.aded nor 
proved any justification and real damage; 
i. r. the demurrage of the ship h.iving been 
proved and not negatived, he was li.iblc fur 
the actual damage and not in nominal da- 
m.ages only, supposing him to have a right 
to sequester the goods, and to show that 
right in initig.atiun of damage, though not 
])leaded in justification, it could be no evi. 
deuce in mitigation of damtigc for the 
seixure and detention of the ship itself, for 
that could not have been justified under 
process of sctjuestiation against part of the 
cargo. The learned counsel also put in 
an allidavit of the discoveiy of fuither evi ■ 
dence since the trial, sliowing indisputably, 
by the books of Miiddoosouden Day him. 
self, that he hud purchased the goods on 
account of the ship l/nnnonie, oiid not of 
Messrs. Houssart and White, .and that one 
if not both the partners of the firm were 
now procurable as witnesses; and he strong¬ 
ly urged iqion the court the diificulties in 
the iiroof of property thrown upon the 
plaintiir by the absconding of Houssart 
and While, the agents of the ship, and by 
the necessary departure ofllie plamtilf with 


the ship and her papers on her homeward 
voyage, iminediately after the coinmence- 
ment of the action. 

'I’hc Court, reserving the first point for 
further consider.ilion, unanimously over- 
ruled all the other grounds of objeclinii 
taken by the ]>l.iintiir’s counsel, holding 
that the detention by order of the master 
uticndant, on the requisition of the sherilP, 
was no seizure or detention of the ship 
by the sheriil'; that if the sherilf had a 
right to enter and seize, he must have .a 
right to remain in charge, and they could 
not hold he had exceeded a reasonable 
time, by remaining in possession from the 
.'Jtli to the tlCtli of February, without re¬ 
moving the goods. That with regard to 
the property in the goods seized, although 
the evidence w'as unsatisfactory on both 
sides, the court had drawn its conclusion at 
trial, and would not disturb it; and with 
regal d to the new' evidence, the plaintilf 
had sufficient notice of it before the tri.d, 
and might then have (irodiiced it. The 
roiiit also iiitiniiited, that, with refinaicu 
to the cliniactcr of the (i.irlies, they being 
all foreigners and the ship a foreign shiji, 
there was much reason to suspect that the 
shipment was a fraudulent attempt of 
Iloiissiirt and While, on the eve of insol¬ 
vency, to abstract their funds beyond the 
reach of their creditors. 

The plaintiff’s counsel repelled the no. 
tion of fraud on the part of the owners of 
the Hurmonie, and consignees, who had 
been jiroved to bo two of the principal 
houses in Rourdeaux, and persons quite 
as substantial and as much above being 
paities to such a fraud, as any person in 
court. They were cieditors of lloussart 
and White to a huge amount, and the 
whole of the shipment w.as prosed to have 
been made with their funds, us Muddou- 
sooden was well aware, having himself ic- 
ceived the proceeds of the outward cargo. 

The Court, having takin time to consi. 
der the point reserved, j. e. the right of the 
sherilf under scqiiestrutiun in mesne process, 
to seize goods shipped on foreign adven¬ 
ture on board the vessel of a third parly, 
now intimated the unaniiiioiis opinion of 
the court to be in favour of the right on 
principle, .admitting that no case had been 
found to support it, and that it was nut no¬ 
ticed in books of practice. A ship in the 
port of Calcutta must be ticated as a house, 
and there was no doubt that goods could 
be seized in the house of another, if goods 
were exempt from process by the act of 
shipment, ships might be moored in the 
river for the sole purpose of protecting pro¬ 
pel ty from arrest. It further intimated 
that, with regard to the claim for demur¬ 
rage, the court were all agreed, that al- 
thniigh the defendant Muddoosooden Day 
had not pleaded a justification, and there¬ 
fore there must be a verdict against him, 
he was entitled, in mitigation of dairiuges, 
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to avail Iiimsolf of any matter which he 
iniglit have pleaded in Justificalioii. 

Niwmbcr U>. 

Tti’v. Jaynes lin/ee, D. D , \ Rannicl 
SiHil/i .—In (his ease,* l\Ir. Dictens mov¬ 
ed, on hehalf of the defendant, that (he hill 
of costs as between party and party should 
be icferred (o tlic master for retaxation, on 
the grounds, that, of the deimirrers to the 
nine pleas of jnstifieadon, llie court allowed 
all; but r\Ir. Justice llyan was of opinion, 
that the second and third should be over¬ 
ruled, and (hat in conseijucnce of such di¬ 
vision on (ho benrh, the court made a s[ic- 
rial order, that, with reference to iho«e 
pleas, each party should pay their own 
costs. Mr. Dickens stated that the master 
had allowed for an olliee copy of the second 
anil ihiid pleas for the use of JSIr. Stiettel, 
the plaintilf'sattorney, a sum which should 
cleaily have been charged as costs between 
attorney and client, as by the special direc¬ 
tion of the court both (larties had been or- 
tlered to pay their own costs, at (he same 
time that he lecognized such an order by 
apportioning the costs for the biiefsto the 
second and third pleas to (he plaintiff, and 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, to the 
defendant. 

Mr, Cle/fiinl contended that the attorney 
W.-IS compelled to take out an oftice co])y of 
all the plea,, as they were necessjiry for 
framing, not only the deinuirers which 
were allowed, and on which the bench 
were divided, but, from the connexion hc- 
tween all the pleas, those which the court 
veto imanitnoiis in supporting. 

The Chief Jiiblice asked if the master had 
nude an apportionment of the briefs, 

Mr. Dirhem, stated that be bad, and he 
only asked for the costs of tlic pleas to be 
apportioned in the same way. 

Chief Jmlice was of opinion, that 
the motion of the dcfciidaiu's counsel could 
not be granted. The objection a|ipcarcd 
to be, that the master bad allowed as costs 
between jiarly and party, oflice copies of 
the second and third ]>leas of Justification 
fur tlic u,c of the plaintiff’s attorney. Ills 
lordship stated that there was no rule in 
India counter to those at home, and the 
rule on which the court acted, on giving 
judgment on the demurrers, was the well- 
known one, that, when there was a division 
on the bench, the court would make no 
order as to costs. In the case before the 
court, there was u dilFerencc of opinion ns 
to the second and third fileas, and with re¬ 
ference to the others, they were allowed 
with costs, 'i'he only i|iicsiion was, did 
the master allow more costs than he pro¬ 
perly should to the plaintiil’. It had not 
been shown that lie had, for it was neces¬ 
sary for the plaintiir’s attorney to have 
copies of all the pleas when he was dc- 
liuirring to those which wire ultimately 
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allowed. Ills lordship said that if the 
master had recognized such a principle 
throughout his taxation, the division on 
the bench would not have made any ma¬ 
terial difference as to costs between both 
parties. 

Sir J. Franh-s was of the same opinion ; 
he considered that there existed so strong 
a connexion between the pleas, asieiulered 
it necessary for the pkiintilf's attorney to 
take out oflice copies of all. 

Sii A'. Iti/aii W'as of opinion, lliat (he 
bill of costs should be referred to the mas¬ 
ter. He had apportioned the costs on the 
briefs but liad not done so as to the pleas, 
either of wliicli must have been wrong, but 
be was of opinion the batter. The jilain- 
tilf bad taken out copies of the pleas, as 
bad the defendant, so that by the present 
course be had to pay for both ))arties ; but 
(he court had made a special order th.it each 
p.irty should pay their own cost-s, so that it 
was not complyiiig with the order of the 
court. 

The Chiif Jiisliee then suggested to ^Ir. 
C'leland the jiropriety of having the bill of 
costs referred on the p.art of the plainlifl’, 
on the grounds that the hriefs should not 
li.ive heeii appoitinned as to the second and 
third pleas, but cli.irged to the defendant. 

]\Ir. Clclimd stated his desire to have it 
refeireil, and it was directed to be retaxod. 

.*sir F.. l\;/an said he did not refer it on 
such gioiinils, blit because the master 
should have apportioned the costs on the 
copies of the second and (liiid jileas, as he 
did the briefs, to the phnntilf, lie llioiiglit 
that by the interpretation now put upon 
the lule it bad become a nullity. 

'J’lie Chitf Justice did not understand the 
rule >-0 to exist, but that the parly should 
nut pay any additional costs in conse¬ 
quence of the ilivision on the bench. 

The ctllct of this decision, it Is under¬ 
stood, is to lay the bulk of the costs on the 
defend.int,coiitiary to wh.it was the siijipos- 
ed decision of the court In llilaiy Teiiii. 

A’ircaiAt r ‘.^0 aiifl -‘.i. 

lieyd, lieebij and Co., v. Stephen John 
Fuller. —'Ibis' was an action biouglit by 
Messrs.l}oyil,Bec!)y, and Il.irdiiig, against 
Capt. rnller, of the Fairlie, for detaining 
on board bis vessel rt7,> eases of sulphuric 
acid, 20 cases of glass, S.*! cases of iion 
plates, 11 cases of brass pumps, and ether 
articles belonging to llie plaintiffs. Tlic 
defendant pleaded, that the goods were 
shipped by James William Taylor on board 
the Fairlie to be conveyed to {’alciilta, and 
there to be delivered to the plaintilfs on 
payment of fi eight, primage, and reward, 
amouiiiiiig to Sa. lls. 4,718, and that he 
olfered the goods to the plainliH's, but they 
refused to jiay such demand, and for this 
u.iMiii lie i!i.i.iiiii il llicni. 

Mr. iVin.'i p, 111 I'peiiiii" the case, stated. 
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that Captain Fulk-r took llio goocK on 
hoard Uie Fatrlie, and signed bills of 
lading, by a special endorsement on the 
back of which, tlie goods were transferred 
to Alessrs. Boyd, Beehy and Co. Mr. 
Prinsep read the endorsement: “ The 

freight of the within goods is payable by 
bill on William Prinsep, esq. at sight, for 
the due psiyment of which the master and 
owners are to retain their lien on the said 
goods, or until their claim fur freight shall 
be otherwise satisKcd, but the goods to be 
delivered to the consignees, Messrs. Boyd, 
Bccby and Co., in trust fur the preferable 
lien which it is acknowledged, on all hands, 
appertains to Small and Co., in security 
of the sum of j£l,GOO, and afterwards (said 
amount being first realized on account of 
Small and Co.) on bclialf of fieight due to 
the master and owners of the Fairlie, to 
whom the consignees engage (as the con¬ 
dition of receiving possession of the goods) 
to pay over such surplus us the goods may 
yield (or to the extent of claim fur freight) 
after Small and Co's claims shall have 
been duly satisfied.” From this Mr. Prin¬ 
sep contented, that the bondJidc and abso¬ 
lute right to the possession of the goods 
was in the plaintiffs, of course in trust for 
the lien of Messrs. .Small and Co., and if 
surplus remained to the credit of the con. 
signor, Mr. Taylor, in trust for the pay¬ 
ment of freight to Captain Fuller. ITc ad¬ 
mitted that the master of a ship had an un¬ 
doubted prior lien on all goods shipped in 
his vessel, except when tliat prior lien was 
waved in consequence of a special endorse- 
ment, as in the case before the court, where 
Captain Fuller waved bis prior claim in 
favour of Messrs. Small and Co., and was 
satisfied to take his demand from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the goods after the demand had 
been satisfied, and then it bceainc an equi* 
table but not a legal lien. 

Mr. Co7npton, for the defendant, con¬ 
tended for a nonsuit principally on two 
points; first, on account of misjoinder, 
Mr. Harding not having been a partner in 
the firm at the time the bill of lading was 
signed ; and secondly, that Boyd and Co. 
W’ere merely tlie agents of Taylor or of 
Small and Co., and could not, therefore, 
maintain an action of trover in their own 
name. With reference to the bill of lading 
itself, Mr. Compton said tliat it obviously 
never could have been the intention of 
Captain Fuller to have foregone the lien 
upon the goods which the law gave him ; 
but inasmuch as it Lad by the endorsement 
provided that the frciglit should be paid 
in a particular way, by bill on Mr. W. 
Prinsep, it was the duty of those who re¬ 
presented the interests of Taylor, to show 
that tlie bill was given, for unless it were 
BO shown, the condition of the endorsement 
was not fulfilled, and the siibseijuent part 
of the endorsement, the delivery to Boyd, 
Bcoby, and Co. was only consequential on 


the first; but when the clearest proof w.ss 
not given that the conditions had been ful¬ 
filled, the court would notdeprivc Captain 
Fuller of the lien which the law gave him 
upon the goods. 

The Chief Justice stated, there was, to a 
certain extent, a diflcrcncc of opinion upon 
the bench, and for this reason every facility 
would be given to the defendant, in mov¬ 
ing if he pleased for a new trial, but in bis 
opinion tlicre were no grounds for a non¬ 
suit. 

He took it first that Taylor, or Small 
and Co. or both, sliippcd the goods on 
board the Fairlie, and he said so, as it ap¬ 
peared, that at the time Small and Co. bad 
a lien on the goods to a certiin extent, and 
if he were to give the word Urn its legal 
import, he would say that they had never 
given up their claim to the goods, perhaps, 
lieeaiisc Taylor could not pay tlie sum of 
jtl.COO, hut were still in jiossession. 

Secondly, that the goods were shipped 
cither at the risk of Taylor, or of Small and 
Co., or both, viewing it in the point of light 
most favourable to tlie defendant,of T.ij lor. 

Thirdly, tli.at Taylor, or Small and Co., 
or both, appointed Boyd, Beehy, and Co. 
as their assigns or agents, to sell for Small 
and Co.’s lien, then pay the freight, and then 
to hold the residue for the benefit of Tay¬ 
lor ; and here his lordship conceived that 
the court was bound to take notice of the 
law of merchants and the usage of this 
place, and to hold that this was a profitalde 
agency, and that the plaintills were inte¬ 
rested to the extent of commission. 

Fourthly, that the defendant, in consi¬ 
deration of receiving the goods, w.ived his 
Hen, and undertook to receive a bill on 
Mr. Prinsep, and if not honoured, to re¬ 
ceive payment after the demand of Small 
and Co. had been satisfied; this was a 
waiver of his lien; his lordship did not 
think it was necessary for the plaintifl' to 
show that the bill was given to Captain 
Fuller, 

Fifthly, During the voyage, Boyd, 
Beehy and Co., which consisted of Mr. 
Boyd and Mr. Beehy, at the time of sign¬ 
ing the bill of lading, took in Mr. Harding 
as a partner, and then the agency being 
profitable, and entitling them to commis¬ 
sion, they could maintain an action in their 
own name. 

His lordship was of opinion that by tho 
words “ Boyd, Beehy and Co. or their 
assigns,” it was clearly meant whoever the 
firm sliould consist of at the time the goods 
arrived ; for supposing that the plaintills 
had before such arrival transferred their in¬ 
terests to any third party, it would have 
given them power to sell, giving full force 
to the word “ assigns otherwise it would 
come to this, that the captain would not he 
liable to deliver the goods to any person, 
and it would appear rather extraordinary, 
that when they dissolved the old and form- 
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ctl a new partnership, they could not clTcct 
sales, when, if they bad merely endorsed 
the hill of lading to another, he might. 

Sir J, Franks agreed with the chief jus¬ 
tice. 

Sir E. H^an differed from the other 
ju<lges: he was of opinion that the plaintiff 
should be nonsuited, first on the ground of 
misjoinder, for, on legal authorities, the 
moment the bills were signed, the posses¬ 
sion was vested in the consignees, subject 
to certain liabilities, Boyd, Becby and Co., 
as they then existed. The second ground 
was, tliat if the person, to whom delivery 
was ordered, was only an agent for the con¬ 
signor, he had no right of property, so 
could not maintain an action in his own 
name, not even though he ]>assed the goods 
through the custom-house in his own 
name ; he was not li.ihic for freight to tlie 
ship-master, so the ship-master cannot ho 
stieil by him in his own name. Ilis lord- 
ship said that, in the case before the court, 
there was no evidence to sliow that the 
pl.iiiitilfs were entitled to any jirolit, even 
by commission, so could not bring their 
action in (heir own names. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, Sa. Rs, 20,OCX). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE TEKASSEKISI PnOVIN’CES. 

I,eltors from the eastward slate posi¬ 
tively that arrangements are in progress 
for delivering up the Tenasserim provinces 
to the Burmese authorities, and that it is 
expected they will be completed in five or 
six months. We have not heard on what 
terms they arc to be surrendered, or wlic- 
tlicr any coinpcnsalion will be required ; 
but the measure itself is one which all 
must approve. The glowing descriptions 
which were at one time published of the 
productiveness of those provinces, which 
the Company actpiired at the close of the 
Burmese war, served for the time as a foil 
against the losses of tliat disastrous con¬ 
flict ; but, having answered that purpose, 
and being found rather a burden on the 
finances of tlic state than a source of reve¬ 
nue, they arc again to be given up to their 
original owners. The golden njiportunity 
of acquiring Rangoon, which would Jiavc 
proved invaluable, was then offered, but 
was unaccountably neglected. 

From the information we have received, 
we are induced to believe that the real 
causes of the late insurrections at Tavoy 
and Mergui remain yet to l>c ascertained 
by the public, and possibly by the Bengal 
government. We do not consider ourselves 
at liberty at present to allude mure directly 
to them than by saying, that in this, as in 
most other cases, tlic people have been the 
victims more sinned against than sinning. 

One of our correspondents has commu¬ 
nicated several additional particulars re¬ 


specting the fato of Ooxiimli, who was 
some lime ago assassinated. 

Moha Menghec Oozinah was governor 
of the four provinces of Alartaban, 
Shcwgiicin, Khovvno, and Setaiig, and 
w.is about seventy-two years of age 
when he at last met the fate which had 
been secretly decreed for him fourteen 
months before. The English government 
at Muidinciii having repeatedly sent com. 
plaints against him to the court of Ava, 
the king, anxious to maintain friendship 
aiul a guotl understanding between tlic 
two governments, sent an ortler to the 
wooiighec at Rangoon to dec.ipiute him. 
'J'he woonghee, who is of a mild disposi¬ 
tion, and a man of great penetration, foie- 
saw the evil conseijuencc which no doubt 
would have cnsucil by sending donii an 
armed force, as tlic whole of the inliahi- 
tants would have become alarmed, and 
have fled to the Shaim •oiintry. He there¬ 
fore sent for Oozinah to come to Rangoon, 
and intended there to get rid of him 
quietly. After a lapse of several nioiiths, 
he cume, attended by upwards of 1 men, 
all completely .armed and disi'iplined in 
tile Euro]ieuii manner. Here, again, was 
another obstacle,—they were not aware 
how Ilis troo})s were aflccted tow.-irils him, 
and, to spare the tlfusion of blood, he was 
allowed to depart. 

The collector of land revenue, w ho was 
next ill rank to Ooriiuih, was sent to Ar.i, 
and another .sent down in his place, pnr- 
]>osely to execute the decree upon Oozinah. 
Ho was known to the court as being a 
determined and reckless assassin, and one 
who would, at all haz.irds of his life, per¬ 
form Ills niis.siun. Wlicn he arrived in 
Rangoon, the viceroy, or woonghee, se¬ 
cretly sent with him one of his bravadoes, 
to assist iiim in tlic business. They re¬ 
mained with Oozinah a considerable time; 
paid him the same attention and respect 
that they would have ]iaid to the king; 
and got so much into his good graces, that 
they had free access to liis private sleei>ing 
apartment, without atU'iid.irits, at any hour 
they choose. Having satisfied themselves 
that his followers were not well-disposed 
towards him, early one morning they both 
entered liis apartment, where he was lying 
on his conch. They told iiim to get up, 
for that they had very important despatches 
from the king; and while he was stooping 
liis head to wash his face, at one stroke one 
of them severed Ids head from tlie body. 
Messengers were sent out all round the 
country, to iiiforii) the inhabitants of the 
circumstance, and to prevent tlicm from 
being alarmed. His body was affixed to 
a cross, with the following inscription 

Died by order of the king, for using 
endeavours to make enemies against the 
country.” 

The collector of land revenue, who Was 
recalled to Ava, has been appointed in 
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()o7iiial)’s pl«Cf, ,in<l lias arrivctl in llan- 
gouii.— lud, G<tZ; 2C<ii’. l(>, 

UFS'T-l'RFK T. vvns. 

It will be ill tlie rcnitMiibrance of tlie 
riMtler, that we mentioned on a former 
oec-e^ion the petition which many of the 
natives of the country had agreed to pre¬ 
sent to (lovernment, in the hone of having 
the lid llegnlation of 18‘.JS rescinded.* 

It Mils the hope of tliose who presented 
the petition, that it Mould not be in vain ; 
but that hope lias vanished. 'I’he Highl 
I lonourahlethc Governor-Ocneral, banish¬ 
ing from his mind all pity for the poor 
llrahmims and others, has given this reply 
to the petition,—that he sees no leason for 
repealing the Regnl.ition. On hearing of 
this reply, mc hesitated about iniblishiog 
it in tlie Cliviulnhui, because it M-as so 
inauspieious, Kvery one knows that the 
petition has beoiiTiresented. Tt w.is the 
gencial hope that it would he siicressfiil; 
it has been unsiiceessful, 'J’o pnbli.h our 
j.iiliire would be, as we say in common 
.speech, to break a vessel coni.lining hailey 
me.il, by vvhieli all the gr.iins in it would 
be scalteied. lie tliat as it may, it is oiir 
duty to publish tlial wiileli is unpleasant as 
well as that which is agreeable; foi <loes 
not a man menliun to his fiieiid that wliieli 
gives him the most intense sorrow? It 
must be told; but mc publish it as most 
distressing Intelligeiire. 

In reference to tliesc rent-free lauds, we 
hear that tlie petitioners intend to appeal 
the matter to the Hritish parliament. Hut 
this refeienee to pailiament will resemble 
the ])ractiee of physic. When a beloved 
boy in a family, or one vvlio is its main 
siippoit, fills ill, llie pliysieians, after 
many illbrts, older him to tlie Ganges, 
but with flint hopes. The family, hearing 
this order, hurst out into tears, Mhich they 
cannot restrain. In tin's emergency, some 
fiieiid says, 'XA'hat occasion is theic for all 
this distress? We have sent for an Kiiglish 
doctor; when he arrives, the patient will 
certainly revive. As the minds of the 
family are relieved by such hopes, so are 
the minds of the ]iclitiuners soothed by 
this appeal to pailiament. The doctor 
comes; lie is a great physician; lie is 
almost invariably siirccssliil; hut many 
also die under his hand. So the iiiler- 
fereiico of p.irlianient does sometimes 
bring relief to the sulijeel; hut the appeal 
may not succeed, for the natives of this 
country have no connexions or relatives 
in parliament to struggle fur their cause. 

If you say, tlicit will be no need for any 
great exertionthe petition will fully 
explain the wliulc question;—the judges 
are impartialthey will decide according 
to justice. This is true, to be sure, but we 
have no sucb good fortune. The Governor 
Gfncrul, who is undoubtedly eompission- 
♦ .‘^ec Vol. I. N.S. At, Intel, p. 203. 
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ate, lias given such a reply to our petition, 
ns shews the strength of our evil destiny. 
If good fortune bad fallen to our lot, he 
would ceitaiiily have examined into the 
reasons for lepealing it.— Siimac/iar C/inu¬ 
ll nfca. 

TiiK iMiico nioe, 

A consider,ible proiioition of lliis year’s 
produce of indigo has readied the iiiaiket, 
and more is daily ariivliig, but sc.'iicely 
any sales have taken place, although at¬ 
tempts have been made lo aseeitaiii the 
feelings of intending jnirchasers. AM are 
w.iiling with anxiety to learn the result of 
the I.onilon .Inly s.des, of vvliidi, we trust, 
the next ves-.cl will inform us. 'i'he secie- 
t;iy lo the Hoard of 'Pr.ide has invited 
]iioj)osals teiuleiing for sale to tiie lion. 
Comii.iiiy indigo of the growth of the 
present year; and as it was liefore doiiht- 
ful whether they Mould come into ihc 
luaiket this season, their apiiearanee in it 
will have the ellect of raising juices, and 
infusing incieased neliviiy into indigo 
tr.ms.u’tioiis. — /ml, (,'iiz., A'ji’. Hi. 

oniiT.vxri.s riiiiM FN'iii.isii i.vvv. 

A fearful tjv on the native commiinily, 
is the length of time they arc detained 
before the grand and petty juries, viliieh 
sometimes, we hear, is ns lung as a month 
or six weeks. Thu nature of the reeogni- 
raiicc they enter into, is to npjiear the liist 
d.iy the court opens, anil to attend fioin 
day to d.iy, until they have permission to 
leave the court. How is it possible, tliere- 
fiirc, for a poor creature who obtains his 
livelihood by liis daily labour, to exist 
under Midi eirciimslanees ? lie, of course, 
dreads liiiiig made a witness in aiij e.ise 
likely to come before the Mijireme court; 
and from this cause, more tliaii from any 
other, do we eoiifnlently assert, arises the 
unwillingness of natives lo eumc forward 
ami give information regarding eiimes and 
oH’enees. We think that some ariangc- 
inents miglit easily be made, in concert 
with the judges of the Siijircme Couit, 
for remedying tliis crying evil. 

Another grievance, is tiie case with 
wliidi writs of capias arc obtained. "J iii.s 
is, we know, a source of great oppression 
both to the inhabitants of the city and to 
those of the interior. We have heard of a 
case that has lately occurred in which a 
most resjrectabic native incrcliant, one wild 
had never been in Calcutta in his life, 
who knows no more of Knglish law and 
English customs than a child unborn, lias 
been actually brouglit down, under a writ 
of capias, all the way from Benares, on an 
alleged debt, wliieb be denies, simply be¬ 
cause this individual has a house of bust- 
ness in this city. Now, we ask, i.s not 
this a matter that requires some rciiieily— 
Is it just? Is it proper? Is it creditable 
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to our inslitution&? Is it croilitaI)lc to tlic 
liritNIi name and i-Laracter that these 
things sliouKI l»c |icrinittcd to jjass without 
comment—without remedy? It is not 
sudicient tliat a ]>Iaintiir should merely 
swear that a certain sum of money is due 
to him, and that his attorney should say 
that he believes the debt to he a good oiiu. 
Ill all cases, the plaiiitill' should be re- 
ipiired to slate positively wliellier the 
defendant rcsiiles in Calcutta, and if not, 
more particular inrjuiry should be made 
into the case; and if, after all, it does 
njipear, that the plaintilf has a jiriitui fuiic. 
case against the defendant, the writ slionlil 
lie sent to the magistrate of the distiict 
to he executed, with specific instructions 
vihclher bail w'as to he taken or not; and 
before a jioor creature is inearecrated in 
llie Calcutta g.iol, he should he examined 
by some one, and his examination, if any 
fi.iud or extortion is alleged, be suhiiiitted 
to the judges of the Court. — llcrahl, 
iVor. ‘i l. 


snirrr ni'isamts. 

We would fain call tlic attention of tlie 
inagislr.itcs to the noisy slate of the streets 
of Calcutta at night—at lo.ist, of some of 
them. Wc have now beisi for several 
years resident liere, and c.in aver that, 
within onr expeiieiiee, amoicnoisy city, 
in the night time, we do not know. We 
would by no means trench unnecessarily 
upon the Ii.umless freedom of those who 
may happen to be walking the streets at 
seasonable hours. As in religions policy, 
however, toler.ilioii should end where crime 
begins; so ill civic policy, where wanton 
annoyance begins, inipunily should termi¬ 
nate. LTp to ten or eleven o’clock at night 
there may he no occasion to he very sei ii- 
jnilous about street noises. In a country 
like this, however, where repose after the 
fatigues of the day is so vitally necessary, 
we ilo not think it beneath notice, that 
traiiipiillity should be secured throughout 
the streets. Often at midnight, even, 
groups of native.s, chielly seyces and bear¬ 
ers, we imagine, may he heard chattering, 
scolding, or singing loudly in the streets. 
In England, it is reckoned :i niisde- 
nieanor to make wanton noises in thu 
streets at night; and here we conceive that 
the necessity for similar stiictness is eijiially 
great. It was only two or three nights 
ago, that, about two o’clock in the inoin- 
ing, several sailors created a disturbance 
ill the street, which they paraded with 
baniiors flying and music playing, un¬ 
checked and unquestioned, at le.ist so far 
as wc are aware of, for we heard ihein and 
saw them upwaids of twenty minutes. 
Surely, to remedy such an evil, requires 
only to have it pointed out.— Ca^ Gov. 
Oaz., Nov. 10‘. 


GllATITVriK OF A NATJVK. 

The following communication, referring 
probably to an appeal before tlic Privy 
Council, is inserted in a Ciilciilta ]>nper. 
We give it vrrbd/iiii c/ lilcratim. It is 
addressed to the Editor. 

Sir: —You will greatly oblige the 
writer of the follov'ing lines, by giiing a 
jilace in one of your very dill'usive and 
highly valuable columns, as it is intended 
both to acknowledge tlic kindness of a 
gentleman in England, whose n.inic is 
mentioned there, in performing an olllee 
for him at the House of PailinmenI, which 
was trusted to his management and disere, 
lion ; and also that many may derive iiuicli 
benefit in imil.iting his good exam])le. 

“ Ally Ukhur Khan, the present iiioo- 
tcc ully (churchwarden) of Tloughly Im- 
iiiaiiiniiarrec, having appointed (Jeo.Waid, 
Es(|., with CtlOt), as a defender in the 
House of Parliament, for the cause of the 
l.ile I lajee IVIowson, respoiulent, and Jliin- 
dci rill', ajipellant, for the endow ment of 
the zillali of Sydjiore in the district of 
.lossorc and Hvuighly 1 mmaiinilmrrce; 
and which the Honourable House has de¬ 
cided in the favour of the said respoiulent, 
Hajee Mon son. Tlie strietly lionest and 
noble-mi ndeil gentleman ahove-mentioneil, 
after defiiiyiiig all the expenses of the 
allairs, has very kindly returned from the 
JL~00 the sum of Sa. Ks. Ileiigal 

current ironey, to the niootee nHy, Ally 
I'ktmr Khan, which he receiver! both with 
snipiise and gratitude, and for whieli he 
(eels highly obliged to him.” 

“ A.r K.” 

“ Iloughly fmm.niimbarree." 


S( OUMOVS. 

T)r. Robert Tjller, in a letter published 
in the John Itidl, s.ns: — 

“ III no p.irt of India in which I have 
been stationed, have I obseiied such num¬ 
bers of scorpions as in Goiiiiek|>ore. IJy 
those reptiles every house, in a more or 
lew degree, is infested ; and they n|)pear 
of two kinds, one a large blue species, in 
colour very neatly rcseinhling the hue of 
the lobster; and the other posesssiiig a 
dirty lirowii colour, approaching hlaek. I 
lately caused a scorpion of the former de- 
seriplioii to undergo the experiment to 
which iiiscets of another class are said to 
have been subjected by the kite Presirlent 
of tlie Royal Society, but with no better 
success, the hot water producing no iin- 
picssion whatever upon the shelly covering 
of the animal. Some doubt has existed 
respecting thu particular mode in whieli 
the venom is ejected into the wound pro¬ 
duced by the scorpion’s sting, A friend 
and myself have recently made some ob¬ 
servations, with tliu view of determining 
this fact; anil it appears, that the discovery 
of Lewenhoek, of the poison flowing from 
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two orifices placed, one on each side, near 
the apex of the slin*', is perfectly accurate. 
With a good magnifying power, those 
minute openings are distinctly visible, and 
seen situated in such a manner as to givo 
forth the venom freely, after the wound 
has been inflicted by the sting, the extreme 
point of which is as hard and sharp as a 
line needle. Several examples of accidents 
from the scorpion’s sting have come under 
in}' observation at this place, but, although 
in the first inst.-mce attended witli a severe 
pain, serious eiiects have not followed in 
any one case; the pain baling been easily 
subdued by means of the a])plication of a 
small quantity of bruised onions, or am¬ 
monia." 

nw.vuKAN.vrii mitter. 

Dwarkanatli Mitter, the associate of 
RajUissore Dutt in his extensive forgeries, 
was arrested at Midnapore, and conveyed 
to the policc-oflico under a strong eseoit. 
Tl>e pursuit of this ofl'ender led to the 
capture of a native in bis stead, who ))nd 
recently become a satiyasi, or ascetic, and 
to the restoration of the sanyasi to tlie 
woild. The following is the account of 
the afliiir given in a native paper 

“ W'e iiiulersland that IVtumber Gbosp, 
son-in-law of Guurbiirri Dutt, on .account 
of some dispute with his brother, was 
highly disgusted, and forsook the family 
and went down to Akiira, near Hiidge- 
liudgu, wheie he joined an assembly of 
suiiyasecs: he changed his dress and mode 
of living, daubed ashes on bis body, and 
dressed himself in dyed red cloth, and 
lived as a perfect sanjasec, or religious 
mendicant. 'I'he notice of Daarkanath 
INIitter being concerned in the late forgery 
business, and tlie offer of a reward of five 
tboiis.and rupees for bis a])preliension, 
being picked up by certain persons, who 
bad ascertained that a counterfeit sanya- 
sec was living in Akbra, took him to be 
Dwarkanatli Alitter, and in expectation of 
obtaining the oflered reward, gave in¬ 
formation to the magistrate, and got u 
beiieli warrant issued for bis apprcliciisioii. 
They took the officers of the police, and 
proceeded to the place of tbe sanyasce, 
wiiere they seized I’etumber GIioso, the 
son-in-law of Gourluirri Dult, instead of 
that of Uajkisser Dutt; and on the night 
of 1 Jth llbadra be wa-, brought before one 
of the magistrates, questioned regarding 
bis name and situation, &e., and the man 
stated that be was not l)waikanalb Miner, 
the SOU'in-law of Uajkisser Dutt; and lie 
requested that the fact miglit be ascer¬ 
tained by the persons with whom be was 
acquainted. The magistrate smiled, and 
accordingly investigated into the matter, 
and found his statement to be correct. 
Next day ho was brought into the police, 
and was delivered over to bis brother: the 
poor sircars, who were induced by the ex¬ 


pectation of obtaining the reward, were 
highly disappointed, and, tbrougb shame, 
went away. Wo are, however, glad that, 
tliroiigh these sircars, Fetunibcr changed 
the state of sanyasce, and returned as a 
housekeeper.” 

FEROCITY OF AK AM.IGATOK. 

On Tuesday, an officer of a ship, in 
pulling up the creek (Diamond Harbour), 
was witness to a most extraordinary proof 
of the ferocity of an alligator. A bullock 
was grazing near the bank of the nullah, 
when suddenly a large alligator darted out 
of the creek, seized it, dragged it into the 
water, and carried it down. In about a 
mitmle tbe paunch of tlie poor animal was 
floating upon the siirfaci'. 'J'be alligator 
■appeared to be tweiity-live or tliiity feet 
long.— Jitjii". Clirbii. Sept. 5. 

TUE SOOKOFRBUNS. 

The conditions under wliicli the jungle- 
tenures, ill the Soonderbuns, are to be held 
(in tbe measuie now in progiess to render 
tliosc wastes productive), are staled to be 
as follows 

'I'lie lands are to be held rent-free for 
a period of twenty years, and after that a 
progressive jumma, similar to the one 
now in force, will be levied from them; 
viz. 1st year, ‘ias. perbega; '22<\, das.; 

O'as.; 2dlli, 8as., vvliicb is the maxi¬ 
mum ; and a deduction of thirty per cent, 
is to be made from that, as viuhknnu to the 
proprietor. Instead of demanding, as 
security for the fulfilment of the contract, 
or future p.ayinent of rents, a deposit of 
Company’s paper or oilier property, to a 
large amount, it is left to tbe discretion of 
tbe revenue authorities to exiict security or 
not, according to the means and resjicc- 
tability of tbe applicant. 

THE OOVERNOR-GENFRAr.’s TOUR. 

The following official notice has ap¬ 
peared : — 

Thu Govcrnor-geiicr,al, during bis in¬ 
tended journey through the provinces, will 
give audiences to native gentlemen and 
to natives of respectability who may wish 
to lec him. Applications may be made 
to bis Lordship’s private or military secre¬ 
tary,' to whom communications on the 
subjects enumerated in the notice pub¬ 
lished on the 28d of Februaiy last may 
continue to be addressed.” 

rONDCCT OF A. WATIVE. 

We learn that two ladies, returning 
home oil Saturday night, were furiously 
attacked by a number of people who came 
out of a baboo’s bouse on the north side 
of Tultullah Bazar Street, and who at¬ 
tempted to take them forcibly out of their 
palankeen into the house. This, of course, 
was resisted both by the ladies and by a 
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gentleman wlio was in company with 
them; blit part of the palankeen was 
broken in the scuffle, and the rufflans only 
desisted on seeing persons coining from a 
bouse in the neighbourhood which the 
ladies hud ji'st leb. It is said that the 
same baboo has frequently comuiitted simi. 
lar acts of violence, and that lie has sue* 
ceeilcd in carrying females into his house; 
but as his conduct, in this instance, has 
been submitted to the police, it is to be 
hoped that justice will at length overtake 
liiin.—-/ltd. Gaz., JVou. 12. 

II£llGIO(;S C'OXTr.NTIONS AT MU'KNOW’. 

In a letter from I.ueknow, dated the 
10th of llubi-oss-sani, it is sbitcd, th.at the 
cause of the late disturbance was owing to 
personal enmity tietween Deneuur, a royal 
liurcara employed in the residency, and 
Mudara, bupeiintendent of the poultry of 
{ligeons, in the service of Mulleke Ze- 
mani. These persons have been at vari¬ 
ance for some months past. ^Iiidara used 
to resort to a house on the back of the 
tank called Kichooah, which he called a 
inu.sjud, and took his friends and held a 
meeting there in the evening. Hamprasad, 
a Brahman, lived in the temple of iSiva 
belonging to Hum Nath, and near it, and 
disputes often ensued between him and 
the companions of Mudara. 

(bi tile 6'th of the above month, the 
Musiilmans entered into the place of 
Ilainprasad, and took away whatever they 
found there. 'i'hc Brahman fled, and 
went also to Denconr, and informed him 
what had hapiicncd to him, Dencour sent 
him away with consolatory words. Mu¬ 
dara, the next morning, gave in a report 
that Kamprasad, at the instiga’.ion of Den¬ 
cour, httd a pig killed by certain pasu, 
and sprinkled its blood over his musjud, 
and the killed pig had been thrown into a 
pot, and kept hid about the place, and 
that lie concealed himself somewhere. In 
consequence cf this, Dencour was sum^ 
moned to appear, and represented that 
somebody bad killed a lien and Uirew the 
same into the musjud, but not a pig. 
Orders were given that two troopcis should 
go with Dencour to the spot, and to 
ascertain and report the factst Tlic troop-^ 
ers proceeded to the place, and ascc-rtained* 
that Bholanath, the brother of Dencour, 
was sitting in the temple of Siva, with 
fifteen armed men, and the door of the 
temple was shut, while a number of Mus. 
auhnans were surrounding tiie temple. 
Dencour got the door opened, upon which 
every one retired, leaving their spears, 
excepting Bholanath, who is said to have 
been tliere with a view to settle the dis¬ 
pute. The Musulman and troopers went 
in and saw the weapons, and were asto¬ 
nished, and one of them fired a musket 
upon Bholanath, and he instantly fell 
down, while another directed their swords 
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upon him, and then dragged away the 
dead body, wliicli tliey threw into a tank. 
Other hiircuras asserted that a pig had 
been killed, and thrown into the inusjud. 

llis Majesty sent a message by Jailer 
Ali Kiiaii to the acting Ilcsident, that tlie 
Hindus were very insolent, and that his 
Majesty wished to punish the offenders; 
an an.swcr to which w’as received from tlie 
acting Resident, saying, that his Majesty 
had sole authority over his subjects ; upon 
which, orders were issued to apprehend 
the oireiidcr, atid set a guard over his 
house..—iVah'ac 2\ipcr, 

IMrilOVEM£NT.S. 

The following sentiments arc expressed 
in the Chuudrika, a native paper: — 

The city of Calcutta is gradually in¬ 
creasing ill size, by which its residents and 
visitors arc subjected to a {iroportioiiale 
degree of coiivciiieticc and comfort. The 
comforts have been increased by netv roads 
and tanks; by the Strand ghats; by the 
facilities for burning the dead; by con¬ 
trivances to allay the dust; by the appoint¬ 
ment of tlie I’olico Committee, and of 
native juries. These are the acts of govern¬ 
ment ; but the remedies against disease 
remain without improvement, 'I'he Native 
Hospital, and that at Guranhatta, possess 
no conveniences suited to the prejudices of 
the natives. The Native Hospital is at 
Chntidncc-choke, in the European part of 
tile town, and its arrangeuicnts prevent 
men of caste and respectability from avail¬ 
ing themselves of it; its benefits are there> 
fore confined to the hlieeslees and mi'.s;d- 
checs of gentlemen, and to those who are 
brought thither by the police. In the 
hospital at Guranliatti there is a Eu¬ 
ropean phy.sician : hut his deficiencies, and 
the strange rules of the asylum, destroy 
its utility. Every one knows that thi.s 
city contains tliousands of poor strangers, 
of all ranks, without wealtli, connexions, 
or friends, who, when afflicted with 
disease, fly from the city, and, receiving 
medicine and the prescribed regimen else¬ 
where, recover; but some die on the road, 
and many perish for want of two pice- 
wortli of medicine. Those who live from 
hand to mouth cannot obtain proper food 
or medicine, and for them Uiere is no 
relief. Those who have no attendance, 
and no means of obtaining medicine, 
perish, of course, by hundreds in the city. 

Wc hear thdt the governors of tlie 11 in* 
doo College propose to establish a bos. 
pital in its vicinity, the expense of which 
Will be partly defrayed from the funds 
received for the Instruction of students. 
English medicines will be obtained from 
the Company’s dispensary, and other me¬ 
dicines will be prepared on the spot. The 
rich, the liberal, the compassionate in this 
city, will be able to raise something by 
way of subscription for it. Should U*e 

(B) 
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plan be carried into cfTect, the control 
of the institution will l)e divided between 
Unglish and Native gentlemen, and the 
medical students of the College will per¬ 
form ita duties, under the instruction of 
skilful physicians. Hindoo and Brahmun 
attendants will be appointed, whereby men 
of rank and respectability will be enabled 
to resort to it for medicine and proper 
food, and thus save their lives. The prac¬ 
tice of English physicians, which is now 
held in such high repute, will thus be 
imparted to students, and widely diil'used 
over the country, 

attempt to nEsTwoy the “ann.” 

Letters from the commander of the ship 
Ann to the owners here, of date 24tli inst., 
mention that an attempt had been made to 
set hre to that vessel. On the 2:ld instant 
the ship anchored at IMud Point, prepara¬ 
tory to crossing over to Kedgeree in the 
morning. At a quarter past midnight, the 
cajitain was informed that the ship was on 
lire below forward. Water was immedi¬ 
ately got down, and, by the united exer¬ 
tions of Mr. Miller, the chief odiccr, the 
lire was soon extinguished, llpoii exa¬ 
mination, a piece of new coir nipper was 
found prepared with some brimstone, and 
by some means thrust througii the gun¬ 
room grating, near to some jars of paint 
oil and carboys of spirits of turpentine, 
three of which it had burnt the wicker 
basket-work to ashes, but happily without 
communicating to the liquid; had it done 
so, no exertions could have saved the ship, 
and lives must have been lost. It seems 
difficult to state any cause fur this villain¬ 
ous attempt to destroy the ship, except 
from the old one of the crew finisliing the 
voyage. — Cut. Juhn Hull, Noo. 27. 

CUI.TIVATION OF INUIRO. 

In the Reports of the late Meetings of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
.some interesting speculations respecting 
the present condition and prospects of the 
indigo trade have been submitted to the 
public. Few subjects are of more impor- 
tiince to this country, and we shall he glad 
if the papers, of which abstracts have been 
publislied, should have the effect of leading 
to a more thorough investigation of the 
questions which they have brought under 
discussion. 

The first of these questions is, Whether 
all the lands of the first quality adapted to 
tlie production of indigo have been brought 
under cultivation? In looking at the 
opposite opinions that arc entertained on 
this point, we find little beyond the audio* 
rity of names adduced in dicir support; 
names, certainly, of gentlemen whose au¬ 
thority would stand high, if authority were 
ol any use in the determination of such 
an inquiry. There is, however, one fact 


statcil, which, although it has not been 
employed for that purpose, appears quite 
decisive in favour of those who contend 
that all the best lands applicable to indigo 
purposes have been long since occupied. 
The fact to which we refer is, tliat the 
cultivation of indigo *‘iia.s raised the value 
of the lands in the districts where it is 
Gultivated at least one hundred per cent.” 
Now, whether, with Mr. Ricardo, it be 
maintained that rent is paid on good land 
btrause inferior land is taken into ciiltiva- 
tiun, or, with his opponents, that inferior 
lands are cultivated with profit because the 
best lands arc oncumhered with rent, in 
either ease the payment of rent on the 
best lands i« a proof that inferior lands 
have been taken into cultivation; and in 
the present case the amount of increase in 
the value of land shows the extent to 
which, in the progress of indigo cultiva¬ 
tion, recourse has been had to lands of 
second and third quality. It is impossi¬ 
ble, according to any theory of rent, th<Tt 
lands should have increased so much in 
value, while there still remained, as has 
been asserted, abundance of now and more 
productive land apjjlicable to the cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo- that increase proves that 
the best lands must have been appropriated 
at an early period of cultivation, and that, 
with the rise in the value of land, the 
application of capital to l;mds of inferior 
quality must have been constantly pro¬ 
gressive. The accuracy of this conclusion 
may be ascertained by another test, iii;. 
tile relative prices of the stimc qualities of 
indigo at successive jicriods. If the opi¬ 
nion we support is correct, then the prices 
of indigo of the same quality must have 
increased in a proportion approximating 
to the increase in the value of land and in 
the price of indigo, this increase being in 
fact the lent, in the economical sense of 
the term, accruing to the owners of the 
best lands, from the necessity tliat has 
been felt of taking inferior lands into cul¬ 
tivation ; or, in another view, the rent 
with which tlie best lands arc burdened in 
consequence of that necessity. We have 
not the means of making the necessary 
references to the indigo sales of different 
ami diiitant i^atcs, to ascertain whether the 
view we have given will stand the appli-. 
cation of this test; and we can therefore 
at present only say, that, judging « priori, 
we should expect die increase in the price 
of indigo to correspond with the increase 
in the value of lands, making, of course, 
the requisite allowance for disturbing 
causes, tending either to accelerate or re¬ 
tard tiie rates of increase. The opinion, 
however, which we advocate, seems to 
admit of still more direct and immediate 
the very existence of different 
qualities of indigo. What inducement can 
there he to apply capital to die production 
of inferior indigo, if land capable of pro- 
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ducing the best indigo were still obtain¬ 
able? It is only the occupation or ex¬ 
haustion of all the lands adapted to the 
production of the best indigo, that could 
lead to the employment of capital on 
lands incapable of producing any thing 
better than indigo of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion ; and we shall accordingly fiml, that 
the value of indigo lands in Oude is much 
less than that of indigo land in Jessore, 
some of the former probably paying no 
rent at all, but only enabling the capitalist 
to realize the bare profits of stock, without 
which no lands would be cultivateil for 
the production of indigo or any other 
purpose. We may add, that, according to 
this view, the value of indigo lands in 
.Tessore should bear nearly the same pro¬ 
portion to the value of indigo lands in 
Oude, wh'ch the price of Jessore indigo 
bears to the price of Oude indigo. It 
remains for those who jtosscss the neces¬ 
sary information to say whether this pro¬ 
portion exists. 

The second (jnestion that has been 
st.arted is, Whether in this branch of in¬ 
dustry there is over-production.'* We do 
not consirler that this is a (piestion of very 
great importance: for, in an article like 
indigo, which enjoys no monopoly, and is 
itot piotectcd by high duties against fo¬ 
reign competition, over-production, if it 
exist, will be its own cure. It may be 
safely left to indigo planters and their 
supporters to guard against such an evil, 
ever watchful as they must be of Huctiia- 
tiut)s of the market, the increase or dimi¬ 
nution of consumption, the quantity of 
storks on hand, and the extent of foreign 
coinpetition. Still, if, as wc have attempt¬ 
ed to show, besides all the best hinds, 
much inferior land has been taken into 
cultivation, it follows that, if there is no 
over-production, there is at least a power¬ 
ful tendency to it, and wc cannot perceive 
how this inference can be dcnieil by those 
who admit the fact of the great extension 
of cultivation. It Ls sciirccly possible that 
it should have been otherwise; for what 
opportunity have capitalists had for safely 
and profitably investing tlicir funds, ex¬ 
cept in indigo? How could they other¬ 
wise gratify that never-ceasing desire for 
accumulation, which is the grand source 
both of national and individual wealth? 
In no other w’ay ; and we do not therefore 
wonder that nearly the whole disposable 
capital of the country has been drawn into 
this channel. There has, in consequence, 
been a great increase of iirodiiction; and 
if tlieio has boon no over-production, we 
can ascribe it only to the great correspond¬ 
ing and coiitiniied increase of consump¬ 
tion. Indigo planters and indigo agents 
certainly do not appear to us to have ex¬ 
ercised any peculiar forbearance in limit¬ 
ing cultivation to the demand. They have 
done what all others would have done iu 


similar circumstances—they have em¬ 
ployed their capital in almost the only 
advantageous w'ay that presented itself ; 
they have taken the highest prices they 
could get, and high prices have had the 
indisputable eflect of stimulating to in¬ 
creased production. If this has not gone 
too far, still, without reference to foreign 
competition, w’c cannot but consider that 
all the danger is on the side of over- 
prodiictiuii. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the 
consideration of the third question which 
has been agitated relating to this subject, 
riz. Whether there is any real danger from 
the competition of foreign indigos? This 
is a question which appears to deserve 
more thorough iiivcstig.itioii than It hits 
yet received. We arc not in possession of 
all the facts necessary to enable us to form 
a very confident opinion ; but the informa. 
lion within our reach contributes to esta¬ 
blish, that the production and consump¬ 
tion of (luatemala, C-araccas, and other 
indigos are steadily advancing, and that 
these descriptions of the dye arc able to 
maintain their ground in the market solely 
in cons('(iiiencc of the high prices of Ben¬ 
gal indigo. If these statements should 
be supported by furtlier inquiry and expe¬ 
rience, the inference to which they point 
is very obvious, Bengal indigo is iimi- 
vallcd for the excellence of its quality; 
and to secure to it a virtual monopoly of 
the markets of the world, it is only neces¬ 
sary that the price should, if possible, be 
kept within that limit which, if exceeded, 
lias the clFcct of forcing the production of 
indigo in other countries, and of leading 
consumers to be satisfied with inferior 
qualities. This iniiiortant object, we are 
of opinion, may he elfected witlioiit lessen¬ 
ing the present rate of piofit. If cajiitul 
were gradually withdrawn from the pro¬ 
duction of the inferior sorts of indigo, it 
might be ailvantagcoiisly employed in ex¬ 
tending the prodiielioii of sug.ir and other 
staples, and the almost eeitnin eflW t woulil 
be, a reduction in the value of indigo 
lands. This, with the improvements w hieh, 
it is to bo hoped, will be made in the 
economy of niaiiagemeiit, would lessen the 
cost of production, and enable the manu¬ 
facturer to sell the liner sorts at such rates 
as would exclude the foreign indigos from 
the market. Sucli appears to us the true 
policy of indigo capitalists in this country; 
and involving, ns it does, our most im¬ 
portant commercial interests, we solicit to 
it the renewed attention of tho-.c whose 
practical and theoretic knowledge will 
enable them' to correct the errors into 
which W’C naay have fallen. In the expo¬ 
sition of our views, wc have been influ¬ 
enced by no other considerations than what 
appear to us tlie sound principles of cco- 
nomical science, and the true interests of 
the country.—/«d. (Jaz., A'ov. 5. 
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Some (lifllcultlcs have, it appears, been 
started agiiinsl the regulation, recently re- 
eommciided for the protection of the indigo 
planters. 

By the existing rogiifations, the standing 
crop of indigo is in a great measure secured 
to the party advancing funds fur its growth; 
but by a singular omission, no remetly was 
granted to insure the planter’s object at an 
earlier but not less ini|}ortant stage of the 
business, viz. the ploughing and sowing of 
the land. The ryot engages for a certain 
s\ini to appropriate so many begas to the 
cultioalioH of indigo, and the produce is to 
be given to the planter at so many bundles 
per rupee. It is well known, that unless 
advantage be taken of the rains in the 
spring, the season must be inevitably lest, 
and yet it was intimated by some of the 
local authorities to the ryots, that they were 
not legally bound to prepare or sow the 
land pledged by them fur a valuable con • 
siderution for that purpose: and all tlic 
planter could or would be able to do, was 
to prosecute for the advance, with interest. 
’L'hcrc really seems something so monstrous 
in such n view of the rehitive obligations 
of the planter and ryot, that the only won* 
der is, not that there !i.ivc been disturb* 
anccs about the cultivation of the lands cn- 
g'lgcd, but that they have not been increased 
an hundred-fold. 

It never can be argued that a planter 
goes into the Mofiissil in the capacity of a 
shroiT, to lend money to the cultivators of 
the soil, else why the enormous price paid 
for the good-will of factories, and the sums 
expended in Izarahs? Indeed, it is well 
known, and is recognized by the preamble 
to Regulation Yl. of 1823, that the inten¬ 
tions of both parties are, that the land shall 
be cultivated and the produce accounted 
for to the planter, who is also at the ex¬ 
pense of purchasing the seed, which will 
not keep ; and it is a gross violation of all 
justice and eejuity to allow one party to be¬ 
nefit by his own fraud. The motive which 
influences a ryot to a breach of his engage* 
ment is generally to be found in tlic in* 
ducement ollercd in the shape of a bribe, 
or an advance for the ensuing year, from an 
hostile zemindar having factories in the 
neiglibourbood, or connected with the po¬ 
lice or oinlah of tlic district. 

The new regulation was intended to 
protect the planter from the moment of the 
engagement being made, and not to leave 
him at the mercy of a rival and envious 
neighbour. The moment of sowing lost, 
the season is destroyed, and tlic difficulty 
and expense of recovering the advances 
made to the lyrot, leads to the ruin of the 
concern. A very fatal change will take 
place tliroughout the country if the recom¬ 
mended protection be not afforded ; for it 
lias become in Jessore and in the neigh, 
buurhood, a subject on which the attention 


of all the parties is intensely fixed.—iicng. 
Chron, Nov. 

CHANCE OF XIANNEHS AXIONGST THE 
NATIVES. 

Tlie following remarks were made by a 
(native) correspondent of the C/iandrika, 
w'bo signs himself “ .^n enemy to for¬ 
saking the language,” on the changes in 
native manners;—** Many of the natives 
of Calcutta who are acquainted with tlie 
Kiiglish sbastrus, have changed and are 
changing their dress, their manners and 
customs. But is tliis change of habits ad¬ 
visable, and likely to be auspicious or not ? 
llic fruit which has already resulted from 
the change, every one can perceive; what 
new changes may await us, time only can 
disclose. It is must astonishing to per¬ 
ceive liow the linglish langnngc is super¬ 
seding the native tongue. Many English, 
men arc acquainted with Persian, Bengalee, 
and Arabic ; hut they always employ their 
own mother tongue when they write to 
each otlier; this rule also prevails among 
other nations. I have however felt much 
surprise at tlic efforts made to introduce a 
new custom here. If any of your innu¬ 
merable subscribers will explain to me the 
object and the advantages of this new cus¬ 
tom, 1 sliall consider myself obliged to 
him. The men I allude to use only the 
initials of their names. Thus, when they 
have occasion to write Ram Ropal Roy, 
they write 11. Iloy. I cannot understand 
the contraction. In English, thcrcis the 
name and tiic family title. Thus, in the 
ease of J. J. Bird, there are several names, 
such ns John, James, Josepli; there is also 
a list of such names. Bird is the family 
name, and the wife is therefore called Mrs. 
Bird. But when the native uses only the 
letter R, how can I know that it signifies 
Ram Ropal ? for many other names, such 
as Ramkance, Ramnauth, &c. begin with 
the same initial. Now, should the name 
of this R. Roy’s wife be Krishnupriya, 
bow is it to be written ? Again, lie who 
is called Krishnu Chundru Bundopadhya, 
writes K. Bannerjee; what is the mean¬ 
ing of this * Jiannerjee ?’ It is, appa¬ 
rently a pun on the word, which the Eng¬ 
lish have created out of the native word 
Jiuroofffa. Bannerjee would mean an ex¬ 
cellent monkey." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAS7-1NJUANS. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at a public meeting, convened on the 26th 
October 1 829, of the descendants of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and some of their European 
friends. 

That an association be formed, with a 
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view to the improvement of the present 
state and condition in life of the descend¬ 
ants of Europeans, and that it be deno¬ 
minated « The Madras Piiilunthropic As¬ 
sociation.’* 

'Hiat, whilst attention to agricultural 
pursuits shall form a prominent feature in 
the objects contemplated by the association, 
such arts and trades shall be immediately 
introduced as arc calculated to furnish 
employment to the indigent classes of the 
descendants of Europeans, and such of 
them as are at present unemployed, .md 
that measures be early adopted to procure 
suitable machinery, tools, and implements, 
for the permanent establishment of such 
manufactures as may be advantageously 
patronized by this association. 

That, so socm as the association shall 
have realized funds adequate to the pur¬ 
pose, it shall dispense a maintenance to tlic 
families of the deceased contributors, and 
provide fur the attainment of an enlarged 
and liberal education for the descendants 
of Kuropeans. 

That all persons contributing a donation 
equal to one day’s pay per month, for the 
first year, or a donation of ICO rupees at 
the commencement, and an annual sub¬ 
scription of twelve rupees or upwards, 
shall be members of the association, and 
entitled to vote (personally or by proxy) 
at all special or general meetings. 

That the afiairs of the association be con¬ 
ducted by a committee consisting of twenty- 
four subscribers (being persons entitled 
to vote), who shall be elected annually at 
a general meeting of the subscribers, and 
that its proceedings, with an account of the 
finances of the association, be printed, and 
each subscriber entitled to a report. 

That meetings of the committee be 
held on the first Frid.iy of every month, 
and that seven members at such meetings 
form a quorum, and that the secretary be 
empowered to call special meetings when 
necessary. 

That the committee appoint a secretary 
and tre.asurer out of their own number, 
and that the secretary receive a salary for 
his services, to be regulated at the discre¬ 
tion of the committee. 

That five members of the committee be 
selected to form a managing committee, to 
meet twice a month, and that three mem-, 
bers constitute a quorum for the transac¬ 
tion of business, independently of the se¬ 
cretory. 

That sub-committees be formed out of 
the general committee, unconnected with 
the managing committee, for the superin¬ 
tendence of each trade which may.be un. 
dertaken. 

That all monies collected on account of 
the association shall be lodged in the go¬ 
vernment bank, in the names of the presi¬ 
dent and secretory for the time being, and, 
as often as they amount to the sum of 500 


sicca rupees, he vested in Company’s se¬ 
curities, in tlic names of the president and 
secretory. 

Tliat the managing committee shall not 
engage in any undertaking involving an 
expense beyond 500 rupees, without ob. 
tainiug the special sanction of the general 
committee for such appropriation of the 
funds of the association. 

That it be one of the first duties of the 
committee to bring this association to the 
notice of government, to solicit not only 
their patronage and support generally, liut 
to obtain such facilities in regard to ngri. 
cultund pursuits, as in tlicir wisdom and 
liberality they may be pleased to afford. 

The Madras Conricr says that the meet¬ 
ing was numerously and respectably at¬ 
tended ; and adds: —“ It was most gra¬ 
tifying to perceive, in the midst of Uiis 
interesting assembly, several EngUsli gen¬ 
tlemen taking part in the deliberations, 
and assisting the meeting witli many useful 
suggestions.” 

iUomliatn 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October 91st. 

Captain John Lynch Studd was indicted 
for an assault on Roderick Mackenzie, ss 
volunteer in the II. C. marine, who came 
passenger in the Hero of Mahwn, during 
her last voyage to lloinliay. The prose¬ 
cution was conducted by the law officers 
of government. 

IVIr. Irwin opened the case. Tlic de¬ 
fendant, he Slid, stood indicted for an as¬ 
sault on a young geiulcmiin holding a 
commission in the II. C. marine, who came 
passenger in tlic//jw of Malown,ot which 
ship Captain Studil was the commander. 
The assault was not actually committed 
by Captain S liimself, but by tiic boat¬ 
swain of the ship acting under Captain S.’s 
immediate orders. It might possibly come 
out in evidence that tlie assault was inflict¬ 
ed for the preservation of discipline on 
board the ship ; hut even admitting that this 
were the ease, it would still be incumbent 
on the defendant to show that the relative 
situation of the parties warranted or au¬ 
thorized such an exercise of power, 'flie 
young gentleman held a commission in an 
honourable service; one in which high 
principles were expected to be early en¬ 
grafted on the minds of those who em¬ 
braced it, and one which a man would 
cither honour or disgrace by the impression 
he might receive at tlic commencement df 
his career. Was it, then cither proper or 
defensible that it should be began by dc. 
grading duties? Was it to be expected 
that a punishment, at once revolting and 
abhorrent to the feelings of a gentleman, 
could have any other tlian the most perni¬ 
cious influence on a boy's mind? The 
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infliction of a disgrace at a time when a lad 
began to have the feelings of a man, and to 
learn to iliink and act for himself, was cal¬ 
culated to destroy the finest spirit; it was 
felt as a stain through life, a blot, a stigma, 
that nothing could erase. He (Mr. Irwin) 
would show that the defendant in the issue 
before the court did not stand in such a si¬ 
tuation towards the injured lad as would 
justify the employment of coercion. Mr. 
Mackenzie was a passenger in the ship. 
Laving paid £40 for his passage, which cir¬ 
cumstance, joined to his birth, education, 
nnd station in society, entitled him to re¬ 
spect and consideration. It was not im¬ 
probable, however, that it might be alleged 
on the defence, that Mr. IVIackenzie had 
been placed under Captain Studd’s imme¬ 
diate authority, for the purpose of acquiring 
a little nautical instruction during the voy¬ 
age. Granting that Captain Studd were 
so disposed to alford it, it would still have 
to be proved that he was either permitted 
or justified in doing so through the means 
employed. 

The following witnesses were called. 

Mr. lloderick Mackenzie. Is a mid¬ 
shipman in the marine, aged 18, and 
arrived in India in September last, a pas¬ 
senger in the Hero Malown, having left 
Portsmouth on the llth May. £40 was 
paid for his passage ; but he was neverthe¬ 
less employed during the voyage to do the 
duty of a common sailor, such as keeping 
watch and watch, washing decks down, 
sweeping decks, tarring the rigging, &c. 
He messed with the third mate. On tlie 
loth of July, at half past five in the after¬ 
noon, he went down below for a drink of 
water, and when he came up again, ob¬ 
served Captain Studd walking on the 
poop; who came to him at tlic gangway, 
and asked what he nas doing below: wit¬ 
ness answered, he went for a drink of 
water; upon which the defendant called 
the boatswain, nnd desired him to give him 
a dozen. The boatswain obeyed, nnd in¬ 
flicted the punishment with a two-inch 
rope across witness’s back. The defen¬ 
dant stood by and said, “ hit him hard, 
boatswain.” On a subseejuent occasion, 
about three weeks later, at about the same 
time in the afternoon, witness having been 
below, Mr. Davies, an officer of the ship, 
was calling the boys on deck; they did nut 
answer him. Witness afterwards came on 
deck, and went up to Mr. Davies, who 
spoke to him for having been below; at 
this time Captain S. was walking on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck; Mr. 
Davies was on the poop; Captain S. heard 
Mr. D. speaking towhMcss,and then said, 
“ What’s that, Mr. ’Davies?” Mr. D. 
said, “ They have all been below in their 
watcli on deck.” Then Captain S. called 
tlic boatswain, and desired him to " start 
every one of these boys.” There were 
three boys, whose names were Ilobcrt 


Hodgson, William Roberts, and witness : 
the two former belonging to the ship. By 
o boys belonging to the ship,” witness 
meant, “ boys engaged for the voyage 
they were common sailors. The boatswain 
started them all with a rope’s end ^the 
main-top-gallant brace); witness had si\ 
or eight lashes for his share. Captain S. 
was on the poop at the time when the pu¬ 
nishment was inflicted. 

Cross-examined. Witness had been to 
sea before, on a voyage from Scotland to 
England, which lasted 21 d.ays. When ho 
went on board the Hero of Mnlmen at 
Portsmouth, his father told him that his 
duty on board would be to keep four 
hours’ watch, keep a journal, and take ob¬ 
servations. He did not reuicmbcr hi-> fa¬ 
ther telling him, in the pit-seiicc of Dr. 
Liddell, a passenger, that he was to per¬ 
form the duties of the other boys of the 
ship, nor had he any reason to sup}i(isc 
that his father rcquc'>ted Captain Studd to 
employ and instruct him as the other boys 
of the ship. Witness had a brother at 
Portsmouth, aged 22, at the same time 
that he was there. There was one other 
volunteer for the marine on board besides 
himself, named 'I'liomas Reed. On lOth 
July, witness was the only boy on the 
watcli below. Witness told the magistrate 
on his examination that he had nut given 
a satisfactory answer to Cajilain Studd. 
lie did not recollect saying to any of the 
boys of the ship that he laughed at the 
blows and was not hurt. Was eighteen 
on the 1st May last. Did receive a 
hurt from the punishment on 31st July. 
Performed no duties in the ship that were 
not performed by other boys, including 
Mr. Heed. Did not acquire a great deal 
of nautical information on the voyage. 
Before the first and second punishment, 
witness objected to perform the ship’s du¬ 
ties, in the presence of Captain Studd. 
Witness told the captain that his parents 
said he was not to do duty unless he pleas¬ 
ed. His fallier told him he was to keep 
four hours’ night watch, if he pleased. 
Was never struck on the head or face, nor 
had he any dangerous blows, cither on the 
loth or 31st July. Continued on the 
watch after being beaten, but did not move 
about as well as usual for a day or two 
after the starting. Four of the other boys 
messed with the third mate, viz. James Bas- 
tow, Frederick Mathew, Robert Hodgson, 
and James Bird. He considers these boys 
as common sailors, because they did the 
same duty as common sailors. James Bird 
is of respectable connexion. He knows 
nothingiof the rest. A son of the owner’s 
was on board, named David Brown, llio 
common sailors were not considered as 
gentlemen, llic general treatment that 
he received from Captain Stutld was very 
bad. Captain Studd on one occasion call¬ 
ed him into the cabin and gave him a glass 
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of wine. Witness could not say why he 
did not complain of Captain S. tilJ the 8th 
October, though he arrived on 6i!i Sep¬ 
tember, Was not present when the £'10 
pfissage money was paid to Captain Studd. 
He had a receijit, but lost it. It expressed 
that the money w'as for his passage to In¬ 
dia. lie received his appointment from 
the Court of Directors. Does not know 
that the court paid out of tlie i,’40 for 
the passage, lieccived a commission from 
the court. Docs not know whether his 
name was mentioned in any list of pas¬ 
sengers by Captain Studd. Never had 
shown his commission to Captain Studd. 
It was generally known on board that he 
was a volunteer for tlie marine. AV'itness 
was never in company with Captain Studd 
and his fatlier licfore he Icfr. Had never 
seen Captain Studd before he embarked. 
His brotljer went on hoard will) him at 
Portsmoutli, and remained 65 minutes on 
board, l.eft his father at I’orlsmouth. 
Ilis father slopped nine days at Ports¬ 
mouth. Witness thinks Captain S. came 
round with the sliip fioin Gravesend. Did 
not go on board the moment the ship ar¬ 
rived, but went the day after. Was not so 
constantly with his father ns to say that he 
and the captain had no conver'.ation on 
shore, but is sure his father never went on 
board. Does not think Captain S. is ac¬ 
quainted witli his family. Is sure his 
f.ither stiid that keeping watch would be 
for his good. Kiceived no instructions 
from Captain Studd in navigating during 
passage, but received them from Air. D.i- 
vies. Does not know why Air. D. gave 
him instruction; he gave him no reward. 
Tlierc were about 24 passengers, some in 
the military service; did nut observe any 
passenger present while he was being chas¬ 
tised. 

.loscpli Thomson.—Was boatswain of 
the i/r.To of Malown. Uemembers inflict¬ 
ing corporal punishment on the last wit¬ 
ness, by Captain Studd’s order, with a 
rope’s end, on 10th July. Captain S. was 
looking on, and said that if witness did 
not start Alackenzie he would start wit¬ 
ness. Struck the boy with his right hand, 
did not lay it on hard. The boy cried out, 
and shed tears when being flogged. Wit¬ 
ness could not say if the boy was liurt; he 
w.as not shamming, but cried afterwards 
when he went below. Recollects giving 
Alackenzie another beating, in the presence 
of two other boys, Roberts and Hodgson. 
Beat him on the second occasion by the 
order of Captain S., for being down in iiis 
watch. Gave only three or four blows to 
the boy, across his backi The boy cried a 
little, when started the second time, but 
did not run from him. CapUin Studd was 
standing by. 

Cross-examined.—On bis examination 
before the magistrates, did not give the 
same account then that he now does, as he 


did not then remember second starting. 
Denies having told the magistrate that he 
never struck the boy a second time by the 
captain's order. The rope used on both 
occasions was or inch thick. Has 
not talked to any body about the subject of 
the trial before this day. Witness told the 
magistrate that the starting he gave the boy 
would not have hurt a child.. In point 
of fact, the startings he gave the boy would 
not have hurt a child; though the l)oy 
cried, fur fear rather than for pain. Cap¬ 
tain S. did not say any thing while he was 
laying on. Witness showed an unwilling¬ 
ness to Sturt the boy, which caused Captain 
S. to threaten to start witness. Witness 
told Captain S. he thought it very im¬ 
proper to start the lad. Hu thought it 
improper to do so because he could not 
bring himself to flog a child. Witness is 
generally employed in flogging; he always 
flogs with a rope’s end. Some ships uso 
Ciils. The boy was generally called on 
board, Roderick Alackenric. It was ge¬ 
nerally known in the ship that he was a 
midshipman in the marine service. Saw 
the boy crying about a tpi.'irter of an hour 
after the starting, and sn|)posed it was 
from his own feelings. When lie is or¬ 
dered to flog, he takes the first rope that 
comes to hand. No sound proceeded 
from the blows. Air, Alackenzie was not 
confined, but loose wlien punished. IVit- 
ness had not been discharged from the 
//iTi> (•/* Malown before liis examination 
before the magistrate. Had had a few 
quarrels with some of the men before he 
was discharged. He had been on shore, 
and was a little the worse for liquor. 

Air. Mortcy, for the defence, drew the 
altcnlion of the jury to the indictment, 
which consisted of four counts; the two 
first was for aggravated assaults, while the 
two last merely charged the defendant with 
the common assault. On the evidence, 
Afr. Alorlcy contended it n-as impossible 
to find a verdict on the first count. lie 
had received no instruction to disparage 
the young gentleman on whose behalf the 
prosecution had been instituted; he was 
rather instructed to exalt him. He could 
not help considering the prosecution as 
very inconsiderate and uncalled-for, and 
he trusted that lie would l>c able to justify 
his client’s conduct, on the relative situa¬ 
tion of the parties; or, if not, that he 
would at least be able to prove that the as- 
s.ault was of a very mitigated character. 
The young gentleman belonged to the 
H. Company’s marine, and there was no 
doubt that, from tlic moment he became 
ail oflicer in that service, he could only be 
held responsible to martial law. But pre¬ 
vious to his actually assuming the duties, 
the dress and the responsibility of the ser¬ 
vice, he was clearly nothing else than a vo¬ 
lunteer, a mere recruit; and it would be 
just as irrational to suppose him an oflicer 
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in the full acceptation of the term, as it 
would be to call a recruit a soldier, and 
liable to martial Jaw. Tlie young gentle¬ 
man was, while on the voyage, an upprcii. 
tice to Captain Studd. Many young gen¬ 
tlemen were constantly sent on board as 
apprentices, in order to acquire knowledge 
that would be of future use to tlicin, and 
to get initiated in the duties and bardsl)ip 
of seamen, that tlicy iniglit bereafler be 
the better qualified to command. The 
gentlemen on board Die Hero of Mulown 
were so considered, and were constantly 
called “boys." A verdict against the de¬ 
fendant would be a fatal verdict fur the 
young gentlemen, and for all who might 
in future be embarked under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, because commanders would 
he induced to deny them the four months’ 
instructions they get, since tlicy nere only 
to he cnfarccd under tlie penalty of prose¬ 
cution. Mr. Moricy defended the conduct 
ofCaptain Studd on three separate grounds; 
t>iz. the declared wishes of the young gen¬ 
tleman’s parent, the custom of chastising 
apprentices, and the necessity of discipline 
being picserved between master and ap¬ 
prentices. If dugellatiou were risorted 
to, it was not to intiicl pain, but to bcnifit, 
by the awe it inspired, tlie subject on whom 
It was bestowed. The learned gentleman 
quoted Lord Stowe) I, to piote that a master 
mariner has power to inflict corporal jui- 
nishmeiit on an apprentice; but tlie pu¬ 
nishment must he moderate. lie (Mr. M.) 
did not mean to say that his client was 
blameless if he had inflicted gross cha<-tise- 
ment; but if it should ajipear that he had 
merely inflicted a little mild correction, 
the jury would see that he w.^s borne out 
by the law. 

Witnesses for the defence were then 
called. 

Roliert Hodgson, an apprentice to Ca]>. 
tain Studd, recollects Itubcrt Mnekerxie 
being started by the boatswain on lOtii 
July, a montli before the ship reached 
llumbay. Had heard 11. Mackenxie say 
that he was very little luirl by the starting. 
Never heard Mackenzie complain of ill 
usage by the captain but that once. He 
did the duty of the ship the same as tlie 
other boys; docs not recollect any other 
starting. Witness is training up to be a 
mate. Considered Mr. Mackenzie was 
working his passage out. Has heard Mr. 
Mackenzie say he paid his passage out. 
Has not heard how much. Witness him¬ 
self has lieen started, hut it only smarted a 
little. Never saw any marks on Macken¬ 
zie’s person. 

William Roberts.—Was in the Hero of 
Mttlovm during the last voyage. Was one 
of the boys in the watch with Mackenzie. 
Remembers his being started on tlic poop. 
Witness was not liurt much. Did not 
tliink Mackenzie was much hurt. Wit¬ 
ness is sixteen. 
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Cross-examined.—Is a boy, not an ap¬ 
prentice ; his name is in ship’s articles; 
he signed it there himself; does not mess 
with the third mate. 

Mr. Robert Liddell.—Is on the medical 
establishment of tliis presidency. Came 
out R passenger of the Hero of Maiowrt. 
Is acquainted with the father of Macken¬ 
zie, and had sonic conversation sviih him 
regarding liiin. W^ns not empowered to 
make any communication to the captain 
about the boy. Ofltoii saw tlie boy on the 
voyage ; never observed any ill-trc.-itineiit 
towards Iiim; he was treated like tiic 
otliers. lie lias seen him pull a rope, and 
go aloft. A lad named llrowu did tlie 
same duty. 

David Brown came out in the Hero of 
Maloii'ii, and messed with the third officer. 
Is son to the owner of the ship, and 
nephew to Capt. Studd. Is fourteen yeais 
old. I’erformed the same duty as Rlac- 
ken/ie. Never heard him complain at the 
third mate’s mess of liaving been ill treat¬ 
ed, but only that he had been beaten once 
nr twice. Is not an apprentice; nor has 
he signed ship’s articles. Was once started. 
Did the same duty as Mackenzie. 

Mr. rtiilij) Bacon, of tlie civil scrv'cc, 
was a passenger with Capt. Studd. Had 
several opportunities of seeing how Capt. 
Studd treated the boys. Saw no partiality 
on Ids part. 

Mr. Craven was a passenger in the Jfero 
(f Mclou'u. Is superintendent of IJ.M.’s 
ship-building yard. Has been to sea. 
Had not an oppoitunity of knowing any 
thing of Capt. Studd’s behaviour to the 
buys: had known of no ill treatment. 
Capt. S.’s general conduct was kind and 
con'-iderate. 

Mr. John Duncan, second officer of the 
IsuMla, now lying in the harbour, has 
made several voyages to India. During 
those voyages there have often been boys, 
volunteers of the Marine. 

Tfic Chief Justice (Sir James Dewar}, in 
summing up, told the Jury that tlicy must 
aequit the defendant on the two first 
counts, as it was quite clear from tlie evi¬ 
dence tliat the punishment iiad not been 
severe or cruel, as the boy had not suffered 
from it, and it appeared that it had not 
hurt him much, the assault not having 
been at all aggravated. They must tlicrc- 
fore find their verdict of guilty upon the 
counts for a common assault, should they 
bo of opinion tliat the captain was not 
jiistitied in the punishment he ordeicd. 
'I'lic learned judge said, that lie acquitted 
Captain -Studd entirely of evciy thing like 
malice, and that ho believed lie had pu¬ 
nished tlie boy from a mistaken idea of his 
power, and of the relative situation the 
boy stood to liim. He gave him full 
credit for the high character the witnes.ses 
had given him for kindness and mild 
treatment, and tliat (licrc had been nothing 
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in his conduct liko ill usago or iil-wiil 
towards the boy. But these were matters, 
he observed, for the consideration of the 
Court in mitigation of tlicir sentence, and 
not for tile Jury. They were circum¬ 
stances which had nothing to do with 
their verdict | their duty and province were 
Co say whetlier the assault had or had not 
been committed, and of that tlicy could 
have no doubt, as there had been no cose 
of justification proved. 

The Jury, according to this direction, 
hrouglit in their verdict of Guilty on the 
tliird and fourtlt counts, for common 
assaults. « 

Tlie sentence of the Court was a fine of 
3,000 rupees. 

Tlie CVihy Justice said, Mr. Justice Sey¬ 
mour concurred with liim in tiie amount 
of the fine. It was to mark the thing, 
and os an example. 

On the 24th, the Court complained of 
some misrepresentations in the report of 
this trial in the Bombay Courier, from 
wlicncc tlic aforegoing particulars are 
abridged. Tiic C/ii^ Justice said, that the 
report of his charge and judgment was 
incorrect iu many rcspccLs; that words 
hud been ascribed to him wliieli he never 
used, and much that be had said had been 
left out. He was unwilting to adopt pro¬ 
ceedings against the reporter in the pre¬ 
sent instance, but lie owed it to himself 
not to allow any of tlie remarks be might 
make in the course of the performance of 
his duties to be stultified and misrepre¬ 
sented. 

Mr. Justice Seymour remarked, tliat, 
previous to coming to India, he had laid 
it down as a rule of conduct for himself, 
never to take in any of the papers of this 
presidency, in order that lie might not be 
biassed by any thing that might appear in 
them ; that, tlicrefore, lie should not have 
seen the report of the trial of Captain 
Studd if his attention had not been parti- 
ticularly directed to it: tha^ having pe. 
rused it, he would have no hesitation in 
saying, that it was a gross distortion and 
misrepresentation of Sir James Dewar’s 
charge and judgment, fur that language 
had been put into his mouth which he 
had never employed, and much, that was 
important to a correct understanding of 
the motives of his learned brother, bad 
been omitted. Mr. Justice Seymour fur. 
ther observed, that tlie evidence in tliis 
case had been incorrectly given, and words 
attributed to one of the witnesses which 
never were used;—tliat the whole pro¬ 
ceeding was a contempt of court, and 
punishable accordingly. 

What is most extraordinary, the editor 
of the Courier confesses that the words 
referred to, in the evidence of one of the wit¬ 
nesses (Thompson), by Mr. Justice Sey¬ 
mour, were “ not actually usedand he 
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palliates Uiis Instance of wilful sophistica¬ 
tion by a most amusing plea“ Our 
error lay in cjvm’wwg tbal latitude in rejwrl 
which, we believe, iu England is not olyected 
to, when it does not affect the main facts oT 
the case." 

Tliis prosecution has formed a subject 
of remark at Calcutta, where a communi¬ 
cation, or prctcniied communication, from 
Bombay, has been publislicd (in the 
Ifurkaru, we believe), condemning tlic 
sentence as too severe, and stigmatizing 
the conduct of Sir C. Malcolm, the super- 
inlendcnt of the Bombay Marine, for 
originating the prosecution. We subjoin 
the observations of the Calcutta Oov. Gazette 
on both points:— 

It may be a palliation, hut is no ex¬ 
cuse, for the commander of the vessel to 
say that he erred through mistake; for 
some mistakes arc reparable, others are 
irreparable, and this is one of the latter. 
To a young gentleman and his friends 
nothing can compensate for siicii a gross 
outrage,—for such a signal act of degra¬ 
dation. Viewing, then, as wc do, the assault 
as one of a very grave and insulting 
nature, wc do not tliink the damages by 
any means excessive. Here was a young 
officer and gentleman, who liad paid for 
his passage, branded witli a mark of public 
infamy; and it became absolutely neces¬ 
sary, for the honour of the service to which 
he belonged, that the stigma should Iks 
wiped away in a serious manner. If any 
unconcerned per:;on thinks the damages 
excessive, let him fairly imagine him.sclf 
in this young gentleman’s place, and say 
how, for the sake of .3000 rs., he would 
like to be started at the gangway of a ship, 
and ailerwards go through the ordeal of 
a public trial before he could get any 
redress? 

“ An unworthy attempt has liecn made 
by an anonymous correspondent, in a co¬ 
temporary journal, to asperse the head of 
the marine service, for liis supposed inter¬ 
ference on this occasion, in favour, not 
only of the ill-used youth himself, but of 
the whole service. The attempt, however, 
will recoil on the writer; for it would 
require more ability tlian his production 
evinces, to enlist sympathy on the side of 
the oppressor against the party exposing 
unjustifiable aggression, and standing no¬ 
bly forward to redress the injury of one, 
who would be otherwise, in all probabi¬ 
lity, quite friendless. The writer himself, 
indeed, even when he would fain derogate 
from tliat distinguished person’s merits, 
unwittingly pays him a compliment, when 
he represents him as sensitively alive to the 
honour of the corps he commands, who, 
whatever he may say to the contrary, have 
experienced that in him they have a feel¬ 
ing friend and protector." 

(C) 
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PIRACY, 

Tlic reports which have been in circula¬ 
tion in the settlement fur the last few 
days, regardinir n flaring act of piracy, 
niul the accounts of the increasing numbers 
of these lawless marauders in this imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, have contributed, 
aitd very justly, to excite, in no small 
degree, the fears of the native merchants 
fur the security of their property. It 
appears they arc all, more or less, in the 
haliit of shipping goods on their own 
account by the native craft, to the various 
adjacent ports, and also of selling on cre¬ 
dit to the traders themselves; and arc 
almost entirely dependent upon the regu¬ 
larity of the returns, to enable them to 
meet their engagements to the Kuiopeau 
merchants, who are their principal credi¬ 
tors here. If these wretches aic allowed 
to increase and multiply, and commit their 
depredations upon the peaceable traders, 
within a few hours’ sail of ihis'port, without 
either check or control, the cuiise<|uenccs, 
in a very short time, cannot f.)il to become 
serious. The most respectable native mer¬ 
chants seem to be perfectly astonished th.it 
no efforts svhatevcr arc used on the part of 
Government to put a stop to the desolating 
progress of these dating plunderers; and 
wc think, with them, that it is high lime 
that some attempt should be made by 
some one to destroy then), or, at all 
events, to chase them out of the haunts in 
which they now lurk. If the trade of this 
settlement is of any importance at all, it 
is surely wotthy of being protected against 
the depredations of these robbers; and 
that its existence is not altogether a matter 
of perfect indill'ereiicc may he inferred 
from the amount of imports for 18'J7-‘J8, 
which, according to the statement pub¬ 
lished ill the Siiignjmre Clirotiich' of the 
1 Ith of September last, amounted to neailj 
iilleen millions of sicca rupees. Wc have 
occasion to know, likewise, that, during 
the List three months merely, not less than 
from ^-lOjOOOtojfSO.OOO worth of British 
manufactured goods have been disposed of 
in this place, wliicli is, at all events, pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that Singapore, as a 
mart for our manufactures, is not entirely 
valueless to die mother country. 

It is tlic opinion of one of the most 
experienced commanders in (he Straits, 
that, unless some vigorous measures are 
speedily adopted for the purpose of check 
ing the progress of the pirates, they will 
shortly become as numerous and as despe¬ 
rate as they were before a single Kuropean 
settlement was founded in these ports; but 
if proper means are used without delay, 
and followed up with spirit, the Straits 
may\>e almost completely cleared of them 
in the course of a few months, and at 
comparatively tri/ling expense. If, then. 


this is really the case (and that it is so we 
have not the slightest doubt), how hap¬ 
pens it that no attempts whatever arc made 
to expel these daring filundcrcrs from our 
shores ? Why this worse thin stoical in¬ 
difference to the interests and commercial 
prosperity of these settlements?—Stag. 
Clirori., Se]tl. 10. 

TRADE WITH CAMPAR, 

Campnr is an ancient Malayan state on 
die cast coast of Sumatra, lying between 
the rivers of Sink and Dancer. The inoutli 
of the Canipar river is situated in about 
O’liS'N. latitinle, and 102° .'51' K. longi¬ 
tude, and extends in a southerly direction 
a -.hort distance inland, and then branches 
off to the right and left. The country on 
the left branch of the river is called Cam- 
par Kiri, iind that on the right is denonii. 
nated Campar K.’iiiiiii, or hft and righl 
Campar. Tor twelve or fourteen day-.’ 
journey up each hraiicli of (he river the 
country is described as being low and flat, 
and to the extent of a mile or two on each 
side it is said to be in a slate of tolerable 
cultivalioM. The hanks of both rivers, wc 
arc told, arc studded with villages, but 
that the right hraiieli is more populous, 
and the country under better cultivation. 
'J'lie principal iirodiiciions arc rice, coco 
and betel-nuts, gambier, sugar-cane, and 
rattans. The people of Cainjiar cany on 
a very considerable trade with the inhahl. 
tniits of the interior, and with Singapore, 
'i'he iiiliiihilaiits of the central districts 
bring eodee .and eusiia, which they baiter 
for various kinds of Imii.in and Kiiroptaii 
manufactures wliieli the prows take from 
Singapore. 

The trade of Campar with this seltlo- 
inciit is entirely in the hands of Malays 
(there being no Chinese settlers there), 
and is carried on hy means of small prows 
of from 50 to U(K) pituls burden, wliitli 
regularly visit us monthly, in small fleets 
of tell or twelve plows. The numerous 
straits in this ncighliourhood, but more 
particularly those near the coast of Suma¬ 
tra, arc said to be infested with pirates, 
which obliges these traders to come in 
fleets for mutual protection. They carry 
from fifteen to thirty men, and are armed 
with two long brass guns, spears, swords, 
&c., which render them iormidublc oppo¬ 
nents to the pirates; so miuii so, indeed, 
that they are seldom or never attacked. 
The cargoes these vessels bring here con¬ 
sist principally of coffee, but tlicy also 
bring a few piculs of gambier, beus’-wax, 
twine, and cassia, of an inferior (juality; 
likewise elcpliants’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, 
and a few rattans. They vary in value, 
according to the size of the prow, from 
500 to '2,000 Sp. drs. Tiiesc articles they 
very readily dispose of, almost immediately 
on tlicir arrival, to the Chinese merclrants, 
and receive in return blue and unbleaehed 
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Ma<lras clotlis; raw silk and cotton; Eu- immediately killed. Tlic iiativeB also slioot 
rope shirtings, camhrics, and chintzes; the elephant with a kind of long musket 
Batick and imitation liatick hanilkcrchicfs which is made in the country, but they 
and salendangs; camblets; lead; iron; arc chiefly destroyed as we have described, 
stt'cl; gold tlire.id (China); Java tobacco; The rhinoceros, we are informed, they in- 
sticklac, &c. &c. These ]>rows invariably variably shoot. 

belong to the people who live near the Colfce, however, ns we have already 
mouth of (he river, from whom the traders observed, is their princijtal article of import 
who visit us dial ter them for the voj-age. into this settlement, which, it appears, is 
l‘or a prow of twenty piculs burden they brought a very considerable distance from 
pay thirty Spanish dollars, and engage to the interior, to the vicinity of Camper, 
return w'ithin two months. The principal where it is bartered for the description of 
part of the cargo belongs to the nakodah, goods the traders take from Singapore. 
«>r captain, but every one of the crew also This coilee, we arc told, is brought from 
has a small share, 'llicy usually remain the rich country of Mcnangknhow, the 
here about a fortnight each trip; but as ancient scat of tlic IMalay.-., and from the 
they caniint all finish their business at one Limapuloli country, which are situated in 
lime, they always wait for each other a the very centre of the island, and arc coii- 
few days, that they may all return again sequently several days* jonriicy inland. It 
in company. On their arri\al at Campar, is entirely conveyed from tlie place of its 
after discharging their cnigoes, and deli- production to Campar on men’s heads, and 
yering up their prows to the owners, they in veiy small quantities at a time. The 
immediately proceed to the disposal of inland tiaders, we are informed, come 
their respective adventures, which they down in small panics of eight or ten men, 
generally hawk about the country, and two of whom only carry about half a 
dispose of in small quantities at a lime, picul of coflee each, the remainder being 
and so slowly, that they are not uufre- laden with provisions, &c. for the sunport 
quently two or three months in getting of the party on the way. Not less'than 
quit of a whole cargo. They generally 8(X) or lOtX) piculs of this coffee are 
barter their goods for produce, and as soon brought here by the Campar prows montli- 
us they have got a sufficient cargo col- ly, and as it is all conveyed from the 
lected for a prow, tliey immediately return interior in tills exceedingly dilatory man- 
with it to Singapore. ner, it is very evident that the popul.ition 

The liees’-wax, ivory, rhinoceros’horns, of the ilisti lets which produce it must he 
and gamhier aic obtained in the coiintiy very gieat. As this coffee, likewise, is 
of Campar, and are to he had at all the the produce of the eoiiiitrics in the inle- 
priiicipal villages on the hunks of the liver, liur, it will he setii that uiir trade with 
'J'lic ele])liant and ihiiioccios arc said to them, through Campar alone, is not by any 
he nnnicrous; the former they procure means very incoiisiduialilo; for, if we siip- 
chiefly by means of poison, and the latter pose that 100 of these plows, bringing lOO 

by shooting. 'I’lic elepliaiit, it appears, piculs of coffee each, come here aiiiuially, 

frequently makes very destiuctivc incur- and that it hiiiigs viollars per picul, it 
sions into tliu plantations of sugar-canes will give us the res))ectnblc sum of 6'5,000 

during the night, and if he is once allowed dollars as the annual amount of our trade 

to do so with Iiiipiii-.ity, anil to retire with the IMenangkahow country by this 
unmolested into the foiests, lie is sure to means only,— Sing. C/iroti., Si'pt.'l-i. 
repeat his visit the following night, and ___ 

again commit his ileprcdations on the same 

spot. Wherever the inaiks of these huge trade vvitu the west coast of bohnfo. 
animals are discovered, there the Alalays 'llio commerce between Singapore and 
set their traps, which consist of a few slips the West Coast of the island of Borneo is 
of sugar-cane, hollowed out in the centre, c.irried on with the vaiious native ports in 
and filled with various kinds of fruits the country of Borneo Proper, situated 
which the elephant is known to fcctl upon, between Tanjong Dattoo and the northern 
which fruits are previously pounded until extremity of the islanil, and with the Uutch 
they become of the consistence of paste, settlements of Sambas, Mainpavva, and 
and into which a copious dose of a very Pontiniiak. The whole of this trade is 
powerful iniueral poison is infused. To conducted by Malays and Bugis, in prows 
render tliis dose the more palatcable, the belonging to tlie different ports from 
Malays wash the outside of the canes with whence they come, of from 3(X) to 1,200 
salt and water, these animals being exceed' piculs burtlicii. 

ingly partial to any thing salt. The slips The jirows from Borneo Proper arc 
of cane are placed in the ground during chiefly of the burthen of from 800 to 1,200 
the day, where the marks of the elephant piculs; they carry from forty to sixty men 
have been discovered, and the following each, and are, like tnost other native ves- 
inorning he is either found dead, or so sels, well armed with long brass guns 
intoxicated with the poison, as to be una- (Idas), as well as with spears, swords, and 
ble to effect his escape, and is, of course, other small arms. About fifteen or twenty 
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of these vessels trade with this port, and 
generally make two voyages in Uie course 
of the year. Their imports principally 
consist of pepper, camphor, bces’-wax, 
birds’ nests, tortoise-shell, mothcr-o’-pearl 
shells, and pearls ; and each cargo, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the vessel, is said to be 
worth from 2,000 to 8,000 Spanish dollars. 
These cargoes they very readily dispose of 
here to the resident Chinese merchants, in 
barter for blue and white Madras cloths, 
Sengal chintzes and white goods, Europe 
chintzes and longrloths, iron, steel, cot¬ 
ton twist, in blue, red, and white, blue 
and yellow nankeens, Chinese gold thread, 
&c. These traders take no opium, as tliat 
drug is not allowed to be used by any of 
the natives of Borneo Proper. 

From the particulars we have been able 
to collect from the Chinese merchants who 
deal with these people, and from the traders 
themselves, we should think that the an¬ 
nual amount of our trade with the natives 
of that part of the island, docs not fall 
short of 60,000 or 70,000 Spanish dollars. 

Our trade with the three Dutch settle¬ 
ments, however, is much more considera¬ 
ble. From Sambas about fifteeu or twenty 
prows, visit us every six months, each 
bringing from 60 to 500 buiikals of gold 
dnst, according to the means of the trader. 
The Sambas prows bring scarcely any 
thing else besides gold dust, on account of 
the lieavy duties uprni all other articles 
exported to a British port. From Mam- 
pawa and Pontianak about twenty or thirty 
prows come liere twice a year, with gold 
dust, diamonds, tin, and rattans. The ex¬ 
port duty on all articles from these places, 
exported to a British settlement, is twelve 
per cent., except on gold and diamonds, 
which arc free. Tlie difTercnt cargoes 
from these settlements arc said to vary in 
value from 2,000 to 20,000 dollars, and 
we arc told that not less than filly sepa- 
rate arrivals take place in the course of the 
year. If we take the number of arrivals 
at fifty, and the value of each cargo at 
5,000 dollars, which we believe is consi¬ 
derably under the average, the annual value 
of imports from these tltrec settlements 
will amount to no less a sum than 250,000 
Spanish dollars. In return, these traders 
chiefly take Bengal and Madras piecc- 
gooils and iron. They take no British 
manufactured cottons, and no opium, in 
consequence of the protection the Dutch 
kindly give to the trade of the mother 
country and licr colonics by their prohibi¬ 
tory duties. With the view, no doubt, of 
confining the' trade of ,thc various Dutch 
settlements with each other, and of pre¬ 
venting any part of it from falling into 
the hands of the English, they have very 
wisely imposed a duty of thirty-five per 
rant, on all British manufketured cottons 
imported from any British possession, 
knowing the predilection of alt the natives 
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for British goods, and thinking, probably, 
that they will be compelled to go to Java 
for them, where they know they cannot be 
obtained previous to their haring paid to 
the government of Java an import duty of 
thirty per rant., and in addition to which 
the native trader is compelled to pay an 
export duty of six per cent.; or expecting, 
probably, that they will invest the proceeds 
of their cargoes in Netherlands manufac¬ 
tures. At all events, the system which is 
pursued by the Dutch is expected to have 
the salutary effect of keeping the trade of 
their numerous settlements in their own 
bauds, so tliat they may reap the exclusive 
benefit of all the commerce which is car. 
ried on by the inhabitants of the various 
stations under their government. To 
eil'cct this, every obstacle is thrown in the 
way of these people trading with us; for 
althoiigli the Dutch authorities cannot 
refuse them a port-clearance for Singapore, 
yet they annoy them by every means in 
their power, and use every cllbrt to induce 
them to go to Java, so that it lias now be¬ 
come a common practice with thc.se people 
to clear out for Samaning, Gria.see, or 
some other port in Java. Even this, how¬ 
ever, docs not exempt them from paying 
the same export duties as if they cleared 
for Singapore; for the Dutch have found 
from experience, that, notwithstanding 
their regularly clearing outwards for a 
Dutch port, still they invariably return 
from Singapore. The natives have been 
driven to this expedient in order, in some 
measure, to avoid the annoyances to which 
they were subjected when they openly de¬ 
clared that they intended to proceed to 
this place, to escape which, they most 
willingly pay the duty thus exacted from 
them by those who wish to be considered 
as die protectors of commerce. The trade 
in opium being entirely monopolized by 
the Dutch governroeiUs, the drug is of 
course not allowed to be imported by the 
natives on any terms. 

The system of imposing enormous du¬ 
ties and prohibitions on one particular 
branch of trade with the view of benefiting 
another, is very seldom, if ever, the means 
of producing the eflects intended, but, on 
the contrary, is almost uniformly attended 
with very pernicious consequences to tlie 
general commerce the places where it 
is pursued, os it necessarily tends to turn 
the industry of the people out of its natu¬ 
ral channel. This, indeed, is the conse¬ 
quence of the Dutch policy in India, and 
it is well known that it has not been the 
means of promoting the prosperity of 
either the governors or governed. From 
the preceding observations it will be seen, 
tliat the commercial regulations in force at 
their settlements on Borneo are not very 
well calculated to answer the purposes for 
which tliey were established; for if they 
produced tlie desired effects, we should 
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never see a nngle prow from any of those 
settlements in this place; and as to their 
benefiting the home manufactures, wo 
cannot see in what way they do so, for 
tlioy are not the means of inducing, much 
less of compelling, one additional prow to 
go to any port where a single piece of the 
Netherlands manufactures is to be had; 
and such, we are told, is the distaste for 
tliosc goods amongst the natives, that the 
few prows which usually tra<le with the 
ports of Java never purchase one piece, 
and there is not such a thing to bo seen, by 
any chance, either in Siiinbas, Alainpawa, 
or Pontianuk. These regulations, no 
doubt, tend to prevent the iiitroductioii of 
British cottons into those places; but we 
are nut aware that this circumstance is of 
any material advantage to the Dutch, as 
India piece-goods, from the British jjresi- 
deiicles of Bengal and Madras, arc itn. 
ported by the natives instead of them, from 
the British settlement of Singapore. In¬ 
dian piece-goods imported from a British 
port certainly pay double duties in a 
Dutch port, but the natives, no doubt, find 
it much more advantageous to trade with 
us and pay a duty of twelve per cent, on 
the goods they take back, than traffic 
with tlic Dutch on their own terms, or 
they would not continue to carry on such 
an extensive trade with this port; and if 
tliu Dutch were to lower the duty on 
British manufactures to twelve per cent, 
also, there is little doubt but their finances, 
which we believe arc not in the most pros¬ 
perous state, would soon feel the benefit 
of the measure, and it could not possibly 
injure their trade in the maiuifaclures of 
the mother country, as no such trade ex¬ 
ists. As to the opium monopoly, there is 
no question but that if the trade in that 
article were placed on the same footing as 
other Indian produce, that the revenue 
arising from the exclusive trade would 
speedily be very considerably increased. 
From every thing we can learn, the con. 
sumption of opium in Sambas, Pontianak, 
and Mampawa, and their dependencies, is 
very considerable, although the govern¬ 
ment disposes of but a very few chests, 
not more in the whole three settlements, 
it is said, than twenty or thirty chests 
annually. If this branch of trade were 
placed on tho same footing as Indian 
piece goods, we are told that not less than 
400 chests annually would be legally im¬ 
ported into those places, and a duty of 
twelve per cent. chccTfuIly paid; instead of 
which, we suspect (alUiough it does not 
appear in the list of exports from this 
place), that an immense quantity is now 
smuggled, from w'bich, of course, no reve¬ 
nue is derived. If an ad vatorem duty of 
twelve per cent, were levied on all that 
would be imported, it would doubtless 
amount to considerably more than the 
profits-oriung from the disposal of a few 
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chests, and it would also prevent smug¬ 
gling ; so that the abolition of Uie mono¬ 
poly would be beneficial to both the go¬ 
vernment and the people, as it would 
increase the revenue of the one, and give 
a fresh stimulus to the honest industry of 
tl»e other. We cannot prevail upon our¬ 
selves, however, with so many examples 
before our eyes, even to indulge a hope, 
that the Dutch government will ever be 
induced by any considerations to abandon 
a lino of policy, wbicb, they must have 
been long aware, is alike injurious to 
their own interests and to that of those 
over whom tliey rule.— SS/jg. C/iron., Kov. .5. 


IDmta. 

Tlie rcimliurgh Cazrlle states that the 
Shall of Perhia has rewarded a poet of 
Tehran, who composed an ode for bis ina- 
jesty’s birth-day, iii a manner somewhat 
odd to our apprehensions; he presented 
the bard with a pair of trowsers of hippo, 
potainus hide, without seam, the buttons 
of which arc topazes; and a pair of bus. 
kins made of the skin of the luusk.rat, 
with clasps of massive gold. 


Ilic Dmhrfoy and Cyrene arrivcil here 
about a fortnight ago, from Bangkok the 
latter end of August, and have succeeded 
in disposing of the princiiial part of their 
cargoes, which consisted together of about 
3,000 piculs of sugar of an inferior qua¬ 
lity, some rice, and sapan-wood. When 
the Cyrene left Siam (‘22d Aug.) there 
were three square-rigged vessels, all 
Arabs, waiting tliere till the new sugar 
came down. The Hiwl had a few hun¬ 
dred piculs on board, and was expected to 
leave for Singapore shortly after the Cy- 
rette. Both tlie Doehrioy and Cyrene have 
sailed again for Bangkok, but they have 
not taken up many goods, as that market 
is said to be very much overstocked both 
with Europe and Indian piece-goods. 
Sugar it is said is expected to bo equally 
as high, if not higher, than it has ever been 
before; if so, we expect that llic Europe 
vessels will find some difficulty in getting 
dead weight; for Siam sugar, at the rates 
at which it 1ms been here for the last two 
seasons, cannot make a very favourable re- 
mitance.—An". Chron. Oct. 22. 


IDapait. 

Tlie seizure of Dr. Sicbold took place 
under tho following circumstances-An 
astronomer of Jeddo, the capiul, had given 
him a great number of charts of the coun¬ 
try, wliich reaching Uic knowledge of tlio 
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magistrates of Nangasaki, whore Dr. Sie- 
bohi reskicd, they arrested him, sind seized 
his papers, which were subjected to a rigid 
c\ainiiiation. He has been very mildly 
treated in his confinement (contrary to 
what has been reported), anrl it is expected 
he will be shortly permitted to leave the 
country. 

Cfjtna* 

MISCELLAN r.otrs. 

Vrimi Dhcii>Iinc .—His imperial majesty 
has been reading the orders issued by his 
late father, “ the benevolent and enlight¬ 
ened emperor,” and among the rest finds 
one issued concerning prisons in Canton. 
It was in the tenth year of his reign, the 
period of Admiral Drury’s expedition to 
Chin.'i, when Na-yen.chiiig, now imperial 
commissioner in Iliicharia, w.as governor 
of this province. Beside the government 
prisons belonging to the district of Canton 
and Wliampo,!, the police runners had pri¬ 
vate places of cunfineniciit for the perpe- 
tratois of small ofTcnces, accused persons, 
and witnesses, whom it was necessary to 
retain to give esidence. In these piivatc 
prisons, as they arc called, many persons 
were kept in custody till they died. In 
Nan-ha«‘ district there were as many as 
fifty-three; and in Pwan-yu distiict, ele¬ 
ven. In these places, when those taken 
into custody woiilii not pay, or could not 
pay, the extortions of tlie police, they were 
illused and starved, till many innocent 
persons, his m.ijesty says, died of Inmgor. 
He compares their condition to being in 
the dark prison of hell. In addition to 
tlu'se places, there were j)risoiis for women 
accused of crimes, who were delivered 
over to female police. These persons, 
when young women were delivered to 
them, forced them by ill-ns.igc to hire 
their persons to dehaiicliees, that they 
might obtain a part of the price of prosti¬ 
tution, Such is the .statement made hy 
the late emperor. His present m.-ijcsly is 
apprehensive tliat tlic same cruel practices 
still exist in all piirts of the empire ; he 
therefore issues orders to all governors of 
provinces, to inquire into the conduct of 
local magistrates in respect to prisons, and 
interdict all places of private confiiicmcnt. 

About six years ago, a liundred and 
thirty persons died in prison at Canton 
during one of the w inter months .—Canton 
Meg. 

Sacnjiccs ,—Tito emperor has ordered sn- 
crillce.s to be offered, by special messengers 
from court, at the tombs of ancient mo- 
narebs, to Confucius; to the North Sea: 
to the long white mountain in Manebow 
Tartary; to mountains on the west, cast, 
bouth, and centre of the empire; to the 
Boutlicrn ocean, or China Sea; to tlie 
groat rivers, &c. &c. This idvktrous iiio- 


narcb calls Christianity, as be knows it, a 
“ depraved religion.—-/Wd. 

Smuggling .— An order of court has been 
received at Canton to adopt some more 
effectual measures to prevent the illicit ex¬ 
port of Sycee silver, and the import of 
contraband goods: the local government 
bus issued a proclamation on the subject, 
and given special orders to all civil and 
military officers on the coast to be on the 
alert. 

The Drama.-^A letter from Macao, 
published in a Calcutta paper, gives the 
following particulars respecting tiie Clii- 
nesc drama: 

“ The passion of the Chinese for thea¬ 
trical amusement is very general, and the 
provision for hiring a company of players 
at least once or twice a year, forms a regu¬ 
lar palish rate on all householders. It is 
not meant to imply that it is legally so, hut 
all who would exempt themselves from 
such tax iimst be content to have them¬ 
selves ranked in the scale of sellisli nig¬ 
gards. A committee of inan.'igcinent, 
cliosen annually by their predecessors, ami 
consisting of from ten to twenty mem- 
hers, where the parisli may he rated at 
from four to five hundred householders, 
have the care of colieeting the subscription, 
providing a good company of perfoi mers, 
and erecting a suilable stage. In Canton 
there .nrc about tliirt} companies of native 
players, besides (ihuut ten of others from 
beyond tlic river, as peojile from the up¬ 
per provinces are called. A company is 
generally composed of from forty to seven¬ 
ty persons, and excepting about ten or 
twelve who take the principal parts, the 
rest aie paid at fiom tw'cnty and thirty to 
l.‘jO dull.IIS per annum: those who enact 
the superior parts, in whicli nic comprised 
female characters, ileities and cmiierors, 
generals and ministers, biiiroons and 
clow ns, can earn from UOO to 1,(KX) dol¬ 
lars per annum, iicsidcs their living, wiiich 
It always at the cost of the manager. The 
usual price jiaid for the peiTurmancc of a 
set of plajs, such as occupy the greater 
paitof a day, is from sixty to seventy dol- 
l.irs, and an engagement is, generally 
sjicaking, for five, six, or seven days. 
TJierc is a law which prohibits the con¬ 
tinuation of any performance in Canton 
after six o’clock p.in. ; but in the suburbs 
it is not stn'cliy enforced, llngagcnients 
for parties at private houses prove the 
most profitable service for the actor; hero 
they perform during the long-protracted 
hour of dinner ; and it is considered a 
proper compliment to the host, for the 
guest to send money to the stage. Though 
it is not comma ilfaul for ladies to appear 
openly at a play, yet, when the perform¬ 
ance is in the neighbourhood of any con¬ 
venient apartments, they are allowed to 
view it from behind a bamboo screen, so 

contrived lliat tliosc outside siiould not see 
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them, whilst they from the inside see all 
that goes on without. The Canton actors 
aflect to carry on their dialogue in the 
Mandarin tongue, but it is so murderously 
spoken hy them, that few people of cfluca- 
tion find pleasure in their performances, 
whilst with the lower orders they arc grand 
favourites. In feats of tumbling they arc 
decidedly pre-eminent. It happened, some 
ten years back, that one of these companies 
caused a disturbance in the city, which 
ended in the death of several individuals. 
Since tliat period they have been wholly 
interdicted from within the city walls. 
Tiiey have probably not suffered so much 
ns might be, expected, from this prohi¬ 
bition, as the neighbourhood of the public 
officers is a notoriously bud ground for 
any but the peo])le of government to thrive 
in. The up-country players, who have 
all the engagements of the government 
offices to themselves, never realize, it is 
said, more than half their usual rcniuiiera- 
tion u]>on such occasions. Several of the 
native companies go tlieir rounds to the 
towns and villages of the jjrovinces two or 
three times a year; mostly arrange<l so as 
to accommodate the birth-days of the idols 
in the did'erciit temples.” 

A writer in the Canton Ri-;(istrr, with 
reference to the drama in China, tiius 
coiilriists the law’ and the pr.sctice ; 

“ The faw of the ease is, that all oflicers 
of government, and piivate individuals 
likewise, who leceive comedians into tlieir 
house to represent emperors, empre-.ses, 
sages, and gods, shall be punished with a 
hundred blows. 'L'lic reason assigned for 
this law is, that the gieat ])er->onages just 
enumerated, among wliicli gods are the 
last, are all deserving of awe and respect; 
but to represent them on llie stage, by pro¬ 
fligate come.lians, is to desecrate them, and 
bring them into coutemjit, therefore (be 
practice is dis.illoncd. 'i'hc theatrical re¬ 
presentation of gods, thoiigb but last, is in 
a note said to be worst. To act such plays 
on temporary stages erected in the streets, 
is a crime to be punished w'ith one hun¬ 
dred cudgel blows, and the pillory for one 
month; and all standard-baiincr-Tarturs 
in office, who go to a play-garden, are sen¬ 
tenced by law to a hundred blows, and a 
subsequent court of inquiry. 

Now for the practin; of the case, having 
already beard the law. ITis imperial majes¬ 
ty, ministers of state, kings, princes, gover¬ 
nors, judges, sherilfs, and magistrates, gene¬ 
rals,a«lmir.als, captains, lieutenants, squires; 
gentlemen, and plebeians—the black-hair¬ 
ed people of Cliina—all, without a frag¬ 
ment of exception, are yearly, monthly, 
and some of them daily in the habit of act¬ 
ing, and seeing acted, emperors, empresses, 
sages, and gods; even the Chinese su¬ 
preme god, HiC. &c., on the stage, at home, 
and in the streets. And what is worse 


tlian representing gods, the Chinese stage 
often represents vice in ita grossest forms.” 

Solemn Iri/ling.—The lIHth No. of the 
Peking Gazelle contains sirtcen jmges from 
the criminal board concerning a light, its 
cause and consequences, between a soldier 
and bis commanding olficer. The soldier 
was di link. The officer slapped him with 
his open hand, and the soldier, with his 
fist, struck his corrector on the right side 
of the head, rather u hard blow. 'I'licy 
closed. I'lie soldier, Cliang-gan, got liold 
of the oHicer’s tail, and the officer, Ch.iiig- 
secn-paun collared the soldier to drag bini 
to the giiard-liousc, Ac. This impuitant 
transaction was l.iid regularly before Ids 
imperial majesty ! 

Tlic late order, which was in force for a 
short time, for levying a prohibitory duty 
on all liritish goods ex|)oitcd from the co - 
lollies to this island, h.as been abandoned. 

Indian pice arc to be discontinued ns 
copper currency in the colony, and liriiisll 
copper money alone used. 


(iTitpe Of (Dooti iK?opr. 

KAST-INDiA TIIADE. 

A public meeting was bold at the Com¬ 
mercial Jlooins, Cape 1'own, on ilie ‘iL’d 
.Inly, to consider the iiropriety of petition- 
iiig pailianient respecting the trade of this 
colony, as coiinected with the renewal of 
the Tsast-India Company’s charter; Mr. 
A. Chiuppini in the cli.iir. 

A variety of resolutions were agreed to, 
whieli are embodied in the following peti¬ 
tion, which was apjirovcd liy the meeting ; 
and the chaiiman was insinicledto request 
the governor, 8ir G. L. Cole, to transmit 
the same to the secretary of stale for the 
colonies, and to rccoiiimeiid tlic prayer of 
the petition to the favourable consideration 
of government, 

“ To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

“ The Petition of tlic undersigned mer¬ 
chants, ship-owners, traders, and others, 
inhabitants of his majesty’s colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, respect! ully 
showeth, 

“ That your petitioners feel much ag¬ 
grieved by the manner in which ihc Knst- 
India Company has exercised the power 
it has hitherto enjoyed, of exclusively siij)- 
plyiiig the inhabitants of the colony with 
tea, inasmuch as the said Company require 
from them a much higher price for this ar¬ 
ticle of general consumption, than that at 
which it might be imported and sold w\t\\ 
profit by private merchants, the diifercuco 
of orice being an enormous tax annually 
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levied upon your petitioners for the sole 
benefit of the said Company. 

“ Thai although from the nature of the 
climate, and the habits of the people of 
this colony, tlie use of tea lias become a1- 
innst necessary to all classes of the inhabi¬ 
tants, yet its consumption is greatly limit¬ 
ed by the high price at which it is main¬ 
tained, by reason of the exclusive supply 
being in the bands of the said Company, 
to the great injury of the colonial revenue, 
and the diminution of tlie comforts of tlie 
people. 

“ Tliat the supplying witli stores and 
refreshments, vessels trading to the East 
Indies, is a natural source of agricultural 
and commercial advantage to this colony, 
of the benefit of which the EasUlndia 
Company deprives the inhabitants, having 
prohibited from touching at their ports its 
vessels, with the exception of those bring¬ 
ing tea for sale exclusively on account of 
the Company. 

** That the increase of shipping in the 
private trade to India and touching at the 
ports of this colony, since the partial open¬ 
ing of that trade in 1814, is a decisive 
proof of one of the advantages which may 
fairly be exjiccted from the removal of re¬ 
strictions on the operations of merchants 
engaged in the eastern trade; and that 
were the trade to China thrown open, your 
petitioners feel persuaded that the number 
of vessels resorting to the Cape would be 
augmented at once, and be hereafter in- 
cicased to an immense extent. 

“ That the increased supply of shipping 
with stores and refreshments is, however, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, a se¬ 
condary advantage, compared with the 
benefits they have a right to expect from 
this colony becoming, in consesjucnce of 
its geographical position, an entrepot for 
the productions of the cast, from whence 
the markets of America and otiicr parts of 
the world might, in course of time, be sup¬ 
plied ; and as articles of colonial produce, 
together witli British manufactures, would 
be taken in exchange for eastern commo¬ 
dities, this traffic may be rationally ex¬ 
pected to become of incalculable value to 
the colony, as well as of great advantage 
to the mother country. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that on the expiration of its charter, 
the exclusive commercial privileges now 
enjoyed by the EasUlndia Company, by 
virtue thereof, may not be renewed, but 
that your petitioners may be relieved from 
the heavy burthen imposed on tliem by its 
monopoly, and that they may be permitted 
fairly to avail themselves of the natural 
advantages which their favourable situa¬ 
tion alFords for profitably engaging in the 
eastern trade.” 

The resolutions were separately put, and 
each mover took the occasion to spei^ in 


reprobation of the existing system of trade 
with the east. 

Mr. Pillans exhibited a statement, where¬ 
by he made it appear that the profit of the 
Company on the black tea sold at the Cape 
was mere than 100 per cent., and on the 
green tea 50 per cent, on the cost price at 
Canton. Ttiis was made out in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—The cost of good black 
tea in China was assumed to be on an 
average, twenty tales the pecul, or l». per 
lb.; duty at Canton ten per cent.; ship¬ 
ping and insurance ten per cent.; cus. 
toms and charges at Cape Town fifteen 
per cent.; total .85 per cent., or iid. per 
lb.; freight per lb. Cost of tea in 
the Company’s stores at Cape Town 
Is. 6^d. per lb. Sale price of black tea 
about 3.V. 9.Jd. per lb. DifTcrence (profit 
to the Company) 2s. 2jd. per lb. I Green 
tea was assumed to be purchased at Can¬ 
ton at 87J tales per iX!Cul,or Is. lO^d. per 
U). Charges as above at Canton and the 
Cape 7^d.; freight 8d.; total 2s. 9\d. per 
lb. Sale price of byson 4s. 9d. per lb. 
Difference (profit to the Company) 
Is. 1 Ifrf. per lb.! 

[The derails of this calculation are 
extravagantly misstated, not excepting 
the cost of the tea at Canton, which is 
much too low. Even the sale price at tlie 
Cape seems to have been obtained by in¬ 
cluding in the average the superior sorts 
of ten, whicli are excluded in taking the 
average of tlic original cost: tbc highest 
price of the first class of congou tea, at the 
last tea sale in London, was only 2$. l.jd. 
(little more than lialf the alleged sale price 
at the Cape), and it could have been ex¬ 
ported from this country thither free of 
duty. 

[It might be supposed that the price of 
tea at the Cape is kept up by the small 
quantity supplioil by the Com|)any; but 
this supposition would be at variance with 
fnct.s: the sale of tea at Cape Town is as¬ 
sumed, by Mr. Pillans himself, at 75,000 
lbs, per annum; and tlie average quantity 
of tea imported into the Cape by Uic Com¬ 
pany, in the years 1825 to 1828, the last 
years quoted in the returns appended to the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, is 
109,863 lbs., or more than 45 per cent, 
above the maximum of demand. 

[There is another proof to be obtained 
from these returns, showing the misrepre¬ 
sentations contained in Mr. Pillans’ state¬ 
ment : the quantity of tea imported into 
the Cape in 1826 was 106,512 lbs. and tlie 
declared value was ;015,88O, which sum, 
(including green tea and black tea, high- 
priced and low-priced teas) gives an ave¬ 
rage of less than 3r. per lb. 

Mr. Dc Wet contended that the colony 
was injured not merely by the loss of 
100,000 rix dollars (as shown by Mr. 
Pillans), but by this sum being taken away 
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in bills. TIic opening of tlic trade would 
increase llie Indian demand for tlic pro* 
<luce of fishcrieb which might be establish¬ 
ed on the coast. The emigration to the 
Cape of Chinese ^uho were industrious 
labourers) would also be facilitated by the 
increased number of \essels visiting the 
colony from the eastward. 

Mr. Collison dilFcrerl from the mass of his 
brother merehaiits ns to the consequences 
of ojiening the trade. Before the partial 
opening of tlie trade in it had been 

argued that the result would be beneficial 
to the natives of Tiidia; the cllcct had been 
iip]>osite to thi', for by the importation of 
oiir inaniifactiires the )>oor Hindoo manu¬ 
facturers bad h.id the bread partially taken 
fiom tlieir months, an evil which would he 
incicased if this measure were carried. 
He did not tliink it certain that the use of 
tea would be increased liy the opening of 
the trade. Among a numeruns class, the 
JVralays, and in the coimliy districts, the 
use of collee was so general, that under 
any circumstances he thought it must re- 
inuin their favouritebcvciagc. Sotuetiine 
“n'b great noise had been made here on 
the subject of tea, which led to the imjior. 
tation from Kngland of considerable i(uan. 
titles; but it proved in some instances to 
be of such bad quality, that the evil couhl 
only be corrected by the Kast-India 
Company’s supply. With respect to re¬ 
mittances of bills by the C'ompany, he 
contended that the reverse of what had 
been stated was the fact. The mercliants 
must know that bills for the p:iymeut of 
part of the Company’s esialilisliinent vteie 
frci]ueutly sold in that loom ; and their 
profits were chiefly expended in pioduee. 
He moveil the following amendment:— 

“ That the trade with (’hina has been so 
universally and ably discussed, in all its 
interests and branches, by the united talent 
and po)iidatiou of Kngland, as to render it 
obligatory on the I.egislature to give it 
their serious and speedy attention ; that as 
the object of every memorial is to bring a 
subject before the country, or to llirow 
some new light in aid or furtherance of 
such object, which, however, does not oiler 
itself in the present iiustauec,—this meeting 
resolve that a petition is uncalled-for from 
the Cb]ic of Good Hope, upon the ques¬ 
tion of the charter of the Bast-Iiidia Com¬ 
pany with China.” 

Mr. Uuckton said, the amendment 
would have the cilect of tlirowing a wet 
blanket upon the matter. The Company 
did not expend their profits in the colony ; 
it was well known that they had a large 
sum at interest, and a heavy balance in the 
bank. 

Mr. Pillans admitted tliat one or two 
mercantile houses in Cape Town had tried 
to get tea out from London, by purchasing 
it at the East India-salcs, but they had 
found the plan impracticable, on account 
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of the very heavy charges. The Cape 
incrchaiit, over and above the king’s duly, 
was saddled with an additional charge of 
per cent., which rendered all attempts 
at competition, under the present system, 
hopeless. Now tlio very fact that the Cape 
inerebants ever thought of trying to under¬ 
sell the Company here, in spite of such 
charges, was a suflicient proof of the hard¬ 
ship of the present monopoly. Besides, if 
tea brought into the colony from l,otuloii 
had been bad, it was the fault of tlie Com¬ 
pany alone, for it was bought at their 
sales, 'lea, he contended, was a great fa¬ 
vourite with the country people of this co¬ 
lony, and it rcipiires only to he cheaper, in 
order to be more generally used. 

'Hie amendment was negatived. 

A el.iuse of amendment pioposed by 
Mr. W. W. Bird :—“ or otheiwisc to jiut 
the trade from the Cape to China ou the 
same footing as that to India, and other 
places in the east,” was agreed to, and or¬ 
dered to be embodied in the petition. 


MIsCFI.r.AKFOUS. 

Cnahsh Church.—A meeting took jilace, 
the latter end of August, to consider a 
tiiiiil jdan for erecting an English church: 
IMr .liisticc Burton in tlie chair. 

The llev. G. Hough stated to the meet¬ 
ing, that the )ilau of erecting the jiroposed 
tliureh by suhsciiption, as formed in Oc- 
toler 18‘J7, had been found altogether im- 
)>iaeti<'ahle, and had conse<)uently been 
ab'iiuloiied ; and that the method of raising 
the retjuired sum by shares hud been sub¬ 
stituted ill its place. 

It was agreed that a draft of an ordi¬ 
nance should be submitted to the governor 
to carry the plan into efleet. The num¬ 
ber of shares subsciihed for was 1:5;}, 

Cultii'iilMi if Inthjio—^noo seeds of the 
indigo plant have been sown, on a limited 
scale, fur the purpo.se of expeiiment, in thu 
district of Clanwilli.im ; they have vege¬ 
tated, and are in a most floiiiishing .•■tato. 

The Zuolahs —It appeals that, since the 
death of Cliiikn, the Zoolah nation has 
been divided under two chiifs, one of 
whom, with liis adheients, have been driven 
out of the countiy upon the Amnpootas, 
under Tukoo, who it is understood have, 
with the assistance of some of the Cafl’er 
Tribes, repulsed them, and forced them to 
return northward. Klaas Lockenberg, 
the colonist, who has for the last twenty 
years lived among the Callers, and who 
accompanied a body of Ilinza’s Callers in 
the expedition against the Zoolahs, has 
been killed. 

The 2Vm.—The friends of a '* Free 
Press” at the Cape, have presented Mr. 
Fairhairn, the editor of The South African 
Comnierciid Advertiser with a silver vase, 
value 2,000 rix dollars, made in the co- 
lonv, in testimony of their sense of the 

(») 
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able, consistent, anil inilopcnilent manner, 
ill vvliicli lie Ims cunilucted that jour, 
mil, and of their gratitude tor his exertions 
ill endeavouring to procure fur tlie colony 
the advantages of a “ free press.” 

Slave I'rarle at Mozambique,—The South 
African Ailivrliser contains some extracts 
from a ]>amphlct piihlishcd at lliu Janeiro 
hy Lieut. Alva, of the lirazilian navy, and 
dedicated to the emperor, Don Pedro, 
containing a full exposure of the corrupt 
practices of Governor Rotelho, of Mosani* 
bi<|ue, lelative to the slave trade, and his 
connivance with the governors of other 
places belonging to that capitania, in car. 
rying on that detestable traflic with the 
masters of several Fionch vessels. The 
w riter had been stutioncil at Mosainbiijue, 
ns well as at the bay of Lonrenco IMarijucs, 
where he witnessed the practices of which 
he complains, and, for not joining in them, 
suliered the most cruel persecutions. 

^u0tralA0ttt. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Siiprejnr Court, ,/'inic Iti .— Ifafl v. Itossi 
mill tuhers, mii!^islritlf .<.— In this case, 
i^Ir. E. S. II.ill, editor and proprietor of 
the Si/ilncp Afouitor, obtained, after some 
previous ilisappoiiitnu nts, the opinion of 
the court in respect to an assigned convict, 
named Tyler, who had been taken from 
liim by the superintendent of ]>olice, and 
sent to the interior. Mr. Hall bad been 
likewise subjected to a line for having har¬ 
boured this man, after he bad escaped from 
the interior and returned to his master’s 
service. 'Hie point had been already dc. 
cided by the court. In the case of a convict 
named Jane New, namely, that an as¬ 
signed servant could not be taken from the 
service of the assignee of the governor, but 
for certain specified purposes; notwith¬ 
standing which, and the o|>inion expressed 
by the court, in reference to the present 
case, when a rule was moved for against 
the magistrates (Messrs. Ilossi, Brown, 
Wolstonecraft, and Bunn), to bring into 
court the record of Mr. Hall’s conviction 
for harbouring Tyler, they declined acqui. 
esccnce, on the ground that the opinion 
given by the court that the governor had 
no power to revoke an assignment, was 
incidental only. 

The Chief Justice, in pronouncing the 
opinion of the court, made some pointed 
observations on what he considered the 
very unfair and uncourtcoiis conduct which 
had been practised toward the Court, in 
first soliciting its opinion on a point of 
law of such vital importarce to the public, 
and afterwards, in open defiance as it were 
to the court, acting in the way which the 
defendants were stated to have done; 
namely, in determining, by their conviction 


in this case, that a solemn decision given 
by the highest tribunal in the colony, after 
the most mature and anxious consideration, 
was a mere incidental opinion! It had 
not been sliewn that the defendants were 
ignorant of the decision of the court in the 
case of Jane New; on the contrary, they 
had had reference to it. The decision in 
that case was eagerly inquired after by all 
classes, and yet the magistrates had taken 
upon themselves to act in direct contra, 
vcntioii of what was laid down by the 
judges expressly to he the law of the case. 
'The court, therefore, now directed the rule 
to be made absolute; and expressed its 
intention of consideiing, whether the ])re. 
sent case was not a sullicientoneto induce 
it to order a criminal information to be 
filed against the magistrates. 

It has been decided by the judges, that 
our courts cannot take ciigni/..nice of the 
killing of a native black by his fellow. 
'I'lie black whose inurdcr culled for this 
decision, was a man of a most harmless 
character, abounding with good.natiire, 
being more free from p.issioii and the 
roughness of a savage life than most of his 
coiintryincn. He was iniirdeied in cold 
blood hy two of his fellow hlacks, who 
beat him to death with their wadiiies, fur 
some ollence which they, it appears, con¬ 
sidered deserved death. 

The question respecting the division of 
the bar w.is solemnly .irguefl before the 
court. The Attorney-General opened the 
business, proposing a division of the bar, 
upon certain terms, which of course were 
liable to alteration. 'Hie Solicitor Gene¬ 
ral seconded the motion. Mr. iMackeit- 
ncss delivered his opinion strongly in 
favour of the division. Dr. Wardell gave 
his most decided vote in favour of the 
division, although in so doing he was 
sacrificing at least a thousand a year; for, 
from his expeiience in this colony, he was 
well convinced that, by combining the 
common law business with the other blanch 
of the profession (pleading), he could 
make from X'2,000 to per annum ; 

in fact, he was well assured that a learned 
friend of his (alluding to Mr, Wentworth) 
made, at the least, £3,000 per annum; 
yet that gentleman, great as the sacrifice 
must be to him, would be found to second 
the division, as he considered it was to the 
advantage of the colony, and to the good 
order and regulation of professional busi¬ 
ness. Dr. W, strongly objected'to any 
one being admitted as a barrister, who had 
not been regularly educated and admitted 
as a banister in England : there were only 
seven connected with the bar at this time 
that were English barristers, viz. the Attor¬ 
ney General, the Solicitor General, Dr. 
Wardell, Mr, Wentworth, Mr. Macken- 
ness, Air. Stephens, and Mr. Kerr. He 
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tlicn advcrteil lo thu likelihood of the bar 
being considerably increased by cmigra> 
tion. By late advices from England ho 
found the bar was likely lo receive num¬ 
bers in aildiiion to its present strength. 
Barristers were coming here in shoals. 
Mr. Wentworth followed Dr. Wardell, 
much in the same strain, and was support¬ 
ed by Mr, Sydney Stephens and Mr. Kerr. 

MISCltLLANEOlIS. 

Monorial of the landed I'rojirirlnrs .— A 
ntcmori:d of the landed proprietors to Sir 
Geo. Murray was in [trogress of signature 
at the d.tle of the l.ist advices from Syd¬ 
ney, representing the difliciiliies of their 
situation; that the colony is ebanging the 
tlirection of its industry fiom pastoral to 
agricultural pursuits; and thtit it is neces¬ 
sary that, for some time to come, the 
exportable ])rodnco of the colony be admit¬ 
ted into England at reduced (iutios, par¬ 
ticularly tobacco, which, if encouraged, 
they s.ay, would soon rival that of Virginia, 
They obsei ve: “The colonists, to whom 
articles of Biitish inaniifdctiire are almost 
essential, as well from habit as from pre¬ 
judice, would consume a greater cjuantity, 
wcie their exports carried to a greater ex¬ 
tent; the demand for British shijiping 
would likewise ho much increasetl, inas¬ 
much as the greater length of the voyage 
would rerjuire three times the niiinbcr of 
vessels to supply the same quantity of 
tobacco fioin this country as w'ould be 
furnished fioni America, and government 
would be enabled to charter ships at a 
much easier rate for the transport of con¬ 
victs, were there a certainty of obtaining a 
return c.argo. The importance of this 
point will at once be obvious, when the 
tact is stated, that no less than seventy- 
four vessels, measuring 26’,IS.*; tons, have 
entered inw-aids from England within 
these twelve months.” They add: “Ten 
years back, a ship of .OGO tons tiansported 
the whole of our exportable produce for 
that year to England. From the 19th 
.luiie 182« to the l«tli June 1829, twen¬ 
ty.four vessels, measuring 6,753 tons, 
have cleared out to various ports of the 
United Kingdom, with cargoes of colo¬ 
nial produce to the value of XI5‘1,611. 
During the same period, our exports to 
other places have amounted to 
making a total of .£18-1,720. Our impoits 
from Great Britain cluring the abovc- 
meiitinncd twelve mouths have amounted 
lo T508,'l.‘14, and from other parts, to 
jt;i70,229, forming a tot.d of i,'678,6'6:), 
and showing an excess of imports over 
exports, with England, amounting to 
^,'.“153,820, and with other countries, of 
d:MO,133; leaving a total deficiency in 
exporU of i.'493,9'13. Our principal mer¬ 
cantile relations, besides England, are with 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, China, 


and Van Diemen’s Land. The cargoes 
from these latter places are mostly paid 
for previous to shipment; and it is n sin¬ 
gular coincidence, that our imports from 
thence exceed our exports hy X'140,123, 
being nearly the exact sum drawn annually 
by the commissary general on the British 
Treasury, on accoiint of colonial disburse¬ 
ments. Great part of our imports from 
England being on coiisigiiment, iho mother 
country is mainly interested in the increase 
of our articles of ex|)ort, as u means of 
payment for (he goods she supplies." 

Population of the f'o/owy.—liy an official 
census, published on the 25th Sepieinber, 
the pnpiihilioii of New South Wales is 
stated at 36,598 persons. 'I’ho totals are 
cl.'issified as follows:—Male: Came free, 
above 12 years of age, 2,561 ; under 12 
years, 285. Itorn in tlic colony, above I'i 
years of age, 1,923 ; under 12 years, 2,550. 
Free by serviiiide, .‘>,302. I’ardoned, 51. 
Bond, 14,1.55. Total, 37,611. Female: 
Came free, above 12 years of age, 1,565; 
under 12 years, 261, Born in the colony, 
above 12 ye.ars of age, 1,580; under 12 
years, 2,671. Free by servitude, 1,312. 
I’ardoned, 51. Bond, 1,.573. Total, 8,987. 
(General Total, 36,598.) Iteligions: — 
Fiuu'stant, 25,218; Catholic, 11,236'; 
Jewish, 95; Pagan, 19. 

I-md and Live Stock.—Total number 
of acres loc.ited, 2,906,346. Acres cleared, 
231,573. Aciescultivated, 71,523. Horses, 
12,479. Horned cattle, 262,868. Sheep, 
536,391. 

AVu’ Lei’isliitioe Council .— Among the 
most important events at Sydney, is the 
fact of the Legislative Council having 
proceeded to business as a deliberative as¬ 
sembly. They have drawn up rules and 
regulations, which would do crerlit to any 
representative body in llic world : it is 
said they are the production of that bigidy 
patriotic and eoiistitutioiud judge, Chief 
Justice Forbes. The right of petition is 
recognized and protected by the Council, 
and peiilloners are heard, ciilier hy llieiit- 
selves or their counsel, in ail matters of 
public and private right, in the sr-mc way 
as in the House of Commons of Giest 
Britain. The Governor and Council have 
already passed several important laws 
They have adopted the Catludie Bill, passed 
during the last session of Parliament; and 
they have come to the resolution of jtassing 
a jury bill in civil cases, whercliy the 
emancipists have been declared to be fully 
entitled to all the privileges of the most 
favoured emigrants. An act, instituting 
Courts of Bequest, bad passed the Coun¬ 
cil; and a petition was preparing by the 
insolvents, praying the Council to pass an 
insolvent act .—Colonial Times, Del, 16. 

AV«> jirctideucon.—The Sydney papers 
congratulate tlic colony on the accession 
which it has received in the arrival, by the 
John, of the Veiy Ueverend Archdeacon 
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Krouglitoii, ill tlis room of Mr. Scott, 
'i'lic revcicml geniloinan wai sworn into 
otiicc on tile Itilli Septeinlier, ns one of tliu 
exi'Ciilive anil Iegisl.iti\u councils. 

C'linric/s. —The John, which arrivcil in 
Scptcnihcr, brought out, amongst her pii- 
Mi.-'crs, the Iluv, Peter Venn, as also a 
l.inil surveyor, and seven eleiks, wlio were 
p.u’ked oil' for Wellington V-illey, now 
vulgarly styled the “ Valley of Swells,” a 
distance of about 150 mites in the interior, 
there to leurn the use of the pick, the hoc, 
and the spade.— Si/ilnci/ Paper. 

Among the prisoners by the America, 
which lately anived at Sidney, are eight 
Greeks, under sentence of Iransportation 
to the colony, fur their natural lives, for 
piracy.— Ibid. 

Concerts and T/icntrc. —- Mr. I.evey’s 
concerts at Sydney are well attended. They 
are very creditable, and afl’ord great recre¬ 
ation to the inhabitants of Ts'ew South 
Wales. The venerable the Archdeacon 
Broughton, and the three judges and their 
families, have honoured the concerts with 
their presence. 'I'hc theatre, constrncled 
by the above genlienian, has also been 
opened, and is well attended every night. 
— Colonial 'J'iinrt, Oct. ItJ. 

Till' iVc-ss.—There have been no less 
tliiinfonrcriminal informations tiled against 
Mr. \j. S. Hall, the proprietor of the 
Si/dnci/ HIuHitor, who is at present snilering 
imprisonment for two. Tlic first informa, 
lion is for a libel on the Hon. !Mr. M'Letiy, 
the colonial secretary; the second, for a 
libel on F. A. Hetily. 1‘lsq., superintend¬ 
ent of convicts; and the two la<tt for libels 
upon James l.aidley, Es«j., deputy com¬ 
missary general. A criminal information 
has also been moved against Mr. Italph 
JVIaiisfield, the editor and publisher of tlie 
Si/dneij (iazrllr, for a libel on W. C. Went¬ 
worth, Esij.: rule to he granted on filing 
a snjiplenieiitary atlidavit. 


SWAX IlIVF.Il. 

The following is an extract from the 
Hobart Town Courier.-—“ The AnxiOj, 
Capt. Owen, left Swan River, after a slay 
of live days, on tlie ilSlIi November, when 
there were only three vessels in the port,— 
Ids Majesty’s store-ship Sulphur, the Mar- 
rjuis of Aunjesra, and the brig Thonijison, 
whicii was discharging government stores. 
The number of settlers was estimated at 
.'150 or 4(X), but several vessels were daily 
expected from England, amongst which 
were Mr. Peel’.s sliips, the (Jilniorc and 
the Jfongley, which had been spoken at sea, 
and were laden with his own people and 
stores. The cxpectation.s of the settlers 
were somewhat disappointed, the quality 
of the soil not being what they had been 
led to anticipate. Several exploring parties 
had been into various parts of the interior, 
but all the good land they had met with 
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did not exceed ;5,000 acres. At Perth, 
they are busily engaged in hiiilding dwel- 
ling-himses and stores, but at Freemantle 
they were all resiiling in canteens brought 
out fiotn England. No opposition or 
annoyance liail been met with from the 
natives, who were, on the contrary, ex¬ 
tremely civil and friendly.” 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Nop. ‘2.—In the matter 
of Isaac Solomons. This x\as a qiiesiinii 
on the hnheas rorpus act, arising out of 
tlie circumstances of Isaac (or Ikey) Solo¬ 
mons, who had escaped from cnstixly in 
England, where he stood committed for 
felony, to this colony; anil he was now 
placed in confinement by the colonial 
secretary, on the receipt of a letter from 
the home secretary of state in England. 
Mr. (iellibrand, on behalf of Solomons, 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus, and this 
day moved for his discharge. The ques¬ 
tions were—1st, Whether the writ ol ba- 
fiiYH corpus is of right obtainable by the 
subject for any cause other than .-ueli as 
appears upon the face of the eoinmilineni; 
iinil, ‘Jd, Wliellier tlie eoloiii.il si-eretaiy 
is invested with the power of comniiilal to 
pi ison of the subject, without oath, oi for 
otienee cominiiled out of the limits of the 
judicial jiirisiliclioii of the isl.iiul. 

]\Ir. tlelhhrand divided his arguinciit 
into four heads: 1st. That when the war¬ 
rant was legal on tlie f.iec of it, yet if it 
should nppe.ir, upon aindavit, th.it it w.is 
not justified hy the facts, that in that case 
the aeeiised was of right enliiled to his 
writ. ‘Ji\. That on the face of the wariant 
before the court it was radically bad. 
^d. That llic colonial secretary had only 
jiower to act by virtue of Ins authority as 
a magistrate. •Itli. That, in fact, he bud in 
the present instance only acted as sneb. 

The Chief .histicc (Pedder).—Unless it 
is shown to me that the secretary of state 
in England can commit an English siil>- 
jeet without oath, and that the colonial 
Secretary here possesses the same jvower 
with the English secretary of state, 1 shall 
discharge the prisoner. 

The AUorneif Ceiicral stated, that in all 
cases where it was sought to obtain a writ 
of habeas corpus upon circumstances ex- 
trinsic of the warrant, there are always 
corroborating affidavits beyond tliose of 
the prisoner. If a prisoner can obtain 
that writ upon his own affidavit, every man 
ill gaol might apply for it. He could not 
understand upon what particular point it 
was whereupon this writ had been granted. 
In respect to the power of the secretary of 
state to commit to prison without oath, 
he stated, of course, he possessed that 
power upon priticiple; and that, by anas 
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li’pcyi llie colonial secretary here jicsscs^ed 
the same power, 

The Chii fJiisticr. — Can yon show me 
that tlic secrelary of state has the power 
to issue a warrant without oatli? 

The AU'trut'i) Uenrral—ll may h.ippeii 
tliat the secret.iry of state may h.tve pri¬ 
vate information which may iiuliice him to 
act witliout oath. (^aii it be supposed 
that such high odicers would act without 
good and siifKcient grounds ? 1 conceive 

that the executive government docs possess 
such a power, and that it is properly ad¬ 
ministered. 

The Chi{f Juslicc.~—\ hoped and ex- 
)ioctcd, after wh:it I had stated, that 1 
should have been furnished with some 
little information as to the power of the 
secretary of state to commit without oath, 
and of the analogy between that othce and 
that of colonial sect clary. Even sup¬ 
posing that the duties are analogous, it 
by no means follows, bec.inse the seero- 
lary of state can commit for treasonable 
oll'ences, that the lolonial secretary enn 
do so for any oH’encc. In respect to the 
want of otiicr atliduvits beyond that of the 
])iisoner, it is clearly tlie ))lacficc to act 
wilbont such. Inilceil, how could it he 
<ilherwise; because in many cases the |)ii- 
soner can have none other to oiler? 

After sonic further discussion, the deci¬ 
sion of the court was deferreil, and had 
not been given at the dale of the hist 
advices, owing to the contiiiiied indisposi¬ 
tion of the Attorney General. 

MI.se V'l.r.ANEOl!S. 

The yTiilircs .—'fhe aborigines continue 
their outrages in some districts, in parlies, 
attended by large tlogs. Their motions 
arc very rapid, so that it is difliciilt to 
come lip with them. A letter from Ben- 
lomond, dated Nov. 4, wliich appears in 
the Hobart Totpii Courin, says:—“ Since 
the last capture of the natives by Rlr. Bat¬ 
man, on the 18tli Sept., tic has not, as I 
hear, been able to fall in with them, 
although he has been constantly in the 
pursuit, and not a native has been seen in 
this neighbourhood since that time, during 
which Mr. Batman has ranged all along 
the east and west side of the Tamar and 
Launceston. They have not committed 
any outrages in this district, or near it, 
within the last three months. The two 
tribes that Mr. Batman fell in with were, 
probably, the natives that committed so 
many robberies last season. The shep¬ 
herds ami stockkeepers, I am sorry to say, 
begin to travel the hush aHer the stock 
without guns, thinking themselves quite 
safe; but they cannot be too tnucli on the 
alert, and ought never to go out unarmed. 
] trust you will not hear of many murders 
or robberies from Ibis side. I think they 
have returned to their privileged grouiul 


and the sea-coast. Mr. Batman has just 
returned with his parly for supplies, and is 
..gain setting out to the eastward. In his 
late joiinieys lie found several tracts of 
good land, hut none ve.y esleiisivc, IK* 
found also a foicst entirely composed of 
mimosa, or wallle tree, at least ten miles 
in extent, 'Ihe trees stiind very lliiek 
together, and arc in height fiom sixty to 
seventy feet, and from two feet through. 
They arc of the kind called by some silver 
or white wattle. lie discovered also a 
singular strip, or tract of trees, not before 
met with, to the oast of Benlomond. The 
strip is not more than 1.70 or *i(X) yards 
wide, hut extends several miles in length. 
The trees arc from four to live feet througli, 
and the leaf is nut larger than the nail of 
the little linger: they are tall, being from 
thirty to fifty feet high. I'hese forests he 
found to tlie eastward, and I inclose you 
a small jiiice of the wood. 1 think 
nothing yet in the island bus been met 
with that has so fine a "rain.” 

Slfiim Pucket. — A steam vessel was 
daily expected at Van Diemen’s l.aiid 
(Dec. y) from Calcutta, which is to con¬ 
tinue as a packet between Ir.dia and these 
colonics, touching at Svv.'in I’ort. 

Loiation of East Iiatia Ke- 

giilalions for locating land to otticers in 
the East-India Company’s service. 

As it .ippenrs desiriihle to faeilitate the 
iiitenlioiis vif those officers of the East. 
Iiidiii Coinp.iny’s service w’ho, on visiting 
this colony, have applied fur land with the 
view of settling upon it when their period 
of service shall have expired, as well .is to 
hold out iiiduectnenis to officers of the 
Company’s service generally to become 
residents in the colony, the Lieutenant 
Governor directs that laud %hnll he located 
to such applicants on the following condi¬ 
tions, in addition to those wliich all settlers 
arc liable. 

1. That they will pledge themselves to 
become residents in the colony on retiring 
from the service of the E.ast-india Com¬ 
pany, 

U. That they vvill immcdi.ately ])1ncc, 
and continue to rtnploy on the land during 
their absence, a free overseer approved by 
the government. 

3. 'I'hat, in addition to any stock wliich 
they may place upon the land, they will 
expend thereon in permanent improve¬ 
ments, within two years from the diitc of 
the location order, a sum not loss than the 
full value of the grant, estimating the land 
at five shillings per acre: and, 

4. 'ro those who are desirous of obtain¬ 
ing land before their arrival in the colony, 
locations to the extent of 3,.760 acres will 
be made in proportion of one acre for 
every pound sterling actually invested in 
the colony, subject to the first, second, and 
third conditions. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEMKERK OF THE MEDICAL HOARD. 

Fort ini&tm, Srpt. 11, IS^O.—Tlic 
Governor gencnil in Council is plcascil to 
direct tliat the tulluwing cxtr.icts ( Purus, 
a to 4) from a general letter from tlie 
lion, the Court of Directors in the ini. 
lit.iry department, under date the 27th 
iVIay 182i), be published in Gencial 
Ot ders. 

Para. 2. By our letter in this depart* 
ment dated the 27th Aug. 1.S28 Para. 4), 
wc authorized the continuance of members 
in the medical board for a jieriod of five 
years, and a grant to those members who 
shall serve in the board during the whole 
of that time, a retiring pension of jt~00 
]icr annum. 

U. “ We are dis]iosrd to grant to Dr. 
Meik the benefit of this regulation, and 
we accordingly desire that Dr. Meik be 
allowed to resume his seat at the medical 
board, on the first vacancy that shall occur 
afler your receipt of this despatch, for one 
year ; at the expiration of which period, he 
will be entitled to retire on the augmented 
pension of X’700 per annum. 

4. “ Having made this liberal provision 

tour at the medical board, wc direct that 
they be not, after such tour, again allowed 
to serve in any medical capacity, except in 
special cases of public exigency, to be re¬ 
ported to us, anti subject to our confirma¬ 
tion. ” 

SOLDIERS COMMITTISn SUICIDE. 

JTend QuarlerSy Cnlculln, Sept. 24, 
1829.—The Commander-in-chief is plea-- 
rd to direct, that soldiers of sane mind, 
who commit suicide, shall be interred in 
the consecrated burying-gronnd, .afler 
night-fall, but without funeral rites, or 
any military honours whatever. 

PENSIONS TO MEN TIIANSIEURM) 1 ROM THE 
king’s to the COMrANv’s SLRVICK. 

Fort William, Oct. 14, 1829.—The 
Governor-general in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (Paras. 2 
to 6) of a military general letter, from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, under date 
the l;ith May, 1829, be published in Ge¬ 
neral Orders: 

Sepaiatc Military I.cltprfroni nengal. dated 27th 
Sepunnbet 11I2H, tranKinittlni' for Court’s a>n?i- 
aeratlon a Letter from the AiQutant General, stat¬ 
ing the request of ihe Commander in Cliief, that 
the Instructions of the Court, u they conveyed in 


their I,ctter of tiic 4th May 1!1.>7, relative to ilie 
grant pensions to soidiers transferred fiuiit llis 
Majesty’s Army, may be inodiflcd. 

P.ira.2. “ The instructions conveyed to 
you in Paras. 9(> to 98, of our letter in this 
department, dated the 4tli May 1827, were 
intended to apply to the cases of men 
drafted from his Majesty’s regiii cuts or¬ 
dered home into the ('ompaiiy’s army, 
who, after a long jieriod of service in the 
former, and being nearly worn out, arc 
sent home ns invalids, and rccommeiided 
for pensions from the Coinjiany, although 
they may not have served more than four 
or five years in our army. 

;J. “ Wc SCO no rca.on to dejiart from 
tho-e instructions, and we now again de¬ 
sire that this jiractice he discoiiliiuied, and 
that no man transfeired from the King’s 
to Ihe Coiiijiany’s service he in future re¬ 
commended for a jiciisioii from the Com- 
jiany, unless his scivice has been equally, 
or nearly equally divided between the two 
armies. 

4. “ III n corrcsjjondcncc w’c have lately 
had ujioii this subject with the I.ords ('oiti- 
missiuners of Chelsea Hospital, we have 
cxjiresscd our rcsoliitiuii of adhering to 
this principle, on the ground that, ns the 
Cunijian) now pay to his Majestj’s go¬ 
vernment the sum of jL‘60,(XX) annually, to 
he ajipropriuted in pensions to King’s ofli- 
cers and soldiers who have served in In¬ 
dia, all men whose cases come under the 
description of those referred to in our letter 
of the foregoing dale, should he provided 
for from that fund. 

.7. “ It is not our intention, however, to 
extend tliis rule to men who may be 
wounded, or injured by acciilcnt in our 
service, after being transferred from lii.s 
Majesty’s regiments, and no exception is 
made in favour of such cases witbuiit re¬ 
ference to length of service, by our jieiisioii 
regiilatlonsof the year 1819; but we desire 
that on such casualties occurring, the na¬ 
ture of the injuries, and the circumstances 
wliich led to them, he distinctly explained 
ill the men’s discharges. 

(i. “ We nre fully aware of the impor- 
tan<c of having steady, diligent, and well, 
conducted iioii.cominissioticd European 
oflicers for the stalF at native corps, and 
for the various duties enumerated in the 
letter of the adjutant-general, accompa¬ 
nying your despatch ; still we are of opi¬ 
nion that our European corjis may furnish 
a considerable portion of men for those 
duties without materially injuring, as is 
alleged, the discipline of those corps. If, 
however, at any time dillicuities should 
arise in providing a buQicicnt nuinber.uf 
men of this description from our European 
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pstnhHsliincnt, wo bliall not object to ,vuur 
applying to bis ftlajcsty’s regiments for 
sucii assistance, and taking upon ourselves 
the payment of the pension iJ‘ such iin>n, 
provided that, on tlieir being discharged, 
tlieir length of service in hotli armies sliall 
entitle them to the benefit of the pension 
regulations; but wc must at the same time 
desire, that the practice of oblaiiiing men 
from his Majesty’s regiiiietits for stall' du¬ 
ties in the Company’s service be as seldom 
resorted to as possible; for, independent 
of the objection to it on the score of ex. 
pense, it is liable to another, inasmuch as, 
if cairied to any extent, it will have the 
elT'ect of excluding our own soldiery from 
situations to which they have an unques- 
tionahle claim, as a reward for faitliful and 
approved services. 


Rrnrrriovs, 

Flirt WiUUnn, Oct, '2'.’,, 1S2!) —-Tlie Go- 
veinor-general in Council is pleased to 
direct the discharge, from tlie first ol' the 
iiionfli ensuing after tlie publication of 
these orders at stations lespeclively, of the 
male cai|)cnter attached to the qiiarter- 
niasier’s esiablisbnieiit of regiments of tlic 
line, both cavalry and infantry. 

CIVIL APrOIN'l'MEN’rS. 

Jmill hit lit inirtnii’nr. 

Sw, 34. Mr. (ten. Maiiinaring. }i"lf{e a'<<l ma¬ 
gistrate i>f sniilhern ilivisUiii of liuiiilleratut. 

Ihr. 1. Mr. W. A. I.aw, .'l•.si^tant ‘,o magistrate 
and lu ecilleilnr of land revenue at Sylliet. 

IS. Mr. D. Dale, judge and magistiate of zillali 
of Uh.iugul|inre. 

Mr. Kry Mngiii.ac, judge and magistrate of city 
of MOorshed.iOad. 

(iKHcrat Dcimrtincnf. 

Niiv.24. Mr. Fred. Nepean, collector of govern¬ 
ment < usloins and town duties at AUaliabiui. 

Vvlitiml Deinrtnirnt, 

Dec. 4. Mr. F. (’. t'lnith, agent to Oovemor- 
neiieral. and commissioner in Saugor and Ncr- 
budda territories. 

Territorial Oefiarlmriif, 

/Jtr. (I. Mr. n. V, Nisbet, coimnissioner of re¬ 
venue and cimiit, 1.1th or Oauleah division. 

Mr. L. Maniac, collector of Dinagepoor. 

Mr. 11. Walker, collector of Myinunsing. 

Mr. T. lUclurdsou, collector of Tipperah. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Hend-Quarterx, \oi’. lit, 1(13*).—I.Ieiit. .S. Long 
to act as adj. to right wing of 4ntli N.I., during 
its seiKiration from liead-quarters of regt.; dated 
Sttith Oct. 

l.Ient. O. n. Thomas to act as aili. to liltli N.I. 
during alisence of Urev. Capt. and Adj. A. Woi- 
tliam: dated llllli Oct. 

Bns. (1. 11. Keddic to art as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 2!lth N.I. during .absence of Lieut. F. ('. Mars- 
den: dated Sd Nov. 

Bns. F. Maitland to'act as adj., and Ens. R. 
Hill to act as intern, and qu. mast, to 4th N.I., 
during absence of Lieuts. G. Salter and 1*. Guld- 
ney; dated (ith Nov. 


Ca/cuUa. 31 

Kns. J. D. M'Pherson, 1st Europ. Rcgt., and 
J. W. Uennett, 22d N.I., pennitted to cavliangc 
regts. 

A'or. 21 —Removnle and Appointmentu of Stir- 
pniHs. A. Warilrop removetl from 31st to 2n N.I.; 
o. Wray removed from 3il hat. artillery to Stii 
N.I. J W. Russell, M.l)., postial to(>Jd N.I.; T. 
Inglis, M.r). (lately prom ), posted to 3Ist N.I.; 
1’. t'urrutlier.s (lately priini.), posted to 51st N.I.; 
T. D. Barker (lately prom.), postulto 47tli N.I. 

Aiijniiiitmciiliiiif VetmimruSiiri’niiio, .1. Tombs 
app. to jst tr. 3d brig. Horse Artdiery at Kurnaul; 
G. (irillillis tiaiisf. from 3d to 5d brig. Horse Ar¬ 
tillery .it Meerut; O. *'keavinglon atUilied to at 
tr. Sitbrig. Horse Artillery at Diiin Hum. 

Nor. 3J—Ens. W. Cariiegy, 5(ltli N.I., to act .is 
district and garrison st.ilf ollicer at Keiiiaoon, and 
asadj. lo.'iMiii N.I., duringabseiiie of Lieut. J.C. 
LuiiisiUliio; dated .'dli Nov. 

Kns. II. T. Tucker to art as .adj. to (l(h N.I. 
during .absence of Lieut. G. It. Taibut; datial 3d 


Foif William, Nor. 27, 1(I3!».—Ciltrh N.f. Super- 
niiiii. F,n«. II. M*Mnhun bioiight on efliaaiie 
stieiiglh of regt., V. Eiio. E. l)c L'Elaiig dee., 

Ni>\. III.”). 

Eiis. .1. F. MorlUieli, 24tl\ N.I., perinilted, at 
liis own request, to resign service of Hoii.Coin. 
liaiiv- 

Tile .app. of Assist. Surg. A. A. M •Anally to inc- 
dU.il charge of Gov. Geiier.il's Uixly Guard iliiriiig 
absence of that coijis from piesideiicy, cancelled. 

t'ailcls of Infantry J. .*1. Hawks and A. N. M. 
MaiGiegor admitted on cslab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Mr. .las. Rruce admitted on cstab. ns an as.sist. 
surgeon. 

Ih'r. 4— Iiif/iiitii/, Major H. D. Sliowcrs (dec.), 
to be bint, col., from 3(illi M.iy 1113!), v. ('. Ilow- 
yer, (Ml., relireil.—-M.ajor Thos. Ilarron to lie 
Iieut. col., v. !1. U. Showers dec., with r.'uik from 
3);ili Aug. lUJi), v. H. W. Wilkinson dee. 

.'>3'1 N.7. Ens. Alex. Mackintosh to be liciit, 
from (,th May ltl3'i, v. A. Gr.ant retiroil.—Super- 
luiii.. Lieut. .1. It. II. .\iidrcws and Ens. 11. A. Mor¬ 
rison brought on eHeetive strength of regt. 

d7()i .V.f. ('apt. II. T. .Smith to be major, and 
Lieut. R. P. Fuliher to bi-capt. of .icnmp., from 
3(illi Aug. 1I1J!I, 111 sue. to T. Ilarron prom.—Sii- 
pernuiner.iry Lieut. W. (lole brought on ett'cctisc 
strength of regt. 

73'! N./. Ens. James .Sleeman to be Iieut., from 
31st May 1113!), v. .1. Oilier prom.—Supcrnimi. 
Kns. ('has. Carlyou brought on elleitive slrciiglh 
of regt. 

I)i-]iartmi.Ht of Ailjutuiit Gencinl, Capt. J. J. 
Ilaiiiilloii, 3d-i'ssist. adj. gcii. of ai my, to be 1st, 
.imi (',i)it. W. Passmore, do|i. .assist, .adj. gcii. on 
cstablishmont, to lie 3d..assisC. ailj. gen. of .army, 
in sue. to M.ijor Uarniii, nlio v.acales his situation, 
consequent on his iiromutiou to a Iieut. coloneliy. 
—Capt. G. n. .Stoudart, major of brigade, to Ik* 
a deputy assist, adj. gen. on estab., v. ('apt. Pass- 
more. 

f/iciit. G. II. Kawlinson, artillery, and I.ieut. 
Edw. .S. Hawkins, 3llth N.L, lu be e.i)itainh liy 
brevet j former from 3(lth Nov., and latter from 
1st Nov. IHiK). 


Heiui-Ouartcrx, Nun. 27*—Ens. T. N. Yule to 
act as aiij. to (hid N.I. during absence of I.ieut. 
and Adj. Houghton; dalesl 17tn Nov. 

Lieut, the Hon. R. V. Powys to act as adj. to a 
detachment consisting of one troop of cavalry and 
three complete companies of infantry detached 
from Nussecrabad to Pokur. 

Nob. 211.—Assist. Surg. .Samuel Liglitfoot, posted 
to 67lh N.I. 

Nob. ;m).—L ieut. (^ Lowth to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 4th L.l'., during iiidisiiosition of 
Lieut. Sv. Benson; dated 3iith Oct. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Bacon app. to do duty with 
It.M.'s 14th r^t. at Berhnmpore. 

Assist. Surg. P. F. 11. Baildeley posted to 4th 
troop Ut brigade horse artillery at Nccmuch. 



S'J ItcsrUlcr. 

Vuft n'iUiim', /)«<■• 11—SiiiicriutoiMluiR .SurR. 
J.'iiiif. Mill- Doivill. app- i<> »lli< 'all’ ilnrJ im-iu- 
liiT 1)1 Miilii.il Hoiiil. illiniiR iiliM'iicr «fC. Uoliin- 
Mill. Em(., jjrimitlfil to procetil to Cape of (JoimI 
Iloiie. 

('.iili-(s of Infanlry J. S. naviilMiti .mil Robrrt 
'l'hi)inp.on iuliiiitted oil c.stab.> and prom, to en- 
M^ris, 

I.lfiit. Col. S. A. Shadwcll, of invalid r.'r.il)., 
to lia 

Col. K. .Sivelti'nhain dii-. 

Ai mil Ciimm:s<iarint Dcinrtmrnt. Son. l}(>\mty 
Aiiiiit. Capt. John Sntrlnvoll to ho as.iistant rom- 
missiirv Ronoral of lid iI.im; Son. Dopuly .\ssii.- 
tiint of i*d l■U^s C.'ipt. W. J. 'rhonipson to he a 
deputy assist. I'lmi. ROii. of Isl i-1.i>.s; Sen. .Suh. 
Assist. Cajit. K.T.Ilojd to In-a deputy .ismsI. loin. 
Ron. of 2d el.i'.s ; and' l.ieut. .\IeX. Watt, of ‘JTHi 
N.I., to he a snh-as.Kt. roni.Reii.: in iiic. to C.apt. 
J.(i. lluTiis, placed ,it dispo-i.-il of Cumiiiauiler-iii- 
cliief. 

\s..ist. SurR. r. S. M.itlhews to Ik' MirR., from 
!lth Dec. 1U2!I> v. It. t’aleison, M.I)., lUi. 


}livrfl-l^itnrh-rs, 1V<-. 1. —I’m. W. Sinitli to .act 
as ailj. to loft WHIR of I'llh N.I., during its sepii- 
f.itiiin fioin he.iil-ipi.irtura of roRt.; d.itoii 7lh Nov. 

Tils. J. -S. Ilaiiks dlrcctoil to do duty ivitii 7tli 
N.I., at Miiin.'.]>nre. 

Die. 2.—Mr. SurR. E. Macdonald lo olliii.itc aa 
bii|H‘rinti'ndmR hiirif. to N'eemucli Circle ofsnpor- 
jnlendance, from l.’ith Ott. until furtlier ordcis. 

I.icuts. (1. P. 'I'l.oiims, iltli V.I., iiiid J. It. I.uni- 
lo>, ()4th do., peimitteil lo excliaiiRe roRts. 

Ens. .\. <J. Iloi'pcr renioied from j7tli a*"! 
postdl lo24th N.l. 

/kc. 4 .—.tbsist. SurR. J. Duncan, M.D., on ex- 
iiirallon of liis piosont leave, directed to pliice 
iiiniself under orders of superiiitendiUR burRcon of 
Satigor div.Muu. 

Assist. SurR. W. .s. Dickon a^ip. to do duty with 
n.M.'s lijlh Foot, at Fort Williani. in room of 
AmiNI. SurR. Janicb Duncan, M.D., obtained 
leave of alisonce. 

[)rr. a .— Lieut. \V. n. Wcuiyss to act as adj. to 
Pth L.C.. V. Newberry prom., .is a temporaly ar- 
ranRonient. 

Ui-mtit’iili of CiJ.iiicA. W. niirRh from B'llli to 
lOthN.I.; (i. Serueant from pull to(I'ltll do.; C. 
.S. FiiRan fioin 44lli loaOth do.; P. Littlejoliii tiom 
liijlli to 44tli dll. 

It# iiifii'ii/.- fold PiwftoiRs oj TJrtif, Colmir/'t, .T. 
Alexander from 4HtIi toiiiUli N.l.; C. W. lirniiKe 
from (Kith to (itki do.; II. K. (J. Cooper fiom (l.’.d 
to 4(Ith do.; S. II. 'i'od from .15tli to Jd do.: 'I', 
liairoii (new prom.) to .V.th do. 

Deputy .Assist. .Vdj. (>cn. Capt. G. D. StCHliUit 
posteil topre.siilency division. 

Assist. Surg. C. II. Iloarc, of 4;td regl., posted to 
until N.l.; Assist. Surg. .S. I.ightfoot reniovisl 
from (i7tli .iiid apji. to 4.'kl regt. j .Assist. Surg. J. it. 
Dickson )u>»ted to (i7tlirrgt. Assist. .‘'Urg. It. Ful- 
lartoii to remain .attaihed to Euro)>e.in regniiLtit, 
instead of placing himself under orders ot super¬ 
intending surgeon of Saugor division, as formerly 
dirci tell. 

Dec. 7—Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent apji. to do 
duty at depot at Chiiisurah, and .Assist. Surg. J. 
Mriicc directuil lotto duly with tl.M.’s Pith Fixit. 

Capt. T. S. O’lhdioran, II.M.’stitii Foot, to be 
a!d-ilc--riiitip to Urig.idier t.eii. J. (fllalloran, (’.11., 
fr«im 4tli Dec. in rooni of Lieut. W. L. O’llallo- 
ran, iicnniltcd to resign that apiioiiitiiient. 

Dec. fl .—iUh L.C. Lieut. G. Ridge lo be adj., v. 
C. Newbery prom. 

4th Ijiiail Horse. Lieut. Tlina. Walker.'lst N.L, 
to he sernnd in command, v. G. Ridge, wlio re¬ 
signs.—Lieut. J. Hamilton, iltli L.C., to be adj,, 
V. T. Walker app. second in command. 

Drr. !>.—Lieut. J. S. Boswell, lilth N.I., to act 
as odj. to Bareilly Prov. Bat., during alisence of 
Lieut. E. J. Dickey, on general leave, dated 4tti 
Nov. 

tth L.C.—l.ieut. Henry Ilalhcd to be intern, anri 
qu.inast., vice E. B. Backhouse, dec. 


■Vnlciilta. LMaa', 

Lieut. J. S. Alston, 27lli N.L, lo do vliitv with 
|iionecrs, v. W. Uigncll, vviiosuapp, lo that imps 
Is cancelled. 

Dec. 11.—C.ipt. C. E Davis, .'illlli regt., to he 
a iiiemlicr of Arsenal Committee, in riMiin of 
Capt. R. A. Thomas, 4ttlh N .L, wlio is relieved 
fium tiuit duty. 


Ui'tiirned to ihit/i, fmin P.uropr .—(’apt. G. R. 
Scott, a tillery.—Capt. G. Barker, .■l;iil N.l— 
Capt. G. AA'. llinili.uii, 4litli N.L- Capl. AV. Bacon, 
(ntli N.l.—l.ieut. Tlios. Gear, -Jillli N.L—l.ieut. 
G 1). Johnslmie, 2.’>th N.l. - I.icul. A. C. .Scott, 

/iith N.l_Lieut. Col. J.uncs Alexander, 4lith N.l. 

-Col. Maitiii AAlnte, 7"th N.l.—Capt. George 
Vimng, (imh N.L - l.ieut. .1. De \V. C. J. Moir, 
2tt(li .\.l.—Lieul. Jus. Giah.im, .Vltli N.l. 


rURLOUGIIS. 

To Nov. 27 . M.ijor JohnDuiir.m, 74th 

N I.. fill health.—Lieut. Artliiir C.mipliell, artil¬ 
lery . for iu'.illh.- ( apt. Andrew ll.iivey, li.'ilh X.I., 
on pi iv .lie alV.iiis.— Cornel Goo. Smlt. 4lh I..C., 
tor health. -Itei. I. Capt. II. 1). Coxe, 2.>lh N.I., 

on pi IV ale alVairs_4. Capl. Tims. Tmilirell, ar- 

tilleiy. for health.—Isl-Lient. H. Clerk, artillery, 
for iii-aiili--11. l.ieut. II. Ciiniilig, Itllh N.l., for 
]ie<ilt)i.—Slug. .las. Mclhs, ji.d., for lieallh. 

To UoiiiIhi'/.- Dec. it. Surg. T. E. H.iKer, doing 
diitv with loth L.C., for tlirce months, on private 
all.iirs. 

To Cain* 01 IIimmI ilopr .—Nov, 27- *snrg. Chas. 
Robiiisoii. third iiieiiitier of .Aleitical Bo.irit, for 
eigliteen nioiiths, for licallh.--Dcc. 4. M.i). J. 
Il.-irris, (i.'{il N.l,, for fourteen months, for liealtli. 
- It. Col. AA'iii. Hopper, .artillery, on priv.atc af¬ 
fairs (eventinlly to F.iirope). 

To Iflr of I'rniifi'. -Dec. II. l.ieut. J. A’. Forbes, 
l.lth N.l., for CiRlitecn months, for iicallli. 


SIlII'l’ING. 

Ainrali in the ItiiTi'. 

Dec. 7- /iRtifs-, 'I'liomas, from Cliinn, Singapore, 
and .Malacca; M. Dtaoioinl, Cl.irke, from l.ondoii. 
—'I, It. iM. S /V/V<(v, Filaclareme, fiom Plvinniitli, 
iM.ideiia, Kin de.l.ineiio, and Cape of Good Hope; 
and Ijiihi b'hon, Fiiyrer, ftom London and Al.idelia. 
—-ID. Gc'iiri'. Kiidicott, fiom .Salem ( Anierir.i'.— 
11. Shrrhai nr. White, fiiiiii China .and SiiiR.apoie. 
—l;i. thii iiionv, Mi-F.iviiig, from Gieenock.—hi. 
liaiitio, lanior, Sh-iniioii, from l.ondoii; and 
tollin'rt toiroiiiio, GeolVrov, from Bordeaux.—17. 
Coioniiinilel, Diipeyron, from Borde.inx. 

Drimrtnrrtfiom Ciilrnltn. 

" Dor, .A. tinrnl .‘o'off, Jarkson, for London.—4. 
Hfrirl/in, lliitil, and Coriiilhinn, Curtis, both fur 
Boston ( America).—7- llonne Ihiriiiomr, Vellicro.se, 
for Al.irseilles.—12. iooit toinilork, Headleior Lon¬ 
don ; A/io-i/ Ann, Itiiniy, for Chili mil Biinlipat.ain ; 
:iriil Alriiiinirr, Wake, for Mauritius.—lit. I'nl- 
niira, 'I'lionipson, for I.iindon.--].',. t'nton/, Far- 
quharsoii, lor I.oniloii.—Iti. Srptnnf, Cuinber- 

Itslge, for Lniidon_ 1/. Ilrnnm irk, P,iliner, for 

London.—lit. It/nnrl, ('.illaii, for London; .ind 
Vrincns Cliarluttr, McKean, for I.ivei]iOol. 

Finnhtto InmdoH (Dec. 12.)—XVl to .Cti per ton. 


lilllTIIS, M.\riRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HlllTHS. 

N»i'. 17" At SuckcToieon factory, near Pumea, 
the wife of Mr. VVm. Itotello, superintendant of 
indigo works, of a daughter. 

22. At Allygliur, the lady of Captain Debude, 
of engineers, of a son. 

.Kl. At Jungynore, the lady of J. W. Bateman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Fiittyghur, the wife of Mr. W. llinc, of 
tlicgiin carriage .ogeni-y, nf a son. 

— At (’alcutta, the wile of Mr. Geo. Gleeson, 
of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Gawnpore, the lady of Capt. Dela> 
fosse, of artillery, of a daughter. 



^ i'SO.] Jifgisler. 

..’l IholadyofCapt. O-md Uoiwlas, 

14lh N.I., of M^nn, 

a. \t Naspoor, Ihc lady of I.iput. Col. 11. It. 
^oiiKiiiSi roininiiitdiiig the NaijptKjr niixilitry 
foi IV, of a daughter. 

— .\t U.unporc, llauic.th, Mrs. Ilolicrt Parkln- 
»oii, ol .isiin. 

.3. .Vt Cahutla, Mrs. M. n.ilthasrr, of a son. 

4. .\t Ch.mdernagorc, the lady of W, Y. Wood- 
lioiia>, Estj., of a son. 

a. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Madge, jiin., of a 
son. 

— At Ft>rt Willi.un, the laily of Lieut. T, C. 
M.-iclean, tarraek-master, of a d iughter. 

<i. \l t'.ilcnrta, the lady of Clias. Oman, Esq., 

<»f a ilaughter. 

— At Caiiutta, Mrs. M. Peterson, jun., of a 
son. 

7. At C.ilcutta, IhcLldy of A. C. Dunlop, Esq., 
of .1 daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of H. W. Cooke, Esq,, 
of .1 sou. 

11. \t Berliamporc, the lady of D. D.ile, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

1:1. At ('.tlcutla, the wife of Mr. U. Il.md, Ben* 
gal marine, of a il.nighter. 

Id. -At Park House, Chowringhee, Mrs. S. K. 
Atkinson, of a daughter. 


MtHlllAOF.S. 

Dec. 2. At Hninnuvrpore,.(i. F. Brown, Esq., 
civil service, to (hithariiie Jemima, thinl daughter 
of James fi.ine, Ksq. 

a. \t Fultehpore, Henry Armstrong, Ksq., of 
the civil ser\ ice, to .Miss Catharine Macan. 

a. .At t'alcntta, Cajit. 1). Ovciistone, to Ellen 
Frances .sinj tti. 

(>. At Calcutta. Monsieur Chardon to .Made- 
inoisellc ChargraS'C. 

7* At t^ilcutta, M.ajur AV. B.altine, of aitillery, 
deputy pcuui)>,il commissary of ordii.ance, to Aliss 
I.. E. C. Haig, daughter of .Alexander Haig, Esij., 
of Bath. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. fieorge Dixon to Julia .Ann, 
eldest d.tughter ot Janie's Balls, Ksq., of Londou. 

— .At Calcutta, Mr. 0. .A. Sw.irisUi Elua, eldest 
daughter of Mr. AA'ni. Uaine, printer. 

— -At Calcutta, Mr. J.tcub Boesalt to Miss 
Frances Bruce. 

1(1. At Ciilcutla, C.ipt. Thomas W'hite, of the 
ship Orient, to Kuieli.t Ellen, widow of the late 
C. 11. Croimiieliii, Esq. 


June Id. At Madura. A. fJ, Anson, Esq., lioiit. 
■n H.M.'s lllh Light Dragoons, elded son of Uc- 
ner.il Sir (j. Anson, K..C.n., M.P., iVc. 

Dec. a. At i;alcutta, Mrs. Eli/alicth MaePhet- 
son, aged <!0. 

(i. At slnlnmre. zill-ih B.arkergiinge, Mrs. Flora 
De Silva, relict of the late .Mr. D. De -Silva, of 
Ih.it jilacs', aged Ikl. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Andrew, accuun- 
t.Aiil to Messrs. Tulloh and Cui, aged ll.'i. 

It. .At Calcutta, Mrs. Hose Wren, ageil 7a. 

!>. At Calcutta, lloliert Paterson, Esq., M.D., 
surgeon 2(itli N.I. 

In. On the road to Sujnonpore indigo f.ictnry, 
Kishiuighiir, suddenly, Mr. Felix De Clial, aged 
SM. 

II. At Calciitu, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. D. 
I lope, aged 40. 

— .At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. Francis 
D’Silv.i, of Bombiy, aged 35. 

14. .Vt Calcutta, Emui.i, lady of Willi.am Gr.i- 
Iwin, E.sq., M.D , agetl 24. 

17. At C.ilcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. II. E. 
Joues, agoil.'ll. „ 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Douglas, wlne-mer- 
chojit, aged 31. 


IflatrtaiSs 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXAMINATION OF OFKIfKBS. 

t'orl St. Oct.O, — llie Rt. 

IIoii. tlie Governor in Council is pleased 
Jtial. .Jour. N.S. VoL.'i. No. 5. 


—'Uladrar, 83 

lo (lirect, that the publication in G.O, by 
Ills Etc. the Conini.aiuler.in-clilef, of 
ollicers h.ivin^ passed the prescribed pub¬ 
lic ex.iiiiillation in the oriec.lal l.in^iiagcs, 
is to he considered biillicient authority for 
the p.iy department distniising the alloiv- 
.Aiices anthurined on that account liy the 
G.O. of governmeni d.ited 1 st .July 181 I.S. 

1 ^. It is to be undeistood, that officers 
ordered from their own to other staiions, 
for the purpose of being examined in the 
uhove-niciitioned cases, are entitled to tra¬ 
velling hatla for going and returning, ac¬ 
cording to distance. 


At,I.OWANrE OK C.KNKIl,VL OFFICEKS. 

Fort Si. deorijr, Oct. IfJ, 11(2!>.—The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, under instructions from 
the Supreme Govcrnitienl, that the alloiv- 
ances of general ollicers on the stalf shall, 
from the 1 st instant, be regnl.ited on the 
principle oliscrved in lieiigal and Roiii- 
bay. I'll, that the allowance of jL'.7,000 per 
finnum shall he conveited into the cur¬ 
rency of this presidency at the rate of 
2v. till, per Madras rupee, aceording to 
which the stairallowaiicc of general ollicers 
will in future be Rs. 5. -f. per 

monlli. 

RFOtWK.VTAI, rOAni\.s’n ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. t;< or;r.;, Oct. 27, IK-'J),—The 
Riiflit Hun. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, in conformity to tbe ori¬ 
ginal orders of tbe lion. Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that the established regiineetal com¬ 
mand allow.mceof Rupees 'lOt) per month 
for cHcciive corps, .11 id Rupees 200 per 
montli for the veteran hatlalions, shall in¬ 
variably be drawn by the senior ollicers 
actually present with those corps respec¬ 
tively, and hy 110 oilier ollicers: this regu¬ 
lation to have eflect from the 1 st of the 
ensuing month. 

2 . In all cases of absence from their 
corps of ollicers who if present would be 
entitled by acniority of rank to command 
them, whether such absence may arise 
from l>cing detached on duty from fur¬ 
lough, being pl.aced on duty while on fur¬ 
lough, or removal from one corps to 
anotlier, in all such, or other cases, the 
allowances of the officers fur the periods of. 
absence arc to be governed by the general 
regulations of the service, without refe¬ 
rence to the regimental command allow¬ 
ance to which, as above provided, they can 
under these circumstaiirus, have no claim. 

3. The above provisions to be consider¬ 
ed applicable to the allowances of artillery 
commands, authorized hy G.O. 21 st July 
I82G. 

4. It is to be understood that the regi¬ 
mental eommand allow.incc for an effec¬ 
tive curp.s is never payable to a ^'oluneliu 
receipt of off-reckonings'; when iho i-**— 
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licfiister.' 

therefore, become pnj'alile in arroar for 
any period for which tlie former may liavo 
Itccii dratvii, the command allowance for 
such period is to be refunded. 


TEMININ'E PRACHCK AIMIPTFn BT OFUCERS. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Pltiin, Dec. 4, 
1829.—The Commandcr-jn-cliief having 
with great disgust noticed a feminine 
practice adopted by some oiticers of this 
service, of wearing combs in their hair, 
and dangling fancy curls, unbecoming the 
appearance of a soldier, ilesires that this 
practice may be forthwith abolislied, and a 
more male costume adopted. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Oef. 10. Edtn. C. Lovell, Esq. to Ix" .iiaistant to 
secretary to Roremment In military department. 

90. Rdw. P. Thompson, Esi(., to be siib-coUector 
and joint magistrate of .S,alcin, 

Guy L. Prendergast, Esq., to be as.sist.int to 
resident in Mysore. 

/V«i). 97 . C. K. Macdonald, Esq., to be head 
,i!!s!stant to principal collector and magistrate in, 
northern division of Arcot. 

Iter. 0 . Kobert Eden, Esq., to be sherllf of Ma¬ 
dras for ensuing year. 

11. .A. rheape, Esq., to lie .assistant Judge and 
joint criminal judge of Cuddapah. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

Nov. !>. The Rev. II. IIar|ier, M..\., to oHiriate 
as chaplain in Black Town district, at hospital 
and gaol. 

The Rev. P. Stewart, B.A., to be cliaplain at 
Quilon. 

iVoii. 27 . The Rev. Phristopher Je-itTrcson, B.A., 
to be chaplain at Nag)iooc. 

MILITARY A PPOINTMRNTS, 
PJIO.MOTION.S, Ac. 

Fort St. Genr/;e, Ort. 2, 1(I2!I.—The appoint¬ 
ment of Major Anderson, of engineers, to be 
superintending engineer in northern divKion, and 
the removal of Licuts. .Smith and Best to other 
stations, rescinded. 

Sure. Jas. Rlchmon 1 to be rantoninent surgeon 
and deputy medical storekeeper at Nagpoor, v. 
ILizIewoo^ 

rw. 6 ,—Major Rich, Crewe, 46th N.L, to be 
assist, commissary general, v. Barclay resigncil. 

Lieut. H. Morland, 27th N.!., to he surveyor, 
and to have charge of Hyderabad survey from 1st 
Aug., v.Capt. Webhe. 

Lieut. J. P. Dardel, 39th N.L, to be assistant 
surveyor, v. Morland, 

Ens. P. T. Hill, 29th N.I., to lie assistant sur¬ 
veyor, v. Otter resigned. 

t'ailetof Infantry Win. Hake admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Superintending Surgeon James Annesicy to be 
an acting member of .Medical Board. 

Oct. 9.—Col. E. W. .Snow, C-B., to command 
garrison of Bellary. 

96fA IV.J. Iifeut. G. A, Smith to act as adj, v. 
Eastment. 

mjth N.J. Lieut. R. A. Joy to act as qu. mast., 
inlerp., and payin., v. M'Dottell. 

:)7(A N.l. Ens. R. Gordon to act as qu. mast., 
Int^i., and paym., v. UuiT, 

Oct. I.3.—Lieut. Wm. Garrard, 2 d-assistant to 
chief engineer, lo lie 1 st assistant. 

XM N.J. Sen. Lieut. R. F. Karnes to be Obpt,, 
V. Brady dec.t datedth OcU 1929. 


■Ulndr [May 

Supermini. Lieut. (1. A. Tullocli admitted on 
eflVctivc itrcnglh of :I3.1 regt. 

Supmium. I.iinit. II. S. KeuneJy admitted on 
eflective strength of 19lh regt. 

Ocf. Hi.—Colonel \rrh. Campla'll, II.M. 4(ilh 
regt., to command Sulwidary Force of llydcralwd. 

Lieut. W. E. Hrooshooft, .T.'ith N.l. permitted to 
resign his app ofijua. mast., Interp. and paym. to 
that corps, in compliance with his rtaiuest. 

Oft. 211_Capt. J. MacartncY, 20lh N.l, transf- 

to invalid catab. at his own request. 

Assist. Surg, J. O’Neill peiinittcd to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Ocf. 93_Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Oapt. tV- 

M'J-eod to be deputy assist, comissary gcncr.al, v- 
Uuuglas, who resigns that apiaiintmeiit. 

Temiwrary Suh.-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. St- 
John li. Kiciuh, to he siih-assist. coin. gen. v, 
M'l.cod. 

Temporary Sub-Assist. Com. Gon. Lieut, G. 11. 
Tliomas, to be sub-assist, com. gen. v. Dyce, re¬ 
moved. 

I.ieut. W. Justice, 5th N.L, to be temporary sulv 
assist, com. gen. 

Supernum. Ens. W. Boithwick admilleil on ef¬ 
fective strength of 9lh N. 1. 

Oit. a.—'hi Hot. Vtnneers. Lieut. C. F. Lo 
Hardy, 14tli N.L, to lie adj. v. Deacon, resigned. 
mh N.l _Sen. I.ioMl. Win. Jolinston lobe capt. 

V. Macartney, invalided; date2Ist IHt. 11K9. 
.Supernum. Lieut. I). Strcttell, admitttsl on ef¬ 
fective strength of 2 (lth regt. 

Lieut. 11. Deacon, 13lh N.L, permitted to resign 
his app. ofailj. of 2 d bat. I’ioncers. 

Capt. Hockley, of Artillery, permitted to resign 
app. of cominiss.iiy of ordnance at Oell.iry. 

IJnul QufirIn'S, Ort. 7, Wf.1.—lU'ntunils o/l.init. 
CiJuuvti. M. Ciibbon, ftom 4i;th to 41 bI N.I.; F. 

W. Wilson, from 41st to3(ilh do.; J. F. Gib.on, 
from 3Ulh to 4lith do, 

Ens, Wm. Hake (recently adiriitUsl) app. to do 
duly with 39th N.l. 

Oct. 13.—Lieut. C. J, Ciwko, of Artillery, re¬ 
moved from 1 st tiat. lo 1 st horse brigade; and 
Lieut. A. V. (lakes from 1st liorse brig.ulc to Isl 
bat. artillery. 

02.14.—Ens. J. A. .Stodil'irt, .Ith N.I.. posted to 
Id bat. of pioneers, v. Joy. 

O t. 16.—Ens. W. .Scafe, removed from lUth regt. 
to do duty with 13th N.l. 

Lieut. R. T. VVclb.iiik, 2d Eiirop. regt., and 
Lieut. T.'J. Ilyves, 43d N.L, perinitml, at their 
own request, to exihaiige regts. 

Oct. 17.—The recent removal of Assist. .Surg. J. 
Adams from 47th N.l. to 2d brigade horse artillery, 
cancelled. 

Assist. Surg. J. O’Neill postcil to 1.3th N.L 
Trmpnrnrn Apjaiinfiaenl* nmfirmai. —Lieut. J- 
G. Neill, 1st Kurnp. regt, to act as fort adj. of 
Masulipatam from l-lth bept. 11(29, v. O'Dell, 
prom.; Lieut. A. McKcnaic, 5th N.l. to art as fort 
adj. of Hellary from tilth ,Sept. 1829, during ab¬ 
sence of J.ieut. Bremneron sirkcert.—Lieut. J. A. 
filrcttell, to act as adj. of 1st. L.C. from 19th Sept. 
1829, during absence of I.ieut. Munscy on sick 
cert.—Lieut. F. Forbes to act as adj. of 4th L.C. 
from J3th Aug. 1829. during absence of Lieut. 
Anderson on leave.—J. A. Cramer, to act as qua. 
mast, interp. and paym. of 4th N.L, from 1st. 
Oct. 1829, vfuring absence of Lieut. Rattray on sick 
rert.—Lieut. L. E. Duval to act os qua. mast, m- 
terp. and paym. of 27th N.L from 14th Scjil. 1829, 
during altaence of Lieut.McDonell on sick cert. 

Ens. E. Hughes, 39th N.I., app. to do duty with 
Scrlngapatam local lavt. and to act as aiij. of tlut 
cor)M, during absence of Lieut. Lambert. 

Lieut S. R. Hicks, aith N.L, to act as q^ua. 
mast interp. and paym. v. Brooshooft, resigned. 

Lieut. C. Turner, aith N.L, to act as adj. v. 
Hlrks. 

Lieut R. T. Well)ank,43d N.I., to act as deputy 
judge adv. gen. v. Welland. 

Capt W. II. Agnew, 2(1 N.L, to act asdeputv 
assist, qua. mast gen. of army, during absence of 
Lieut. Dc Mnnimoreniy on sick cert. v. Hamond. 
Oct Hr~Jlmomh anti Re-postings o/Eniignt.— 



1830 .] Rciihlcr. 

II. J. Brockman, from 3tl L.I. to ■’uth N.l. as 5i)i 
cnsicu; J. Klphinstone, from iilllh to ]:2lh N.l. 
Its Ith KiisiKii; 0. It. Ilolxirtfrum 12th N.l. to 1st 
Kiiroji. rout, ns 4th Knsi|;ii; J. W. Clarke, from 
1st Kurop. rpRt. to ISth N.l. as 4th Knsi'tn; Thos. 
Fair, from llith N.l. to ad L.I. as 4th Kiisiftn; K. 
1). Armstrong, from ad to 2;]il L.I. as 3d Kiisitpi; 
T. J. NewIvthI, from 23d to 2.3d L.I. ns4th Kn.si|;n; 
Henry Howard, from 2ad L.I. to 1st Europ. regt. 
ns .'ilh Ensign; (i. .\. H. Ealronar, from 2;id to 4(ilh 
N.L as .Ith Ensign ; (iiant AIKin, from 4(ith N.l. 
to ad L.I. as M\ Ensign; Thos. Meats, from 1st 
Kurop. regt. to .'gtd regl. 

Hft. 2li.—Tempurari/ Apimntmenls enujirmed. 
I.icut, J. H. B. Congdon. to act as qu. mast, 
inicrp. and payin. of 2d N.L from 1.5th Oct. during 
absence of Lieut. .Iclfiiis on furlough.—Kns. H. E. 
Emery to art as aih. of .5nih N.L from 11th Oct. 
during ultseiircof Lieut. Dunlop on sick cert. 

Ensigns J. Koliertsnn and It. Biricy, reinoveil 
from doing duty with the iltli N.L, and app. former 
to do duty with .5th and latter with lath N.L 

0(7. 2!).—Lieut. \5'. .lustire, .5th N.L, directed to 
be struck otf returns of lille corps. 

t.ieut. It. ILsIl. 4!)th N.L, to act as qu. m.sst. 
interp. and paym., v. Lugard resigned. 

Lieut. J. A. Hornsby, I2tli N.L ,to act ns ndj. v. 
Coxe. 

Lieut. James Oriuit, 5th L.O., to art os adj. v. 
M(K>re rc signed. 

Lieut. C. Clemons, 2l)lh N.L, to art as adj. v. 
Johnson prom. 

N<ii*. .5.--Capl. W. S. Ilelc removed from 1st 
to 3d bat. artillery. 

Tcitijmrnn/ Apjioiiitineiit ronjirmed, Surg. J. 5Vil- 
khison, .5th N.L, to art as garrison surgeon of Bcl- 
lary from 2.ld Oct., v. Donaldson repotted sick.— 
Lieut. C. M‘E. Palmer to act as qn.niast., interp., 
and p.iyiii. of I4(h N.L, from 17th Dec. liUfl, 
during absence of Lieut, H.irdiiig on lease to 
llointny. 

Vutt St. Gmrf'H, Oct. .30.—Col. 11. G. A. T.iylor 
to comm.md g.iirison of Vellore, v. Brialie jiei- 
milted to proceed to Engl.md. 

C.ipt. Blundell, of artillery, to in' comniiss,ary 
of stores at Bcllary, v. Hockley, resigned. 

Lieut, n. T. Coxe, 12lh N.I., to be aide-de- 
camp to Brigadier Gen. Sir John Siinlair, Bart., 
coininanding northern division of army. 

Nuf. 3. Lieut. J. T. Lugard, tilth N.L, permitted 
to resign his app. of qu-mast., interp., .and paym. 
to th.at corps, m compliance witli his request. 

Koi’. iJ. Ens. Halstead, Hth N. I , havingp.ss.sed 
prescribed examination in llindoostanee language, 
the .illow.tnce sai.ctioned by government, conferred 
upon him. 

N»i'. I/- f'Jpt. W. II. .\gncw, 2d N. L, to lie 
deputy assist, adj. gen. to Travancorc subsidiary 
force, V. Cunntiighani. 

('apt. J. Guimmg, l7ihN.L, to be brigade major 
to troops serving at Kulladghce, v, Hutchinson. 

Surg. 0. Burke to be cantonment surgeon at 
St. Thomas's Mount, v. Train dec, 

Lieut. J. D. Awdry, ist N.L, to be temporary 
snb-assist. com. gen. 

Cant. F. Strnton, Hth L. C., to be p.aym. in cen¬ 
tre division, v. Walker. 

Lieut. L. O’Brien, 4tlth N.I., permitted to resign 
Hon. Company’s sci\ icc. 

Infiintru. Sen. Lieut. Col. II. D. Parlby, C.B., to 
he coltmel, v. l.citli dec.; date 1.3th Nov. Iftlil.— 
Sen. NLajur Andrew Marqueen, from .'Kith N.l. to 
be Ueut. col. in sue. to Parlby prom.; date dittix 

Sljtft N.l. Sen. Cant. W. Wigan to lie major, and 
Sen. I.icut. (llrcv. Capt.) W. Watkins, to be capt 
sue. to Macqueen, prom.; date L3th Nov. IH29. • 

.Supernum. Lieut. R. 11. Robertson admittcilon 
cITertive strenglli of Jtith regt. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. James Smith, to be surgeon 
from Uth N«(V., v. Train dec. 

Lieut. E'. KelU't, 22d N.L. permitted, at his 
own request, to resign command of escort of ILH. 
the Rajah of Mysore. 

Hf/ut-Quartera, Noe. 12.—.Vssist. Surg. B. W. 
Wright, iKwted to 8th N.l. 

Lieut. W Want. 1st brigade of horse artillery, 
to act as riding-master to that corps, v. O .kes. 


-Madras, 35 

Lieut. J. McD. Minto, Sth N.L, app. to 2d bat* 
Pioneers, v. Stoddart. 

Ens. J. A. Stoddart, . 5 th N.I., toact M qu. mast, 
interp. and paym. of that corps, v. Minto. 

Nue. 1.3.—Surg. G. Buckc, removed from 9th 
N.l. to ,3d bat. artillery. 

Assist. Surg. R. Baikic, M.D. posted to IBth N.L 

Assisi. Surg. T. Powell, rcmovetl from lOlli to 
2(>tli N 1. 

Assist Surg. J. Ladd, removed froni 27th to 
2111 h N.l. 

Nnr. 14_Capt. John Macartney, posteil to 4th 

Nat. Vet. Bat. at Ryacottuh. 

Assist. Surg. G. I.ubbrcii, to.".ct as garrison assist, 
surg. at Seringapatam, till furtlier orders. 

Fort St. Crorfce, Noi*. 20 .—Major T. W. Wigan, 
3(itt> N.I., transf, to invalid eftali. at his own re¬ 
quest. 

Non 24.—Suprmum. Lieut. Thos. Slacpoolc, 
aiimitted on ctteclive streugtli of 4tllh N.L 

Assist. Surg. J. O. Malcolmson, In Mt as pay¬ 
master to Nagpoor subsidiary Cuccc, dutuig abseiuu 
of Capt. Coinn. 

Noe. 27_Lieut. C, A, Moore, lOth N.L, lobe a 

temporary sub-assist, coin.-general. 

stm N.L .Sen. Cant. R. Murrott to lie major. 
Sen. LIful. Thus. Thompson to ho cant., and hen. 
Ells. 'E. 1). Roberts to be heut., v. Wigan, inva¬ 
lided ; date 21st Nov, 1U2U. 

1!W» N.L Sen. Lieut. (1. W. Whistler to bccapt. 
V. Cuxtoii, dec.; date Uth Oct. 1112!). 

Supernum. Lieut. 11. D. Sheppard, admitted on 
cfleclivc strength of iltli regt. 

23(/L.J. Sen. Lieut. James W.allace to be capt. 
V. Bainbridge, dec.: d,xtc 25th November 111J9. 

Supernum. Lieut. J. 1. Sherwood, admitted on 
cflective strength of 2 .‘ld regt. 

Hrait-tjiuii tcra, Nov. 18.—J. W. Goldsworthy, 
Isl N.I., toact ns qu. mast, interp. and paym. to 
tlial corps, V. Awdry. 

Lieut. 11. Donaldson, Olh N.I., posted to 2d bat. 
pioneers, v. Goinpertz. 

Noe. 2t)_Colonel and LieuL General A. Cup- 

page,'removed from 6 lh to 17th regt,; and Colonel 
L. W. .Snow, C.B., from 17 th to 5tii ditto. 

Colonel B. B. P.irlby (late prom.) posted to 35lh 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. C. A. ■W.alkcr, removed from 8 th to 
22 d regt.; and Lieut. Col. J. Bell, from 22 d to tllh 
ditto. 

Lieut. Col. A, Macqueen (late prom.), posted to 
JHli regt. 

Surg. 55'. .S. .Anderson, removed from 3 Uth to 
Blh regU 

Surg. J. Smith, (late prom.), |)oslai to With 
regt. 

Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, removed from 15th 
regt. to D troop 2 d brigade horse iirlillcry. 

Assist <Sijrg. C. C. Linton, app, to do duty with 
H.M. Uilth regt. 

Major L. Cooper, 47th regt., directed to deliver 
over thcch.'irge of 4ih regt. to Capt. T. Walker, 
and proceed to join his coriis. 

Noe, 21 .—Cornet J. S. Frcsiificld, 1st L, C., ap¬ 
pointed to .3ct iis riding-master to that regt., v. 
Jones. 

Noe, 2 . 5 .—Ens. Tims, Mcars, 33d regt., and Ens, 
II. Howard, Ist Europ. regt., |>crmittcd at their 
own request to exchange regiments. 

Noe. 26. — Tcinpurarp Ajipointmenla roiifirnuai. 
Lieut C F. Lc Hardy to art as adi. to 2il baL pio¬ 
neers from Uth Oct. I'129, during luiseiiceof Lieut. 
Deacon —Lieut. O'Dell to act as adjutant of 12th 
N.l. from 7 iB Nov. 1829, v. Cox.—Lieut. H. Mll- 
iengen, 8 th N.L, to art as dep. assist, qu. mast, 
gon. to Travancorc subsidiaiy force, during absence 
of Capt. Roxs. 

Noe. 27_Major T. Vf. Wigan, posted to 4th 

Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Dec 1 _Ens. W. 11. L.imphier, 36th N.I., app. 

to act as qu. mast., intcni., and paym. to that 
corps, v. Thompson prom. 

Ens. R. T. Snow, (losled to rifle corjvs. 

Ens. Evan Lloyd, posted to 43d N. 1. 

Eus. Arthur Worslcy, tioited to Slat N.l. 



3 G Hcgis/cr.- 

f.ipiit. J. Miinps to iictnsaclj. of ^Kh N.I.from 
S-llh M.iy, tliiiiiitf iiulikiio'iilioii aiul abMiit'c of 
l.ieiit. Mliott. 

JJrut. T. ('. Stintonand Hirh. W'nUon (rerently 
traiisf. lo inv. I'stab.) posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Itat. 
at V i/.i{'.iixitam. 

nrr. ti.—Lieut. T. W. Brodie, to act as adj. to 
^tli N.l. V. Elliott, prom. 

FUU LOUGHS. 

Ti) K'trope. —Oit. 2. O. W. V. Simpson, of art. 
for he.'ilth.—Ens. J. t'. Whitty, 7th N.l., for lie.iltli. 
—t'apt. .1. II. l.ni1iii)r|on.1st nat. vi't.l).it.- !>. Lieut. 
J. ('. Hume, liith nomli.iy, N.f., for heallli.— 

l:i. Lieut. TIui'.. H,rrk. 2d N.L, foi he.iltli_Ens. 

Will. Jiiiior, 2d N L, for health.—Ki. Lieut. 

Itl.u'lveiixie, 4llth N.L, for he.ilth_ iX Lieut. F, 

F. 'rroiiih. ( 1 th for health. — 27 - t’ol. liroilie, 
9th N.L, for he.ilih—Lieut. A. Douj'l.is, 4!)lh N.L 
—.Vo\.(i. t'.i]<l. siuiioil., .‘ilh N.L—10. Capl. 
Jas. Mellor, 20th N.L. for health.—l.'t. Surg. C. 
I'rirt'.— 17 . Lieut, t'ol. (i. Iluuter, 2.'I<1 L. Inf., for 
health.—As^i^t. .‘'iirf'. II. Stott, foi he.illh (to eiii- 
liaik from Iloiuhat).—t'apt. I). II. MtKeii^ie, of 
artilleiy, for he.allli (t la Cah iitta).—Eii-,. C. U. 

Freese, 24lh N.L, for iKaltli_ 20 . (.'apt. (j. F. 

Synies, .artilleiy_27- Liiiit. M. \V. IVrre.iu, 1st 

N.L, for liOiiUh. 

7Vi Hfn/i'i,///. - Ott. ri. I.ieiit. fi. (1.'larkenzlet 

tiOth N.L, for tliii-e iiioiiths, on piit.ite aila.is__ 

f'apt. II. W. Lariliier, .'ioih ditto, for six moiulij 
fur ditto.—Noe. 24. Lieut, .and (jll. M.lst. B.ihiri)'. 
on, for two niunths, for health. 

Ti) ('iilriiftii. —Oft. l.’t. Lieut. \. It. .leH'iies, 2d 
N.L, for three mouths 011 piiv.ite alfairs.—N 0 V.I 7 . 
M.i). J. Morftun, 2tlh N.L, lor six moiitlis, on 
private allairs. 

Til Sm. — 0 ( 1 . .■' 0 . Lieut. II. \V. Wood, 41h N.L, 
fur four iiiontlis, for he.dih. 


SIJIITFN'G. 

At rirrih, 

Oct 1(1. Jiiiir, W'llKiiis, from M.isulipat.un.— 
III Hriiiii /{ew, IlaiilHii, fro.ii Iloinh.i\. - .’.I. FJrn- 
nor, Edmoiiils, from Loudon and lloiuhay. — Nov. 
24. 11. M. S. L.lus, fioio 'riiiieonialee.— 

23. Miii isiiiif, Laiiiliert,from ('.ill iilt.i.—i'l. II.M.S. 
Vluilli'tif.'rr, Fieein.inlle, from 'I’rirfoin.dee. - Dee. 
2. Mnrlrliiii', ('oi'hlaii, from Loiuloii .tnd t '.ipe of 
(iood Hope. — 11. ( uiiUhirii, l)UT\Mitd, (10m I'a- 
daiijj.— 1(1. Datid Smtt, .I.ukson, ftoui (.'altutta. 

Drpili fiirr'l, 

Oet. 17. Ji/ne. It ill.iin, tor I'ondiiherry and 
hlaiirilius—21. (V'(i7„i, ('.iido/.a, lor Pen.int'.— 
2.3. Aiiurliiiyi.i'i, Bernard, tor I’.iuduhenv, M,iu- 
ntins, and liourlion—2'i. Heme /|r,,e, Aiiner, for 
1‘ondieherry, Boiirlioii, ,uid lloide.mx — Nov. 111. 
FJiiftmir, Kdw^ards, fin (he K stiv.ird.—20. n, M, S, 
SfitpUife, Laws, fur t'aliiitta. Ihi. -1. II.M.S. 
ChiitU’iii^ei, Fieemaiitle, foi 'I'l iiu oinalce.—12. 

Mnrifiirft, Lambert, for I’orto .\o\o_14. MhiIk- 

liiip, Co^thlan, for Fenaiit; .ind .Singapore.—21. 
liavhl Scott, .Luksun, for Luiulon. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Aiiit. 1.3. At Moalinciii, the lady of Capt. W. H. 
Buller, II. M.4.',th rei't. of a son ami heir. 

111. At Mo,drriein, tile lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
fleo. Nolt, I'llh N, I., of a son. 

Oi't. !>. At .Madraa, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. F. 
Gilison, of a son, 

12. At nellary, Mrs. George S. F. Iloss, of a 
daugliter. 

1.3. At Arcot, the l.idy of Lieut. L.iwfon1, cn- 
gineurs, of a son. 

2U. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. James Bu> 
chanan, 1st L. ot a son. 

— At .St. Thotnt', the wife of Mr. John Ro¬ 
drigues. of a ilaughicr. 

24. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut lJuval, 27t1i 
N. I., of a son. 

2(1. At the I’rcsidenoy, the lady of Capt. Crisp, 
Mahrulta translator to the Tanjorc Commission¬ 
ers, of a son. 

»!. At CudiLilorc, the Intiyof l.leut. Cot, Fraser, 
of a son. 

Nor. 3. M I'annanore, Mn.Uunnlng, of adaugh- 


•Hladras. [May, 

4. At Madras, the wile of Mr. J. IL Couit, of a 
duuglitcr. 

(1. At CaiinanoTc, the laily of Capt. II. C. Cotton, 
engineers of a son. 

(1. At Triilimo|ioly, the lady of Capt. J. D. 
Clayhills, 4(llli N.I., of a son. 

— At 1‘aUverum, the lady of Major Scott, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Madras, tlie lady of Lieut. Rowl.u«lsoii, 
lutting secretary to tlie College Isiard, of .1 son. 

12. At St. 'I'homas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
H. H. Spvye, !lth regt., of a son. 

14. At St. Thomas's Mount, the widow of the 
late C.iiitomuent Surgeon Train, of a son. 

1(1. At (juilon, tlie lady of Capt. G. F. lUiteliin- 
sun, .'list or T. L. I., of a son. 

211. At Roy.i\H)orain, Mrs. L.ice\, of a sun. 

— At Caiiii<inore, the l.uly of Thomas lioileail, 
E..H., Madtiis civd serviie, of a daugliter. 

IJcr. 1. At lielg.iimi.tlie l.uly ol Wiii.Masoii.F.si) , 
M.idras ci\ il .wr\ ne, of a soil. 

— .\t Mangalore, the lady of lleniy Dukinsiin, 
Esi|., of a d.iuglilcr. 

2. At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
\V. (,ra\, 21st N. I., of a daughter. 

At llalurinii, iie.ir 11y der.ib.id, the lady of Capt. 
G. Tumkyiis, loth Beiig.il Iiit.miry, ol ,i sou. 

—■ At the I’resideius, the l.ldy of the Veiieiable 
the An hdeaioii, of .1 son. 

7. At OoLicanmnd, on the Neilghcrrii's, the lady 
of Lieut. Gomiierl'/, of a il.uighli r. 

12. .\l Madras, the l.ldy of Lieut. (leii. Sii G T. 
\V.dker,G.C. d.coimnaiider-ni-ihief, of .1 daiigh- 

tec. 


M.tltlCl.VUFS. 

Nnt'. 2.3. At Madras. Mr. John Moy, to Miss Char¬ 
lotte .M.tria Woodhinise. 

2(!. tt I’ondichcrry, Cajit. Adolphe Mottet, of 
IL II. the Nisam's sen he, lo Kli/.aixtii, vetoiiil 
d.niglitir of Lieiit. Col.John Warren, of lh.it pl.iie. 

I),’,. At .l.iulii.di, .1. W.■'-herm.iii. Fsi|.,of the 
inedic.il serin e, to Agnes Fh/.ibeth, yoiingi'st 
iliiughterof Lieiit. Col. T.iyiitoii. 

14. .\t M.idras, Mr. Miili.iel D’Sdva, to Miss 
Mary Joh.iyakim Simon. 

iMtchi, .11 Cndd.dore, l.'.ipt. J. F. Cham el, 13th 
N, L, to \riiia Henrietta Zdie, only d.mghlei ol 
('apt. M. He Bergin, on the h.ill-pay of 11. M. 
sen ice. 

— \t M.-isiilip.itnm, Capt. J.-inus Noble, H.C.s.. 
.md assistant ■ omiuis.iry geiier.d, to Kill 11 , yoiiiig- 
est daughter of the late James ilkiiisoii, Esip 


lirATlis. 

Aiie. 1,3. .At Mo.i]mein, Lieut. C. T. Kynastoii, 
liith N. L, unfoitimately drowned. 

.'ip/it.X At Madr.is, Jlr. Peter Constantine, an 
Ariiiiniaii, aged 411. 

5. At Padaiig, Capt. M. Kingscll, of (he country 
sen ice, aged .'iil. 

7 . At Miailmoin, Margaret, .iged 19 ye.m, wife 
of Mr. Heitor Grant, of the pay dep.ir(ment at 
that station. 

Oi(. 7. At Tasoy, Capt. R. C. Ciixlon, liUIi 
Madr.is N.L 

12. Beiij.imiii Russell, .aged 2 years, and on the 
17tli ()(t., .loliil Elieliexer, aged nearly 1/ moiillis, 
son-s of the Rev. W. Howell, of Cudiiaiiah 

13. At Iloyapooram, Mr. Joseph .Sccluim, aged 
41. 

19. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Ens. II. F. Jackson, 
9th N. I, 

20. At Madras, Mr. Mathew SkJllem, in his 50th 
year, 

21. At Madras, Mr Peter Gregory, an Annenian, 
at the advanced age of 10.3 years. 

Nov. 12. At Madras, Mrs Joanna Favicr, the 
wife of Mr. J. B. Favicr, aged .32. 

1.3. At Trichino))oly, Eliza, only daughter of 
Lieut. W. B. GiJby, .'12(1 N.l., ag(sl 2 years. 

24. At St. ’J'homa.s’s Alount, Capt. M. 11. Bain- 
bridge, 2.'kl Light infantry. 

2 (1. At tile Ri'sideney of Nagyiore, Mrs. Mary 
Antoine, daugliter of Mr. Foriiaiidez of Bomliay, 
aged 20. 

Hr-c. tl. At Waoor, near Masulipatain, Mary 
Macintosh, wife of U. A’oung, Es(|., of this cs- 
tablishmmt. 

13. At Madras, Fanny, aged 15, nJfe of Mr, 

Jamc-s Wallace. 

Ill, At Madr,xs, of eholeru, Willingham Simon 
Jeremiah, eldivt son of Mr. J. U. Pbaroali. 
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iMifty, At ninxooloc, of bilious remittent fever, 
I.knit. ((. (i. l.:iiji)r,of 11. M, tho Ni/.iin's('ii\»liya 
aged 23rbuii oi W. Luingi Ksq. A. M., KiUnburgli. 


^omba}). 


Mr. Henry LiJilcll, to bo assistant to collector of 
btuiirt. 

l>ulitteal Itfimrtment. 

Niii'. in. Major K. Hiirnwell, political .iffent in 
Katt>»ar, li.ivmji reliiined fioin his iiiission to 
lOiiftlanit, lUiei'tisI to join lion, the tJinernor, anil 
tore.uain »illi him until further orilers. 


GOVERNMENT GENEU-VL 
ORDERS. 

IIHir.ADF M.\.t01iS OV DIVISION. 

Bomha;/ (Ui.\llr, Alie. 11, IKii!).—TIio 
lion, tlic Governor is pleased to direct 
tlial Rii-cade Majors of Divisions under 
tliis I’rcsidoney lie in future desif'iiated 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals, and 
placed on the same allowances as are 
{rranted by the G.O. of the I'.llh Sept. 
Irt'JO, to ollieers Iioldinj' the siluations of 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Al.ister Geneial, 


rXTKA IIVIT.MIONS ON SA'IIVK INl'.VXTKY. 

Bitmliiiy Cii'.l/c, A’cje. l!>, IS'J!).— llic 
lion, the Guveiiior in (Ainncil is jileased 
to direct tli.it the two Estra Ihitlalians oi 
N.itive Inf.intiy he disbanded on the :ilst 
of Dee. next, and that the ii.ilive commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned olficeisand 
sepoys he drafted into tlic several n.itive 
re{{iments of the line. 

His E\c. the (!!omniander-in-chief oill 
be pleased to issue such subsidiary orders 
as may he necessaiy to yive illect to this 
resolution. 


MILIT .V R Y A rr( > 1N r :m n t.s, 

I’RO.AIOTION.S, &c. 

nmihiiii Cuair, S'lr.rt, til’ll.—('.nil ts Ilf Iiif.intry 
W. |{eyiii)lils.iiiil('. 1). Myliic, aihiiiltisloii rsl.ili. 
anil prniii. to eiisittns. 

1 ,_nwi A’.f. Lieut. .F. II. llroiviip to be 

enpt., .111(1 Kiis. t'. A. Kiliiii.us to he liciit in biic. 
to 1). I.ulilell, dec.: ilatci'Jil .\pril IlL’ll. 

Sen. Sunernuin. Kns. .F. <1. .Iiiinisifin, to r.ink 
fiiiiii .'th Juiic ItUI), ami posteil to IClli N.l. v. 
Ktlul.!/, prom. 

N.n.— I.ieiit<.'(’. Thrpshio anil ('. A. F.ihala/, 
anil F'jis. I.Johnston to tie hmneas Mipmumie- 
r.iry to the islalilislinu nt. 

I.ieut. Jones, 2ilth N.L, liireeteil to ioikIucI du¬ 
ties of csriiitoe cnijiiii'er ,il Ahiii.'d,il).iil and 
Ilursole, Mil turllier oidris. 

jVki'. It. I.ieut. VV. Coid.'m to .ail as in.ajor of 
bnj{<uleof .irlilleiy of t’la.iuih dnisuui nl .iriiiv, 
fiom I4th Sept., during .ilsenie of Liciit. I'olgr.ive 
on s'ck ccrtilicale. 

All/'. lA—SiirK. jAini~i Dow. (■.irrison sinfjeonof 
Sui.it, I'unnittcil to tcliie fiom SCIMio ou p.iy of 
liio raiiK. 


rURI/DUGH.S. 

To F.utoiit*. —Nov. li. Assist, biir/f- J. Daly, for 
lie.dlli. 

To .S'l'//.—Nov. (i. (’,iid. W. I). Iloheitsoii, «ii- 

p,>iiHieiidcnlofUii/'..irsP.U.A.,foreiBhlceniiioiilli.s, 

lol llC.dlll. 

SIliriMNG. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


.hiiimul Dfiini ton nt. 

(M. SO. Willi.im Ncwnli.iiii, l''.v|. to lie chief 
judei'ijf thoioiirl of .Siid.ler Deii.iiinee, SiiddiT 
KiiiiidurriHi \d.iwliit. and ruiniinssionerof cis il ana 
eriniin.ll jiisiiio fur .soul lierii M.ihialta Country. 

•H. Mr. II. IFoiriid.ule, to tic iLBisler to .'’iiddcr 
Dvwaniiee and Siiildur Koujdarrec Vd.iwlut, in suc¬ 
cession to Ml. tJlassf 

Mr. ^. W. Minpr.ilt, to lie senior .nsiiist<ant jiidge 
.md sess oiijiid{;eof .XhiiieiiiniBBiir, for Uhaiiitcish, 
in snccissioii to Mi. Horracl.iile.—Mr. H. T. 'VVchb, 
to art as i leister to .‘'udder Uewaniiee and SuiViler 
Koujdarree’ Adawliit while Mr. Uorrailaile is em- 
ployoii on speri.il duty. 

Ml-. JI. tFrown. to act for Mr. Webb, .is senior 
assistant judge and triminal judgo in Southern 
t'onran. 

Gnirrnl [ti-imrlinr/it 

Sov. 4, J. t’. Willoiediby. Ksip, .irtiiiB secretary 
to Koverninent, to liavi.' chaige of military, iiiiirine, 
,aiid rtenerat departments. 

1.'). Thus. Williamson. Esii., to art as chief secre¬ 
tary to (jovcrniiicnt during Mr. Norris's absence 
from presidency. 


Ten itm till Deimrtment. 

Qrt. ^. Mr. tJ. Clibernc, to be roUcrtoranil ma- 
gistnite of Pooriah. 

Koe. 4. Mr. J. G. I.iimsdcn to be assistant to col¬ 
lector in .Southern Cnncan. 

Mr. Win. Courtney, do. do. Northern tloncan. 


Mr. Ccorgc Malcolm, do. do. Uarwar. 

' Mr. William Dent, do. do. AhinedinigRur. 

Mr. J. M. O. llohcrtson, do. do. AhmcrtabaiL 
2(1. Mr. W. S. IJoyd. to be olUcIating collector 
and m.iEistiate in Nortlicrn Conciiii. 

20. Mr. John A. Shaw, to be sub-coltcctor at 


.Sholapore. , 

Mr. Alcxamler ndl, to be deputy collector of 
customs and duties of Bombay. 


Ai / ienlx. 

A'./'. 4. II.C. sloopofwar. t'l.ee. Hawkins, from 
I’eisiaii Cnlf; a'.d 11. f. ling of wal Saotiliix, 
M'Diiiiald, fioni /ooi.- -‘J'l. lloniioh, J.iik.soii, 
fromt bm. 1 .—24. Itis'<(. Iv.vr, f rom Ccdoiiilai.-2.1. 
II. t'. steamer, T/ In ", IMcr.., from rrnicomaipc.- 
C/.fi'/i FV/>dt','I'll.' Li 

t'iaikson, fiinii ditto; and t'oftonf, FFragg, Itoiii 
Siiifiaporc.—Dec. • 2 .iMouiiltli«ti t I’:ii)liiii>,toiit',Uvtn- 
ining, fioin L.inilon.— ll. (’iijjtum Gx'ke, Wjllis, 
from Lomloii.—7. Joouiieot Wilson, trom Gicc- 
nock. 


Di'pniturex, 

Nim'.O.—H i'l’c. Ganyau. for Bourbon.—91. Il.r. 
igof war Koj,liiat,.-, Wylaird, for IMsi.iii GnlL 
2(1. Hornet, M.icfnrl.me, for F,iM’iiio<d.- 2fl. ILt • 
igofwiir Kutitilux, I’orler, for Mir.it.~2 l. />»/«- 
I/, (iarnock, for Liveipoid.— /Vis J.L N''" " /'' 
illiert, for London.—14. hoMlo, Boiinbiir, lor 
mdon.~l«. ForFilasgow.—lil. F.ij/^ey, 

■ irlf. (nr laiviTDUOl. 


Frei^it to JaOuJon (Jan-») lOs. to 2?. per ton- 


IHRTllS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lUHTHS. 

Oi-f. 0. At Rutnagerreo, the Uily of I.ieut. Mr 
iillivray, executive engineer in ttie bouthern 
'(mean, of a daughter. j , i. 

Ifi. At Bombay, Mrs. JelTrica, of a son and heir. 
A,»i'. .1. At Bombay, 

1(1, At Uhewiiilry, the lady ot I.ieut. Knipi, 
^'iS.”-t'-*Kb.!l l^na. Mrs. t'arroll. of » 

’■EhnSEv.“si.“ar 5 ' 
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MAKRIAUKS, IDrtmttg. 


.Vdf. 10 . \t nomlwy, .Vrcliiliald Sppns, 
chil M'niif, tlilfsl si'iii i)f Col. .'''iH’iis, l.ili' 1)11. 
lll.lsl. (ri'll. oftlll.S |)tCsI.l(>IU'y. tt> lICIIlH'lt.l OllltlT- 
lony. L-lik-st of I.R'iit. Col. V.tlidnt> II. 

M.’s JiMll ir/;l. ol' l-’oot. 

;j/'c. 0. .\t Moiiikay, Mr. ('h.".s. Tucker, to Miss 
Lconord Cameron. 

DKATItS. 

/>’c. 24. At lloiTilMy, of rhoIpr.n, after a few 
hours.’ illnisn, Sii Win. .Seymour, hnt., one of the 
Jiulges of the .Sui>reme Court. 

— At liouibay, J.iiiies Forbes, Esc). 


riVIT. AVfOISTMENTS. 
fh-t. 2/. Richard Fawkes. Esi|., to be iirisate 
M'crel.iry to his Exc. the (hneinor, in rcMiin of 
Lieut. Col. C. li. Churiiiill; ilate 1st Oct. lUJi). 

Jlllt’l IIS 

^ Ocf. 2*1. At Mamr, the l.nly of .T. W. IIiiskKson, 
Esc]., collector .mil iiruvintul Jiidf'c of liiat dis¬ 
trict, of a d.iii);hlei. 

.V'lc. Ft. \t (o.iiid Pass, the liidvof t .ai't. J. R. 
Rl.ike, ol theslii|i Ui‘hrlln, ol a sim .md heir. 

l.'i. \t Colomlio, tile l.uly of \\ in. Oisborne, 
Em]., ot II.M.'s ci\i] serMce, of a son. 

XI Mini IRK. 

O'!. 1 ?. At Negunibo, Mr. J. \. Lediiix to Miss 
A. T. U.ilirer.t. 

Ill \TIIS. 

Split. 2(1. \t Trincoinallee, on Imard the II.C.’s 
sleiiii sill)) Kiiin/iiizp, Mr. William .\slie, chief 
eii,c;iiiti'r, .ikciI 2i). 

\iip. \t Colombo, Lieut.Will. Moore, Royal 
blatV Coijis. 


BIRTH. 

Ort. 1.1. At Reach Cottage, the lady of W. 0. 
Kerr, Esi]., of a daughter. 


^itigaiiore. 

UlllTIl. 

Sept. no. The lady of A. Martin, Esip, of a 
daughter. 

nrATit. 

Sept. 27. Eli/a Wallace .S.niiiders, wife of Ro- 
buit Saunders, Esq., Ileiingal ci\ il sere ice, aged2H. 


IlFATIIS. 

Apiil'VJ. .\t Rat.avia, U.treiid Wybtandus Raroii 
lie i,.xiiiioy. 

Jiitii‘>‘K .\t Ratavia, William J. Rutter, Esq., 
aged 27. 


ipftina* 

MAKllIM'.E. 

Oft. ni. M Macao, C.snt. Charles Johnson, (Id 
Rombiiy X.l., to Mi.s. Willinin Hall. 

iih.v nis. 

Ort. 2(5. .\t M.ic.m, .*s:iniiiel fiover, Esq. 

27. ,\t Wli.iiniio.s, on bo.ird the sliiji Ajur, of 
New A'ork, Mi. Edw. Nicoll, iliief olticer. 

Aiic. 1. .At Canton, Cajit. (i. U. Dowclall, com- 
niaiidei of the slii|i Wyi/i, of New 1 oik. 

.1. .\t Wliniiipiia, on |]n.srd the ( uii>l.rmn, Mr. 
David \\ ishart, second ollicer of that shii>. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


OTalcutttis 

MISCELT.ANKOUS. 

AIIOI.ITION' Ol StTTKlS. 

A.D. 1829. Herniation XVTT. 

A liooulation fur declariiiir the jiraeticc of 
Suttoo, or of burning or burying alive 
the tvitlovv'.s of TIinrIoos, illegal and |in- 
iiisliablc by the Criminal Courts; Pass¬ 
ed by the Covernor-general in Council 
on the 4tb Deeeniber 1829. 

The practice of suttee, or of burning or 
burying alive the widows of Hindoos, is 
revolting to the feelings of liuinan nature ; 
it is no wlierc enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindoos as an imperative duty; on 
the contrary, a life of purity and retire¬ 
ment on the part of tlic widow is more cs- 
]>ecially and preferably inculcated, and by 
a vast majority of that people throughout 
India the practice is not kept up nor ob¬ 
served ; in some extensive districts it does 
not exist; in those in which it has been 
most frequent, it is notorious that in many 
instances, acts of atrocity have been per¬ 
petrated wbicli have been shock iiig to the 
Hindoos themselves, and in their eyes un¬ 
lawful and wicked. The measures hither, 
to adopted to discourage and prevent such 


acts have faileil of succes.s, and the Gover¬ 
nor-general in Council is dccjily impressed 
with the conviction, that the abuses in 
question cannot be efiectually put an end 
to, wiibuiit abolishing the practice altoge¬ 
ther. Actuated by these considerations, 
the Governor-general in council, willioiit 
intending to depart from one of the first 
and most important principles of the sys¬ 
tem of llrilisb govunneiit in India, that 
all classes of the people be secure in the 
observance of their 1 eligious usages, so long 
as that system can be adhered to without 
violation of the paramount dictates of jus¬ 
tice and humanity, has deemed it right to 
cstahlisii the following rules, which are 
hereby enacted to be in force from the time 
of their promulgation throughout the ter¬ 
ritories immediately subject to the presi¬ 
dency of Fort William. 

I. The jiractice of suttee, or of burning 
or burying alive the widows of Hindoos, 
is hereby declared illegal, and punishable 
by the Criminal Court. 

111. First. All zemindars, talookdars, 
or Ollier proprietors of land, whether Mal- 
guzaree, or Cakhcraj ; all siiddur fbiiners 
and under renters of land of every desciiji- 
tion; all dependent talookdars; all iiaibs 
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and other local n^renU; all n.ativc oflicers 
employed in the collection of llic rcvcimu 
and rents of lands on the part of govern- 
inent, or the court of iv.trds; and all inuii- 
diils or other head-men of villiigcs, are 
hereby declared especially accouniuble fur 
the immediate communication to ihe oOi- 
cers of the nearest police station of any in¬ 
tended siiciliice of the nature described iii 
the foregoing section ; and any /cmiiulars, 
or other description of persons above no¬ 
ticed, to whom such responsibility is de¬ 
clared to attach, who may he convicted of 
wilfully neglecting or delaying to furnish 
the information aliovc required, shall he 
liable to be lined by the magistrate in any 
sum not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
ami in default of payment to be conlined 
for any period of imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding six months. 

.Second. Immediately on receiving in¬ 
telligence that the sacrifice decliired illegal 
by this regulation is likely to occur, the 
police darugali shall either repair in person 
to the spot, or depute bis moburrir or 
jemadar, nccompanied by one or more 
burkendi/cs of the Hindoo religion, and 
it shall be the duty of the police olllcers to 
announce to the persons assembled for the 
performance of the ceremony that it is 
illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explaining to them that, 
in the event of their persisting in it, they 
wilt involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the cri¬ 
minal courts. Should the parties asseitu 
bled procecfl, in deliancc of these remon¬ 
strances, to carry the ceremony into efl’cct, 
it shall be the duty of the police olticers to 
use all lawful means in their power to pre¬ 
vent the sacriticc from taking place, and to 
apprehend the principal persons aiding and 
abetting in the performance of it, and in 
the event of the peace olHcers being unable 
to apprehend them, they shall ende.'ivoiir to 
ascertain their names and places of abode, 
and shall immediately communicate the 
whole of the particulars to the magistrate 
or joint magistrates for his orders. 

Third. Sliould intelligence of a sacrifice, 
declared illeg.il liy this regulation, not 
reach the police otliccrs iiiilil after it shall 
have actually taken place, or should 
the sacrifice have liccii carried into efieet 
l)cforc tlieir arrival at the spot, they will 
nevertheless institute a full inquiry into 
tlic circumstances of the case, in like man¬ 
ner as on all other occasions of unnatural 
death, and report them for the information 
and orders of tlic magistrate or joint ma¬ 
gistrate to whom they may be subordinate. 

IV. First. On the receipt of the reports 
required to be made by the police dnro- 
gabs, under the provisions of the foregoing 
section, the magistrate or joint magistrate 
of the jurisdiction in which the sacrifice 
may h.ave taken place shall inquire into 
the circumstances of the case, and sliuU 


adopt (ho necessary measures for hriuging 
the parties concerned in promoting it to 
trial hcforc the Court of Circuit. 

Second. It is hereby declared, that after 
the proimilgation of tills regulation, all 
persons convicied of aiding and abetting 
ill the saciifice of a Hindoo widow, by 
burning or burying her alive, whether the 
saciilice he voluntary on her part or not, 
shall he deemed guilty of ciilp.slile homi¬ 
cide, and shall tie liable to ]>unishineiit 
by line or by imprisonment, or by both 
line and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the Court of Circuit, according to the na¬ 
ture and circumstances of the case, and the 
degree of guilt established against the 
on’euder; nor shall it be bold to be any 
pica of jiistilic.uion that lie or she w.is de¬ 
sired by the party sacrificed to assist ill 
putting her to death. 

Third. Persons committed to take their 
trial before the Court of Circuit for the 
olieiice aliovc mentioned, shall be admitted 
to bail or not at the discretion of the nia. 
gistrate or joint magistrate, subject to the 
general rules in iuice in regard to the ad¬ 
mission of bail. 

V. It is. further deemed necessary to de¬ 
clare, that nothing contained in this rcgola- 
tion sli.all be cniistrucd to preclude the 
Court of Ni/amut Adawlut from pasiiiig 
sentence of death on persons convicted of 
Using violence of compulsion, or of having 
assisted in burning or burying alive a Hin¬ 
doo widow, while labouring under a state 
of intoxication or stiipefuctioii, or otlicr 
cause impeding the exercise of her free, 
will, when, from the aggravated nature of 
the ollciice proved against the prisoner, 
the court may sec no circumstances to ren¬ 
der him or her a proper object of mercy. 

THE EARL OF DALllOlISIF AXO THE 
IIISIIOV OF CALClirTA. 

The Paths fiigalc, with the new Bishop 
and Comnianiler-in-cliief, arrrived at the 
presidency, December 10. They were re¬ 
ceived witli the usual honours. The Bi¬ 
shop proceeded immediately to St. .Tolin s 
Catlicdral, where he was installed hy the 
arclidcacuii. On the Idtii his lordship 
preached his first sermon in the cathedral, 
from the follovving text;—“ He came to 
his own, and his own received him not.’’ 
John, i. 11. Lord and Lady William 
Buntinck, F.irl and Countess of Dalhou- 
sic, Lord Coinbermcre, and suite, were 
present on the oec.asioii. 'Hie audience 
consisted of upwards of 900 people. 

The Earl of Dalhousie landed amidst a 
vast concourse of natives as well ns Eu¬ 
ropeans, and walked to the government 
house, though tlie Guvernor-gcneral’s state 
carriage was in waiting. 

Ills lordship was received at the go¬ 
vernment house by his excellency the com¬ 
mander-in— J ■ 
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(lepnrtnu'iits, and, after nscendinj:; llio stops 
of the ^;raiirl staircase, proceeded to the 
iiiaildc liall, when ho was conducted by 
Lord Coiiiberinere, and t!ie slafl* in atten¬ 
dance, to die apartments in the government 
iiotise appropriated for his lordsliip’s ac* 
commodation as long ns his lordship and 
family remain tlie governor-general’s 
guests. After the staff officers present 
lind been introduced severally to the Earl 
of Dalhoiisic, his lordship was led hy Lord 
Comhermcre and introduced to the Gover¬ 
nor-general. 

In tiie evening, the Governor-general 
and Lady William Benlinek entertained a 
distingiii-he*d party to dinner, consisting of 
the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie and 
hisExcellcncy thc('ommander-in-chief and 
their lordship’s staff', the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, &c. 

His Excellency Lord Comhcrmerc will 
proceed to England on hoard 11. IM.S. 
Pallas, wireh will probably sail on or 
about the 10th January. 


riinr.ic mketino. 

The general me-eting of the iiihahitants 
of C.ilciitt.'i, referred to in oiir last journal, 
“ for the purpose of ]]etition!ng parliament 
to (brow open the China and India trade, 
and to provide, on the expiration of tlie 
existing charter of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, for the unfettered applic.ation of 
Biitisli skill, capital, and industry, to the 
commercial and agricultural lesourccs of 
India,” took place on the l.?tli Dccemher; 
]VIr. .John Palmer in the chair. The re¬ 
quisition to the sheriff's contains 11. 
names, European and native. 

The speeches and resolutions were of 
some length; we must therefore defer 
them, as well as the remarks of the writers 
ill the periodical papers on the subject, 
till next month. \Vc subjoin the petition 
to parliament which was agreed upon : 

That your petitioners, British and native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, arc animated with 
sentiments of loyalty to the crown, iind 
anxious to multiply and draw closer the 
ties of interest and atfection which connect 
the two countries, hy the removal of tiiose 
legal obstructions to the application of Bri¬ 
tish skill, capital, and industry, to the 
commercial and agriculcural resources of 
India, which are no less incompatible with 
national prosperity, than repugnant to the 
laws hy which ail other British colonies 
and dependencies are governed. Your 
petitioners prefer no claims to exemp¬ 
tions, favours, or privileges, at the expense 
of any class or description of his Majesty’s 
subjects; and seek no other stimulus to 
the advancement of this country, in wealth, 
knowledge, and assimilation, in all tlie 


elements of public strength, and private 
happiness, than would result from a fair 
p irticip.ifion of the care and confidence i>f 
l’.irliaineiit, from the reception of its pro¬ 
ducts on the payment of equal duties, and 
from those jiidici.'il safeguards of person 
and property, which have ever been es¬ 
teemed the hirlh-right of Englishmen. 

Your Ilonourahle House must he satis* 
fied, from the uniform result of experience 
in all ages .and countries, that trade cannot 
he profitably (oniliicled hy a government, 
willioiit the unjust and impolitic ndvan- 
t.igcs of a inoiiopniy ; and tliat n govern¬ 
ment trade, in concurrence with that of 
private merchants, must I'Ot only he at¬ 
tended with a waste of public revenue, but 
he liable to corac into unequal competition 
and injurious collision with tlie operations 
of individuals. These objections have long 
been acknowledged to be ajiplicablc to the 
India trade carried on by the East-Indi.i 
Company, and enforce the expediency of 
divesting that corporation, w'hile exercising 
any of the functions of govcmmcnl, of tlie 
few commercial cstablisliinciits which still 
remain to them. 

I’he degree in which their monopoly of 
the tea trade contracts the extent of com- 
mercial intercourse with Chinn, and en¬ 
hances the price of tea, is equally well 
known to your Ilonourahle House. Tiiu 
people of England arc tlius indirectly 
taxed more than twice as much as they 
would he directly, if the trade were open¬ 
ed, and the capital stock of the East-India 
Company (the dividends on wliich arc 
now paid from the extra price levied oti 
tlie consumer) were atlded to the national 
debt. Of the ships that would there he 
encaged in importing tea into P^ngland, 
some would bring ibeir outward cargoes to 
this country, whence there is at present a 
difficulty in procuring return cargoes, but 
that resource and convenience to both 
countries is, with many other, prevented 
by the monopoly. 

The importance of providing reasonable 
cheeks on the power of taxation and other 
local regulations as arc entrusted to the 
executive government can never be under¬ 
valued hy a British Parliament; but your 
petitioners content themselves with sulr. 
mitting, tliat ifll regulations requiring the 
sanction of the authorities in England, 
should he previously published, so that 
their representations on matters deeply 
afiTecting iheir interests, may be bronglit 
under consideration both here and in Eng¬ 
land, before tiie proposed regulations are 
enacted. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that 
your Honourable House will take the 
premises into your consideration, and grant 
such relief os to your wisdom may appear 
expedient. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

UrOERABAD. 

By acrounts lately received from Hy¬ 
derabad, it appears that a great quantity of 
rain fell during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
of l.ist month, which caused an overflow, 
ing of the river, and the washing away of 
about two thousand houses in the Begam’s 
Bazar: no less than one iliousand lives, 
it is supposed, were lost. The waters 
forced their way through the city, and de¬ 
stroyed about three thousand liouses, with 
the loss of about two thousand lives more. 
A disturbance in the city took place on Uie 
a.^th ultimo^ occasioned by a fight between 
the Arabs and the Seiks ; the former, it is 
reported, killed about 500 of their adver¬ 
saries. The troops were ordered into the 
city to quell the riot. The Nizam hating 
discovered that his brother, in consc<|ucnce 
of a dispute which took place on the lOth 
instant, has serious intentions of having 
him assassinated, and that he had actually 
engaged a fakcerto carry them into effect, 
he ordered the latter to be seized; this act 
of bis Highness gave rise to considerable 
confusion and disturbance at Hyderabad. 
Two companies of H.M.’s 4.')th regiment 
and several native troops were called in to 
assist in restoring order,— Mail. Gazetti’, 

2^'ov. as. 

CHAKC.E OP STATIONS. 


The following corps will change stations 
in December and .Tanuary next: 


2d Europ. llegimeiit to Masulipatam. 

1st 

do. 

clo« 

to Nagpore. 

1st llegt. Nat. Inf. 

to Quilon. 

8th 

do. 

do. 

to 'rriebinopoly. 

26th 

do. 

do. 

to Secunderabad. 

SOth 

do. 

do. 

to Gooty. 

34tli 

do. 

do. 

to Nagpore. 

41st 

do. 

do. 

to Chicacole. 

42d 

do. 

do. 

to Masulipatam. 

51st 

do. 

do. 

to Trichiuopoly. 

2d Bat. Artil. 

to Bangalore.—Not>.28. 


TH* INSOBRECTION AT TAVOV. 

Extract from Division General Orders, 
by Brigadier Vigoureux, C. B., commanding 
the Tenasserim Provinces, dated Moul- 
mein, 23d Aug. 1829. 

“ The brigadier has received with feel¬ 
ings of the highest satisfaction the official 
reports of the late short but arduous duty, 
the detachment of tlie 19th Kegt. N.I. 
has had to perform ih putting down the 
insurrection which broke out at Tavoy on 
the 9th instant. The exemplary and gal¬ 
lant conduct of every grade demands his 
warmest thanks and acknowledgments, 
and he begs to offer to Captain Cuxton 
who commanded, and to the officers and 
men under him, this expression of them, 
and which he will not fail to bring to the 
Vol.2. N.S. No. 5. 


notice of his excellency the Commander-in 
chief.—/<iW. Dec, 3. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE DIFFERENCK BETWEEN 
TEltSIA AND RUSSIA. 

Extract of a letter from 'fabriz, dated 
15th September:—• 

“ The important subject regarding the 
murder of the Russian ambassador is at 
last settled. Finnan^ were received from 
the Shah, stating that he bad ilonc what 
the llussians required in atonement for 
the insult, namely, the high piicst, being 
the ringleader and piincipal instigator of 
these tumults in the capital, has been ba¬ 
nished the kingdom, the chief of the police 
cuiiliiicd and fined in money; upwards of 
1,5()0 men have been bastinadoed and mu. 
lilated, by having their noses, ears, and 
tongues Cut off, every one according to 
his desert; and several hundreds have fled 
from the country, lest the vengeanee of the 
Shall should fall upon them.” 

To the above we feel bound to .add on 
good authority, that the happy settlement 
of the inisuiulerstandiiig between the Rus. 
siaii and Persian coiirhs, arising out of the 
murder of the Kussian ambassador, is 
mainly attributable to the mediation of tbe 
English envoy, Colonel Macdonald.— 
Umnb, Cour, 

The Hon. tbe Governor positively 
leaves the Presidency for Guzerat on the 
ISth Dec. in the H.C.’s steamer Enter¬ 
prise. It is expected that be will be absent 
eight or ten weeks.— liomh. Gas. 

Sir Thomas Bradford, late Commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army, embarked 
with Lady Bradford on board the Isabella 
for England, on the l2tb December, un¬ 
der a salute.— 


oiljtita. 

NEGOTIATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Canl 07 i llruislcr of November 18, 
contains as followsWe have hitherto re¬ 
frained from alluding, unless in a curaory 
manner, to tbe important negotiation in 
progress with tlie government for a gene¬ 
ral reform of the crying abuses pervading 
the system of foreign intercourse vvitli 
China, being desirous of at once putting 
our readers in possession of the full bear¬ 
ings of the subject; and having seen 
most of the documents connected with it, 
we have now the pleasure of publishing 
what appear to be the most important of 
tbeir contents. 

So general is the feeling excited by the 
progressive increase of tlie abuses com¬ 
plained of, tliat separate remonstrances 
have been presented to the government n- 
IF) 
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every class of foreigners who have repre¬ 
sentatives ill Cliina, excepting the Aine- 
rienns. 

\Vc sliall content ourselves on this oc. 
ca'iinn with publishing the petition of the 
Hritibh Hfereiiants, as it embraces almost 
every important point at issue, brought 
forward in the rest. And in doing this 
we give a preference to a re-translatioii of 
the Chinese vcTsion, which is remarkably 
well executed, when considered as the 
tvork of Chinese linguists through the 
imperfect medium of oral explanation. 
The V^iceroy’s, or (as he is more properly 
termed) the Governor's, answer follows, 
succeeded by his replies to the Parsecs 
and Spaniards. Of that to the Dutch we 
have 'not yet obtained an accurate copy. 
The only iiriportant passage in it is, that 
whatever regulations are agreed on with 
the chief of the British factory, will equally 
apply to all foreign nations. And it will 
be seen that his lixccllency’s several 
replies arc intended for the information of 
ail foreigners generally. The silly rodo¬ 
montade in the last gives no very elevated 
iilea of the civilization of a government, 
which ailects to keep up the farce of cou- 
tenining all other nations as barbarians, 
although well convinced at heart (there 
can be no question) as well of its own 
weakness, as of the resistless force of 
European energy. 

.fudging fiotn the blustering tone as¬ 
sumed by the Governor, we may infer 
that he is far otherwise than reclining on 
n bed of roses, and feels the uneasiness of 
his station, when the vices and corruption 
of his government arc brought up in 
judgment against him : most of them how. 
ever, we will readily admit, not so much 
attributable to him, as the unavoidable 
etlects of a bad system, the evils of which 
arc no doubt in a great measure unknown 
to him. lie declares with sufficient ingc- 
nuuiisnoss in one of his despatches : “ On 
this^ coming before me I find that the 
affiiirs of the hong merchants have of 
late become sickened and debased.” 

It must be mentioned to the honour of 
the East-India Company’s representatives, 
that whatever amelioration may be obtain¬ 
ed in the footing of foreign intercourse, 
will be mainly, if not entirely, attributable 
to their firmness in suspending their trade, 
and detaining tlieir ships outside of the 
port, till sonic concessions he granted, 
and to the magnanimity with which they 
have taken under their powerful protection 
the general interests of Britisli commerce 
(which arc inileed the same with those of 
all foreigners) in place of confining their 
remonstrances to the more limited sphere 
of grievances afTecting themselves only. 

The select committee have in the most 
handsomo manner explained their views to 
the British merchants of Canton, in a 
letter which we may hope to be one day 


permitted to publish. We understand 
that additional regulations are suggested 
by them, of which tlie governor has de¬ 
clared that there arc some which may per¬ 
haps be adopted. 

We cannot conclude without congratu¬ 
lating the public on indications of a fa¬ 
vourable change already experienced in 
the transaction of business at Canton. 

The Danish ship Norden, lately entered 
the port, has had to pay only two hundred 
dollars for ship comprador’s fees in lieu 
of 750 charged on her last voyage in 18-27; 
and we understand a rigid inquiry is’ in 
progress into the nature of these exactions, 
with a view to their reduction. 

Governor Le’s reply to the British 
Merchants’ Petition. 

Le, Member of the Military Board, 
Governor of Canton, &c. to the Hong 
Merchants. 

The English nation’s, Indian foreign 
merchants,* Magniac and others, have 
presented a petition, saying, 

” We, being veiy sorry about the present 
difficulties of commerce, arc compelled to 
state the facts to superior authority. Of 
late years our * trade lias been had. The 
IIuppo's King-shiiig (secretary) and all 
the custom-houses have extorted money, 
and their extortions have every year in¬ 
creased. f We hope it will be fully in¬ 
quired into, and wc shall be .saved from 
our distresses. Formerly when trade was 
good wo could be silent on the subject; 
but of late years, trade being ruince^ we 
cannot pay the same charges. 

“ Formerly there were twelve merchants, 
now there are seven; and of tiie seven 
there arc only two who will do the busi¬ 
ness of country ships. Thus, wc find it 
difficult to obtain the real prices; but 
must let these two hong merchants give 
what prices they please. We earnestly 
entreat that many rich and good men may 
be sought out and appointed to transact 
foreign commerce. Many people say that 
your KAccllency finds it diflicult to ob¬ 
tain substantial men to become hong mer¬ 
chants. How is this to be explained ? 
Because at the time of becoming a mer¬ 
chant, an expense of forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand taels must be incurred. And after 
being made, the Hippo’s King-sliing and 
all the custom-house people, year after 
year, day after day, practise extortion. If 
a hong merchant errs in the least matter, 
although he confesses his mistake, they 
won’t compassionate him, but insist on 
adding extortion of the hong merchant’s 
money. If a hong merchant be old or 
sick, and cannot transact business, or bis 
sons do not possess competent ability, and 
be wishes to retire, he is not allow^ to 

* Fnreipiern or barboriata. Is used throughout, 
instead of the pronoun tve icerrhants, would bg 
better. 

I Tile offensive word, E, bubarlao, to repeated 
six times in the space of three lines. 
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retire, Hiercfore no rich men and good 
men dare to become hong merchants. If 
this slate of things be clmnged, many per¬ 
sons would desire to become hong mer- 
cliants. If tliese things cannot now be 
changed, and good men cannot now be 
obtained, we beg your Excellency to al¬ 
low us to trade with other persons. And 
again we beg that foreigners be allowed to 
rent warehouses where they may store up 
their goods, and buy and sell of their own 
accord. 

** The expenses and difficulties of hong 
merchants have thus been increasing an¬ 
nually forthc last seventy and odtiyears. We 
entreat and implore that you will be lord, 
and alter things to a safe sbite; and make 
twenty commercial houses; or fifty houses 
will be better. 

“ All we foreigners further petition 
concerning an all'.iir that is distressing. 
It distresses the hong merchant, and it 
distresses the foreign merchant. The ge¬ 
neral law is, that when a hong merchant 
owes a foreigner a great deal, and has no 
money to pay, it is rciiuired of all the 
other merchants to pay for him. Hut 
how can they pay for him ? They make 
an additional assessment on the goods 
brought by the foreign merchant. Ilencc 
the great injury done to trade. Eighteen 
months ago Manhop’s hong failed, and 
owed foreigners about a million. At the 
same time there were in his hong gooils 
worth above a million. Every body said 
that Manhop took the goods and passed 
them over to pay Chinese old debts, and 
besides appropriated money for his own 
use; whilst the foreign debts were laid on 
the other merchants to pay them, in six 
years, without interest being allowed. The 
merchants forthwith levied an additional 
duty on foreign goods. Now, Cliung-qua, 
seeing that Manhop committed a fraud so 
easily, has also imitated it. He has also 
transferred upwards of 5,00,000 dollars of 
foreigners’ money, and has transferred his 
property to pay Chinese debts. If your 
Excellency allows Chung-qiia fraudulently 
to take away money, and does not strenu¬ 
ously urge Ills return, and decide for 
foreigners, but also lay this on the other 
merchants to pay for him, it will involve 
them so much, that they must all fail. We 
must earnestly entreat your Excellency to 
urge Chung-qua to bring back this money, 
and order him to pay foreigners immedi. 
ately. Foreigners really will not consent 
to let Chung-qua imitate Manhop, and 
have the other mcrcliants ordered to pay 
for him in six years; which would really 
be neither just nor reasonable. 

'* All we foreigners, by petition inform 
your Excellency, that in the duties there 
arc great extortions, exceedingly ruinous 
to foreign trade. TTiey deprive foreigners 
of a great deal of their property, and the 
revenue obUint very little. As in the 


case of cotton. The regular revenue duty 
is one mace H ve coiulareciis. The foreign¬ 
ers pay to the hong merchants one tad 
five mace. Heal duties wc pay willingly; 
but additional extortions our hearts arc 
very reluctant to pay. 

“ The present money for every ship that 
enters the |>ort is 1 i)5U taels. Large and 
small pay the same, which is very unjust. 
W e beg til at th i s present fec may be removed. 

" Ag.iin, when hong merchants secure 
ships, all the custom-honscs require from 
the hong merchants, linguists, and com¬ 
pradors, excessive fees for their use. Whe¬ 
ther a comprador be employed or not, 
the fees are the same. This is not just. 
Wc beg that it may be altered and re¬ 
moved. 

“All wc foreigners’ lie.srts are very 
sorry to dim by petitions your Excellency. 
But the real state of lluugs compels us to 
petition clearly. Prostrate, we beg that 
you will graciously grant our re<|iicsts.— 
(Signed) James Iiincs, Mngniac & Co., 
Thomas Dent & Co., Wliitemaii & Co., 
Fox, llauson & Co., John Brightmaii, 
R. Turner, I), Manson, Illicry Fearon & 
Co., W. Morg.-ui, A. do Soiizn, W. Hriice, 
Archd. Hogg, 'I'hos. Wills, W. A. Woods, 
George IIoib.iek.’’ 

t)n this coming before me, I have di¬ 
rected the topics contained in the said fo¬ 
reigners’ petition to be examined into. 

Previously to this, tlie Indian foreign 
mcrcliants, l)ornbjec an<l others, presented 
a petition, and I replied distinctly to the 
several topics in it. I likewise ordered 
the hung merclinnts to examine and re¬ 
port cunrerning the one tael five mace 
levied on each pecul of cotton. They in 
reply stated the amount of duty on cotton, 
together with what, according to the laws 
of their hong, is deducted for boats and 
various miscellaneous expenses, and made 
out an account of each, by wliicli it ap¬ 
pears that there is not by any means an 
excess clandestinely received. And they 
further said, that cotton is one of the 
large articles of commerce. Of late years 
the sale has not liecn good. The shopmen 
will not receive it, so tliat it frequently 
causes a delay to foreigners. Being ap¬ 
prehensive that the winds should become 
foul, and it being necessary that the ships 
should sail in the proper season, the secu. 
rity merchants are obliged to advance the 
price and buy the cotton. But the com¬ 
modity is sold with difficulty, the market 
price daily falls, and the hong merchants 
liave often lost in consequence, and be¬ 
come so involved as to cause the failure of 
many. This also is the real state of things 
of late years. 

As to what these foreign petitioners re¬ 
quest about adding to the number of hong 
merchants, the other day the English 
Chief Plowdcn and his colleagues, slated 
in Older a number of particulars, which 1 
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have directed the treasurer and judge of 
Canton to deliberote carefully about, end 
report the result. This is on record. Let 
the said foreigners quietly wait till the 
treasurer and judge hare deliberated and 
reported, after which I will decide accord¬ 
ing to the facts, and give onlers to be 
obeyed. Hierc is no use in dunning with 
whining petitions. 

The hong merchants arc hereby ordered 
to paste up the petitions, together with the 
replies, against the foreign factories. Op- 
))ose not. These are ray comfuands, 

Tuou kwang, 9th year 9tli raoon, 

18th day Oct. 15, 1829. 

'llic governor’s answer to Dorabjee Hor- 
muzjcc and tlie Parsce petitioners is to the 
following ciTcct;— 

'Jliat foreign merchants must deal with 
the hong is a fixed law of the celestial 
empire. There arc two merchants who 
arc perfectly comi)etent to buy every thing. 

Chung-iina's hong has promised that 
the elder brother shall return to manage 
idr.iirs in the beginning of the lltli moon. 
If ho docs not come, the governor will 
send for him. 

The present and measuremeiit arc re¬ 
gular duties, and must he paid. 

The consou charge is an old one, and 
has never been complained of till now. 
Ilut the governor will ask the hong mer¬ 
chants about it. 

The extortion of compradors don’t pass 
through the hands of guvernmenl, and fo. 
reigners may pay them or not as they 
please. 

Governor Le's Repl^ fo the fiimniards. 

Le, member of tlie military hoard, go. 
vernor of Canton, &c., hereby issues a 
proclamation, in reply to a petition from 
Kolecna, a foreign merehant of the Lew- 
sung (Spanish) nation. 

'i'he celestial empire acts kiiully and 
tenderly towards men from remote parts, 
and sutlers you outside foreigners of every 
nation to cross the ocean and come to an 
open market, for the benefit of merchants 
and traders. 

You foreigners doubtless ought to very 
grateful for the gracious treatment you 
receive, and yield implicit obedience to the 
excellent commands of government. 

All that is established concerning hong 
merchants, the payment of measurement, 
the payment of duties which revert to the 
public use, the allowance for waste in 
turning dollars into pure silver, the car- 
riage, &c., are old and fixed regulations, 
which have descended in all the reitirds, 
and been acted on for many years. It 
must not be allowed to entertain wild ex¬ 
pectations of an alteration, nor futile dis¬ 
turbance by fallacious deliberations.— 
During the first decade of this moon, the 
Lnglish chief I'lowden and the others, 
presented a petition, stating in order sc. 
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veral topics. Whilst I read them I already 
perceived that there were a great many im¬ 
pediments and hindrances, and that it 
was difficult to grant that what was re¬ 
quested should be done. Originally they 
might all have been rejected with a re¬ 
primand. But 1 would listen to business 
with impartiality, and stooped to accom¬ 
modate the feelings of foreigners, and was 
still desirous to act on the evidence of ge¬ 
neral opinion, and maintain an equitable 
decision ; therefore 1 condescended to di¬ 
rect the treasurer and judge to deliberate 
and report to roe, after which I would de¬ 
cide. It was by no means intended that 
I would necessarily sanction the results 
they came to, and forthwith comply with 
the wild and selfish views slily proposed. 

But lo! other foreigners, hearing the 
rumour, were led to join the party, and 
follow the example in a worse degree.— 
The other day the two ntitions of Indians 
and Hollanders, Dorabjee, Magniac, and 
Van Cuiieghem, also dragged in and picked 
up several topics, wliicli they presented in 
a petition. Aireuily I have given a severe 
reprimand in reply. Now, again, these 
(the Spanish) foreigners dun me with a 
petition on three topics; joining in liar- 
mony, and thundering the same, and 
thrust forward their mad incoherent non-T 
sense. It is worthy of detestation in the 
deepest degree. 

Try lo contemplate the celestial empire, 
her abundant harvests, and her mountains 
of wealth! her national treasury full to 
overflowing! what dependence can she 
have on the petty merchandize of all you 
barbarian nations to supply her with re¬ 
venue ! 

If at this time, because duties arc 
to be forwarded to court, therefore you 
would change the old regulations, it is a 
plot to seek to obtain your wishes by com¬ 
pulsory means. But the consequence will 
be, that you will exclude yourselves from 
the life that is given you (or from what in 
the natural course of things you would 
derive from the celestial empire), for here¬ 
after, it (your conduct) will assuredly 
give that degree of offence which will cause 
your expulsion. 

Still I suppose these foreigners would 
not presume to cherish such lying expec¬ 
tations. Manifestly there are native trai. 
torous merchants who have secret inter¬ 
course, and excito these things, craftily 
scheming their own advantage; and tiiese 
foreigners fall Into the snare. Just as in that 
topic—that affluent hong merchants shall 
not be allowed to retire. This subject was 
fonncrly reported to the emperor and ob^ 
tained liis sanction, as is on record. But 
this was out of compassion for the foreign 
merchants, to prevent their foreign debts 
not being paid. 

If the hoppo were to permit affluent 
mcrclwnta to retire, these foreigners ought 
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to petition, afid beg for an order to retain 
them._ How is it that, the first topic set 
forth in their petition, is to allow affluent 
merchants to retire ? They do not desire 
any persons on whom themselves can rely, 
but turn round and ask for others that they 
may escape. 

'I’hcso foreigners, after all, should not 
have been befooled to this degree. It is 
now manifestly divulged by the appear¬ 
ance of circumstances, that they have been 
tossed and played with as in a sieve by 
some traitorous merchant. 

I do at this time {>crspicuously proclaim 
to you foreign merchants these things, 
and tell you that you ought all to rouse 
yourselves and examine with solicitude and 
awe. Don’t again permit yourselves to 
be befooled by others. If, however, you 
will not repent and aw'nken, but wildly 
produce some dilTerent talc, i the gover. 
nor am resolved instantly to report to his 
imperial majesty the exact facts, and take 
both the traitorous Chinese and the foreign 
merchants, and prosecute them together 
to the root of the matter with strictness, 
and punish them with severity. Take care, 
and do not bring yourselves into crimeand 
trouble. Tremble at this ! 

9th year, 9tli moon, 90lh day, 

(ii7th Oct. 1829) 


Evidenced 4J» 

Hie measure adopted by the committeo, 
of ordering all their commanders and of¬ 
ficers to quit Canton, and repair to thair 
respective ships, and which has been ri¬ 
gidly conformed to, has struck a panic 
amongst^the native merchants; and the ro- 
port ^ that the Jirutgeionlcr is immediately 
to join the rendezvous at Toon-koo so soon 
as her repairs will allow, bos created ad¬ 
ditional consternation. 

'Diis non-intercourse act, it is to be 
hoped, will have the best efiect, and, 
whilst maintained with firmness till a re¬ 
dress of grievances is obtained, will teach 
the Chinese a new moral, that trade is not 
worthy the pursuit, nor consistent with 
the spirit of any civilized nation, unless k 
can be conducted upon a basis of liberality 
and freedom, and in perfect reciprocity of 
justice.— CunUm Reg. Nov, 3. 


Tine TEA THADE. . 

Report speaks favourably of tlic quality 
of this year’s product of tea, but states the 
quantity to be diminished by onc-tliird of 
the usual siqqdy. Tlie tea merchants, and 
the various manufacturers connected with 
the British trade, are suffering severely 
under the existing stale of atijirs.—i/ad. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BKFOIIE THE SELECT COMMITTEE Ol’ THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAins OF Tilt. 

EAST-IMDIA eOMTANY. 

(Continitedfrom laU vol. p. 2‘15.) 


22(/ Ffhrurtf 1830. 

John F. Dai is. Esq., late a member of 
the Select Committee at Canton, exa¬ 
mined. 

The witness lias been seventeen years in 
the Company’s service. He thinks it pro- 
liable, that the attention he has paid to 
the language and constitution of China 
(through the interior of which he tra¬ 
velled for six months), may have assisted 
him in forming an approximation to a 
correct opinion regarding them. The Chi¬ 
nese are a decidedly aiiti-coinmcrcial pco. 
pie; they have a particular objection to 
exercising their intercourse, any way, with 
Europeans, more particularly with the 
Englisli, on account of our dose approxi¬ 
mation to their frontiers. 

The condition of British merchants and 
British trade lias improved since the last 
embassy: the average of the Coinp.iny’s 
shipping, for the last ten years, has been 
28,000 tons; for the previous nine years, 
it was only 23,000 tons. The Chinese 
government is independent of foreign 
trade, and they diminish, as much as pos¬ 
sible, their intercourse with foreigners, hy 
laying heavy duties upon foicign manu- 
fitetures. The influence which the British 


representatives jiossess over tlie Chinese 
government arises, in some measure, from 
their moral respectability, in having no 
concern with smuggling; and in a great 
measure from the value and importance of 
their trade. The Company derive several 
advantages from the class of large ships 
they employ, and their discipline: they 
pay a less proportion of port cliurges; they 
arc better adapted for the stowage of teas ; 
there is less sea risk, insomuch that, for a 
great number of years, no homeward- 
bound ship of the Company has been lost^ 
tliey arc almost independent of convoy < 
the Company’s fleets havq beaten off Ffrench 
line-of-battle ships. With regard to the 
nfijcctions on the score of freight, tfid 
charge on this account is only 4d. per Ib. 
on all te.TS; and, supposing that private! 
traders might got freight one-half clussper, 
or at the rate of 2d. per lb., tlio advan¬ 
tages just mentioned jiossessed fiy tin* 
Company’s ships are a vet-off. The Com¬ 
pany pay less freight tliaii the Americans 
for the British Noilh-American tradeJ 
they pay about or £W per ton; thd 
American tun is oiie-fourtli smaller than 
ours. The fi eight in that trade inustbd 
divided between the outward and the rc- 
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turn yoyiigc ; so tliat only £4. 10s. or £ 3 
falls ii|)on the tea, which is at the rate of 
less than Id. per lb. on black tea. 

The Company derive advantage from 
the regularity of their demand, A ciop 
of tea is not like a crop of turnips or corn; 
the shrub requires a certain time to come 
to perfection, and the regularity of the 
demand tends to encniiriige cultivation, 
and keep up the quality of the tea. A 
sudden diminution of the demand, after a 
rapid increase, would riiiii niutiy of the 
growers. A fluctuating demand would 
probably be more pernicious in the case of 
tea than almost any other thing. IVaeti- 
cally, the regular demand keeps u)i the 
quality relatively to the price. The price 
lias been prevented from increasing, wbich 
would have been inevitable, in the absence 
of the Company, from the very gieat ad¬ 
vantages possessed by llie united limiy of 
tlic Hong against promiscuous traders. 
Throwing open the trade to Ihitish mer¬ 
chants generally, would ninkc the whole 
body of smugglers at Canton lejoice; but 
the government would view it, first, with 
jealousy, as they view every clianpe, and 
when they lost llieir revenue, they would 
view it with liostility. 'i'liey have already 
i.ssiied edict after ccfict against the smug¬ 
gling trade; but tliey would not carry 
their enduranre rirj iii/liiilinii, if the whole 
trade of Canton were converted into a 
smuggling intercourse. 

Tile Company’s ropresenlativcs possess 
an essential advantage in being the only 
foreigners allowed a direct communication 
with the government in the native lan¬ 
guage, which has been expressly denied to 
all Olliers; they also derive great and 
peculiar advantage from the attention w hich 
lias been paid to the language, institutions, 
laws, and general character of the Chinese, 
None of the other traders in China possess 
a competent knowledge of the Chinese 
language. The Chinese government iiave 
distinguished the Company’s representa¬ 
tives from other traders, by admitting 
them to personal conferenecs on equal 
terms. The witness was present at the 
conferences conducted by Sir George 
Staunton, in 1814, when the mandarins 
came in full stale, and met them as equals; 
and he has been himself engaged in per¬ 
sonal iiiterchanges of visiis with the man¬ 
darins : they would not adopt such a mode 
of conduct toward other Europeans at 
Canton. 

The witness’s decided opinion is, that 
throwing open the trade would diminish 
the consumption of British goods in China. 
The imports of European goods by the 
Americans has not exceeded one-fourth of 
the imports of the Company and their 
officers; the average of the Americans’ 
imports is about 81X),0C)0 dollars, whilst 
the Company’s latest average is £800,000. 
TTie actual small quantity, on the part of 
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the Americans (though tliat has been very 
much exaggerated hi England), is thus to 
be accounted for; the Company's ofiicers 
pay no freight, and a very small insurance, 
and can uccordingly aflurd to supply Eu¬ 
ropean manufactures cheaper than the 
Americans; the Company submit to actual 
losses, which individuals arc not likely to 
do from the same patriotic motives. The 
obstacles to the increased consumption of 
British goods in Chinn are, first, the anti- 
commercial spirit of the Chinese; they 
charge a duty of from Is. to Is. 4d. a yard 
on woollens; on raw cotton the duty is 6's. 
per cwt. Secondly, the .situation of Can¬ 
ton, miles distant fiom the northern 

])ruvinccs. Thirdly, the Chinese laws pro¬ 
hibit tbe use of strange and foreign things, 
and require, on all occasions invrlving ex¬ 
pense, the use of things ronsoiunit in 
material and fashion to ancient usage: 
even what they buy of us, are principally 
those things they can disguise, such as uiir 
white cottons, which they can dye, and 
tlicrcliy conceal their foreign origin. The 
(.'omjmny’.s mark is a jiasspoit for their 
goods. The witness, in travelling tliiougli 
('hinawilli Lord Amherst, saw wiitten up 
in Chinese characters, " Ci'inpsiij's cloth.” 
'J'lie'^Cliincse cxpjcssion “ Koong-sze,” 
which means a body of public fum-tion- 
nries, is the only respectable term tlip Chi¬ 
nese apjily to foreigners, whom they gene¬ 
rally call by names scarcely to be rc])cate(l. 

’I'lie witness has understood that the free 
trade of the Americans and others with 
China has produced bankruptcy to a very 
considerable extent in America, wbich is 
referred to in the American rrcsident’s 
message to Congress (in 18‘i9). The 
American consul lias not a great deal of 
control over his countrymen, and the 
Chinese pay him very little defeicnee or 
respect. They treated our admiral Druiy 
with the greatest contempt, which made 
him lose his tein|)er, in some measure, 
and behave with iiiipruclence: in conse¬ 
quence of the mischiefs occasioned by 
British mcn-of-war going to China, the 
Admiralty have prohibited them from going 
into the Chinese seas, unless from the 
greatest necessity. 

The British seamen in the Company’s 
ships are decidedly under better control 
than other seamen; a most efficient system 
of police is established by the Company at 
Canton, in respect to British seamen, in 
consequence of previous mischiefs. If 
the trade w'cre thrown open to all descrip¬ 
tions of ships, neither the officers nor the 
men would be under the same control. 
The Indian seamen, who navigate the 
country ships, aro under the Company’s 
enntroul entirely: the captains sign a 
penalty bond, to conform to the orders of 
the select committee. 

Hie hong merchants have a decided 
objection to take woollen goods, and incur 
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a heavy loss on «otno of them; Uicy take 
them, to oblige the Comiiany, in shares, 
proportioned to the quantity of contract 
teas tliey supply. The witness has seen 
accounts which proved tliat the merchants 
were severe losers by tlie bulk of the wool¬ 
lens, particularly the long-ells. The tea 
contracts arc made annually, about Febru¬ 
ary, for the ensuing season; they do not 
extend to the whole of the intended invest¬ 
ment, but, perhaps, to about two-thirds; 
Uic remainder is left to be supplied from 
subsequent odors. The Company have 
the iirst offer of all the black tea grown in 
China, as well as the bulk of the green 
teas; there arc one or two very peculiar 
descriptions, small in quantity, which they 
do not import; the young liyson is one 
suited peculiarly to the Continental and 
American trades. The $up]>ly of tea might 
be Increased very considerably beyond its 
present amount; but the quality, as expe- 
rieiirc has shown, would deteriorate. As 
the whole demand of the Company in¬ 
creased, several of the best species of black 
tea has been found almost to vanish. The 
. importations of the Company into England, 
so far from starving the market, has over 
supplied it so much that there Iiaa been 
considerably above a million annual re¬ 
jected at their sales at the upset price. 
Very pressing orders have been sent from 
the Directors for an increased supply of 
twaiikay tea, to be purchased at any rate, 
as it was much in demand at home; but 
there has been a didiculty in obtaining it. 

The acknowledged authority of the 
Company’s representittives is advantageous 
to foreigners at Canton; it has preserved 
them from what they would have been 
reduced to by the haughty dis|K>silion of 
the government, and it has ccrbiinly kept 
down the prices of teas. If the Company 
were divested of their exclusive privileges, 
the Chinese would infer that they had 
abused their trust, and they would conse¬ 
quently lose, with their character, all the 
advantages they now possess: the Com¬ 
pany would lose, and also British subjects, 
who would then be reduced to the level of 
other nations frequenting China. Fo¬ 
reigners derive a general advantage from 
the acknowledged authority of the Com- 
pany; their character is kept up, fur the 
Chinese consider all nations wearing hats 
and coats to belong to one general class, 
of which they acknowledge the English to 
be the head. In regard to gain, the Hong 
would have reason to rejoice at a change of 
system, as they could do with private 
traders what they cannot do with the Com¬ 
pany— dictate prices; but they woulii not 
purchase this advantage at the heavy risk 
they would incur, by their responsibility 
fur all the acts of Europeans, for whose 
ships they are security. Much delay has 
arisen from no hong merchant being wil¬ 
ling to become security for private ships. 


while each in his turn readily becomes 
security for Company’s ships, except the 
senior merchant, who was exempted, in 
1827 or 1828, front his numerous avoca¬ 
tions, as representing the whole hong, and 
conducting their affairs with the govern¬ 
ment. 

The smuggling is carried on through 
the country traders and the Americans. 
I1ic Chinese consider the country traders 
as British ships, and do not trouble them¬ 
selves as to whether they come under the 
license of the Company from India to 
China: tliey cannot consider them os so 
immediately under the autliurity of the 
Company as the Company's own ships. 
If any misconduct happened on hoard one 
of the country ships, the Chinese would 
conqilain to the British chief, if the occur, 
rcnco happened within the river: the fac¬ 
tory does not recognize the country ships 
that lay outside the river, and lurk among 
the islands to smuggle opium. 

'I'hc difference between the price of 
freiglit on (lie tea from China to Canada, 
and that from China to England, arises 
from the Company’s sliips to Cliina being 
a superior class of vessels, and from more 
of the freight being laid (in the latter case) 
on the teas, than upon the outward cargo. 

The Company may have imported bul¬ 
lion from Canton once In tlie witness’s 
experience; hut it is so long ago (more 
than twelve years) that he cannot speak to 
the quantity ; the export of hiillioii from 
China is prohibited, but tlie Company oh- 
taiiK-d a regular license. 

'I'lic Select Committee cannot be igno¬ 
rant that opium is sold by the Company’s 
authority in India, and that a license is 
granted to British subjects to carry it to 
China; but the witness is confident that 
the Chinese arc perfectly ignorant of this. 

The opinion of tlie witness, that an 
increased'demand for tea would pro¬ 
duce a decided deterioration of quality, 
is founded on the fact of its being a very 
delicate produce, reciuiring peculiar soil, 
climate, and situation; and also on tlio 
circumstance, that, in proportion as tlio 
quantity manufactured is increased, parti¬ 
cularly if the demand bo rapid, the quan¬ 
tity hastily produccil to meet the rapid 
increase of demand, invariably deteriorates 
the quality: it has deteriorated since the 
Company’s demand has increased, in the 
last ten years. 

Though, by the institutions of Oiina, 
the profession of a merchant is generally 
considered as inferior to tliat of scholars 
and some others, yet wealth there, as in 
otiicr countries, carries with it much con¬ 
sideration ; the wealth of the hong gives 
them respectability in the eyes of their 
own olliccrs, and Sir George Staunton 
met one of the mandarins he conferred 
with in 1819 at dinner at the house of a 
hong merchant. Tlie American consul 
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is a merchant: ho has no salary. Tlio 
hong, who have escaped ruin from the 
illitk trade, arc wealthy men ; one or two 
are men of incalculahic wealth: no one 
inows how rich Howqua is. The super¬ 
cargoes arc designated in the edict issued 
hy the viceroy of Canton as “ Koong-sze,” 
meaning “a body of public functionaries.'* 
Tlie amount of the tonnage employed 
in the country trade, which is nearly equal 
to tl)c Company's, arises not from the 
large quantity of tonnage actually em¬ 
ployed, but from the comparative small¬ 
ness of distance, enabling one ship to 
wake two voyages in the year. The legal 
part of that trade, which consists princi¬ 
pally of cotton, has derived very important 
advantage and assistance from the Com¬ 
pany’s Victory; as when an attack was 
made hy the Cliiucse on llic ])rivilcgcs and 
trade of foreigners generally, in 1814, 
when the Company made a stand. Tlic 
sales of cargoes and purchase of returns 
arc conducted by the country traders di¬ 
rectly with the Chinese (hong) mcrcliants, 
without any interference or assistance 
from the Company’s servants. Tlie Ame¬ 
ricans conduct their trade in the same 
manner; but they have been denied tlic 
privilege of an intercourse with tlie Chi¬ 
nese authorities except througii the hong; 
if tliey have any thing to say, they send a 
petition in Kiiglisli to the liong, which 
the latter translate into Chinese. The 
hong have interests decidedly contrary to 
petitioning foreigners. 'nic Americans 
have also engaged in the illegal trade with 
die outside shopmen, in express contra¬ 
vention of the law: the government has 
repeatedly interfered to put a stop to it, in 
consequence, probably, of the defalcation 
of the revenue through it, and the ruin of 
die hong merchants. This iiitoiference 
was Ci^iiiiy not at the request of Uic 
factory : the last interference was in ISitS. 
'Hie witness should say that the llritisli 
country trade could not be carried on nitli 
the same security without the piotection 
of the factory. The witness does not 
recollect a proclamation issued hy the Can. 
ton government in 1614, regulating the 
trade betvtcen the shopmen and the Ame¬ 
ricans, on a petition for that purpose; lie 
recollects a petition denying what the 
Americans iwtitioned for. Tlicre was a 
proclamation about triHing and wortiiless 
articles, mats, shoes, and articles for the 
supply of sailors and others, which were 
allowed; but the Americans petitioned 
for leave for the shopmen to trade in sta¬ 
ple articles of commerce, which was re¬ 
fused : cotton and silk goods are excluded, 
if the witness recollects rightly. There 
are very considerable internal duties on 
the transit of articles, which add to the 
sale price; the duties are very heavy. 

A great many other articles, besides 
c^ium, from Europe, have been smuggled 


into Chinn; instances have occurred In 
which such articles have been detected and 
seized, and tlie bong merchant who 
owncti the ship, has been heavily fined: 
the articles were sold, not to the hong, 
but to outside shopmen. Some of the 
hong have been ruined by tlie smuggling 
trade, from its interference with the mo¬ 
nopoly of the regular trade, fur the advan¬ 
tages of which they pay heavy duties and 
exactions, which arc evaded by those who 
smuggle: the extension of such a course 
of transactions must iieccssaiily ruin the 
hong. All the imports of English manu¬ 
factures by the Company pass through the 
fair trade. The opium part of the smug¬ 
gling trade amounts to ten millions of 
dollars. Taking the vuluc of the importa¬ 
tions of foreigners into China (not the 
bulk), it is very likely that one-half may bo 
surreptitious. 

Tiiest.nid made by the East-India Com. 
paiiy, in 1614, against the Chinese, was hy 
turning upon them their own favourite 
weapon : they stopped trading, and tills 
measure gained for tlic Company all the 
points for whicli tliey contended. This 
stand produced considerable embarrass¬ 
ment to the government, from the delay of 
the duties; it gained for the Company two 
or three most important immunities and 
riglits; those of exemption from inquisi¬ 
torial visitations from the mandarins at 
the factory, wliieh was the source of in¬ 
sult, and the important one of direct com¬ 
munication with tlic government in the 
written character of Cliina, under seal, and 
without the inteifercnce of Uic liong. Prior 
to 1614, the latter privilege had been dis¬ 
puted, and ill that year an attempt was 
made to deprise them of it. About half a 
dozen gentlemen of the factory speak 
Chinese, and some of them write tlie cha- 
ractcr. 

The provinces wlierc the tea is cultivated 
arc vciy jiopulous ; the landed proprietors 
are probably small, from the law of de¬ 
scent ill China, which, like that of France, 
generally divides the property pretty nearly 
among tiie children. The immediate cul- 
tivators of the tea are probably possessors 
of small property; but the tea-men, as 
they arc called, who employ the cultivators 
in the performance of the contracts made 
at Canton, arc persons of generally large 
capital. There must bo a considerable 
population engaged in the cultivation of 
teas, because its manufacture necessarily 
involves a large quantity of human labour. 
The intermediate contractors, or tea-men, 
about February, make their arrangements 
with the hong for the supply of the suc¬ 
ceeding season. All our knowledge of 
tlie details of the interior management is 
extremely vague, as the factory are confined 
to a small corner of the empire. The 
Chinese themselves are generally ignorant 
of statistical matters, either tlirough want 
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of curiosity, or tlie means of informing 
themselves. 

The Company’s trade in British manu¬ 
factures has been a losing one for a con¬ 
siderable period; they have lost in the 
long run very considerably. Tiiey liave 
got a more fair return fur some of their 
articles of importation, in consequence of 
diminisiiing the quantity: tlie prices have 
been greatly depressed at Canton, in con¬ 
sequence of the American importations. 
The factory have always considered it a 
losing trade carried on rather to satisfy tlie 
people of England than fur any profit. 
They have, however, extended it, and kept 
it up to a point wbicli private merchants 
could not have done, in consequence of tlie 
factory’s influence over the merchants, 
w ho take the goods, though tliey lose by 
some of them. Tfiat loss may be put 
possibly on the teas. Such a trade cannot 
be considered advantageous to tlie Company, 
who have continued it in consecpience of 
the public opinion or rather public cla¬ 
mour. If the Americans had found the 
trade in woollens profitable, it would have 
been much more extensive than one-fourth 
of the Company’s; the American iui|M)rts 
have fallen off lately, and the great bulk 
of them has been bullion. 'iTie witness 
would argue that the portion of trade they 
do carry on was not profitable, from tlie 
fact tliat very large failures and ruin have 
attended the American trade. The wit¬ 
ness has no other fact to prove this but the 
passage in the President’s speech referred 
to, and tliat sort of knowledge gained in 
conversation and by reading. 

The Dutch have had three or four ships 
ill China within the last three or four years, 
and have lately established a consulate. 
'I'hey have only resumed the trade lately, 
and, in fact, have displaced the Americans 
in the supply of Holland. The Dutch 
formerly carried on their trade through 
our East-India Company ; there is some- 
tiling like an association in Holland, at 
present, for carrying it on. It is a free 
association; but very little inference can 
be drawn from the Dutch China trade, 
it being so very recent. There is no spe¬ 
cific difficulty arising from its present free¬ 
dom ; they compete witli other foreigners. 

The witness tliinks that an attempt was 
made by some Americans to trade with 
Cochin China, which proved an utter 
failure. An attempt was made by the 
British factory, in die person of Mr. 
Roberts, many yeara ago, to ascertain 
whetlier tliey could increase the commer¬ 
cial relations with Cochin China, under 
the auspices of the Supreme Government, 
but it proved a failure. 

With reference to tlie peculiar jealousy 
of the Chinese towards the English, from 
their neighbourhood in Nepaul and Ava, 
the witness thinks an edict of the emperor 
about the commencement of the Burmese 
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war, tended to prove that the Chinese were 
aware of the contest, and bad turned their 
attention to their frontier in that quarter; 
they cannot be ignorant that the British 
nation is concerned in both places; they 
are fully aware of our influence in Nepaul, 
fur a Chinese general was seen or hrard 
of, as being very near, by some of our 
public functionaries, about the time of the 
Nepaul war. Their pride would prevent 
their admitting to us that they connected 
the nation engaged in hostile operations on 
their western frontier, with the factory at 
Canton ; but the witness is perfectly cer. 
tain that they must be aware of our en¬ 
croachments in Nepaul and Ava; that the 
nation encroaching is the British, and that 
they must connect them with the British at 
Canton -. they never told them (the fac¬ 
tory) so in so many words, lliey cannot 
fail to distinguish between foreigners so as 
to know tliat there arc sucli flags and such 
nations as Americans and English, and 
they cannot, of course, fail to know who 
are the English authorities at Canton and 
who arc not. If they did not make any 
distinctions between the different nations 
of foreigners, they could not treat one 
better tliaii another; tliey cannot make 
such nice distinctions as we, who know an 
American by his accent: they cannot dis. 
tinguisli between individuals. 

With reference to the decline of tlie 
American trade, its amount may have re¬ 
mained nearly the same, whilst the tonnage 
has diminished, which the witness ascribes 
to their having given up bringing manu- 
fnclurcs, which occupy a large space, and 
bringing bullion, wliich occupies a less; 
and diminished their purchases of tea, 
which occupies a large space, and brought 
silks w'hich occupy a smaller space in 
pioportion to Uie value. The witness, 
however, refers to the documents before 
the Committee on this point. The Ame¬ 
rican government gave tlic traders a year’s 
credit for the duties, in consequence of 
which, the trade existed to an unnatural 
extent, and the American government has 
been obliged to resort to some remedy for 
its losses. The American China trade in 
1828-29 exhibits 6,500,000 dollars. 

In the witness’s travels in the interior, 
it was only in the neighbourhood of Can. 
ton, or only in the southern part of the 
empire, tliat the British manufactures nere 
perceived: the occurrence was more fre¬ 
quent as the embassy approached Canton. 

If a ship called the Merope, in 1828, 
had voyaged as high up as to Ningpo, and 
returned to Canton, afler a profitable voy¬ 
age, having converted the whole of her 
cargo, to a very large extent, into specie, 
it must have been entirely surreptitious, 
and her cargo probably opium. The wit¬ 
ness should say that the fact was very im • 
probable; but by smuggling a jJiip might 
manage to introduce goods in that way. 
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Tlic edicts of tlie aiinese gorernmcnt 
Dj^ainst smuggling have been enforced to 
the utmost capability of tlie weak and ill- 
organized Chinese government: tht'y have 
radicr shewn its inability than been very 
effective in suppressing it i they have, pro¬ 
bably, in a great measure, proved una¬ 
vailing. 

The Americans labour under disadvan¬ 
tages, in their intercourse with the Chinese, 
from their ivant of union, from their ina¬ 
bility to make their grievances known to 
the government, and from a great many 
other inconveniciicics. Their trade has 
been interrupted, in 1821, and since: very 
considerable delay lias arisen from the 
prices demanded for the teas not being 
suiteil to the Americans, and they have 
been obliged to iiold back. They have 
principally dealt, not witli the hong, but 
with unlicensed people, contrary to law : 
they have dealt occasionally with hong mer¬ 
chants. In most cases, where the Ameri¬ 
cans have made a stand, the witness thinks 
tliey must have given in. 

When the Company ship woollens to 
China, they send to the factory an invoice 
of the goods, witli the charges of freight, 
&c. calculated, which amount is turned 
over into the money of the country, at 
tis. 8d. the tale, the value settled for many 
years, and the factory endeavour to get the 
best price. The rate of exchange at Can¬ 
ton, in the case of the dollars, has been 
very fluctuating; but the exchange of 
dollars is only with regard to the dealings 
of foreigners at Canton and forcigneis 
elsewhere; it lias nothing to do with the 
value of silver amongst the Chinese; the 
fluctuations in the value of the dollar have 
had nothing to do with the value of silver 
on the Spot amongst the Chinese them¬ 
selves. The woollens arc generally sold 
in tales, which are carried to the credit of 
the Company at the rate ot (Is. 8iL: the 
value of the goods in dollars is found by 
tiiriiiug their price in talcs into dollars. 
The tale is a nominal value; there is no 
coin of that kind; it is a weight of silver. 
The value of money must necessarily vary 
amongst the Chinese ; but the fluctuations 
ill the exchange of the dollar at Canton 
have no relVreiico whatever to the fluctua¬ 
tions in the v.iluc of money amongst the 
Chinese. Thu woollens are sold for money, 
without any reference to the return in tea. 
They are sold to the hong merchants, who 
supply tea in proportion, svhicli is the 
inducement to take them; because the 
moie encli hikes of our manufactures, tlie 
inuru the factory take of his tea. Tlic 
factory buy tea of no parties who do not 
take woollens; they buy tea of all tlic 
hong, and sell woollens to them all. The 
prices of the contract tea (bought of tlie 
hong) are higher than those that are bought 
u|H>n the spot: the quality is superior, and, 
tberefore, the price U higher. 


IMat, 

23d February, 1830. 

C.Marjoribanka, Esq. re.4!xamiiied.—nic 
common prime cost to the Company of 
contract congou teas, which form the bulk 
of the investment, is from tweiity-flve to 
thirty tales per pecul. Tlirce-filths of the 
Company’s cargoes are contracted for witli 
the hong in the season previous to that of 
tlicir delivery; the remaining two-fifths 
are old teas, which are purchased at the 
conclusion of the season. The teas are 
contracted for by the hong with the tea 
merch.inis, the descriptions of tea required 
by the Company being explained to them. 
The prices are cstablisheii upon the quality 
of the teas, founded on the re]iiiits of the 
tea inspectors ; not (in case of the contract 
teas) with reference to the price in the 
C.t itoii market. Tlie contracts with the 
liong arc annual; the c]uantity varies ae- 
ccording to the demand; prices arc not 
fixed until the teas arc delivered; Uic price 
is a matter of annual agreement between 
the select committee of the hong, after the 
select committee receive the reports of the 
tea-inspectors of the real character of the 
tea. This is the case with every tea tliat 
comes in the Company’s investment. The 
prices so far vary, that in some seasons 
theieis a very good supply of teas, in other 
seasons an inferior supply; in those sea¬ 
sons the price is less. The characters of 
the teas employed in China would not be 
intelligible; the terms employed are found 
useful in noting the qualities; the prices 
arc according to the quality the tea is found 
really to possess. Tlie teas which are re¬ 
ceived as winter teas arc received by dif¬ 
ferent standards from the teas purclioscd 
under contract. The contract teas arc 
congou, as well ns Iwankay. The amount 
of contract congou is about 120,0UD chests 
annually. Cougou is a remarkably good 
black tea ; but congou is a general term; 
there are several difl'erent classes of con¬ 
gou. The Company’s average export of 
cougou is upwards of 2O0,UO0 chests, a 
good deal of which, from 90,000 tol00,000 
chests, is winter congou. There is no 
winter bohea. Thu bohea is a lower de¬ 
scription of tea, used as a flooring for Uie 
Company’s sliips; its proportion to the 
general investment is very small. Hie 
Company buy it at from fourteen to seven¬ 
teen tales a pccul. The witness kpeaks 
with reference to the conventional value of 
the tale at 6s. 8d.; but the tale lias not 
that value ; if a tale-w’eight of dollar-silver 
were melted down, and Gs. of English 
money were incited down, they would 
yield nearly equal parts of pure silver; 
which would give the value of the tale at 
6s- as compared with English money. In 
1825, the Company’s prices of Canton 
teas were reduced one tale per pccul upon 
every class, which wss a saving upon the 
inyestniciit of ^20,000 per annum. The 
price of bohea has subsequently varied. 
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The prime cost of the Company’s souchong 
is from tliirty to forty tales |ier pccul. The 
Canton charges for the factory, wages, 
boat'bire, &c. &c. generally amount to 
about 100,000 dollars annually. 

The Company’s business is divided into 
twenty one shares, which is apportioned 
amongst the different hong merchants; 
the proportion of the teas supplied by 
them on contract is in proportion to their 
shares. The greater part of the woollens 
received in return is also apportioned in 
shares. 'I'lic senior merchant has four 
shares of the tea supply ; the next four in 
succession have three each; and the re* 
maining tw'o have two and a half each. All 
tlie imports arc not regulated in the same 
way Tlic merchants have always com. 
plained that the woollens have been no 
gain to them, and sometimes a loss; it has 
therefore been considered equitable that 
the merchants who supply the largest por¬ 
tion of teas should take the largest propor¬ 
tion of British manufactured goods. In tlie 
settlement of accounts, with tliose who sup. 
ply tea and take woollens, those who deliver 
more in value than they receive,liave the Iia- 
iance paid to them. The one is not always 
set off against the other; generally speak, 
ing it is so; there have been importations 
on the Company’s account when no teas 
have been received, and the mcrcliants 
taking the imports would be required to 
pay the amount into tlie Company’s tria- 
stiry. The trade, in cases where goods are 
received and delivered, is conducted on 
similar principles to those applying to mer¬ 
cantile transactions all over Uie world: the 
debtor and creditor account is settled be¬ 
tween the parties. The supercargoes re¬ 
ceive information as to the prices of the 
woollens in the markets of China from the 
hong and other sources: tliey arc aware of 
the state of tite China market for every de¬ 
scription of goods. The value of woollens 
is adjusted between the Select Committee 
and the hong. The latter have been fre¬ 
quently required to receive woollens when 
they have made serious objections, 'flie su¬ 
percargoes do not go into the retail market 
to sell the cloth,but they receive information 
from every source open to them, and have 
equal means of obtaining in China, infor¬ 
mation to guide them with other persons. 
** Q, The fact being that it is a sale by one 
party possessing a monopoly to another 
party possessing a monopoly ?— A. That is 
a question which involves the word mono¬ 
poly, to which different persons give differ¬ 
ent significations. The Company’s is a 
monopoly in some mspects, and not in 
others, Q. In what respects is the Com¬ 
pany’s trade with China not a monopoly ? 
— A. British sliips from every pnrt in Asia 
are permitted to arrive in China; the Com. 
pany have allowed British merebante to re¬ 
main in China, with and without the 
diplomas of foreign Consuls; they ,hare 


given every encouragement to British 
commerce in China. Tliere are very nii< 
merous instances which can be stated, where 
the Company has not what is called a mo¬ 
nopoly, ill tlie invidious sense of the word. 

I conceive, under the protection of tlie 
Company, the Britisii trade generally at 
Canton, has originated and been preserved- 
Q. Tiieii, so far as the free trade is con¬ 
cerned, is tliere not a monopoly on tlic 
part of tlie Company for tlie export of teas 
to all parts of tlie British possessions ?— 
A. There arc potvers vested in tlie Com¬ 
pany by acts of the legiblalure, to trade cx- 
elu-.ivcly from the dominions of the Km- 
peror of China in tea. Thu Company, 
however, give tea licenses to country ships, 
which proceed to different ports in Asia, to 
carry leas there for the con<iiinption of 
those ports; in those New South Wales is 
included. 1 may state, with regard to the 
word monopoly, that since 1 have been ac¬ 
quainted willi China, I liavc never known 
a Coiiipiiiiy's servant tliere to show the 
least wish unnecessarily to restrict the 
limits of British commerce, or interfere 
witii the fair trader, as long as lie ron- 
ducted himself in a manner that could not 
endanger the general trade in Canton. 
Q. By whom arc the licenses to export tea 
from Canton to India given ?— A. By the 
Select Committee. Q. Is not also tlic 
furnishing woollens to the hong merchants 
a trade exclusively in tlie hands of the 
Company, in so far as that can be carried 
on by Britons? A. No; they allow 
tlieir captains and officers to import wool¬ 
lens into China, and 1 know no prohibi¬ 
tion against their being imported in 
country ships.” [The witness then deli¬ 
vered to the Committee a statement of the 
Britisii trade at Canton for die year ending 
June 30,1828; of which the following is 
an abstract.] 

Abitract of Corrected Statement of the 
JBrilvth Trade at Canton, for the year 
1827-1828. 

iMroiiTi, 

On Company’s Account. 

Woollens.tales, 1,270,236 

British Calicoes... 77,112 

Iron and Lead ... 228,002 

Raw Cotton . 1,661,196 

&indal Wood. 16,203 

» ■ " Dollars. 

3,233,649-4,318,057 


On Private Account. 

Raw Cotton...doll. 3,480,083 

Opium.11,243,496 

Woollens. 60,242 

Cotton goods . ' 66,487 

Colton yarn. 14,000 

Iron, Lead, & Tin. 83,334 

Other Articles. 897,981 

--15,845,643 


DoBurs 20,.364,600 
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' On Company’s Account. 

Tea. ^756.872 


North Amcr. invest. 309,808 
Stores to Cape, St. 1 
Helena, Bengal > 38,40A 
and Bomltay. ...) 

Port & other charges 205,831 Dollars. 

- 8,765,165 

On Private Account. 

Tea.doll. 692,767 

Raw Silk. 1,145,220 

Nankeens. 649,898 

Silk.s . 200,925 

Other Articles. 873,311 

Bullion (silver) ... 6,0^,646 


0 RfW, 707 

Disbursements. ’dOoloOO 

- 10,156 707 

18.921,ft32 
Balance 1,442 668 


Dollurs 20 364,600 


ExnminnUon continued .—The price of 
the woollens taken by the hong is 
settled when they arc delivered j the 
contract for the teas is iriadc the year 
previously, and the prices are adjusted 
when the teas arc delivered. The prices 
of the teas and of the woollens have no re¬ 
ference to each other; they are established 
separately. Raw produce, generally 
speaking, finds a better market at Canton 
than manufactures. The witness is led 
to conclude that the Chinese government 
have a disposition to protect their native 
industry and manufactures, from the high 
duty placed upon camlets, the sale price of 
which in China was generally about 
forty dollars, and the duty is eighteen. 
The camlet is the nearest appioiima- 
tion to their silk manufactures. We 
do not possess the same power over 
the Chinese as over our Indian empire; 
we have excluded the manufactures of In¬ 
dia from England hy high prohibitory 
flutics, and given every encouragement to 
the introduction of our own manufactures 
into India } by a selfish prdicy, we have 
beat down the native manufacturers of 
Dacca and other places, and have inun. 
dated their country with our own produce. 
But tliough we might exclude the Chinese 
manufactures by high duties, we cannot 
compel them to receive ours on our 
own terms. They hare sagacity enough 
to protect themselves. Die Chinese con¬ 
sider the English calicoes as more flimsy 
and less durable than tlicir own. Camlets 
are very frequently smuggled, from the 
▼cry high duty. All articles are subject to 
high duties in Clfina : that on camlets is 
extraordinarily high, for the reason already 
auggestetl. [The witness here delivered in 
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a list of Chinese duties said to be charged 
by the hong on goods imported into Can¬ 
ton ; compiled from as accurate sources as 
possible.] Groat diflSculties exist in as¬ 
certaining the accuracy of the Chinese 
duties. The Select Committee have beeu 
told that the duties are charged difTcrently, 
Every person trading has desired to pay 
his own duties, but this has always been 
refused. Notwithstanding the high duty 
on camlets, there is a considerable demand 
for them in China; they are smuggled to 
a great extent. The quantity of camlets 
imported by the Company into China was 
4700 pieces in 1828. The hong are respon¬ 
sible for all duties on foreign trade : those 
who deal outside of the hong country pay 
their duties through the hong. The se¬ 
ct esy rcs|>ccting the amount of the duties is 
not, to the knowledge of the witness, to 
enable the government officers to demand 
moreor Icssfrom one merchant than another: 
the struggle between the Chinese and fo¬ 
reigners has always been, that the former 
have endeavoured to keep the controul of the 
trade in their own hands. The decrease in 
the Comp.iny’s camlets is owing to a good 
n-any Dutch camlets being imported in 
Dutch ships, and to their importation on 
private account. The smuggling trade in 
every article has increased; the witness 
cannot speak from certain knowledge of an 
increase in the smuggling trade in camlets. 

The number of the hong merchants is 
seven : within the recollection of the wit¬ 
ness there have been eleven. Bankruptcies 
have reduced their number. Howqua, the 
present principal merchant, is a man of very 
large property; Mowqua, the second, has 
been such, but is of more questionable 
property now, but a very sufficient mer¬ 
chant. Fuankhequa, Chunqua, and Go. 
qua, are men of opulence. Kingqua and 
Fatqua, the juniors, are poor, and iiidiflb- 
rent merchants. The witness believes 
there exists a connexion between tlie outside 
merchants and the hong, whereby the ca¬ 
pital of the former is brought to support 
the lower class of the hong. 

Dr. Morriaon is the Company’s inter¬ 
preter : he is not, to the knowledge of wit¬ 
ness, editor or proprietor of the Canton 
Register. The statements of commerce 
contained in that paper are sometimes cor- 
rcct, sometimes incorrect: the Canton 
Registtr is like other newspapers in this 
respect. 

ilie hong must become security for 
American ships; witness has known in. 
stances where the hong have declined, or 
shewed an indisposition to being security 
for such ships, unless the agents agreed to 
trade with them, which (ho conceives) 
affiirded the hong an opportunity of im¬ 
posing an indirect tax upon American 
ships, or requiring an indemnity bond of 
the captains or supercargoes. The trade of 
a Company’s ship does not necessarily 
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turn to the merchant who is security for It. 
Goods can be shipped from Canton only 
from the warehouse of a hong; therefore 
it must be with Ids sanction. The junior 
and poorer merchants have been those most 
disposed to permit shipments of goods pur¬ 
chased from outside dealers; they have 
often formed connexions with the outside 
men, which have been very injurious to 
themselves and to the trade generally. The 
hong l^ecomc security For the Company’s 
ships successively as they arrive. They 
have no particular reason to become secu¬ 
rity for an individual sliip, except from 
the advantages they derive from the trade 
annually. The hung have all shares in the 
Company’s business. In former year-!, 
but not now, when the junior hong have 
been embarrassed, the select committee 
have conhded the management of the 
shares assigned them to other more res¬ 
ponsible hong merchants on their behalf. 
Witness cannot say that the hong have 
never become security fur private ships 
which do not deal with them. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, there has been an indisposition 
on the part of the hong to give security for 
country ships; for they have, on some oc¬ 
casions, retjuired indemidty bonds to pro¬ 
tect them against exactions from the go. 
vernment, in the esent of any irregulari¬ 
ties on the part of persons connected with 
that trade; witness has been told bonds have 
been rc<iuired from American agents ; he 
is not aware of scch indisposition in regard 
regard to Dutch ships: tlie Dutch trade 
has been very limited of late years. Man- 
hop, one of the hong, who has become 
insolvent, has now no share of the Com¬ 
pany’s business; he is no longer a mer¬ 
chant ; he is at £lce, in Tartary; bis bong 
is dissolved. lie was kept in very close 
confinement (at Canton) by the govern¬ 
ment for several weeks. By the law of 
China, the co-hong are responsible for the 
debts of a hong merchant to a foreigner to 
tlie extent of 100,000 tales; but the law 
has not been acted on. 

No mercantile establishment, no trade, 
and consequently no hong, exist at Amoy, 
or other ports besides Canton: witness 
believes there was a hong at Amoy In 
former years; in the records of the Com¬ 
pany, there are government merchants 
spoken of put forward by the Chinese court 
to deal with foreigners, and responsible 
to it much in the same way as the hong 
now are. 

The aforegoing account of the opium 
imported into Canton is obtained from 
inquiries made from the agents and others 
who deal in the article. The friendly 
intercourse between the respectable class 
of British merchants in China and the re¬ 
presentatives of the Company induces the 
former to communicate readily informa- 
don upon tliose subjects. The prices of 
opium are obtained from the British mer¬ 


chants who deal in it; the trade is made 
no secret of; the quantity of opium im¬ 
ported and tlie prices at which it is sold 
are as regularly known as any authorised 
article of trade; the prices of opium are 
always given in the Canton JNcguter. On 
board the country ships, the chests are 
broken up and the opium is put into bags, 
and so delivered to the Chinese ; the chest 
is left in the ship. The opium trade is 
now confined to the islands at tlie mouth 
of the river: the cpium boats go alongside 
the ships in the open day, and the opium 
is delivered to them, on producing an 
opium order from the agent at Canton. 
The trade is carried on frequently within 
the view of the Chinese war-boats, which 
are constantly manceuvring about. They 
often report to the Chinese authorities that 
they have swept the seas of all smuggling 
ships: the ships remain there just the 
same. The strongest proi lamatioiis have 
been issued; and in some instances, the 
opium boats have been seized, and the 
crew have had their heads cut off. They 
are tried and convicted in a very summary 
manner. The custom-house officers, by 
whom the opium is seized frequently on 
such occasions, light a fire on a con¬ 
spicuous situation, and pretend to burn 
the opium; but witness believes none is 
put in the fire. The Chinese government 
considers that the traffic ought not to 
exist; an imperial edict is considered in¬ 
disputable; they never acknowledge the 
opium traffic; but the existence of esta¬ 
blished laws against foreign trade and fo¬ 
reigners by no means admits of presump¬ 
tion that the practice is according to the 
law : practice and profession are much at 
variance in China. The smuggling trade 
ill opium, as' well as other articles, is car¬ 
ried on with the connivance of the lower 
government authorities. Witness has heard 
of seizures of opium in the interior of 
China; he believes it finds its way to all 
parts of the empire, and within the 
suburbs of the imperial palace at Pekin, 
though denounced as a poison. The per. 
sons who carry it from Canton conceal it 
about their baggage. Opium ships have 
gone along the coast, with a view of dis. 
posing of opium, but without success. 
The smuggling trade in other articles is. 
not carried on in any other ports of the 
empire. Witness never knew the hong 
merchants deal in opium. The consump. 
tion of opium is increasing very rapidly 
in China. [The witness delivered in a 
statement of the consumption and value 
of Indian opium in China from 1818-19 
10 1827-28, the particulars of which corres¬ 
pond with the accounts published in this 
Journal.* The quantity increased from 
4380 chests value 4,159.250 dollars, 
in 1818-1819, to 9475 chests, value 
• Sec AMatie Joum. vol. xxvi. p. 537. vol. 
xxvil. 437, 4tr. 
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10,356,833 dollars in 1827-28.*] This 
statement includes the Malwa opium, 
tvhich comes from the I’ortugueso port of 
Demaun. There has been also, in some 
years, an importation of Turkey opium to 
the extent of 500 or 600 peculs, or cheats. 
This opium is very inferior to the Indian, 
and used by the Cliincsc to mix with the 
other. It is brought from the Levant, 
chiefly from Smyrna; witness has known 
it brought from Singapore, and in Ameri¬ 
can ships; lie docs not remember any 
being brought by European ships. Wit. 
ness lias been told that the Company’s 
officers have speculated in opium, on their 
own account, by having it sent on from 
India to China. The Cliincsc govirnment 
prohibit opium upon a moral principle. 

The Company have very rarely goods 
remaining on hand; it has occurred once 
or twice, when the importations have been 

» The next year’s consumption, we happen to 
know, was 19,132 chests, value 12,.S.‘)9,ll.'i dollars I 


larger than the market would take off; 
generally speaking, they arc able to dis¬ 
pose of their importations in the course of 
the season. The statement of imports on 
private account, in the foregoing statement, 
includes the country trade, the imports by 
Company’s officers, and all other British 
subjects. The Company’s exports from 
Canton are now confined entirely to teas: 
they used to deal in raw silk and nankeens, 
but not lately ; they left those trades very 
'much to their officers. The manufactured 
silks exported from Canton now go princi¬ 
pally to America; the raw silk chiefly to 
this country; consignments of raw silk 
have been made to Singapore. 'I'ca requires 
a license to be e.xportcd: Singapore must 
have been included amongst the other 
places in Asia to which the limited quan¬ 
tity of ten is sent under license ; a list of 
the licenses is kept. 

(7'o be continued.) 


lUo^tdcript to DnteUigencr. 


AiiviCKS received from Calcutta, by w'ay 
of Bordeaux, .state the failure, on the 1st 
of January, of the old and eminent house 
of Palmer an«l Co., of that city. On that 
day the partners held a private meeting of 
their friends, when the deficit on their 


books appearing very large, and the con¬ 
cerns of great intricacy and importance, 
they thought it their duty to declare their 
insolvency, and to take the benefit of the 
recent bankrupt law. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Court or Kino’s Bench, AprU 24, 
Fair v. Elphinslme. This was an action 
for false imprisonment, brought by Mr. 
Fair, formerly editor of the Bombay Ga- 
xelte, against the late governor of Bombay, 
for having deported the plaintiff to Eng¬ 
land, in a ship not bound direct to Lon¬ 
don. Tlic damages were laid at j£^10,tX30. 

The case, which will be found detailed 
in the Asiatic Journal, vol. xix. p. 246, 
arose out of an alleged “ gross misrepre¬ 
sentation” in the Bombay Gazelle, of the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court, as 
stated by the judges, which was complained 
■of by tliem to the local government, and 
which led eventually to the result just 
mentioned. 

After Mr. Denman had stated tlie case 
on behalf of the plaintiff, 

The Attorney General, for the defen¬ 
dant, took an objection, under the 53dGeo. 
Ill, c. 155, that upwards of tiiree years 
bad elapsed ft-om the date ot the transac- 
tion before this action was brought. 

^rd Tcnterden was of opinion that the 
objection was fatal, and directed a nonsuit. 


ELECTION OF niRECTORS. 

On the 6th April a ballot was taken at 
the East-India House for the election of 
a director in the room of John Bcbb, Esq., 
who had disqualified. The scrutineers 
reported the election to have fallen on 
John Forbes, Esq. The numbers were— 

For John Forbes, Esq.1,009 

Chaa. Mackinnon, Esq. 554 

On the 7th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of a 
director in the room of James Pattison, 
Esq., who had disqualified. The scruti¬ 
neers reported the election to have fallen 
on Henry Shank, Esq. The numbers 
were— 

For Henry Shank, Esq.1,056 

Russell Ellice, Esq. ... 408 

On the 14th April a ballot was taken at 
the India-House for the election of six 
directors, in the room of those who went 
out by rotation (including Sir T. Farqu- 
hor). The scrutineers reported that the 
election had fallen on James Law L'usb- 
ington. Esq., James Rivett Carnac, Esq., 
J(ffin Baillic, Esq., WilliamWigram, Esq., 
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John Petty Muspratt, Esq., ond George 
Lyall, Esq. The numbers were— 

For J. L. Lushiiigton, Esq. 1,375 

J. II. Carnac, Esq.1,358 

John Baillie, Esrj.1,262 

VVm. Wigrain, Ew], ...1,236 
J. P. Muspratt, Esq. ...1,2.34 

George l.yali. Esq . 886 

Uussell Ellice, Esq. ... 637 
Ch.'is. Mackinnoii, Esq. 550 
Tlios. Baring, Esq. ... 426 


On tlic same day a Court of Directors 
was iielil, wlicii tlie thanks of the Court 
were uiianiinuu.ly voted to John ].ocli, 
E^q, chairman, and William Astell, de¬ 
puty chaii'inan, fur their zeal and attention 
to tlic Company’s interests during the past 
year. 

On the 15th April a Court of Directors 
was held at the East-India House, when 
William Astell, Esq., was chosen chair, 
man, and Uohert Campbell, Esq. deputy 
chairman for the year ensuing. 

Ma, JRUEMIB. 

J.'tmcs Aminiux Jeremie, Esq., A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Professor of Classic il and 
General i.iteratiire .at the East-Iiidia Col¬ 
lege, llaileybury, vacant by the death of 
llie llev. Edward Lewton. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO F.GYPT. 

M. Cliainpollion has returned to France 
from his scientific expedition to Egypt. 
Tlie AUrolube li.is brought, amongst other 
('Uiio-,itie-> collected by him, a magnificent 
sarcophagus, weighing 12,()00 livres anti 
II capital of immense size. Besides liis 
discoveries (so called) in Egyptian archico- 
logy, M. Ctiiiinpullioii and his confederates 
have made a variety of drawings of histo¬ 
rical, religious, and civil objects, and have 
sent .dready several cases of antiquities to 
the Egyptian Museum at Paris. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 20. St. George, Findlay, from Batavia 
15th Nov.; at Cowes (for .\ntverv).~April S. 
WlUiam Maitland, Jameson, from Mauritius 3Uth 
Nov., and Cape 9th Jan. \ at Falnioiitli.—6. Lyra, 
Sullivan, from South Seas; at Deal.—0. Crnigie~ 
var, Ray, from Bombay 2d Nov. and Mauritius 
2{Hh Dec. I off Portsmouth.—13. II. M. S. Hecia, 
from St. Helens and Ascension; at Portsmouth. 
—13. Artdiian, Wills, from Ben|{al 22d Nov., and 
Cape 2d Feb.: at Bristol.— 14. Sir John Hoe Reid, 
Haw. from Mauritius 22d Dec.; at Deal.—1.5. 
GiiMey, Hall Hate yuirk) from Bomtay l'Jth Dec.: 
at Liverpool.—15. Runnymede, WHdridee, from 
Bensal 9th Oct., and Cape 14th Jan.: at Uraves- 
end.—15. Ouietiatut, Hall, from Singapore Ist 
Nov.: at Gravesend.— 15. Royal George, Kmbleton, 
from Mauritius 22d Dec., and Cape 2ad Jan.: at 

Deal _ 15. Sunbury, Pattison, from SingaiKire 15th 

Nov. I ofif Dover.—15. fVaeMngton, (American), 
Salisbury, from Canton 11th Oct., and Manilla 
eist Nov.: at Cow®.—17* AmUy, (transport), 
Orav. from Mauritius 2yth Dec., and Cape 26Ui 
Jan.: at PorUmouth.—18 Diadem, Wilson, from 
Mauritius 19th Dec., and Cape .30th Jan.: at 
Gravesend.—18. Resvlulion, Parker, from Mauri¬ 


tius 3il Jan.; at Deal.—18. Curlew, Ryland, from 
Mauritius 1st Jan.; at DeaL—1ft Harriet, Mac- 
farlane, from Bombay 2 Gth Nov.; at Liverpool.— 
18. Dorothy, Gamock, from Bombay 2!Xh Nov.; 
at Liverpool.—19. Wand, Callan, from Bengal 
18th Dec.; at Gravesend.—1ft CoUingwoed, Snipe, 
from Bengal2!)th Nov.; at Liverpool.—10. Valley- 
field, Johnson, from Mauritius 26th Dec., and 
Cape 24th Jaii.; at Gravesend.—10. Turaers.GlIl, 
from Bombay 17 lh Nov.; at Liverpool.—10. Per- 
tiau, Plunkett, from Bengal 2bth Nov.; at DeaL 
—20. John Hayes, Worthmeton, from Mauritius 
1st Jan.; at Liverpool.—21. Canadian, Hender¬ 
son, from South Seas: off Margate.—21. Walworth 
Castle, .Sinclair, from Ca|)e of GotHl Hope 27th 
Jan.; off Margate.-21. llelzoni, Talbert, from 
Mauritius .5lli Jan.; at Deal.—21. Tyne, Brown, 
from Mauiitius 5lh Jail.; off Hastin:».—22. Mi¬ 
randa, Dalgarno, from Mauritius ISlIi. Jan.; at 
Gravesend.—22. David Scott, Jackson, from Ben¬ 
gal imh Dec., and Madras 21st do.; at Deal.— 
Chlliie llarold. West, from llombay 3d Nov., Cey¬ 
lon Ist Dec., Mauritius 2.5th Jan., and Cape 18th 
Feb.; at Portsmouth—22. Jamaira, Wilson, from 
Bombay I 2 th Jan,; at Orewiock.—23. Hero of 
Mnlowii, Hutchinson (late Studd), from Bombay 
2tllh Oct., and Ceylon 2(ith Nov.; at Deal.—23. 
Ferguison, Groves, from China 2d Dec., and Sin¬ 
gapore 2Uthdu.; off Portsmouth.—25. Orynthia, 
Tlixon, from Singapore 24lli Dec.; at Deal.—25, 
Hdward, Gilbert, from Bombay; at Deal.—25. 
Afm-p, Stunehouse, from Mauriliiis and Cape; at 
Deal,—25. Cleveland, HavcliK'k, fiom Muuntiua 
llth Jan.; offMargate.—^25. St. Lconanl, Hulhcr- 
furd, fiom Mauritius ISth Jan., and Cape; at 
Cowes—26. Isuly Hafiles, Tucker, from Bombay 
27 th Dec., and Cape 2jth Feb.; off Poitsraouth.— 
2(i. Doncaster, Middleton, from N. S. Wales 23d 
Nov., and Rio du Janeiro; off Dartmouth. 

Departures, 

March 2ft Lord William HenHnek (transport), 
for Ascension and St. Helena; from Portsmouth. 
—^29. Agnes, Mullins, for Batavia and Singapore ( 
from Ltvcr|>ool.—3(K Krlipse, Davis, for Cape of 
Good Hope; from Portsmouth.—30. Johanna, 
McKcllar, fur Mauritius; fiom Greenock.—^!. 
Royal George, Wilson, fur Bombay; from Deal.— 
31. Frames Ann, Ramsay, for Bengal; from Li¬ 
verpool.— April 1. Jlahrimian, Weaver, for Bengal; 
from LiveriKNil.— S. UodiUngtims, Noyes, for Ma- 
dr.as and Bengal; from Portsmouth.—2. George, 
Ratteniniry, fur Mauritius and V. I). Land, from 
Portsmoutli. —fl. Ijody Frvtrsham, Kllerby, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts); from Portsmouth.— 
—1(1. Minerva, Metialf. for Bombay; from Liver¬ 
pool—12. Fortune, Gilkeson, for Bombay; from 
Greenock.—14. Marquis 0 / Hunlty, Ascough, for 
N. S. Wales (with ronvirts); from Deal.—18. Py- 
riimiis, Brodie, for Bombay, Penang, and Singa- 
piirc; from Portsmouth.— 27 . Sir Josejdi Banks, 
Fraser, for Madras, Mauritius, and Ceylon; from 
Deal.— 27 . A/oifnef, Watkins, for Cape of Good 
Hope: from Deal.—1ft Heros, Fenham, for Ba¬ 
tavia; from Deal.—^25. H. C. S. Sir David Scott, 

Ward, for Bengal; from Deal_25. II.C. S. Lord 

iMwther, Fowler, for China; ftom Deal.—25. 
H.C. S. Astell, Laurence, for China; from Deal, 
— 2S. H. C. S. George the Fourth, Barrow, for Chi¬ 
na; from Deal.—23. H. C, S. Earl of Balcarras, 
Broughton, for China; from Deaf.— 27 . En¬ 
chantress, Drew, for Bengal; Ihnn Portsmouth. 
— 27 . Lord Wm. Bentinrk, Hutchinson, for Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal; from Portsmouth.—2?. Thames, 
Wanning, for Bcng.-!!; from OeaL 

FASSKNCERS FBOM INDIA, 

Per Arabian, from Bengal: the Rev. M. Latham ; 
Mrs. Latham; Master Latham; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kliw; Miss and Master King; Major Mackrell, 
H.M. 44th foot; two Misses Lamb; Lieut. Col. 
Carey; Mrs. Carey; Mr. C. H. Cariw; Master 
Carey; Mrs. Corimeld; Master and Miss Corn¬ 
field. 

Per Royal George, from Mauritius; Mrs. Ander¬ 
son; Mrs. Vicar; Mrs. Cookney; Mrs. Embleton; 
Colonel Grant: MiBor Anderson; Lieut. Stewart; 
Or. Gregor; Mr. Bousteod; Mr. Ovens; Mr. 
Cookney. 

15))’ Amity, from Mauritius: Major Maine; 
Capt. WeblH Mts. Webb and family; Lieut. 
Dagllp; Lieut Neaglc; Lieut. Martlmule; Sure. 
Conway; SUsoIdlets; 9 women; 13children. 

Per Valleyfteld, from Mauritius: Mrs. Morley; 
Mr. and Mrs. PInncll; Mr. Williams; Mr. Hams. 
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rer ChrUaiann, from Si>i«apore! Mr. Barthorp. 
Ver Mary, from Mauritius: Mr. House; Dr. 

^^er Dludem, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 
James. 

;Vi- Unmiymedf, from Bengal: Mr. Ramsay ; 
Mr. Drysdulc, assist.-surgeon ; Mr. Mct/abe. H.M. 
■Wth regt. from the (.'ape; Miss Bance, from ditto; 
Mr. tiobeiro and servant; Master Gremuthen; 
Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Vkt hWfutiiou, from China and Singapore: Mrs* 
InglLs; Mrs. Smith and four rhildren; Mrs. Kidd 
and three ditto; Col. Baker; Capt. Smith; ('apt. 
Kennett; Capt. Phillimuie; Lieut. Baker; l.ieut. 
Dyce; Dr. Fulton. 

Per Sir John Rne Htid, from Mauritius: Capt. 
Mark.ay. 

Per JiUmd, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. M'arden; 
Major Duncan, 74th N.I.; Mrs. Duncan; Mr. 
Stewart; Mrs. Stewart; Miss Lumsden; Col. 
Boyd, dth N.l.; Ca|>t. Des Veruz, 44th N .1.; 
Corntt Hepburn, 3d cavalry; Dr. H. Taylor; 
Mr. and Mrs- Ball; K children; S servants. 


Her Childe HaroUt, from Bombay, Ceylon, Ate. 
Mrs. Col. Smith; Mrs. Col. Churchill; Mrs. 
Blanch; Miss Churchill; Miss M'Farlane; the 
Venerable Dr. Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay; 
Lieut. Col. Smith, ilombay catalry; Captams 
Wyllicand Baddcly, Madras army: Capt. Floyer, 
II.M. 4(nh regt.; Captains F. Stalker and T. 
.Stalker, Bumluiy army; Lieuts. Mills and Fen¬ 
wick, ditto; James Blanch, Esq., civil service, 
Mauritius; Dr. Stuart and Dr. Gregor, Boinluy 
army; Monsieurs Bougard and Langlois, mer¬ 
chants, from Mauritius; Mr. Tims, Bomliay artil¬ 
lery; l.ieut. Bell, H.M. dUth regt. in charge of 
troops; Lieut Agassy, It. N.; Masters Hawtayne, 
R. Foster, K. Foster, Baddeley, MacFarlane, and 
Anderson; SJ soldiers from Ceylon; Id women; 
17 children; 9soldiers discharged from St. Helena'; 
(iservants; (Dr. R. Eckford, second member of 
Bombay Medical Board, was Itft at the Mauritius.) 

Per lielsoni, from the Mauritius; Mr. Fontle- 
rouB and child; Mr. Ferron, Mr. Posses. 


Per Ori/tithia, from .Singapore: Mr. and Miss 
Scott; Mr. Kerr; Mr. Maynard. 

Per hady Raffimi, from Bombav; Mrs. Gen. 
Leighton: Mrs. Flower; Mrs. Fearon; Mrs. Ry- 
bot; Mn. Pringle; Thos. Flower, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice; Col. Fearoii, Bombay army ; Capt. Loding- 
ton, Madras army; Capt. Dougin, II.M. SOtn 
regt.: Dr. Pudtticombe; Masters Leighton, 2 
Uylml, Lawin, Pickering, and I'wcmlow;, Misses 

I. elghton, Hawtayne, Lavin, Hutchins, Fearon, 
Ryuot, and i DumstcrvlUe; Si) invalids; Itl wo¬ 
men; 9 children. 

Per Duetd Scott, from Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ricketts; Mr, J.Irving; Mr. M Irving; Capt. 
Biid Mis. Crommelin; Mrs. Scott: Captains Hcn- 
ncyand Iloinbluw; Mr. and Mrs. Hunter; Mr. 
.Smith; Miss C. A. Ricketts; Mr. P. O, Scott: 
Miss Julia Scott: Mr. Geo. Vagan; Mr. A. Gcr- 
rard; Messrs. £. and II. Garstin; Mr. Burney; 
two Misses Burney: Mr. G. Crommelin; M.'ssL. 
Crominelin: Mr. ^lypp; two Misses Ossicy; two 
Masters Hunter; 9servants. From Madras: A. 

J. Cherry, Esq.; Mrs. Cherry; Master A. E. 
Clierry; Ens. wbitty. 


rASSE^CXHS TO INOIA. 

Per Pyrttniue, for Bombay, &c. : the Rev, Mr. 
Hughes; Mrs. Doherty; Miss Blaxiaud; two 
Misses Cqrfteld; Miss Swayne; Capt. Gordon, 
Lieut. Erskine; Mr. Payne. 

Per Rnchuntrcce, for Bengal: Miss Falconer; 
two Mls^ Garratt; Miss Couilney; Mr. and 
Mrs. M'ClcIland; Bev. Mr. Parker; Mr. Fal¬ 
coner; Mr. Shetwin; Mi.IIolroyd, 


BIRTFIS, MA|tRlAG£S, AND 
DfiATElS. 

BIRTHS. 

April .1. At the Island of Jersey, the laily of Col. 
J. Vicq, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a 
sun. 

14. .At the Rectory Huusc, Bitton, near Bristol, 


the lady of CoU Sealy, of the Him. E. I. Company's 
service, of a daughter. 

Id At Haggerston, the lady of E. C. Crawley, 
Esq., of the lion. E. I. Company's service, or a 
daughter. 

Lately. At Chatham, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Pasley, royal engineers, of a son. 


MARRUGKS. 

March 1(1. At Finhaven, James Welwter, Esq., 
of Calcutta, to Maiy EliMbcth, only daughter of 
David Hillocks, Esq., Finhaven. 

27. At St. Pancras Church, Mr. Wm. Lawson, 
of the East-India House, to Slnah, second daughter 
of Mr. John Bywaier, of Pennybten, Montgomery¬ 
shire. North Wales. 

31. At B.ah, George Parkhouse, Esq., secretary 
to the Commissioners fi>r AECot and Tanjoie, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Edm. Armstrong, 
Esq., of Gallen. King’s Cousty* 

Apiill, At Edinburgh, L. Xi> Hodge, Esq. of 
the island of Antigua, to Anne Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Wm. Hart, Esq., M,AdraB. 

3. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Capt. J. S. 
Criddle, late of the Bombay marine, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Griffin, late of 
the Strand and Sloane street. 

15. At Edinburgh, ('apt. U. D. Roebuck, of the 
Rengal service, to Henrietta, second daughter of 
the late T. Andrew, Esq. 

— At St. Pancras Church, Lewis Hensley. Esq. 
of Great James Street, Bedford Row, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Lieut. Col. De-Morgan, 
of the Hon. K. I. Compaiiy’s service. 

17. Major (r. A. Rigby, of the Hon. E. I. Com¬ 
pany's service, to Emily Ann, daughter of Mr. (i. 
Andrews, of .Soho .'■'quaie. 

21. At Westbury on-Trym, Ca|)t. H. Lawrence, 
of the Beng.al estabiishmeut, to Hunorla, youngest 
daughter of the late Samuel Hodgson, Esq., of 
Riihmund, county of Surrey. 

Lately. At Bath, R. W. Lang, Esq. of the Ma¬ 
dras army, to Caroline Catherine, only daughter of 
the late M. Kgan, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Dec. 1. At sea, on board the Hero ofMaloten, five 
days after leaving Colombo, Capt. J. L. Studd, 
commander of that vessel. 

March l.'l. At Rome, after a long illness. Major 
George Spinks, of the Madras establishment. 

23. At Dcighton Cottage, near York, Robert 
Fletcher, Esq., third son of the Rev, O, Fletcher, 
of Beckenham, Kent, and late of the East-lndla 
House. 

20. At Cheltenham, Lieut. Col. Thomas Green- 
tree, formerly of the Hon. E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice.on the St. Helena establishment, aged 7I. 

-- At Spa, in the Netherlands. Mrs. Ann Haymes, 
of the island of St. Helena. 

KJ. Ill his HUth year. Major Renncll, after tevero 
suflering for twelve weeks, In consequence of a dis¬ 
tressing accident that befel him by the fracture of 
the Dctk of the thigh hone. 

31. At hishousem Sloane Street, iiihisailh year, 
Thomas Barnard, Esip formerly of the Madras 
civil service. 

Amit 3. At her uncle's house, In Fitzroy Square, 
Emily Jane, eldest daughter of John Dent, Esq., 
Madna civil service. 


— ni t-iiciieiiiiain, aiier a long ana pamtul Ill¬ 
ness, occasioned by his arduous exertions in the 
Ncpaul war, Capt. C. C. Chesney, late of the Ben¬ 
gal artillery. 

Norton, Isle of Wight, aged 76, WiUiam 
Michell, Esq., formerly in the service of the lion, 
E. 1. Company, and resident at Nagore. 

— At Brentiy Park, Gloucestershire, C. J. Ber- 
guer, Esin, H.M. 30th fool, agt>d 29. 

6. At Cheltenham, Colonel James Smith, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company's Bombay establishment, 
agetl 56. 

8. At Paris, Frances Marla Tolfrey, second 
daughter of the late Henry Tolfrey, Esq. of Cal¬ 
cutta. * 

13. At Stonehouse, Mrs. Collins, relict of the 
late Lieut. Col. Collins, of the royal marines, many 
judge advocate at Pott Jackson, New Souw 


~ At Haatliw, Helen Maria, aged 16, daughter 
vU*** '*** "TylJw* Esq./Bengw clvfiser- 
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N.n. Thr telti'r» P.C. denote prime tyuit, or ninniif'ntttmii' piieet ; A. ndntnee (pi-r rent,} on theeame; 
disroHni tper rent.) on the some,—Thefnizor mnnnd t* typint to 2 nndlWtMizar 

nntnnde rtputl to llo fortorp mttHwht, hoodjt mtH hp iio,Hnie*ee II, nnht, pttMinre b to H per cent, more 
than when eold hp t't,Uitpeee t'. oi it,—The ('amly le lopnilto .'iiliitb. The -Surat Candy is et/nal 

to lb. The I’ccul in npial to IMJ lb. The I'orge it 20 pieerg. 


C.VI.CUTTA, December 17, l.SL’!). 


Rs-V. 

Anchors ..S.Rs. rwt. I.', 0 Cd', 

Bottles .KNIl.", 0 — 

Coals .II. ind. 0 7 — 

Co|)per Sheathing, 16-211 ..l‘'.in<l. -l-i 12 — 

-;IO-IO .do. -Id 0 — 

-Thick sheets...do. 40 o — 

- Old.do. 44 n — 

-Holt.do. 411 0 — 

— Sl.ili.do. 4.'l 4 — 

- Nails, assort..do. IIII 0 — 

-Peru Slab.CCRh. do. 47 B — 

- Russia .Su.Rs. do. 4.1 B — 

('opperas.do. .'1 0 — 

Cottons, chintz. .lO .\. — 

- Muslins, assort. .. 5 P. — 

-Twist, Mule, 14-50 ....Mot. 0 71 — 

- - -«M20.do. 0 6- 

Cullery.P. C. - 

PUss and Karthenware.P. C. — 

Hardware.P. (\ — 

Hosiery .10 D. - 


Rs. A, ns..\. Rs-A. 

20 0 Inui, .Suodish, sq,, ..Sn.Rs. F.mil, (i U 6 !> 

17 0-Hat.. 6 B — 6 !) 

0 14 - Fiiglish, s(|.do. 3 12 —- 2 14 

46 0 -Hal.do. 2 12 — 2 l.'l 

46 4 - Holt.do. 2 12 — 3 l.'l 

4(i 4-Miw»t . 7 2 — 7 * 

44 6 -Nads .iwr. 11 0 — 15 0 

50 0 -lIiKtps.F.iiid. 6 0 — 6 2 

42 H-Kentlcslge.iwt. 14 — 16 

40 0 I.ead. Pig.F.iiid. 5 10 — 5 14 

47 12 - Sheet .do. 6 0 — 62 

45 12 Millinery.15 1). —20 D. 

5 4 Shot, patent .Isig 2 14 — 3 0 

40 .V Spelter.t't.lls. F. nui. 5 10 — 5 II 

10 P. Smtioneiy .P. C. — 5 P 

0 71 Steel, Knglish.I't.Hs. F. mil. 0 II — 10 .0 

0 6J . ... 15 H — 15 12 

5 A.! Tin Pl.ites.Sa.Rs. Ivtx 23 0 — 24 0 

10 P.^Woollens, Kroad cloth, One.P. C. — 5 P. 

5 P.'-coarse .P. C. — 5 A. 

15 D. - Flam el .15 A. — 20 A, 


MADRAS, December 1C, lfl‘29. 


Rs. 


(d, 


Rs. 

HI 

.16(1 

2H7 

205 


Bottles .100 15 

Copper, She.uliiiig.candy 340 

-Cakes .....do. 200 

-- 01.1.do. 280 

-N.iils, assort.do. None. 

Cottons, Chintz. P. C. 

- Muslins and (iinghaiiis.P, C. — 

-LongLlulli. 10 A.— 

Cutlery. 10 .A. — 

Glass and E,iithenware. 20 .A. — 

Hardware. 10 A.— 

Hosiery. Pverstocked. 

Iron, Swedish, sq. .candy 52 — 60 

- Knglish S(|.do. 25 — 2H 

—— Flat and bolt..do. 25 — 2B 


,1 


I l.e.id. Pig. 


15 .\. stationery . 


25 A. 
15 A. 


.candy 

Rs. 

35 &, 

Rs. 

42 

. • .do. 

105 — 

122 

. .do. 

40 — 

45 

. .do. 

45 — 

40 


Unsileahle. 



1.5 A 

candy 

40 

42 

p.r. — 

5 A. 

.candy 

.56 — 

VA) 

. .do. 

07 — 

!)4 

.. .box 

21 — 

2.1 


P.C. — 

10 A. 


P.C. — 

10 A. 


20 A— 

25 A. 


BOMBAY, Jatuiary 9, 1830. 


Rs. 


Anchors . 

Bottles, pint. 

wt, 

oz. 

22 (ffl, 

u - 

15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 .. 

wt. 

71 - 

24-32 . 

III. 

73 — 

— Thick sheets. 

lo. 

<«) — 

_ SUh. 


70 - 

56 — 

- Nads . 

lo. 

Cottons, Chintz. 


.10 .A.— 

-Longcloths. 


40 A. ^ 
50 A.— 
HIP. — 

-Other goods. 


- Varn, 2U-U0. 

.lb 

1 — 

Cutlery . 


25 P.— 

Glass and Rarthenware. 

Hardware.. 


J-r* 
1 i 


Hosiery. 0 


Rs. 

1 


R«. 

Bs. 

0 

Iron, Swedish, bar..... 

. .St. candy 

00 @ 

0 

0 

-English, do.. 

.do. 

40 — 

<1 

0 

-Hoops. 


!)* - 

() 

0 

-Nails . 


22 — 

0 

0 ' 

' IMates. 


11) — 

0 

0 

'- Roil for bolts .... 

. .St. candy 

;«» — 

0 

0 

- do. for nails .... 


5.1 — 

0 

0 

I Lead, Pig.. 


m - 

0 

50 A. 
50 A. 


.do. 

» 

0 

Millinery. 


HID.— 

20 D. 

0 

' .Shut, patent. 


18 — 

20 

50 A. 

.Spelter. 


0 — 

0 

H 

Stationery . 


P.C.— 

0 

0 

Steel* sSwntihh . 


20 — 

0 

2.5 A. 

Till Plates . 

.box 

26 — 

0 

0 

AVoolIeTi>., Broad cloth. 

6ne. 

25 P.— 

30 P. 

0 

1 -coarse . 

- Klannel .. 


10 D.— 
20 A.— 

20 De 
0 


l| 


CANTON, November 18, 1899. 


Drs. Prs. 

Cottons. Chintz, 28 ydl..piece 4 @ 5 

Drs. Drs. 

Smalts.peeui 12 @ 28 

— Muslins, 34 to 4) yds.do. 2^—3 

iWooHens, Bro^ cloth.yd. 1 — 



— Yam.pecul 40—65 

Iron, Bar.do. 3 — 0 

— Long Ells Dutch.do. 7 — g 

Tin.pecul 18 — 19 

Tin Plates ...box 11 — 0 


-- >■ 


(H) 


Asittl.Jour. N.S.Vol.2. No. 5 























































































5S Privet of European Goods in t/ie East. 

SINGAl’OUE, JX'icmlier 12, 1829. 


nrs. 1)19.' n™. Dra. 

Anchors...pecul lo^ 11^ Cotton Ilkfs. imlt. Ilattick, dble...coTge (i @ (I 

Dottles .3(10 4 ~ (I I-do. do I’ullicat .do. 4 ~ fi 

(’o|)|)cr N.iils.md hhMthltii'.pecul 4llJ — 43 -- Twist, 4(tto70.pccul6.'> — 75 

('oltolls,^[adfl|)n]l.1ms,35y<l. by .t^in. pcs. .1 — Hardware, assort. P.l). 

-Iinit. Irisli.25..'W do. .3 — Iron, Swedish ...pecul 5 — 5) 

- Loiicclotlis.12.... :«> do. none |!- KiiRlish.do. 3J — 4 

_a!lto40.... JM-.'>(ido. 0^ — ft !- Nails.do. 12 —13 

- ■■ -- do.. .<ln. :iU4(ldo. 7 — 0 Load, F'ig .do. <ii — 7 

- - ■ — ■ - do. ..do. 44 do. ft — 11 '-.Sheet.do. Ct — 7 


-50 do. !l — 10 Shot, patent . 

-- .M <lo. 0 — 10 Spelter . 

-(lO do. 11 — 14 Steel, Swedish. 

-Prints, 7-0. coloiow.do. UJ — 3>, - KnKlish . 

.... .3i— 4', .Woollens, CongElls 

-.— Cainbrir, 12yds, by4llto4.'>in...du. It — 4 '-Camblels . 

-.lacoiiet, 20.44 .. 40 ... .do. 3 — ft '-Ladies' tiutli .. 


. .nag 31 — o 
.pecul 5 — Si 
. .do. 13 — 131 
. .do. none 


..pec. 0 — 10 
. .do. 31 — .33 
.yd. I - U 


n E M 

Cnlriitta, Dec. 17, 1H20—Piece (foods in very 
liiiiited innulry, and going oil’at low lates. Twist, 
sales very limited, and at rnllier ieduced rates; the 
market languid, hut stock not increieod materially. 
I’erishableartirlcs, thelMzaar dealers fully storked, 
and no speculative dem,ind. Heor, first marks, 
looking up, and stock limilni. Dottles steady at our 
iiuotations. ('.anviis and cordage rather improting. 
Copper on the decline and a large stia'k on hand. 
Lead without hnprosement. Iron, thesturkcon¬ 
tinues heavy, hut no alteiation in )>rires .Spelter, 
the stork very heavy. Hlot k Tin almost 1108.11100010. 

HiiiiiIiiiv, Ih-r. 12, lft2*>.—The deniai'd for Piise 
(ioiHls ginerally far from brisk; the deioTiplInns 
rlilelly wanted arc coarse MadapoIIans and Long 
Cloth.s in thebleaclied slate, coarse Mulls, .(.sronets, 
dir. (irey (ioods aliuniliUit, and La)iiicts for the 
s.iiiietau'c dilHciilt of sale. In Wines and Spirits 
no niipiorement. Deer nearly uiisaleahle. Aletals 
no Impruvement, carept in the article of Steel in 
faggot, which has risen, but not to any extent. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

CalcnUa, Dec. 12, 1829. 
Govenunent Securities. 

Huy.] Ds. As. D ». .Vs. f Sell. 

Prem. 2.5 ft Rcmitt.ahlc. 24 ft Prem. 

Disc. I 4 Old Five perct.Loan - •• I 12 Disc. 
Disc. 0 2 Now ditto ditto . • .. O ft De-c. 

Hank Shares—Prem, 4,5(i(» to 4,7(K). 

Bank of Bengal Kates, 

Dlscoimt on prh ate hills. fit) per cent. 

l)ittonngovernmeiit.aiids.il.sry bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deiKisit.5 U do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills ■■■■ S ft per cent. 
Interest on deposits, dec..2 ft do. 

Hate of Exchange, 

m r.ondon, ft months’ sight,—to buy Is, Ift'd. to 
Is. lid—to sell Is. lid. to Is. llpl. per Sa.Kupee. 
On Boniliay, 3ft days’ sight, Sa. Hs. ilH per KXI 
Bomlxiy Its. 

On M.adras, .31) days’ sight, Sa. Rs. flO to 90 per 100 
Madras Us. 


Madras, Dec. 1(J, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Si* per cent. Bengal Bemittahle Loan. 

At the Rate of Subsrriptiun, ei^. .330 
Madras Rs. per .335 Sn, Rs.sdlj Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, vi^.lOO^ .Madras Hs. per 
100 Sa. U»...271 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vi-. am 
Madras Rs. per 3.35 Sa. Rs. .J Prem. 

At the RatepTevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pu^ 
lie Securities, vis. 1004 Madras Rs. per 
lU0.Sa.ns. .... 11 Disc. 


n K S. 

(Voiron, Noe. Ifl, 1829.—In consequence of the 
Company’s annual supply of Woollens being kept 
out of til.'market, iticre has Viecii a demand lor 
every description of IIiese manufactures, though 
not accompanied with any material advance in 
price. Cotton goods have also been in more re- 
quest, owing to the cessation of the Company’s 
trade. There is a want of Tin I’lales; but large 
importations arc not required. Trade generally is 
very dull, ami want of money much complained of 
aiiiongst the Chinese. Much dillicully attends the 
supply of sycee. 

Stmenfmre. lire. 12, 1829.—About 2,5(10 peciils of 
Iron have been sold within the last fortnight, at 
4 dollars per pecul. Swedish .Steel In demand, and 
selling re.-idily at from 13 to 131 drs. per pecul. 
Madras Piece Goods very ilull. Brandy selling at 
It dollars per gallon. In Tin some extensive lots 
have exchanged hands at ICi dollars per pecul. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Beng.d New Five per cent. Loan of the 10th Aug. 
1U2.'>. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 100^ 

Madras Hs. per 100 Sa. Ks.1} Prem. 


Itiiiiihai/, Jan. 9, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at (i months’ sight. Is. H’d. per Rupee- 
Oil Calcutta, ,it .’1(1 days’ sight, 109 Bom. lls. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs.per 
Iftil Madras Its. 

Government Securities. 

Bemittahle Loan, U« Bom.Rs. per Iftft S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.-None. 

New 5 percent.—112 Bom.Rs. perlUOS.Rs. 


Stiigapo7e, Dec. 5, 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Beng.il, Guvcniment Bills, Sa. Rs. 2flG per KX) 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 


Canton, Mor. 18, 1829. 

Exchanges, die. 

On London, 9 months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per .Sp. 
Dr.—no bills. 

On Bengal, 3ft days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.—no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not be opened 
for bills on Bengal, till a favourable termination io 
the pending negiKlations between the committee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the presidencies of India is in the 
interim much circumscribed. 



























GOODS DECLARED for SALE 

For Sale 11 May—Prompt 0 Aug^uet. 

f'ompanyr.—Snltltctrc. 

Licensed. —Pvjipcr. 

For Sale 12 May—Prompt 13 August. 
CbniiKOij/V.—Sugar. 

For Sale 13 May —Prompt 6 August. * 

Licensed .—Castor Oil. 

For Sale 14 May—Promid ti Augtlst. 

Licensed. —Turmeric—Sapan W ontl. 

For Sale 1 June—PmmpI 27 August. 

Tea .— Uoliea. 1,400,000 Ih.; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,10U,0(X) lb.; Twankayaiut 


at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. S9 

Ilyson-Skin, 1,150.000 Ib.; Hyson, 250,000lb.— 
Total, including Private-Trade, 71000,000 lb. 

For Sale 11 June—Prompt 3d Srptendier. 
Company’s .—Hengal and Coast Piece Goods— 
Calico and Nankeen Wrappers—Mirzaporc and 
Persian Cariiets. 

For Sale 21 June—Prompt 8 October. 
Companys ’.—Bengal Haw Silk. 

CARGOES of E,A ST-INDIA COM- 
I‘ANY’S SHIPS lately arrivcil. 

CARGOES of the nuiinymede, llland, and David 
Seolt, from Bengal, 

Company’s. —.Sugar. 
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Tllli LONDON MARKET:? 


IliiiCil ''iij;.!!'. .lie miiuircil aftci; .in 
;iil\.imi‘of )«• li.is heen qeiuT.ilIy obuineil. Siam 
'-iii{.arv M'll at full inite'.. Mioiit m.tHKI bsKi M.au- 
iiiiiissolil .it iriarki't iifbcs ; tliey nuit olT fieely. 
1mmn I'b. («/. .1 -Us. (W. Uy initilio h.ilfOii the i?7tli. 
,Ti.'i lMf;s Maurit Ills. niul. to (looit yellow -biv. a .'itta.; 
tbei|u.iiitityailvc'rtii>eil fur tbinweek is about Ki.nuu 
bafis. 

'I'lic srari'ity offioiMl s'un.irwas very apparent in 
the M.iiKet the list week; tbe buyers attciulwl 
wlier npr xpt sbi 

they were iiniiiedintely piireliaseil at full .M.irket 
prkes; the Sugars aboie ."iin. were in many iii- 
htaiiees In. yier cwt. higher; the estiinalcil sales 
list week were i.lIlM) liluls. .mil tis. The stock of 
Muscox.aiick is now lid.');) hliiU. ami tin., being;) ,>IU 
k'NS than last year. The stoeU of M.mritiiis is 
74i!l.ltl bags, being lo.trjii more tli.ui in IIUII. The 
ilelivery of West Inilia Sugar,list week '.2,077 lihils. 
anil trs. being 0 less tli.iii last vear. Theileliiery 
of Mauritius is 10,901 l>ags, being u,'2.'i2 more than 
in UI2V. 

There were again small supplies of Musrov.ailes 
brought to M,irketat the close of the iiionth; they 
were c.igcriy wateheil by the buyers, anil utrers at 
sery full pries were inado. The estim.ited s.iles 
were /UU hluls, and trs.; the trade still w.iiitingnew 


Sugars, and the buyer., holding olT as much .as 
possible on account of the expected airisals, and 
.also th,It .alanc Ki.oiKi bags Mauritius arc adver¬ 
tised for public sale this week. 

Uiif. Uengal iliec is held for rather higliei 
prii es. 

Ti'ii. There is nothing new in the Jl.irket sinie 
our last piililicatKin, except some iiiiiuiry for lly' 
Sous at a sn 1 . 1 l I |iremiuni. 

CiittiDi. 'J'lie Cotton M.iiket has heroine dull, 
anil pun liases may lie m.ulc Jd lower. The sales 
for the week emliiig '27111 lonsist of lio Ueiigal, 
-W. a 4;<f.; .lull Sur.it, i\il. a 4;.l 

Iniitjfij. ’1 his day 127th) inilusn e, there h.n e 
been 4,ll2(i rliests p.isscil tbe Inili.i House sale; the 
demand and tbe priics rimtiiiueil lery ste.idy .ill 
last week. The sales at liist consisted oi .(.IVIJ 
rbests lleng.il; I,otHi Madias ; lilt Uuile; 1)1 .M.i- 
inlli; .'Hi Tr.ish. Totiil 4,'II>.‘1. Tbeic leni.iinssui h 
a snuill qu.mtity, that the s.ile may be deemed to 
be closed. The sale went o(Tlic.lvily ; the Madras 
is from the last .sale’s prices to (irf. lower; a great 
proportion of the Bengal was ord. and mid. desi i ip- 
tions, and arc iVl to (il, under last sale, the line S'/. 
to tid. Iiigher; about one-third ot the Oude has been 
taken In, and generally the sale is lieas y. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, fnm riG Muni, t„ Jj>nl IS.'iO. 


Mar. 

n.ink 

1 rr. ct. 

.1 Pr.(’t.';i.JPr.Ct..7iPr.Ct. 

Xs'.4I’r.r. ' Long 

India 

India 

I''xi h. 

block. 

lied. 

i'OUMDS. C'OllSOls. 

Bed. 1 

Ann. Aniiiiiiic-s. 

stoik. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

•26 



92 ', 92 .'; 



102il0'25 19 ;,; 19'. 


80 811> 

T.S 

.SOp 

27 


— 

92^l<)2i 

— 

> ^ 

1024102.4 — 

— 

81|. 

79 

.80 

‘29 

_ 

— 

,92pi2,’ 

— 

... 

10 ,* 10‘24 — 


81 82|i 

T.S 

M) 

90 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

102*102', — 

— 

81 821) 

77 

7‘) 

31 

— 

— 

,92^92:; 

_ 

— 

10 - 2410-24 — 

— isl 82l) 

77 

79 

Aiir. 



1 







1 

— 

1 

»)c) 

— 
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A S I A r I C IN T E L L I G E N C E. 


(TaUuttii, 

l.AW. 

Siii-KFAiE Court, Dccemlnr ]f>. 

■rilK FOHCF-Hr CASES. 

The A'iH!’, Oil thej>ros('Lulii)ii nj"the L'aU- 
Jiiiliti ('DiHjiatii/, I{<ij/itsntie Unit .—This 
Was an iiulictniciit cliargiiig the prisoner 
W'itli having forged a go\einmeiil promis¬ 
sory note, No. .s8S of 2-19.'; of l.S2.';-2(>, 
for 10,1)1)0 riiiK-es, and having uttered the 
same to ]\Ir. K. JMacnaghten on tiie 2:id 
June 1829. 

'J’he ^lili\ieale-is,enernl applied to the court 
to pciinit Dnaikanadl Mitter to attend 
the grand jury to give evidence against 
liuja liiuldinatli Roy, connected with the 
forget y of R:ijkissore Dutt. 

Sir il. lOjuu nut being convinced that 
his evidence was indispensable to enable 
the jury to find the bill, declined making 
the order at present. 

'I'fie foreman of the grand jury (Mr. 
Gordon), who were in court, stated that 
they could find the bill without the evi¬ 
dence of Dwarkanatli IVIitter; and that 
tliey shoiilil apply to the court to have his 
name aiided to the bill of indictment 
against llajkissore Dutt. 

The AdL\>ciUe-<^eneia! said that the bill 
of iiulictment against Raja HuddinailiRoy 
had not yet been presented to the grand 
jury. lie did not pro]>osc to produce 
Dwarkanalh Mitter against llajkissore 
Dutt, hut against Raja Ruddiiiath Roy. 

December 17. 

The grand jury came into court, and 
Mr. Gordon intimated, that in the course 
of the inquiry in which they were engaged, 
evidence had come before them tending 
seriously to implicate certain individuals 
whose names were not included in any of 
the bills before them. In order, however, 
to insure that thorough investigation of 
the whole matter which had been recom¬ 
mended from the bench,* and to guard 
against the chance of the ends of justice 
being defeated by (he escape of any of 
the parties concerned, they were desirous 
that certain persons (the names w ere not 
mentioned) sliould be immediately arrest¬ 
ed, prcpaiatory to the production of such 
evidence as might lead to preferring an in¬ 
dictment against them. 

The ChtcJ' Justice said, that the course 

• Sir E. Ilyan, in his charge to Uie grand jury, 
Dec. a, h.«l s.iiil tliAt, III trie forgery isses, he 
could not apply the informations before him to it, 
as he WHS ignorant ni what way the oilicers of (la- 
verninent intended to sh<i|ie the charges; it w.as 
one, Iiowerer, of the greatest imiiurtanee as aflWt- 
iiig jiuhlii' ronruleiu e; .md if, in the course of their 
examination they fuuiul that others were irnpli- 
rated, on then piesenting il lotlierouit, diret lions 
would be given to have the proper steps taken. 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Voc.2. No. G, 


adopted by the gnuid jury was not the 
pioper one, nor one the court could pur¬ 
sue. Ill cases of this description, two 
modes of proceeding were open to the 
grand jury when they tliniight that patties 
not included in the bills before them were 
implicated, and ought to be arrested : one 
was, tli.it they theinsel\cs should present 
the pal ties as ehargeahlc with .some specific 
oireiice; and on making known the nature 
of the evidence, the court would issue a 
bciicli-wariant for the immediate appre¬ 
hension of the parties, and direct the clerk 
of the crown to take tlie necessary steps for 
bringing the case to trial. The other mode 
was, that the giiind jury should call be¬ 
fore them the clerk of the crown, and 
state to him the names of the parties they 
thought should be indicted, and the testi¬ 
mony which supported the charge, direct¬ 
ing him to lay the evidence before a ma¬ 
gistrate, who is bound to act npoii it as 
upon any other information, and to appre¬ 
hend and commit the parties if the grounds 
appo.ar to liiiu sufficiently strong. 

'file foreman then said, that the grand 
jury had examined a great mass of evi¬ 
dence, hut were of o]iinion that there was 
not a sufficiency of jiiire and direct testi- 
iiiony available to enable them to come 
to .1 satisfactory dcteriiiination on the hill 
before them, far less to afl'ord them the 
means of completely sifting and investi¬ 
gating the matter. They, therefore, re¬ 
quested that the court would direct that 
Risscii Chiinder he admitted as King's 
evidence in the case of llajkissore Dutt, 
and that the grand jury be allowed to 
examine him, as they thought that without 
his evidence they could not come to a sa¬ 
tisfactory dctenninatioti. 

The Chief .Justice thought, in (his appli¬ 
cation, the jury went beyond tlicir pro. 
vince; a projiositiori of this sort could only 
conic from the public [irosccutor, where 
there was one, and they should address 
themselves through the clerk of tlic crown 
to tlio advocate-general, who no doubt 
would give full attention to what they had 
to say. There was already before the 
court an application for the admission of 
another individual as King’s evidence in 
another case of a similar description, which 
application was now under consideration. 
It was, no doubt, sometimes necessary for 
the ends of justice that one of the guilty 
parlies should he admitted as approver 
where iio other atlequate means existed of 
c.stablisliing the criminality of the rest, and 
no ulterior proceedings should be founded 
against the paity so giving evidence upon 
wliathe should say in court implicating 
himself; hut the court wouhl be always 
extremely cautious in granting such impu- 

(J) 
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nity; and in a case involving guilt of liucli 
magnitude, they were particularly reliic. 
tant that any of the associates should bo 
sudered to escape the punishment they dc~ 
serve. 

December 18, 

The grand jury this day applied to the 
court for permission to sec the examina¬ 
tion of Rajkissurc Dull before the magis¬ 
trates. 

'I'he Chief Justice thought this objection¬ 
able. 

'J'he foreman said the jury wished to see 
the examination, not so much for evidence 
ns fur the puipose of obtaining a clue to 
the examination of witnesses, perhaps 
otlier thnii those on the back of the in¬ 
dictment. 

The Chief Justice said, that if the grand 
jury wished to prefer a cleirge against any 
person, it should be put into the legal form 
of a bill; anil for tlie purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether it Mas to bu found or ig¬ 
nored, subpoenas should be grauteil to 
procure oveiy material witness the grand 
jury might ntjuite. 

The jury then retired, and brought in 
‘‘not a true bill for forgery against llaj- 
kissore Dutt,” in the case ol both bills 
preferred. 

'I'he ./r/eaca/c-gcMmi/slated, that it was 
his intention to prefer others. 

December 19. 

Sir E. Bj/nti this day addressed the Ad- 
voeato-gcneral, nnd said that the court 
had taken his motion into its considera¬ 
tion, and had agreed that Dwarkanath 
Mitlor should be allowed to go before the 
grand juiy, in consecjucnce of his (Mr. 
I’uarson’s) statement, that they would be 
unable otherwise to dnd the bills. 

December 28. 

New bills having been preferred against 
Rajkissorc Dutt, the grand jury came into 
court this day, and inquired of the pre¬ 
siding judge (Sir 10, Ityaii) “ whether 
the surreptitiously obtaining genuine sig¬ 
natures to two notes, of even tenor in 
every respect, was a forgery, with the in¬ 
tention of receiving two valuable instru¬ 
ments where one only was due; and in 
such a ease, w hicli was to be considered 
as the forged instiiimciit?” 

Sir E. Ityan, on looking at the indict¬ 
ment, said, ‘‘ I find that there are twenty- 
four counts in this indictment; they are all 
for forgery, and uttering tlie instrument 
knowing it to bo forged, the counts merely 
varying in the dl^criptio^ of the instru¬ 
ment. If any pj.rt of tlie instrument bo 
forged, the law considers (be whole to be 
a forgery. 'I'lic alteration of any part of 
it, the number, the amount, or the date, 
— a false indorsement witli any indivi¬ 
dual’s name on it, will make it a forgery. 
In regard to the rpiestioti put to me, 1 am 
of opinion that if a second instrument be 


obtained in all respects similar to some 
former instrument, from a party who did 
not intend to grant ii second iiistruinent, it 
is a forgery; hut it is for the jury to <lc- 
terinine which of tlie two is forged." 

True hills were found by the grand 
jury on the 25tl). 

December 29. 

( Tiefore Mr, Justice Ryan .) 

Tills day Ilnjkissorc Dutt was put upon 
his trial. Ill's counsel chnllenf>ed peiemp- 
torily fifteen jurymen ; and a jury was 
with difficulty procured. 

The Admcnte-genei'al slated the ca.se as 
follows:—In the latter end of 182.s, or 
beginning of 1H2(>, a now Viank was esta¬ 
blished in Calcutta, called the Indiallank, 
till? ])nrtners of which were, the prisoner, 
Kiijkissorc Dutt, and a person nnnied Uaja 
Huddinath Hoy. In 1828 Mr. D. Mac- 
nagliton h.ad deposited with him, by the 
pi'i.-ioner, government securities, upon a 
loan, to the amount of -lOjI’flO rupees. 
The term of the loan h.iving expired, it 
w.'is renewed in .Tune last, wlicn a further 
advance of 10,(X)0 rupees was adiled ; and 
then the Company’s paper, tlic subject of 
tbe ]>resent indictment, was deposited ns 
security. A negocintion for the loan took 
place between tlie prisoner and Mr. Mac- 
naglitcii, and, .as is usual, a bond w.as 
given, not signed by the prisoner himself, 
hut by .a servant, which was his custom, 
by either liisscn CInindcr Mitter or Dwar- 
kinath Mitter, or perhaps by both. On the 
back of tlie paper was the endorsement 
‘‘ pay llissenchunder Mitter or order,” 
signed l>y the prisoner, and also by His- 
sunCIiunder himself. Atthe bottom of this 
paper was tlie name of Mr. ISIoIony, act¬ 
ing secretary to Government, who was the 
only person authorised to sign it, and on 
this a question would undoubtedly arise, 
whether the signature was a genuine or 
fictitious one'll if fictitious, there is at 
once an end of it; hut wlietlicr it was or 
not, would be of very gi'eat Importance, lor 
the printing was not the same as tiiat of 
those printed at the proper office, and the 
hlling up of the paper was not in the 
hand-writing of the clerk whose duty it 
was to write it; under these circumstaiiees, 
his lordship would s.iy they are forgeries. 
Hut there arc such obstacles in the way of 
a fraud being committed upon the gentle¬ 
men in the treasury, that it is impossible 
to have obtained their signatures even sur¬ 
reptitiously : when a note is to be renewed 
a book is brought first to one, then to a 
second gentleman, who enters the renewal. 
(Here Mr. Pearson described the pioress 
by which a new paper was to be cll'ected 
in the treasury, as subsequently proved by 
the witncsse.s.) A third, and the most ma¬ 
terial point of all is. did the prisoner, at 
the time he issued this forged pa|)cr, knbw 
it to be forged ? Of this there could not be 
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doubt, for a great number of persona 
would prove having received forged papers 
from Iiim to a I.irge amount. lJut it was 
extraordinary that this is not the only copy 
of the same kind ; .-mother of the same 
number and date was in eirciilatioii; a 
copy was given by the prisoner at an early 
date to AJajur (.'amphell, whilst the origi. 
Hal was deposited by the prisoner with an 
ollieer of this court; so he must, from these 
facts, have been aware th.it at the time he 
deposited this pa]>er it was a forget y. IIo 
(the Advoeate-gciier.-il) would prodiiee n 
paper aljihahetic.illy inaiked, the number 
.'it'rt of ‘J-ly.O of 182.j 2G (C., the paper 
said to he genuine), and also show two 
other numbers of the same paper (A. and 
1)., .said to he foigeries). A jiart only of 
the names of the witnesses were placed 
upon the indictment by him (the Advo- 
eale-geiieral), the rust by the grand jury, 
lie did nut know why they were ex.imi- 
■le.l, but, assiiretlly, be would find no 
fault witli the act of an institution be so 
higbiy respected. 

Air. E. Alacnaglilcn examined. lie 
could not disliiiguisb the paper (No. .5S8) 
be iielil fioiii a paper lie had seen of the 
same iiumher and mnik. Saw Ilisseii 
Chunder Alitter (who was in the service of 
prisoner and Dwuikanath Alitter) on the 
tj;3d .lime when became wilhDwar- 

ktmath to witness’s ollicc to renew a ImmkI 
then due. 'I'lie witness had ailvanced be> 
lore dO.OOU rupees, and he (llissen Chun- 
der) wished to make it 5(),(X)0. He gave 
witness paper No. .788, which witness de¬ 
livered to Air. Oxltoruugh at the treasury, 
about three or four months ago, when he 
beard of the foigeries. lie kept it till 
then. He always paid the money to 
llwarkaiiatli Alitter. 

Parbutty Churn Chatterjee, Air. Alac- 
naghten’s sircar, was present w-lien tlic 
prisomr was brought by Dissen Cliunder 
and Dwarkaiiath (who is the prisoner's 
son-in-law) to his master’s ofKcc. Witness 
S.-IW Kissen Chunder sign the paper, below 
llajkissore’s signature, which witness 
knows. 

Mr. 11. O'Dowda received from the 
alloriicy of the prisoner, June 2:3d, ns 
oflicer of the court, a Company’s promis¬ 
sory note. No, 588, which remained in 
witness’s possession till he heard of the 
forgeries, when he sent it lo the treasury. 

Alajur Campbell received tlic paper D. 
in August or September 1828. 

Guorou I’crsaud Boss recognized the 
prisoner’s hand-writing on paper A., and 
on the back of paper C. and D., in se. 
veral places. When witness first knew the 
prisoner, about twelve years back, be 
Iwugbt and sold carriages and horses. He 
subsequently became a merchant. Within 
the lost two years he had the India Bank, 
in company with Uaja Buddinath lloy. 
Dwarkaiiath Alitter carried on the husi- 


ncbs. Bissen Chunder Alitter was pri¬ 
soner’s servant. 'I'lie w itiii-.s then deposed 
lo the mimher of times the jii isoner’s sig¬ 
nature was allived to a \;niely of papers. . 

Air. N. Hudson, the |iiisoner’s atlor. 
ncy, gave Air. O’Duwd.i a Company’s 
paper, which lie had received from Dwar- 
kaii.illi Alitter, to ho deposited in a cause 
in whiili prisoner w.is dehiulant. Witness 
eaniiot s.ty wliether tlie p<ipei- C., No. .788, 
was that paper. 

Air. George 11. Iliittmaiiii, piinter in 
the guveinmeiit piiiitiiig o(lic<‘, .-tiul who 
printed p:irl of tlie government paj'er, 
should pninoimce that pa]>er C. w-us not 
printed at the Goverinnenl Gazette press. 
Papers A. and 13. weie most ileeiileilly not 
|>riiited by witness. I'here is a deiided 
dilfereiice helweeii C., and A. and 11. Of 
all the papers shown to wilntss (ahoiit 
thirty in number) only one, nunked Y., 
was printed at the CJoverimieiit (.iazetto 
press. No other oniec piinted govein- 
ment paper. The ptipers not printed by 
witness arc executed in a veiy iinwurkmuu- 
like maimer. 

Air. W. II. Abbott, assistant to Al.ieiii- 
tosli and Co., proved that the signature of 
the linn to ji.-ijier A. was not geiminc: it 
seemed to he an imitation of Air. Iloherts’s 
iiand-wiiting. Air. Itoheiis was not a 
partner in Juno last. Tlic signature in 
paper 1). is not genuine. That in paper 
C., he shcitild say, is genuine. 

Air. Wm. Oxhorough, assi-tanl in the 
accountant-general’s oliiee, piodiieed some 
papers from the treasury, which had come 
back for renewal. (They were proveil by 
Air. lluttmaim lo have been printed liy 
him, and by Gooroo I'ersaud Boss to have 
the prisoner’s signature.) The witness 
(Oxhorough), in reply to a question from 
the court, detailed at some length the 
mode of granting Company’s promissory 
notes in his oliiee. He was also cross- 
examined at length for the prisoner. 

Air. W. H. Oakes, deputy accountant- 
gcncral, stated the forms on ajiiilicatioii 
for Company’s paper. A reneweil note is 
never given till the old one is delivered iqi. 
The signatures on papers A. and C. were 
like witness’s, as well as that on D. ; the 
latter he could not have signed, consider¬ 
ing tlie checks of ollicc. Witness would 
have ]iasscd his own signature on the 
papers, and those of Air. Alorley, Air. 
Alackeuzie, Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. Alo- 
lony. His only reason for saying cither 
of the signatures not to be liis, is from 
other circumstances than the hand-writing. 

Air. 11. Udny, head covenanted-assis¬ 
tant at the treasury, deposed that papers A., 
C’., and D., had all the appearance of hav¬ 
ing Uic witness’s signature: witness be¬ 
lieves he signed only one. He always 
compares the note with the register. There 
have been occasions when a native has 
staled that witness signed the register and 
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not tlie note. Witness may have made 
mistakes. Ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour may have elapsed between the native 
taking away the register and note, and 
bringing back llie latter for signature. 
Witness does not believe it possible that 
three papers of the same number could 
have been procured from him the same 
day. 

Here the court adjourned. 

December 30. 

Mr. C. T. Glass, sub>accnuntant-gene- 
rol, was called to prove that a paper can¬ 
celled on occasion of a renewal bore his 
signature. He was cross-examined at very 
considerable length with reference to the 
forms of the office and the signatures on 
the papers. In reply to the judge, he said 
tliat, in granting new notes, they had no 
other check as to the validity of the old 
than Mr. Oxbnrough’s register and the 
certificate. Witness was an assignee of 
the prisoner under the insolvency ; he was 
also trustee of Prankissen Ilolldar. 

Mr. J. A. Dorin, deputy accountant 
and deputy civil auditor, also deposed as 
to the iorins of granting notes. He held 
it to be quite impossible for a person to 
get a note without going through the usual 
forms. 

Mr. E. Molony, deputy-secretary to 
Government. When in the territorial de¬ 
partment, it was witness’s duty to sign 
Company’s paper. The signatures on 
papers A., C., and D. are so like wit¬ 
ness’s, that he should have passed them if 
they bad come singly and without suspi¬ 
cion. From their being all of the same 
description, witness thinks it exceedingly 
unlikely that he should have signed the 
whole of them. 

Cross-examined. Witness has signed 
fifty, and even as many as 20U papers a 
day. Tlicy were generally brought once 
a day, by the diiftory, who received them 
from a peon. Except in particular cases, 
there was no memorandum sent with them; 
witness gave no receipt for them, nor re¬ 
turned a list of them. Witness had no 
other check than the names on the paper. 
He took note of nothing else. Witness 
wrote his signature rapidly ; the signature 
would vary according to the number of 
them. He began to sign at the top of the 
heap, and they were withdrawn by a man 
as soon as signed; another paper would be 
placed on the top of the former one before 
the ink was dry. 

Major Kennedy produced a paper, 9137 
for do,000 rupees, which he received on 
the April last, from Ram Ram Bon- 
neijce, a person whom witness employed 
to negociate a loan for a friend. 

Mr. W. T. Beeby, of the firm of Boyd 
and Co., proved that his signature on some 
of the papers was forged. Prisoner, with 
Dwarkanaih Mitter, five or six years ago, 
applied to witness’s house for employment 


LJune, 

in printing bills of lading and other jobs. 
His printing was so bad that witness did 
not employ him. 

Mr. E. Macnaghten recalled. He lent 
the money to the prisoner and Dwarka- 
nath conjointly. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, one of the secre¬ 
taries of Government. When in the finan¬ 
cial department, used to sign Company’s 
papers. The witness then examined a va¬ 
riety of papers; the signatures on some 
were not the witness’s; others were doubt¬ 
ful ; in one or two cases there was nothing 
to lead liim to say they were forged. 

Cross-examined. “ I was acting secre¬ 
tary during the whole of the time of the 
new loan. In consequence of complaints, 
I had a piece of paper on wliich the hour 
wos written in pencil in which the papers 
left the treasury. The duftory brought 
them to me in his hand. I cast my eye 
over them, looked at the number and 
amount. I cannot recollect having ever 
signed a note which liad not lK‘cn signed 
by the treasury officers. I may have done 
so. Tliey were generally sent to me in 
the evening, I signed whenever they 
came. I did not give or require any re¬ 
ceipt for the number of papers. 'I'lic duf¬ 
tory kept the key of the box ; I was one 
morning angry because it was open. I 
remember sending a paper back to the 
Accountant-general’s Office because the 
name of a person was spelt wrong.” 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, stated that the signature on 
some of the papers, purporting to be his, 
so closely resembled it, that he could not 
say it was not his. The paper, however^ 
was not the Company’s: he believed it to 
be forged. 

Cross-examined. “ I have been secre¬ 
tary ill the financial department since 1817. 
I have signed a great deal of Company’s 
paper. It generally came to me in a box 
from the Accuuntant-generars office, and 
by the duftory brought to me. No memo¬ 
randum or receipt is sent with it. I used 
to sign tliem two ways; at one time the 
uppermost paper first, at another the lower¬ 
most paper. I have signed several hun. 
dreds at a time. My only warrant for 
signing was the signature of the proper 
officers. They have remained two, three, 
or more days for signature. There is not 
one of the papers produced to which I 
could positively swear as not being my 
signature. I think I have seen Company’s 
paper, about which I bad no suspicion, 
printed very carelessly. Twenty thousand 
copies have been printed since the loan was 
opened. There is nothing in the appear¬ 
ance of the papers which would have in¬ 
duced me not to sign them. ” 

Mr. W. Bolston, of the Accountant- 
general’s Office, proved that interest could 
not have been paid on A., C., and D., 
without detection. On the 1st April 1828, 
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seven quarters* interest was paid on No. 

588, 2495, 1825-28. 

Major Campbell recalled. Witness re. 
ceived a paper marked Z. No. 1.8, on the 
IGlli February 1829, from Dwarkanntli 
Mitter, who was employed by llajkissore 

__a. :• _ i.... i ■ i 

granted to llajkissore. Saw the prisoner 
at Ilajah Buddinath Hoy’s house, about ten 
months ago. Delivered this paper to the 
treasury in September last; also Z., No. 
21, on the back of which is witness’s sig¬ 
nature. lleceivcd it on account of the 
Earl of Carnwath. Witness spoke to other 
papers as being received from Dwarkanalh 
Mitter on account of a loati transaction 
between prisoner and Lord Carnwath. The 
hand-writing of the bonds was Dwarka. 
natli Mitter’s ; the signatures arc the pri¬ 
soner’s. Witness never saw him write. 

The prisoner’s signature was proved by 
otiicr witnesses. 

Mr. J. W. Ilogg received one of the 
papers as a deposit for a loan to llajkissore 
Diitt, transacted with Dwarkanath Mitter. 

Mr. W. Hulston proved that interest 
could not have been paid on some of the 
said papers purporting to be interest-paid. 

Mr. W. Prinsop, of the firm of Palmer 
and Co , proved that the signature of their 
firm on one of the papers was a forgery. 

Mr. Justice Ityan here asked the Advo¬ 
cate-general if it was his intention to exa¬ 
mine Bissen Chunder Mitter and Dwar. 
kanath Mitter? 

The Admcate-Sjcneral said, he did not 
intend calling them at all in the case then 
before tlic court, as he knew nothing of 
their evidence ; he did not put their names 
on the back of the indictment, though 
they now appeared upon it; so he did not 
feel himself called upon to examine them. 

Sir E. Ryan said, that as the names of 
those persons were on the indictment, he 
should feel it his duty to put them into 
the box and subject them to a cross-exa- 
mination. 

The court adjourned till next day. 

December 31. 

Mr. Chas. Morley, accountant-general, 
detailed the process of granting notes and 
paying interest, as stated by former wit¬ 
nesses. lie was cross-examined at some 
length. The blank forms of the paper 
were kept by Mr. Oxborough. Witness 
did not know if any of tlie paper was 
sold. 

Mr. Thos. Bracken proved that the sig¬ 
nature of Alexander and Co. to some of 
the papers was forged. 

Mr. C. K. llobison, the magistrate, and 
Serjeant-major McCann deposed that the 
deposition of the prisoner (which follows) 
was voluntary, and not extorted by threats 
or promises. Mr. llobison added : ** The 
greater part of Rajkissore’s declaration is 
voluntary, and the remainder was from 
my putting the papers before him, and 


asking what I should say regarding them. 
It was one general question I made re., 
specting the history of the pajicrs. The 
examination was taken in the form of 
question and answer. The interpreter was 
present the whole time of the examina- 

A* - If 

The clerk of the crown read the depo¬ 
sition of llajkissore Dutt, taken on the 
30th .Tilly 1829. “ Being cautioned, says, 
I look at ten papers, marked fiom A. to 
K., promissory notes of Government to 
Buddinath Hoy, They all bear niy signa¬ 
tures, and were deposited by me to va¬ 
rious individuals. These ten papers are 
not genuine; they are all forgeries. They 
were furnished by Isser Chunder Budder. 
The name of Holt Mackenzie was written 
by Isser Chunder Budder. He also forged 
the signature of Mr. Morley and others. 
I was in the habit of getting a genuine 
paper, and I brought him as many copies 
as I wished. The writing in the body was 
executed by him. He did this at his 
bouse. These papers are all copies of gc. 
nuinc papers which belong to Buddinath 
Hoy; the originals belonged to me, and I 
renewed them in the name of Buddinath 
Hoy because he Irccame a partner; I mcau 
a patron to the Bank of India. The re- 
ceipts arc all fictitious, and arc copies of 
what arc written in the genuine paper. The 
signature of Buddinath Iloy was written by 
Isser Chunder Budder. 1 did not see him. 
After getting these papers I used them as 
deposits. All these ten papers have been 
so used by me. Isser Chunder Budder 
shared with me in the profits. No one else 
did. hly son-in-law did not. He was 
manager of iny Imsiiicss in the bank, and 
shipping business, for 100 rupees per 
month. It was chiefly through him that 1 
carried on business. Besides these papers 
now before me, there are seven lacs else¬ 
where. These arc all in different persons’ 
hands. 'J'hc genuine papers are also de¬ 
posited. I pailicularly look at three papers 
with the signatures of Mackintosh and Co. 
The genuine paper is pledged. Buddinath 
Hoy signed the genuine pajier, and Isser 
Chunder cojiied the others. 1 redeemed 
the others, and also Uie genuine note be. 
fore interest was due, so as to draw it my¬ 
self. The certificates are not forgeries. I 
found that the first two or three papers that 
went there escaped detection. I look 
at thirty other papers, from L. to Z., 
and B. Q.; they are not genuine 
notes; they are copies of different notes 
which 1 have had. I do not know 
where the genuine papers arc now. I 
uttered the whole of these as loans; they 
amount to 4,94,600 rupees. The same 
Isser Chunder Budder issued all these for¬ 
geries. The first endorsements are all for¬ 
geries, the subsequent are all genuine. 
Isser Chunder Budder executed the signa¬ 
ture of Mackintosh and Co.”—Further exa- 
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tninatlon taken on the BOlh July; “ Be¬ 
sides these Iwoaiid thirty papers mentioned, 
there are from five to ten i)apcrs more, all 
forfieries h> the haiuls of different indivi- 
ilnals. 1 do not think tliero arc inoic than 
filly altogether.”—Fiirtlier examination on 
tlic 3 1 St July . “ I have had dealings with 
Biiddinaili lloy, hut not for the l)ank. I 
received money from him ; I now owe 
him one or one and a half l.'iesof rupees, 
lie holds two or three bonds from me. 
lie holds bonds and a mortgage of a jjro- 
perty, and a list of properly, to the extent 
of two or three lacs of rupees, which is 
not signed. Five or six days ago I gave 
him 'JfJjtKX) rupees; it was paid to induce 
liim to renew a bond. I have given him no 
more for the ]>aper now mentioned. I do 
not know whether the paper was good. I 
am quite certain I g.ive him no more. 
Further, I look at fiiiirtcen others for 
large amounts, ami marked C. K. I have 
seen them hefore to-day, ami saw them 
when T gave them to i'liddinalh lloy, 
with a bond, the ainoiinl of which I for¬ 
get. 1 do not remeiiiher llieir amount; 
they are more than one ami less than two 
lacs. There arc four of them good ami 
ten bad. I look at one in.nked C. K. 11. 
1'2; I think it is a good one, for l,OtX) 
rupees; all the rest ap))ear to he forgeries, 
f think (h.'it the forgeries shown to me aic 
all 1 got made.”—Furilier exaininatioii on 
the .‘list July : “ I was not apprehended 
hy any one. I left Calcutta and went to a 
garden-house, where I rcniaiiied till Wed¬ 
nesday about eleven o’clock. 1 went to 
Taracliand Cliatterjce's house. I went 
there of my own accord. 1 told Iiiin I do 
not wish to be apprelicnded, but would 
give myself up. I told Iiim to give infor¬ 
mation ; 1 had heard a reward had been 
olfercd. Taracliand went about four or 
six o’clock, and Mr. Birch and Serjeant 
McCann came. On iny going with them 1 
was taken to tlic police, and immediately 
to Mr. llobison’s. liuddinath Roy used 
to sign the India Bank notes. 1 deposited 
Company’s paper; they were not cxeeiitod 
in his name. I afterwards gut them back ; 
some of them were my own property, and 
Biiddinath Roy signed the genuine paper. 
Some others were in Ida name, which he 
lent and sold to me in carrying on the busi¬ 
ness. I do not know how much I received. 
The bond I granted three or four months 
previous for old debt. I do not remember 
who prepared them. When I granted them 
I gave him Company’s paper. The trans¬ 
action is not in my books. I have got a 
memorandum. The money I received in 
paper. I bought ships and landed property, 
I do not remember my debtors’ names. 
All my vouchers are in my office,”—Fur¬ 
ther examination : “I wish to hear my 
former cxamiiuations. -1 have heard them. 
1 look at a Government promissory note, 
Ku, 3699 for 20,000 rupees, dated 28th 


January 18‘27, renewed 26th July 1828, 
in favour of Biiddinntli Roy. C. K. R. I 
have no recollection of before, 1 decline 
answering any further questions: further, 
wliut 1 stated before was not true; it was 
from fear.” 

Bisson Chunder Mittcr was here called 
hy the court, and the Advocate-general 
declining to examine him, his lordship 
told the witness, that if lie told the whole 
truth lie might nut he indicted ; but if he 
dill not; he certainly should. 

F.xiiinincd by the Judge : I was tho 

servant of R.ijkissore Dutt from I’oiia 
12:l:i to the present time. 1 was employed 
in his house, in bis office, and also in the 
Side and purchase of Company’s paper. In 
tile latter business, from four moiitlis after 
entering his service. ll.njkissorc wrote the 
day-book, anil then we (ten or fifteen other 
servants) wrote it off. All the entries for 
Company’s paper were niado by me; when 
not in the way, olbei's did so. I wrote 
tlicm by the direction of Rnjkissorc. 
(I.ooking at a book inaiked A.) it is in 
R.ijkissoie’s Iiand-wiiting. I see the entry 
of a note .'588 for l(),0tX> riqiees; it is in 
Rajkissorc Dntt’s haiul-wiiting. From this 
book 1 made no cujiy. 'I'lie papers that 
were pureli;ised I eiUeicd. No. .588 is the 
number of an original note for 1(),(X)0 
rupees. Tlieie were five copies of this 
number, (The witness read the entries 
when and liow llicy were disposed of). 
Papers marked A., C., and I). I have seen 
at il.ijkissoro Dntt’s. 1 know 1 have seen 
them, because all bear my hand-writing. 
I cannot say when 1 first saw A. ’Flic 
words‘John 'rrolter, Esfp’ .trc Dw.arka- 
natli’s writing. 'llic words ' Messrs. 
Mackintosli and Co.’ I do not know who 
wrote. 1 cannot read English. Dwar- 
kanaili used to write upon these papers. 
I did not sue A. written on. I only speak 
generally. I see Rajkissorc’s signature 
Qii the back three times. 1 know nothing 
of the art of printing. There was a press 
in Rada haxar, in which thc.sc papers were 
printed; it was in Rajkissorc Diitl’s 
office. I liavc seen papers, similar to the 
one marked A., printed tticre. 1 do not 
know where it was printed. I know Mr. 
£. Macnaghten. On paper B. I see my 
signature. I do not know tlie contents of 
it. 1 know it is a bond. Rajkissorc bor¬ 
rowed 60,000 rupees from Mr. E. Mac- 
iiaghtcn on 19tli March. I know this, as 
I negociated the loan. There bad been 
previous transactions. On the 23d June 
1829, tlicrc was a transaction, on which 
occasion I gave a bond for 50,000 rupees, 
and a deposit of Company’s paper, 10,000 
rupees in notes, in payment of the bond 
of 1 dtli March. I have seen ten, twenty, 
or thirty papers come fresh from the press 
in one day, for the purpose of Iwing 
forged. When printed, they were delivered 
to Rajkissorc Dutt, who, on receiving 
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them, put them into his box, nnd took, the 
same home with him. After tliat, either 
Dwarknnath or Graham filled them up. 
Dwarkanath used to do so both at the 
office and at Rajkissore’s house; Graliam 
only at the ofiiee. I have seen liiin write 
the written part in the body of the note. 
'I'he diirwaiis used to be on the premises. 
There was no paitieular time fur doing it. 
I liavc seen endorsements put on some¬ 
times. Graham and Dwarkaii.ath were the 
persons. U.ijkissurc was sometimes pre¬ 
sent, at other limes not. I do not mean 
to confine myself to speak of copying sig¬ 
natures for interest, but fur every thing. 
The signatures used to be received pre¬ 
viously to the filling up ou the face of the 
notes, When the body of the note was 
filled up, I have scon the place for signa¬ 
ture v.icant in some pa|iers. I do not re- 
rollcct seeing the signatures made. Dwar- 
k.inath put the acting-secretary’s signature, 
the accoiiutant-gcneial’s, and head cove- 
nanted assistant's, liajkissorc Dutt was 
present; nnd on some occasions, when we 
went in suddenly, we were present, isome- 
times this was dune with a gla.^s, with a 
light placed under it; but after lie got the 
command of his hand, without the aid of 
the glass. I have seen him use the glass 
for indorsements as well as signatures. 
These papers were deposited for money. I 
cannot say what papers 1 have taken to 
Mr. Oxboroiigli for examination. By sack 
and Mookhcc were the two printers at 
liajkissorc Dutt’s office. The India bank 
notes nnd cbecks were also printed there. 
There wore three presses altogether. The 
three sorts of paper were not printed at the 
same time. These papers were printed in 
an iron press, tlie bank notes in another 
iron press, the checks sometimes in a 
woiMlcn press, and sometimes in an iron 
press. The three presses were in two 
rooms; the press for the Company’s paper 
was in the one wheic the notes were print¬ 
ed. The checks were printed in the same 
room. 

Cross-examined : I absconilcd from Cttl- 
cutta for some time, llammohiin Dutt had 
spoken to Mr. Hogg, and he came to me, 
and I consented to give myself up. My 
friend presented a petition to Mr. (’alder, 
and he said to me, if I give myself up, 
and told all I knew, it would be good for 
me. In consetjueiice of this offer I gave 
myself up, expecting that I would not be 
pru.sccuted. T told the truth before the ma¬ 
gistrate. I w as four or five times examined, 
and the statement I gave them is the same 
as I have given now, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions. I have spoken to Dwarkanath 
writing the signatures. I know Gour Mo- 
liun. I stated he used to receive some of 
the blank papers and get them filled up ; 
and 1 said to-day that Gour Moliiin is a 
writer in Mr. Oxborough’s office. I can- 
not any where he is now. Gour Mohuii 


used to hike papers away, nnd after keep¬ 
ing them ten or fifteen days, he used to 
return tliem. I have seen him both take 
papers and bring them liack, I Iiiive seen 
him take twenty or forty several times ; so 
many that I cannot enumerate them. lie 
Used to do so previous to the last two 
years, but not in tlic habit of doing so fre- 
(jiiently dining that time, lie may Imve 
taken paper during the last two ycain five 
or siv tiiiu's; four or five papcis on each 
occasion. I cannot slate with precision 
the last time this was done. I have bteii 
ill the whole seciet, and employed four 
years with him. lie did not admit me 
into his coiiiidcnce. The first transaction 
in Company’s paper in which he employed 
me was with T. D’Souza. I kept ac¬ 
counts. I then saw the paper ]irinting, 1 
did not know at the time vvh.at they were. 
They told me it vvas for Boyd, Beohy, and 
IJo., and B.igshaw and Co. It was two or 
three months after I entered the service 
that I was trusted with the secret of making 
Company’s paper. It was two or three 
months alter that 1 began to utter the fa- 
hiicuted paper. I gave a bond to Mr. 
D’Soii/.u fur 20,(X)(> rupees, I have brought 
money from ten or twelve ]il.ices; but 
vvlieii I found out wliat was going on, I 
told Uajkissore tiiat I was a poor man, 
and he told me not to give bonds except 
for those vvliicli bad been examined. I got 
nolliing for tliis. I was nut afraid, as Mr, 
Oxborough’s name was on it. I have 
signed the document ou which the pieseiit 
iiidiclmcnt is brought. 1 gave a bond. 
Itajkissore was iiottlierc. Dwaik.inaih and 
I only went. I indorsed the Company’s 
paper. Mr. Macnaghlen had had the Com¬ 
pany’s paper along time. 1 indorsed some 
papers whieh were then delivered. Oil 
paper A. my signature is four times wiit- 
ten. It was first deposited by me. A 
note of this description, with my indoise- 
ment, was lodged with Mr D'isoiiza. 
The papers whieh had been issued in 
I cannot say were received from Gour Mo¬ 
han ; they were not in my [losscssion. I 
was employed by liajkissorc at an indigo 
factory, and remained about llirec moiitlis 
in that employment. I got eight rupees 
per month from llajkissoie in Calcutta, 
and Dwaikanath told me he should ma¬ 
nage to get me twenty or twenty-five 
rupees per month in dustooric, and if that 
did not answer, to let him know. I de¬ 
rived some profits in a cliuuam trade. I 
received no dustoorie for issuing |iapcr. 

I have got about sixty or seventy riqM-'Cs a 
month for transacting other business. I 
ran no risk in signing bonds, as Com¬ 
pany’s paper vvas deposited. I believed 
all the papers deposited to be genuine. 
Dwarkanath and I went to Mr, Macnagb- 
ten’s by llajkissorc’s order and Dwarka- 
nath’s desire. 

Dwarkanath Mittcr was called by the 
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court, who slHtwl ilmt the A<lv(>cate-geiic- 
ral had told iiitn in writing he stiuuld not 
be culled on to give evidence. The Advo-r 
cate general said he had done so. His 
lordship stated that no one but a judge of 
the ruurt could .so exempt him, and that 
his having been told by the Advucatc- 
gcner.il that he woidd not he called on, 
would in no way unfit him to give evi¬ 
dence. Dwarkanuth Milter said, “ I am 
ready to obey what orders are given me.” 
Ills lordship, after a short pause, s:iid the 
witne.ss might leave the box. 

Sever.-d other witnesses were called, but 
they did not answer to their names. 

The prisoner said, in his defence, “ I 
am an ignorant and illiterate man, and do 
not know what to say for myself. 1 leave 
my case in the hands of my counsel.” 

Mr. Minchin called the attention of the 
court to several cases, which he considered 
applicable to the present. 

Mr. Jttslice lit/aii addressed the jury 
nearly to the following cficct; ”GciitIeinen, 
you liiivc, in tlie first place, to consider 
whether the instrument is forged; if you 
do think it is forged, it is then a ((ucstion 
for you to determine whether the prisoner 
is the forger; and if you even do not tliink 
that he is (he forger, it is still for you to 
say whcthci the prisoner is the uttercr of 
(iic paper knowing it to be a forgery. If 
you are persuaded that llie signatures arc 
genuine, hut printed on paper not ordi¬ 
narily made use of at the treasury, then 
that will be a foigery. You have been 
made acquainted in evidence witli the ordi- 
nary process in pre])aring the promissory 
notes of Government; and it is for you, 
taking all the circumstances into conside¬ 
ration, to judge whether and how far it is 
likely the signature of the Government 
officers could have been surreptitiously ob. 
tained. Gentlemen, you have heard the 
deposition of the prisoner himself (which 
1 have considered admissible in evidence), 
and iffiom it you arc able to satisfy your¬ 
selves in any measure oftlie forgery, you are 
of course at liberty to make use of it. You 
have also the evidence of llisscn Chunder 
Mitter, who certainly comes before you not 
in the mo.st creditable character; but it is 
for you to determine wliethcr, taking the 
deposition of the prisoner himself along 
with it, there is anything which satisfies 
you of the identity of the forger. 1 slifill 
not trouble you by going at length into 
all the evidence of a circumstantial nature 
that has been brought before you, but shall 
merely take notice of so much of it as I 
think necessary for the ends of justice in 
the present case.” His lordship, ailer hav. 
ing read liis notes to the jury of the evi¬ 
dence he considered requisite, said, “ Gen. 
tiemcn, it is for you to soy, oiler taking 
alt the facts which you have heard spoken 
to into consideration (and I feel assuied 
you will exert yourselves to the utmost in 
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considering them), whether the prisoner at 
the bar is guilty or not.” Ills lordsliip's 
address lasted two hours, wliich were oc¬ 
cupied to a considerable extent in reading 
his notes taken on the trial. 

The jury, after being closeted twenty 
minutes, returned with a verdict of ‘*guilly 
of uttering tlie paper, knowing it to be 
forged.” 

January R, 1830. 

This day the grand jury returned a true 
hill for forgery ag<iinst Ibijah lliiddiiiath 
Roy, and two other hills for forgery against 
Itajkissurc Dutt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J-U11T,J0 .VIEETINR. 

The public meeting of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta referred to, p. ^O, took place 
on the 1,9lh December, at the Town 1 lull; 
Mr. J. Palmer in the chair. The gcntlc- 
iiieii who moved the resolutions prefaced 
them with some remarks. 

Mr. Jahn Smith said, he did not wish to 
sec any motion brouglit forwiird which 
tended to change the existing govei nment; 
be did not dc.->ire to sec it taken out of the 
hands of the East-India Coinpanj and 
placed in those of the ministers of the 
crown; but whilst he acknowledged the 
indulgence of tliat government, whilst he 
admitted that lie himself had arrived in the 
this country nearly five and twenty years 
ago wtihoiit a license, and was permitted 
to remain, he thought that no inemher of 
it would deny that right which is inherent 
in every man, to petition, or object to re¬ 
presentations being made to Parliament to 
do away with the regulations which at pre¬ 
sent exist against the admission of Euro, 
peans into this country; to abolish the 
disgraceful and odious system of trans¬ 
mission, save in such cases as those where 
their longer rbsidciicc in the country 
might endanger the weal of the state. 
That bugbear, ” colonization,” of which 
they heard and saw so much of late, was 
not worth petitioning for; for in his opi¬ 
nion the climate would never allow of its 
being carried to any great extent; the 
general agricultural employment of Eu¬ 
ropeans could never be far promoted as a 
system in India. 

Mr. Bracken, in moving “ that the 
commercial intercourse between England 
and India is susceptible of great and inde¬ 
finite extension, which is prevented by the 
imposition of extra duties on the products 
of India, and by legal obstructions to the 
application of British skill and capital to 
their cultivation ; and that the meeting en. 
tertains a just confidence that the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament will, by the re¬ 
moval of such impediments, give an im¬ 
mediate impulse to the commercial prospe¬ 
rity of both countries, and incalculably 
promote the general interest of India,” 
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expressed liis wonder that, at this time of 
day, this community should be under iho 
necessity of petitioning Parliament fur 
‘‘ the unfettered application of British 
skill, capital, and industry to the commer¬ 
cial and agricultural resources of India,” 
a necessity only to be explained by the 
anomalous constitution of the Kast-India 
Company. Its political and its coinmer- 
cinl interests were in direct opposition ; 
and the latter being paramount, the free¬ 
trader bscaine the victim of the collision, 
to the injury of all ]iarties. To no other 
cause it is possible to attribute the restric¬ 
tions imposed upon the resort and resi¬ 
dence of Kiiropeans in the country, a 
policy so manifestly absurd, and opposed 
to every liberal and enlightened principle 
of (jovernmciit. 

Mr. JJmimil moved, that “ it was an 
obstruction to the industry of individuals, 
prejudicial to good government and to iin- 
provenicnt, anil even attended with posi¬ 
tive mercantile loss to the lion. Company, 
that it should continue ' to employ a con¬ 
siderable portion of its territorial revenue ’ 
in the production and manuficture of the 
diHercut articles composing the internal 
iraile of the country, where it also exer¬ 
cises the powers of government. That tite 
recognized evils of such a union of iiicom- 
]iatil)le functions appear not siisccptihle of 
remedy hy any arrangement short of the 
entire abolition of that branch of the Com¬ 
pany’s commiTcial transactions in India.” 

Mr. a. A. Primrp moved, that “ the 
throwing open of the China tr.idc mono¬ 
poly to all subjects of Great Britain, 
wheresoever resident, is not less dc^ irabic 
for India than for Kngland, inasmuch .as 
it will assist in removing one of the greatest 
obstructions to our commercial intercourse 
with the inollicr-country—the didiculty of 
procuring adeejuate returns for goods hn. 
ported—and will promote the general ex¬ 
tension of commercial intercourse in the 
K.sst." lie contended that a free tralHc 
with China was necessary, and that the 
only two arguments he had heard against 
it, derived from the easy collection of the 
revenue under the present system, and the 
peculiar character of the Chinese, were 
groundless. 

Dtvarkannth Tagore, in moving a reso. 
lution for abolishing the restrictions on 
the residence of Europeans in India, said. 

With reference to the subject more im¬ 
mediately before the meeting, I beg to 
state, that I have several zemindarics in 
various districts, and that I have found 
the cultivation of indigo and residence of 
Europeans have considerably benefitted 
the country and the community at large; 
the zemindars becoming wealthy and pros¬ 
perous, the ryots materially improved in 
their condition, and possessing many more 
comforts than the generality of niy coun¬ 
trymen where indigo cultivation and manu- 
Asiat. Jour. N. S. VoL, 2. NoiG, 


facturc is not carried on, the value of land 
in the vicinity to he considerably enhanced, 
and cultivation rapidly progressing. I do 
not make these statements merely from 
hearsay, but from personal observation and 
experience, as I iiave visited the places 
referred to repeatedly, and in conscijuence 
am well acquainted with the character and 
manners of (he indigo plaiiteis. There may 
be a few exceptions as regard the general 
conduct of indigo planters; but they arc 
extremely limited, and arc, comparatively 
speakiitg, of the most trilling importance. 
I may be permitted to mention an instance 
in support of this statement; Some years 
ago, when indigo was not so generally 
manufactured, one of nty estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did 
not yield a suflicient income to pay the 
government assessment; hut uithin a few 
years, by the introduction of indigo, there 
is now not a biggah on the estate iintilled, 
and it gives me a handsome piolit; several 
of my relations and friends, whose altairs I 
am well acquainted with, have in like man¬ 
ner improved their property, iind arc re¬ 
ceiving a large income from their estates. 
If such beneficial ellects as tliese I have 
enumerated have accrued from the be- 
stowing of Kurnpean skill on one article 
of production alone, what further ad¬ 
vantages may not be anticipated from 
the unrestricted iipplicnlinii of British 
skill, capital, and indiistiy to the very 
many articles which this country is c.s- 
pahle of producing, to as great an extent, 
and of as excellent a qindity <is any 
other in the world, and which of course 
cannot be expected to be produced without 
the free recourse of Europeans ?” 

Itamino/nin lioif siqipoitcd the resolu¬ 
tion, and said, ” from personal experience, 
I am impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse with European 
gentlemen, tho greater will he our im¬ 
provement ill literary, social, and political 
aflairs; a fact which can he c.-isily proved 
by comparing the condition of those of 
my countrymen who have enjoyed this ad¬ 
vantage with that of those who unfortu¬ 
nately have not had that opportunity ; and 
a fact wliich 1 could, to the best of my 
belief, declare on solemn oath before any 
assembly. As to the indigo planters, 1 
beg to observe that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and 
Bebar, and I found the natives residing 
in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations 
evidently better clothed and better con¬ 
ditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such stations. There may be some 
partial injury done by the indigo planters; 
but, on the whole, they have performed 
more good to the generality of the natives 
of this country than any other class of 
Europeans, whether in or out of the 
service.” 

Colonel Young, in moving a resolution, 

(K) 
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expressive of gratitmlc to the present local 
governiTient of BengnI for its niildiiCNS 
and tolfration towards the European part 
of tlie community, and in particular for 
the extension of the rcguliitioii of 
permitting Europeans to hold lands, de¬ 
livered a long declamatory speech, in 
which occurs the following passage :— 
What was our surprise and alarm, iii 
the veiy midst of this pleasing slate of 
security, arising out of the known liheia- 
lity of our own government, and the 
supposed echo of that sentiment among 
statesmen at home, when we suddenly 
learnt that authoritative denunciations had 
been received by government disapprov¬ 
ing, annulling, foibidding, vituperating 
all that had been done fur Europeans, all 
that yet remained to be dune. If T ali- 
stain from giving vent to the strong lan¬ 
guage of disgust which rises within me 
while speaking of such things, I hope I 
shall he believed that it is not from feel¬ 
ings of respect for the authors of the mea¬ 
sure, he they wliom they may. But wlieii 
I remind you that in twenty-four hours 
after the purport of the despatches be¬ 
came generally known, the retpiisiiiun for 
this meeting, with mure than lOO signa¬ 
tures of all classes, was in the haiicls of 
the sheriir, I leave any man to judge liow 
strong and how generiil was the feeling 
among us that vie were in imminent peiil, 
and it was high time we should trust to 
our own exertions fur the preservation of 
our own interests in that struggle to keep 
us back, which, from the very eircum- 
stance of such a despatch ai riving at such 
a crisis, was evidently impending in Eng¬ 
land.” 

IVlr. Loni’verilli’ Clarke moved the fol¬ 
lowing resolution:—” 'fiiat this meeting, 
bearing in mind the eireuinstanees attend¬ 
ing the levying of stamp duties, and the 
probahlc event of tliat precedent lieing 
followed up by other taxes lixed upon 
the inhahitants of Calcutta, without their 
knowledge even of such intention, seeks 
from the wisdom of Parliament some 
reasonable and constitutional protection 
against the eiiiictment of local regulations, 
whidi might by possibility render nu¬ 
gatory all general secuiities of properly or 
person, and against wliieh they have no 
means or opportunity alTorded them of 
petitioning or remonstrating here or at 
home. 'I'hat in some degree such protec¬ 
tion could be all’urded them by extending 
to India the regulations lately made for 
other remote dependencies of the Crown, 
namely, that every cnactineiU requiring 
previous sanction from authority in Eng¬ 
land should be promulgated by the local 
governiiieiit a siilKcieiit time before it is 
sent home, to enable those whose rights 
or properly may be allected by it to send 
in representations through the same chan¬ 
nel, or to take such steps as they may 


deem necessary for lieing fully heard, be¬ 
fore measures arc finally adopted wliicli 
may afleet their dearest interests.” He 
observed that the people in India had a 
right to demand a previous notice of in¬ 
tended law's, on principles inseparable 
from every good form of government, 
'I'liey bad a right to call for it, because 
they had sulTcrcd, and were now sudering, 
from its not having been given to them— 
they had a right to claim it, because it had 
been granted, and recently granted,to other 
dependencies of the Crown. By their 
eunstitiitioii Englishmen had a right to 
assist in making their own laws; and 
though circumstances like those which 
existed in India might compel them to 
forego their privilege, tlicre would he no 
one hardy enough to argue that they 
ought not to have notice of intended 
laws, and an opportunity of remonstrating 
against their eiiaetnieiil. Again he urged 
that the peojilc had a right to call for this 
pievioiis notice, because they had sulleied 
and wore still suflering from its not having 
been given to them. 

Air. Dickens seconded this amendment 
ill a long s)ieech. He seemed to think 
that the resolution did not go far enough, 
and that the comimiiiily of India liad as 
much right to a local assembly or legis¬ 
lative eoimcil as other British settlements. 
He refciTcd to a rumour that there was 
some such jirojeet in cnntcmplution, and 
that the judges of the King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s courts were to be introduced into 
the projected council. He trusted such a 
plan would he rejected in a manner to 
prevent its renewal. 

The petition was then agreed tO: it is 
given ill p, 40. 

The Cliundi-ika, a Bengali paper, thus 
refers to tliis meeting; “ We have a few 
words to say on this subject. 'J'lie Eng¬ 
lish desire to become taluokdars and culti - 
valors : this will be aiivaiitageous to them, 
more particularly will the plan be profita¬ 
ble to the indigo men. They are now- 
obliged to carry on their operations by 
biking izuras from natives ; in time to 
come they will hecuinc lalookdars, and 
acquit e sovereignty over the poor wretched 
inhabitants of the country. Be that as it 
may, I want to know what advantage this 
will bring to the natives who have signed 
or may sign the petition?” 

The ,/u/tn JiuU oliservcs: •* It is not 
unworthy of remark, that none of the 
speakers founded any argument for the 
further opening of the trade between 
England and India on the immense in¬ 
crease in this trade, as regards the amount 
of exports that has taken place since 1813; 
and among the advantages that may re¬ 
sult from the meeting, we reckon it not 
the least, lliat the eyes of the manufacturers 
at home may be opened to the fallacies 
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and misrepresentations of those, wlio hold 
out an immediate spur to the languishing 
industry of Kngland the moment that the 
charter of the Company is abolished, and 
woidd impress on the starving weaver of 
Mancliester and Glasgow, tliat this charter 
alone stands between him and a maikct 
that would take otf his gooils f.e.ter th.m 
he can supply them, at a price to enable 
him to command all tlie comfoits which 
he is now denied.” 

The Titdm Gazettf, adverting to one of 
the resolutions, namely, “ that the sub¬ 
scription for the suppoit of our general 
agency in England as hoietofore, and for 
providing for the necessary expenses of 
our petitions, be continued, and that the 
treasurers do use all diligence in promoting 
the same observes, tlk-it it “ would have 
been more consistent with the acknow¬ 
ledged high ch.iracter of the treasurers 
(Mr. John Palmer and Mr. Young), if, 
when a fresh dem.'ind was to be made upon 
the public purse, an account had been 
rendered of past receipts and disburse¬ 
ments. If the people of Calcutta sub¬ 
scribe funds for the employment of an 
agent to promote a public object imjiorlant 
to their interests, they ought to be told by 
those entrusted with the man.igement, how 
the foiids have been disposed of, in what 
w.iy the agent has exerted himself, what 
have been the eilects of his labours, and 
what is the prospect of ultimate success.” 
The editor observes, that ” no information 
whatever has been given to the Calcutta 
public of the amount wliidi lias been sub¬ 
scribed or collected, and the purposes to 
which it has been appliciland that 
“ some iru'mbers of the committee of in¬ 
habitants have never learned any of Air. 
Crawfurd’s proceedings except from the 
newspapers.” He adds : “ if Mr, Craw¬ 
ford is the agent of the Calcutta public; 
if lie receives iiislructions from, and coin- 
inunicatcs advices to, a committee which 
exists hy their appoiiitnicnt and is amena¬ 
ble to their authority; if both the com¬ 
mittee and the agent speak in their name, 
and represent their interests; and linally, 
if the agent receives from them, through 
the committee, a handsome salary for his 
services; then we do not hesitate to say 
that they should know more than they 
now do of what he is about, and more of 
the management of the committee to which 
they have confided their interests. 

THE GOVERNOn-GeNI!:HAL, 

We understand the Governor-General 
will leave the presidency for Benares on or 
about the 18tli inst .—John Bull, Jan. 8. 

FAILURE OF FALMCR ANH CO. 

It is under feelings tlie most painful 
and distressing that we have to announce 
tlic failure of the house of Palmer and 


Co. The high character held by this (inn 
in the commercial world of India, the ex¬ 
tensive credit it had obtained, the liberal 
manner in which it has carried on business 
for a long |>eriod of years, and above all, 
we may s.iy, ihe high estimation and uni¬ 
versal respect in which the head of the 
house has been held by every rank of so¬ 
ciety, all conspire to call forth a peculiar 
degree of regret and sympathy on this iiii- 
furliiiKile occurrence. We iiiulerstand that 
the greater part of the loss will fall on 
natives, who had monied dealings with 
the house.—JuA/i Unit, 5, 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. look place yesterday, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety 
of petilioiiing the judges of the Supreme 
Court for llii; appointinenl of ceil.iiii (ler- 
soiis to act as assignees on behalf of the 
coticcrii. 

Sir Charles Aletcalfe having been called 
to the chair, the Hon. J. K. Elliott ad¬ 
dressed the meeting in explanation of the 
course he and Sir C. Metcalfe had adopted 
as joint attoriiies fur the firm of Cockerell, 
'I'lail, and (’o, of London, who w'ere 
creditors of Palmer and Co, to the extent 
of about .C100J)(X). Mr. Elliott stated 
that his doing so was a matter of duty to 
those who had ajipuiiitcd him their nt- 
turiiey, to Palmer and Co,, and to the 
Cl editors of that firm : it had likewise he- 
come necessary, in consequence of reports 
which he understood were in circulation, 
that P.ilmcr and ('o.’s failure was occa. 
sionod by the steps taken by Cockerell and 
Co. to obtain payment of a large sum of 
money due to them in excess to the usual 
credit of .-CJ(X),(XX). To ellect this ob¬ 
ject, it appears Cockerell and Co. h.rd 
sent out to Sir C. Aletcalfe and Alr.Elliolt 
a power of attorney and letter of instruc¬ 
tions, ill consequence of which Afr. El¬ 
liott had waited on Mr, Palmer to explain 
to him their nature and object. This in¬ 
terview led to a correspondence, and he 
stated the substance of some of the letters, 
from which it appeared that Cockerell and 
Co. had been in the habit of making largo 
consignments of giwds to Palmer and Co.; 
and not being satisfied with the manner in 
which the returns were made, they had 
desired, as a measure of precaution, to 
associate a Air. Spier with Palmer and 
Co. as a joint agent or consignee. Cock¬ 
erell and Co. had also desired that Palmer 
and Co. should reduce the amount of their 
exchange account, which had of late years 
greatly exceeded the stipulated amount of 
.£200,000. One letter from Palmer and 
Co. to Sir C. Aletcalfe and Air. Elliott, 
stated that previously to the receipt of the 
letters informing them of their appoint¬ 
ment, they (Palmer and Co.) had been 
engaged in large shipments of goods for 
the partial relief of their exchange ac- 
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count, tliat not less than ten lacs would 
have been the amount of the shipments by 
the early ships of the season, even bad 
they been unacquainted witli the measures 
taken by Cockerell and Co.; that the at¬ 
torneys must be aware that a house so 
much dependent upon rredit in the place 
could nut stand against proceedings which 
alfected that credit; that they (Palmerand 
Co.) hod no apprehensions arising from 
the confidence and discretionary powers 
given to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott, 
as attorneys, but that the letter written to 
Mr. Spier was calculated to do them harm, 
as well by the disclosing of distrust, as 
by the instructions themselves; that they 
therefore sent a copy of their letters to 
Mr. Spier on the subject, in which they 
had refused to abide by the conditions 
prescribed; that if the interference of the 
attornies or Mr. Spier's measures should 
in any way endanger the credit of the 
Imiise, they would be under the necessity 
of resuming those funds and property to 
meet the crisis, which they might other¬ 
wise send home to their friends in London : 
on this Bccotiiitthey could not say to what 
extent they could be made during the sea¬ 
son. J’almcr and Co. admitted the fair 
]ircteiisions of Cockerell and Co. to hold 
security for the stim duo to them beyond 
Jt^'JOOfboo, and stated that tliey bad it in 
their power to grant it. But .as their letter 
to them contained a menace of dishonour¬ 
ing the drafts they might have drawn in¬ 
termediately, should they be heavy (which 
they h.'id been), they could not, injustice 
to their general credilois, make oxer any 
property until they knew the issue, which 
they expected to be sufliciently apprized 
of when their partner, Mr. G. Prinsep’s 
letter to one of Uie partners of Cuekercll 
and Co., dated the 16'tli May, should have 
been received. The securities that Palmer 
niul Co. proposed were indigo factories to 
the extent of ten lacs, and a claim on Mr. 
Brownrigg exceeding five lacs, which they 
were prepared to satisfy tlie attornies was 
in existence, if they were desirous of in¬ 
vestigating it, and whicli claim arose out 
of had debts to the amounts of about thirty 
lacs created wliilst lie was in the house. 

Soinefiirllier correspondence took place, 
in which the attornies relinquished all right 
of interference with the property belong¬ 
ing to Cockerell and Co., then in Palmer 
and Co.'.s godowns, but expressed them, 
selves dissatisfied with the security ollered 
for the amount of tlicir debt in excess to 
£200,000, inasmuch as they could not 
recognize, as an available security for 
Cockerell and Co., the sum stated to be 
due to Palmer and Co. by Mr. Bronn- 
rigg, now a member of the former house. 
Palmer and Co. also required that the 
attorneys should agree to a restitution of 
such sum as might exceed ^200,000 out 
of the proposed securities, should any of 


their bills in England be dishonoured; this 
Mr. Elliott stated was agreed to, as the 
attorneys were only instructed to cfiTect a 
reduction to that sum. 

Hius matters appeared to have stood on 
the 30th ult. On the 2d inst. Sir C. Met. 
calfc and Mr. Elliott received notes re- 
questing their attendance at a meeting of 
the friends of Palmer and Co. to be held 
the next morning ut their ofiice. At this 
meeting they attended, and Mr. Elliott 
declared that neither Sir. C. Metcalfe nor 
himself had prcviuusly any idea of tlie 
proximity of the distressing event which 
occurred the next morning, nor were 
they aware of the nature or olijcct of the 
meeting. Air. Priiiscp presented to tlie 
gentlemen present at that meeting a state¬ 
ment, by which it appeared that it would 
require immediate assistance to the extent 
of twcnty.six lacs of rupees to enable the 
house to proceed. This sum, it was stated, 
the difi'erent houses would be dis)iosed to 
advance rallicr than Palmer and Co. 
should be ruined, provided Sir C. Alet- 
calfc and Air. Elliott, as attornies for 
Coekereil and Co., would not press llieir 
claims in preference to the otlier creditors. 
Mr. Elliott stated that before Sir C. Alct- 
calfc and himself could consent to do so, 
tliey re(]uired an assiirancu that the houses 
would do what was jiropiiscd. He was 
induced to make this stipulation because 
he had hcaid some of the gentlemen pro- 
sent express doubts on the subject. Sir 
C. Aletcalfe an<l liimself were in conse¬ 
quence requested to retire ; and after two 
bour.s, on rc-cnicring the room, they were 
informed that the meeting was not dis¬ 
posed to make the neccsinry advances, in 
consequence of its appearing that some of 
the bills drawn by I'almer and Co. on 
Cockerell and Co. might have been pro. 
tested in England, and thus Palmer and 
Co. becoming insolvents from that time, 
any securities (hey might grant to those 
xvho now made them advances would be 
invalidated, and the ruin, which it was 
their object to avert, would nevertheless 
overtake them. 

Air. Elliott concluded by observing that 
Sir C. Aletcalfe and himself had endea¬ 
voured to do their duty to Cockerell and 
Co. in the least distressing and injurious 
manner to Palmer and Co., and he ap. 
pealed to the mercantile gentlemen pre¬ 
sent at that meeting whether his state¬ 
ments were or were not correct. 

Air. Smith spoke in confirmation of the 
correctness of what had fallen from Mr. 
Elliott, and declared it as his opinion that 
nothing could have been more fair and 
considerate than the conduct of Sir C. 
Aletcalfe and Air. Elliott. He thought 
that even if those gentlemen had not in 
any way interfered, the failure of Palmer 
and Co., from the pressure of other causes, 
could not have been long delayed; this 
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he believed to lie the reason Vvtiy the gen¬ 
tlemen present at the meeting had declined 
making the required advances. 

Mr. Bracken stated his entire concur¬ 
rence in Mr. Smith’s report of the fair 
and considerate conduct adopted by Sir 
C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott; but he 
thought it right to make a few observa¬ 
tions regarding the decision which the 
mercantile gentlemen were reluctantly 
compelled to form on the application from 
Palmer and Co. It was on the 2d 
inst. that several gentlemen from the 
agency houses attended at their office, and 
Mr. Prinsep placed before them a paper 
purporting to exhibit the assets and obliga¬ 
tions of the house for the ensuing twelve 
inoiilhs. By this there seemed a ilcnciency 
of about thirty lacs of rupees; but Mr. 
Prinsop informed them there was a pecu¬ 
liarity in their present situation, inasmuch 
as Cockerell and Co. Imd sent out powers 
of attorney, authorizing Sir C. iMctcalfe and 
Mr. Elliott to call upon them for security 
on account of their London exebangu ac- 
coiitit to the extent of twenty lacs of ru¬ 
pees, or to make early remittances to the 
amount of about fifteen lacs. Mr. Prin¬ 
sep added that the London house had 
intimated that they mi»lit be under the ne¬ 
cessity of returning bills drawn on them 
from Calcutta. 

After considerable discussion the meet¬ 
ing was .adjourned until next morning (the 
2d), and Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. E. were, 
at the suggestion of .some of the mer¬ 
cantile gentlemen, invited hy Palmer and 
Co. to attend. At this meeting it sras 
deemed improbable, with any hope of 
ultimate success, to alTord the relief so¬ 
licited, and lie understood the majority 
weic influenced— 

1st. By the fear that return of bills 
would necessarily destroy the credit of the 
house, and render unavailing the assistance 
required. 

2d. That by the wording of a clause in 
the Insolvent Act, it appeared doubtful 
whether the security, to be pledged for 
the money advanced, might not be rcn. 
dcred invalid, were the house to stop pay- 
men within a certain period, and indeed 
whether an act that had oectirrcci had not 
already vitiated any instrument of the 
kind alliiilcd to. 

3d. Without the operation of these 
causes, whether the failure could have been 
long postponed. 

In the first reason Mr. Bracken stated 
that he did not participate, as he never 
believed Cockerell and Co. intended to 
protest the bills drawn on them. 

After some other persons had spoken, 
twenty gentlemen were chosen assignees, 
including Mr. John Palmer, and the pe¬ 
tition was immediately forwarded to the 
court. 

The petition of the creditors having 


been presented to the Insolvent Court, tlie 
Chief Justice remarked that be considered 
the number of i»signces mentioned in 
the list handed to him was inconvenient, 
and the court had in consequence thought 
it necessary to have it reduced to thirteen. 
The name of Air. Palmer appeared at the 
head of tlie list; the compliment, ob¬ 
served his Lordsliip, thus paid him by the 
creditors was most flattering, but there 
was one legal objection to his becoming 
one of the assignees; it was in fact mak¬ 
ing ail assignment from liiinself to himself. 
His Lordship suggested objections to se¬ 
veral others ; and after a good deal of de¬ 
sultory conversation on the duties of the 
assignees, be remarked that they should be 
particular in investigating the ctfects of 
the firm and sending in the certificate, as 
unless it appeared that there were available 
assets to the amount of half their debts, 
the court would be unable to give the 
petitioners the relief contemplated. 

The following is a list of assignees ap¬ 
pointed by the court; 

Sir C. T. Aletcalfo, Bart. 

Hon. .1. E. Elliott, Col. Oullovvay, 

John Smith, Edward Molony, 

James Young, Theodore Dickens, 

.lames Calder, Capt. G. Young, 

Janies Beatsoii, Dwarkiiiath 'lagorc, 

llobcrt Brown, Aiishootos Day. 

-lieng. Hurk., Jan. 7 . 

N.VTIVU FAI’ERS. 

Pi ithwar,—~h. letter received from Sultan 
Alahoinmud Khaii, intiinaling that Seid 
Ahmed Khan intends to rceuiiiinencc hos. 
tility against Alaiiaraja Uunject Sing, and 
expresses a hope that he would bo able to 
defeat him and take him piisoiicr. He 
sent for his brothers, lliihein Del Khan 
and Kalicn Del Khan, who were expected 
to be at Cabul with their forces, and will 
soon join him. An arjee from the thann- 
dar of Kandagiir, states that I’aycnda 
Khan, of Durvan, and lliu deputy of Seid 
Ahmed, have crossed the Attock with two 
thousand soldiers, and committed some 
depredations in the kingdom of llunjeet 
Sing. M. Alard marched against them, 
and opposed them in open field. Seid 
Ahmed’s deputy was killed in the first 
attack, with four others, and most of the 
enemy being wounded, they fled to the 
mountains. 

(iwatiar.—It is stated in tlie ukhbars, 
that for some time past tlic mind of the 
Maliarajah continues distressed and an¬ 
noyed at the conduct of bis attendants, 
who wait upon him by order of the Baec, 
in consequence of which the British resi¬ 
dent sent a mcss.'igc to her by Atmaram 
Pundit, stating the impropriety of keep¬ 
ing the young rajah in that state of mind. 
It is to be much regretted that the teachers 
of the young chief have directed his mind 
chiefly in the exercises of throwing spears, 
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horse and boat-races, &c. and not in culti¬ 
vating the useful knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic, and csj)ccially English lan¬ 
guages and sciences, which would have 
assisted him much in the management of 
the state atlairs, 

Kr-Hujah of Niipporc .—Wc understand 
by an ukhbar tiiat the government receiving 
information of the Rajuh of Nagporc being 
at Joiidepurc, sent a requisition to tlie ra¬ 
jah of that place to deliver him up, to 
which, however, he docs not consent; nor 
docs he intend to turn him out of his 
country, as was suggested by his coun¬ 
cillors, and be ordered them (the council¬ 
lors) never to mention to him the sidijcct 
again. He wrote to his vakeel at Delhi, 
to represent to the resident that as he is a 
servant to the king, and a faithful well- 
wisher to the Company’s government, be 
will keep the Rajah of Nagporc in con¬ 
finement under his eye; and should that 
chief again dare to raise a disturbance in 
tbc Company’s territories, he will be an¬ 
swerable for his conduct, 

Jliiidoo College. — The Anglo-Indian 
College, called Vidyalaya, is one of the 
first and most important seminaries in 
India: there arc about five hundred pupils 
in it, studying different branches of litera¬ 
ture. The private examination of the col¬ 
lege is going on under the ]icrsonal super¬ 
intendence of the indefatigable and learned 
friend of native education, the visitor, Dr. 
Wilson, and is expected to be finished in 
a few days. We shall hereafter announre 
the date and place of its annual public 
examination and disputation.—'Jaati Jehan 
Numah. 

coLFiNo (i.un. 

A club has been cstabli-bed at Dum- 
Dum for the purpose of introducing die 
game of golf into tbc cast. This cliih 
is designated “ the Duni-Diim Golfing 
Club.” The number of original members 
to be limited to admissions until 1st Jan. 
1830, and to be confined to gentlemen 
cither in tbc civil or military service of the 
lion. Company, II. M.’s service, naval 
and military, and gentlemen of the mer¬ 
cantile coimnunity. After tbc 1st .Ian., 
no member can be admitted vvitiiout being 
proposed and seconded by a golfer, and ad¬ 
mitted by ballot. The privilege of the mem¬ 
bers is to be allowed to play for the gold 
medal or silver cup annually, and to wear 
die uniform in the field, which is a scarlet 
frieze dress coat, with a blue velvet collar. 

OCHTEKLOMY MONUMENT. 

The erection of the column on the es¬ 
planade in memory of the late Sir David 
Ochtcrlony is now getting rapidly for¬ 
ward. By a description published in the 
Government Gazette upwards of a year 
ago, it appears that it is to have two gal- 
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lerics, one 130 feet from the ground, the 
other 146 feet. The monument at present 
wants about eighteen feet of the height, 
when the first gallery is to be projected, 
lliere are now 171 steps of the interior 
stair laid ; and estimating these at seven 
inches and a half each in thickness, and 
reckoning the bottom of the pedestals six 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain, the monument has already reached 
an elevation of about 112 feet. Alto¬ 
gether it promises to be a very handsome 
column, and highly ornamental to the 
city of palaces,—t'af. John Dull, Dec, 29, 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SCHOOT.S. 

On Tuesday last the examination of the 
Hindoo scholars on these establishments 
took place at the missionary chapel in 
Alirxapure, before the liiglit Rev. the 
I.ord Bishop and Archdeacon Corric. 
There arc five branch schools, exclusive 
of the head school at Mirzapore, where 
the boys arc instructed in English, the 
others being altogether Bengalee. A little 
after ten o’clock his Lordship arrived, when 
the examinations commenced with the first, 
or English class, consisting of thirty hoys, 
three of whom arc Christian proselytes. 
The three converts were separately exa¬ 
mined in the Cliurch Caicchisin, &c. and 
answered with fluency and precision se¬ 
veral questions upon the lending doctrines 
of Christianity; their pronunciation was 
extremely correct, and their delivery wholly 
unembarrassed. On the whole, the exa- 
tninaliuns were calculated to excite an in¬ 
tense interest for the csiablisbments, wliicli 
promise so well to dislodge the deep-rooted 
aversion to knowledge and the Cliristian 
religion that has bitiicrto marked the Hin¬ 
doos. Tlic system is not professedly one 
of prnsclytism, the mission having wisely 
preferred iiinking conversion the effect of 
education rather than, by an ill-timed zeal, 
run the risk of utter failure from the na¬ 
tives taking the alarm, and withholding 
tlieir children from the schools.— Ibid., 
Dec. 3]. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Wc are glad to learn that government 
has liberally granted to the Agricultural 
Society the sum of 20,000 rupees, to be 
bestowed in premiums for the most suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of tobacco, sugar, silk, 
and cotton, in such manner as shall be 
arranged by the Society. There seems 
also to be grotinds for hoping that govern¬ 
ment will enable the Society, by a hand¬ 
some annual grant, to offer medals and 
lesser prizes to the most deserving of the 
unsuccessful candidates, and for the pur¬ 
pose of defraying the expense of intro¬ 
ducing the finest kinds of seeds and plants 
into this country, so as to be distributed 
throughout its provinces free of expense 
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to the cultivatorsi as well as to enable the 
Society to translate into the native lan¬ 
guages, and circulate among the jemadars, 
the most approved methods of cultivating 
the various articles which government lias 
expressed an anxiety to improve.—21c/tg. 
Chron., Dec. 124. 

Txr.KouArHs. 

We hear that government have .at 
last determined on establishing a line 
of tclegr.iphs from Calcutta to Saugor, 
towards which important uiidcrtakiiig the 
merchants and others have, we believe, 
contributed to the extent of about 1,()00 
rupees per month. A contract has been 
entered into, advances have been made, 
and tlie preparations for building have 
commenced, we understand.— Ibid., Dec. ;i. 

MOHAI. ANP RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 
NATIVES. 

In the interesting department of native 
progress in moral .iiid religious improve¬ 
ment, the past year has seen the public 
press less obtrusive than we have known 
it in former times; we hope and trust, 
however, that althongh the end has been 
sought by less noisy means than the 
trumpets of the periodical press, it has 
been steaiiily progies.iing, as we know the 
means of educ.ition in the hands of our 
established institutions to have been jierse- 
veringly and judiciously employed. Here 
every one who has turned any attention to 
the subject, and is acquainted with the 
state of missionary exertions ten years 
ago, will see and acknowledge an im¬ 
portant change ; and a change so obviously 
to the better, in oiilightcniiig the native 
mind by education before assailing it by 
tlie direct means of preaching in the 
streets and the bazars, as to be very gene¬ 
rally, if not universally allowed, even by 
those who, in their zeal in the good work, 
were but too ready to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought to accomplish it.—/n/m 
Hull, Jan. 1. 

THE LATE FOIIGKRIE.S. 

The correspondence between the bank 
of Bengal directors and government 
on the subject of the lute forgeries, has 
been published in the columns of a co¬ 
temporary paper. Tliis publication has 
been, wc believe, without the knowledge 
and authority of the bank; and it certainly 
does not appear to us that the most proper 
moment has been chosen for laying it be¬ 
fore the public at large. The grounds on 
which the directors rust their claim to 
idemnityare, 1st, the examination of the 
paper held by it at the treasury, and the 
certification by the proper government 
officers of its genuineness; and, 2dly, the 
payment of interest at the treasury on the 
paper said to be forged. They also enter 


at considerable length into the circum¬ 
stances that induce them to believe that 
the signatures arc genuine, but have been 
obtained fraudulently. The hope express¬ 
ed that government will not dispute its lia¬ 
bility to make good the losses caused by 
the negligence and incaution of its own 
servants, has not been realized. The claim 
of the directors has been rejected, ns ap¬ 
pears from the letter of Mr. Secretary 
Tilghman, without any specification of the 
giounds on which this rejection rests. The 
directors of the bank connected with the 
treasury could not, of course, sign the 
letter submitted to government with any 
propriety ; and as the holders of the forged 
paper may probably bring their claims to 
iiideiniiily befoie a court of justice, the 
silence of both government and the trea¬ 
sury oflicets may be traced to oiber sources 
than tho'.e to which we sec it referred. I'liu 
second explanatory letter of the directors 
limits the claim of indemnity to paper 
tliat had been examined, certified, and paid 
interest iqion, and not to all the pajier 
said to be forged or fraudulently obtained 
by Uajkissore Dutt and his accomplices. 
— Cal. John Bull, Dec. 29. 

ADVANCES TO INDIVIDUALS. 

“ With reference to the notification, 
dated the i2!)ili September published 

by the Bu.ird of Trade in the Government 
CfizcUe of the Kt October following, and 
on subsequent dates, it is hereby further 
notified that government is j'.repared to 
make advances of cash to individuals upon 
the terms specified in the notification 
above quoted, at the exchange of Is. lid. 
for the Calcutta sicca rupee. 

“ Published by order of the Board of 
Trade. 

“ Fort William, the 19th Dec. 1829.” 

ABOLITION OF SUTTEES. 

This subject seems, by the last advices, 
to occupy a considerable share of pub¬ 
lic attention at the presidency. A petition 
has been presented to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, accompanied by legal documents, 
from the native inhabitants against the 
measure ; but it is said that it was difficult 
to get signatures to it, and that many of 
them have been extorted by threats and 
taunts, or added with reluctance by per. 
sons whose sentiments and inclinations 
are far from being in accordance with tlie 
language of the petition, but wlio signed 
merely to please the elder members of 
tlicir families, upon who they are depen. 
dent, or from whom they entertain expec¬ 
tations of pecuniary benefit. It would 
appear that the government had satisfied 
itself tliat the majority of the native com¬ 
munity was decidedly opposed to the prac¬ 
tice, before it ventured upon the measure. 
Several suttees have been prevented (one 
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paper says about twenty), since U>c pro¬ 
mulgation of the regulation, without any 
ill consetjucnce. The following is a copy 
of the address of the Christian community 
of Calcutta to Lord Wm. Bentinck: 

“ My Lord : We the undersigned, the 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, beg 
leave to oder to your Lordship our warmest 
thanks and congratulations on the passing 
of a regulation for suppressing the inhuman 
practice of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their deceased husbands, immola¬ 
tions which outraged the tenderest feelings 
and strongest ties of nature, and which 
had been too long the reproach of this 
country, and the astonishment of other 
nations. We entertain no apprehension that 
an act of beneficence which will be com¬ 
memorated as one of the proudest events 
in your Lordship’s administration, and as 
one of the most signal blessings that has 
yet been conferred on India, sanctioned 
as it is l)y the prayers and applause of the 
most enlightened among our TIindoo and 
Mahomedan fellow subjects, can be mis¬ 
construed into a disposition to infringe the 
established principles of toleration, or to 
tlcviatc from that candid and indulgent 
respect fur the religious and civil rites, 
iissigcs, and customs of all classes of the 
native population, whicli we trust will 
ever continue to be an attribute of the 
British government. 

“ We rather cherish a confident expec¬ 
tation that it will be esteemed a pledge of 
the cordial interest which their rulers take 
in their happiness, and of their willing¬ 
ness to extend to them the various ad¬ 
vantages which flow from useful know¬ 
ledge and equal laws. 

“ While Bi Irish supremacy at length 
prcviiils iindisturhcd over this vast empire, 
the objects which remain to occupy the 
cares, stimulate the exertions, and illus¬ 
trate the history of government, are 
the means of securing the stability of the 
empire by promoting the civilizing arts of 
peace, the spread of education, the pros¬ 
perity of agricultural, maimfacturing, and 
commercial industry, and the improve¬ 
ment of judicial and administrative insti¬ 
tutions. Ill prosecuting such enterprizes, 
your Lordship will always command our 
earnest wishes for their successful accom¬ 
plishment, and in whatever manner it can 
be most beneficially applied, our humble 
but zealous co-operation.’* 


i)!ia2ira0* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDIANS. 

The Philanthropic Association, formed 
at Madras for the improvement of the con¬ 


dition of the Indo-British and otlier de¬ 
scendants of Europeans, receives the sup¬ 
port of the most distinguished members of 
society at that presidency, including tlie 
governor, who, by his private secretary, 
has addressed a letter to the committee, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“ The governor sees no possible objec¬ 
tion to the occupation by your brethren, of 
lauds of which they may duly acquire the 
right of cultivation, in any part of these 
tcrritoiies; the law sanctions their liaving 
landed possessions; tlic provincial courts 
will protect them in the peaceable enjoy¬ 
ment of every just right, and will restrain 
them from acts of oppression upon otliers. 

“ The places where you may fust settle 
will require mature consiileration, in order 
to prevent failure and disappointment. 
Considering that most of )ou are of the 
blood and of the religion of Englislnnen, 
and that all of you have a knowledge of 
the English language, the governor thinks 
one of your fii-st places of settlement 
should be tlie Neilglicrries, where there arc 
no prejudices of religion to excite that 
worst s|)ccies of contention, and where 
the extraordinary hcaUhfulness of the cli¬ 
mate and large unoccupied tracts of 
highly fertile soil present such peculiar ad¬ 
vantages. Having himself resided there 
for some time, the governor speaks with 
knowledge on the subject, when he de¬ 
clares that he docs not lielicve there is a 
place in the whole habitable world more 
likely to rcw.ard tbc labours of an agri¬ 
cultural setller, or wlicrc be may live 
with more comfort and bnp])iiiess, if pro¬ 
perly equipped and established, than in 
that beautiful region of mountains and 
vullics. 

“There arc large tracts of fertile land 
that have never been broken up by man’s 
liund, and the occupation of a suflicicnt 
quantity may be obtained for a jirice com- 
])aratively low, and without fear of quarrel, 
or tbc commission of injustice. 'I'licrc is 
abundance of wood for every purjiosc of 
liabitation and warmth: the air and tbc 
water are of tbc purest quality, and tbc 
mountains are surrounded by the fruitful 
grain and cattle countries of Coimbatore 
and Mysore, and by tlie magnificent ibrests 
of Malabar. The vicinity of that coast, 
and tbc means of water-carriage which the 
Calicut river aflbrds, will not only facili¬ 
tate the access of settlers to the hills on 
that side, but enable them to export the 
products of their skill and industry, with 
safety, cheapness, and expedition. Tlie 
other lofty ranges of hills to the southward, 
the Pynec and Vadagberry, os far as their 
peculiarities are known, very much re¬ 
semble tbc Neilgherrics in climate, and 
other geographical characteristics; and, as 
they are explored, will in all probability be 
found to promise similar advantages to the 
settler." 
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TERRlTOttlSS TO THR EASTWARD. 

Tn consequence of the outrages com* 
mitted on the Company’s territories by 
Burmans from Martaban, three companies 
of H. M. 45th ilcg. under the command 
of lieut. col. Shaw, on the Rth ult. pro¬ 
ceeded thither on board the Diana steniner, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats. No opposi¬ 
tion was oflFcrcd to their landing; the Bur- 
mans fled into the jungle, and thereby 
escaped falling into the hands of the 
British troops. AInrtaban, with some 
other villages, was entirely destroyed l)y 
fire ; this was accomplished by some Ta- 
lietis, who accompanied the Knglisli. 'I'lic 
Burmese authorities had refused to inter¬ 
fere, or to deliver up the marauders, which 
led to the expedition. It had the desired 
clfect, for orders have been since issued by 
the principal authority at Rangoon for 
their immediate apprehension. Tlie chiefs 
have been taken, and were tn he delivered 
over to the aiitlioritics at Aloulmcin for 
execution.—3/ad. Gas. Dcc.'M. 

By native accounts brought by the 
vessels which arrived from the Tenasserim 
coast on Thursday last, Mergui and Tavoy 
are said to be perfectly tranquil. Air. 
Alaingy hud returned from Calcutta, to 
which place Alajor Burney had repaired 
about a month ago, leaving Air. Blundell 
in civil charge of Tavoy. The rice crops 
promised a ]>icntiful harvest .—Penang Goo. 
Gnz. ^ov. 21, 

TRADE AND SMIPPINC. 

We never remember so many oppor¬ 
tunities of vessels sailing fur England 
about the same time, as the pi csent season 
has offered to those amongst us whose nc- 
cc.ssities or inclinations lead them home¬ 
wards. The Calcutta market, as well as 
that of Aladrns, at ]ircsent aflurds but little 
inducement to the embarkation of capital 
in the exporting of British gooils to this 
part of the world ; and those ship-owners, 
who have reckoned upon realising a hand¬ 
some profit from the iraiismissioii of p.is. 
sengers from hence, will, we greatly regret, 
And themselves sadly disappointed, for 
never, we believe, were cabins to be en¬ 
gaged at so tow prices, not only far below 
the fair profits of the owners, .but in some 
cases amounting to an actual loss.— Mad. 
Gax. Aati. 6. 

EMIGRATION TO THE 1.SI.E OF FRANCF. 

We regret to hear that the ^llbiou, Capt. 
Ralph, which sailed from this port in Sep¬ 
tember last, for the Mauritius, with a gieat 
number of natives ns settlors, or rather 
free labourers, for that settlement, was on 
her arrival at the Isle of France, immedi¬ 
ately put under quarantine, and it was 
supposed that its duration would probably 
extend to a month. The terms on which 
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the natives arc engaged, arc said to be very 
liberal to tlic emigre*, and thcfulfllmcnt of 
them, it is believed, is guaranteed by tlic 
local government of the Isle of France.— 
Mad, Gov. GaSf Dec. 14. 

IIISIIOT HEREtl’s MONUMENT. 

A meeting of the subscribers to Bishop 
ITcber’s monument was about to be held 
at the college, for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining “ the approbation of the surplus 
fund,” (about r2,(XX) rupees), “in the 
nianner best calculated to do honour to 
Bishop IIcl)cr’s AIcniory,” pursuant to 
the third Resolution of the original 
Arectiiig held on the 12lli April 182C. 


DISTINCTION CONFERRFn ON A NATIVE. 

At a durbar held by the Iloii. the Go¬ 
vernor on the 21 St ult. at I’oona, at which 
all the princip.al Sirdars w'ere .‘is.seinbled to 
take leave of his excellency on hi.s depar. 
tiire from the Deckan, a most interesting 
ceremony took place. An eminent mer¬ 
chant of I’oona, named Gokulset Tukoor- 
dass, who has recently built a handsoinc 
bridge over the Indrayeunoe river, in com¬ 
pliance with the bequest of his deceased 
father, Takourdass Moliunlal, was intro¬ 
duced and invested with a dress of honor, 
and presented witli a beautiful gold medal, 
bearing the design of a briilgc, below 
w'hicli was the following inscription, in 
Alaliratta and English :—“ I’rcsented by 
the Governor, .Sir .lohii ALdcolm, to 
Gokulset Tiikoordass, in conimeraoration 
of Ills carrying into elfect tlic bequest of 
his father Takoordas.s Moliunlal, in building 
a bridge over the Indrayennee river near 
the temple of Aliindec. 1'liis pious and 
public spirited work is honourable to the 
tncinory of 'lakooidass, and entitles his 
son, who carried liis design into execution, 
•and his faniilj', to the giatitude and con¬ 
sideration of Government. The bridge 
was finished in A.l). April 1828, Vjshakli 
Sukkc, 17.W.” On fastening the medal 
round the neck of the individual, Sir.lolm 
Alalcolin took occasion to explain to tlic 
surrounding chiefs the favourable light in 
wliich the British Government viewed such 
acts and woiks of public utility, and liow 
gratifying it was to bis own feelings thus 
publicly to commemorate the liberality and 
public spirit of an individual. He in¬ 
formed Gokulset that he was admitted to 
the privileges of the third cla.ss of Surdars 
ill the Deckan.. 

Tlic gratification of the individual thus 
honoured was very groat, and a favourable 
impression appeared to be made on all 
present.— Born. Cour, Dec. 12. 

(10 
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X^GINKItA IKSTlTUriON, GIROAl'M. 

An cxniTiiiKition look place of tlie pupils 
of the 2Cii{rtnvcr Institution, Gir^.iuin, on 
the (<th of Decemhur. It uns a scene that 
I'liriiislied ii thniistincl coinmenturiLM, on tlie 
eiili^rlitcneil policy which called forth the 
admiration of the excellent Ilchcr, aiid an 
nstuunding reply to the caltnnnics of the 
ignorant and interested, who nlliiin that 
were the English ex|)elled fioin India nut 
a relic would he left of their greatness or 
of their zeal fur the solid good of those 
they liavc governed. No temple, it is 
true, is here that shall jiiiUcrise in little 
more than twice the numlier of years 
spent in its erection; no stone fahric is 
ottered to view merely to perpetuate the 
talent of tlu architect, or commemorate 
the exertions of a single governor in behalf 
of public convenience; but a monument is 
rearing that shall he for ever visible in the 
most distant corners of this vast empire, 
in the manners, the pursuits, the intelli¬ 
gence of millions, the quality of their 
soil, the texture of their garments, the im¬ 
plements of their labor, and (may we nut 
add?) the tone of their woisliip. The ex- 
Riniiiatiiin was coiiductcd by Cnpt. H. Jervis 
of the engineers, in the absence of his 
brutlier, capt, (ileorge Jervis, the super, 
intendent and director. It consisted of 
trials of skill in Geometry, Mathematics, 
Trigonometry, &e., and in the production 
of examples in drawing, painting, survey¬ 
ing, and the medianical aits. The gover¬ 
nor, who presided, expressed himself 
highly gratified at the progress made by 
tlie respective Eurasian and Hindoo youths, 
and in presenting the dilferent prizes ad. 
'dressed to each pupil some words of com¬ 
mendation and encouragement. When 
the examination had coneludcd. Sir John 
Malcolm, afier remarking on the excel¬ 
lence of the instiliition thus formed by his 
enlightened predecessor, and which he 
said was so completely and satisfactorily 
fulfilling the objects and wishes of that 
great man, proceeded to exhort the 
lads who. bad furnished such cheering 
proofs .of the benefit they had derived from 
its provisions, to conduct themselves with 
rigid propriety, and to pursue with ardor 
the duties upon which their attaiimients 
had qunlifii$d them to enter. Sir John 
then expressed rlic obligations of Goverii- 
meot to col. .Goodfellow for his watchful¬ 
ness and zeal in promoting the interests of 
the institution, .and to eapt. George Jervis 
for his unremittiiig attention to the anxious 
and responsible duties imposed on him; 
and concluded by stating that, bearing in 
mind the magnitude of the objects contem¬ 
plated by the diflusion of useful education, 
Government had resolved to separate the 
institution into tw'O parts, ono of wliicli, 
under die title of the “ Government Insti¬ 
tution,** should comprise all the advan¬ 
tages of the present establishment on a 


mud) more extended scale, while the other 
was confined exclusively to tfie service of 
the engineer and survey department. 

CAPT. H. D. ROIIEIIT.SOK, 

The following flittering triliiitc to the 
merits of Capt. Hom y Dunil.ss Robertson, 
judge .Slid mngistrnte and collector of 
f'oon.i, was spontaiuoiisly presentcsl hy 
])ersons of the greatest respectability in 
their several classes in that city. 

“ Tills memorandum is presented to 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson, tvlio, 
from tlie first establishment of the Com¬ 
pany’s government in I’oona, discharged 
fur seven or eigfit ye.irs the duties of judge, 
and also from the same time until now 
tlie duties of collecior and magistiale, ns 
a token of rc mcmhrnnce on the part of the 
undersigned, of their sense of the mitniier 
in which he has maintained tiicir respic. 
lability, and given to all according to their 
degree due consideration, whereby lie has 
higliiy gratified every one. Wiien the 
Company’s Sircar was first introduced, the 
people here were ignorant of ils prin- 
cipics and customs; but he, by tlie wis¬ 
dom he displayed, eirecled the olijeets of 
his giivcrniiicnt, at the same time that he 
allowed no one to be treated with injustice 
nr disrespect. Now he, being renioved 
from his uflices here, in order to fill a 
higher situation, may feel gr.ailieatioii 
when weassuic him that his kindness to 
ns will ever remain fresh in our recol¬ 
lection, and we have great pleasure in pre¬ 
senting this memorandum, to remain hy 
him, in reinembiancc of our sentiments 
towards him.” 

(Signed by Ithaw Mnharaj Kohipoorlcar, 
and upwards of l,.'tOO other native inha¬ 
bitants.) 

Captain Robertson, in his reply, ob¬ 
serves ; “ Tliat its servant has endeavoured 
to conciliate the good-will and attachment 
of a respectable body of its subjects, will 
please a government like the present; such 
a course being entirely in accordance with 
its own practice and injunctions. It will 
also he satisfactory to Mr. Elphiiistone, 
who did me the honour to appoint me to 
the oflices I have held here, thus to learn, 
that in adhering to his wise instructions 1 
have been able to contribute something to 
your comfort and happiness, at the same 
time that I performed my duty to die .state. 
In endeavouring, by my ))crsonal conduct, 
to disseminate among you an accurate 
sense of the justice, good faith, and mo¬ 
deration of EiiglLdimen and their govern¬ 
ment, 1 have only attempted what was con¬ 
sidered and enjoined to be iny most im¬ 
portant duty to them and to you.' That 
I have had tlie good fortune in some de. 
grec to succeed, as the present expression 
of your sentiments leads me to believe, is 
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Iiiglily fiati^fjctory to ino, as well for your 
Mikes as for the good name of the nadoii 
to which I lielong. I'he knowledge and 
candour of ihe Shastrecs and learned men ; 
and the frank, manly, and gentlemanlike 
demeanour of the gentry and merchants 
of the Dhccan, cannot fail to ensure for 
them the respect and attention of every 
wclUbred Kiiglish gentleman, wliile the 
intelligence and perseverance of the ll^xols, 
and their readin.ss to adoptimprovenienN, 
must especially entitle them to the fostering 
care of a benevolent govermnent,” 


c!fr|)lon* 

llic Crj/hm Gazelle contains a long ac¬ 
count of a '* Sliakcspearian Fete,” at the 
King's IIoU'C, on llic tlOlli November, 
given hy tlie governor anil his lady, on the 
iiirih>day of their daughter, Miss Maria 
liariU's. The guests had been previously 
nppriacsl, in the notes of invitation, that 
they were expected to appear in tlic cos¬ 
tume of some eluiiiicter in Sluikspeii/c. 
“ Tlic cards were issued to all persons 
composing tlie sociity of Culuinbo (in- 
eluding (lie second Mdlia Modeller ami 
the princip.il native headman of the dis> 
(riet),wlii) began to assemble between nine 
and ten o'clock : some appeared in siuglu 
characters, others in tlieatric groups decked 
in lively liabilinicnts which distinguished 
(ho dramafii pcrsoiKc in tlie plays of onr 
iminoilal buid. Hy ten o’clock tlie front 
drawing rooms were filled, when a folding 
door lieing thrown open in an adjacent 
apartment, Ladyllarnes was discovered at¬ 
tired in tlie dress of Q.iieen Klizahetli, 
crow ned and seated on a throne with her 
sceptre in her hand. Ills Excellency the 
Governor, as Leicester, stood Iiesidc licr 
in tlic rich court rohes of tliose times, de¬ 
corated witli the Order of the Gaiter, fee, 
Tlie company then moved towards their 
lovely hostess, wlicn each individual was 
]iresented, w itii every attention to eiii]uctte, 
hy the aiil-de-camps in waiting. On 
|iassing, tl:e gentlemen paid llieir respects 
by kneeling at tlic foot of the tliione,” 

A dance and a supper, at which 200 
persons sat down, siiccecdisl; and the party 
ilid not wholly retire till lictween six and 
seven o’clock, when some of the gentle¬ 
men lode iiomc in tlieir Sliakespeari.in cos¬ 
tume, to the wonderment of the natives. 


iiirnattg* 

THE KING OF QI;F.I].VH. 

It is Stated, in a Calcutta paper, that (his 
Malay chief, from wliose ancestor the Bri¬ 
tish government obtained tlie island of 
Venang, is now in a starving condition, 
in a wretched boat, lying in a creek or 
rivet: oil the opposite stiure. In a late 
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IK’iuing Gazelle his house at Penang was 
adveitistsl for sale. lie made a strong 
a]>peal to Lord William Bentinck on liis 
I.,ordsliip’s visit to the Straits, and it was 
understood that his case was to be laid be¬ 
fore tlie council at Calcutta. 

MI'RDEn. 

The Pctiang Gazi/ieof Dt?c. .5, cont.-riiis 
the details of the murder of a Giioroo and 
his wife, hy a pupil (it is supposed), whom 
he liad ilefraiided of money on pretence of 
imparting some ulclieiiiieal secret. Pasted 
wiili rice to the back of the nuiiiK'ivd man 
was found a paper in (lieN.sgree character, 
to the following cHect:—” Fioni me the 
woman received 50 rupees, on eort.iin coii- 
driions—yon and f will go together, and 
learn the conditions. 'I'Ire man and wo¬ 
man arc both convicts—Kairusob said he 
would teach me to make gold, and lias 
cheated me out of .'iO rupees. I li-ivc done 
tin's net of iny own aceoid, Kairnsob hav¬ 
ing made mu a beggar. As he has served 
me, so Iiave 1 served him—I deserted my 
lioiise, children, and iluty, and followed 
him to learn the art, hut li.ive been sadly 
(lisappoiiiteil.—My money is gonc~liis 
life is gone.” 


^tngapot?!^. 

I.\W. 

Cotirl of .Judicature, Sept. 26, — Sf- 
Uossee (a Hugis woman), La-Pagah, Si. 
Uinhung (Millay men). Baba Hooiing, 
and 'i'aii Tjiiikec (Chinamen), were in. 
dieted for having forcibly takeii away one 
Soolec, an unmarried girl under the age 
of sixteen years, from out of the posses¬ 
sion and against tlie will of one Si-Mung- 
lali, liaving the lawful care of her. 

I'lom the evidence, it appeared that the 
child was about ten years of age, and had 
been placed, on tlic ileatli of her mother, 
ill her auiil'.s (the prosecutrix’s) c.ire ; and 
had been surreptitiously withdrawn hy tlie 
prisoners friini iier custody, and pledged 
as security for a debt. 

In tlieir defence, tlic prisoners endea¬ 
voured to shew that the prosecutrix was a 
gambler, and bad pledged the child fur a 
loan of :)8 rupees. 

The jury found all the prisoners GuilO/, 

'J'lic president, remarking that as this 
was the first time such a case had liecn 
hrouglit before the courk, and n.s probuldy 
the prisoners were nut aware that this was 
an offence against IliC Britisli law, llio 
piinislinieiU should be mitigated; sen¬ 
tenced Tail Tjinkee, “ tlie red-faceil Clii- 
nninan,” as lie was termed hy the wit- 
nes.ses, to a fine of tlO dollars; tliejrcsLto 
short periods of imprisonment, 

S'pl. ”9.—I.py-wha (a Mahy girl) was 
cbaiged with administering arsenic, with 
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intent to poison n Cliincse fninily, to wliieli 
she was cook; and Kim-Sccang, a Chi¬ 
nese boy, with being an accessary before 
the fact. 

From the evidence for tlie prosecution, 
it ap])earcd tliat the paper of arsenic was 
given to Lcy-wha by a Uugis woman, 
named Chanipaka, by directions of Kim- 
ticcang, die other prisoner, who told 
Chainpaka that it was a medicine, and to 
desire Ley-ivlia to mix it with the family’s 
lao, which was interpreted to signify 
“ any food but rice.” Chanipaka, ac¬ 
cordingly, without knouing its nature, 
gave the parcel to Ley-wlia, telling her 
that Kim-Secang had sent it. One of the 
witnesses stated that Ley-v>ha had con¬ 
fessed that Kim-Sceang had commu¬ 
nicated the same thing to her thiee days 
before. 

Ley-wha, in her defence, said that 
Chanipaka gave her the medicine, telling 
her to put it into the food and water iu 
the house, giving her a /loig-Jri/ (charm) 
along with it, saying they would prevent 
her mistress from beating or ill-using her. 
8lie did not know, and never spoke to, 
Kim-Seeang in her life. 

Kiin-.Sceaiig jint in a long writieii de¬ 
fence, wJn'ch appeared to make a deep im¬ 
pression on the jury. lie gave very par¬ 
ticular details of his engagements on the 
Cth IVIay, the day when he was charged 
by Chanipaka witli giving her the parcel, 
wiiicb shewed that it was impossible he 
could have met her where she stated ; and 
lie added ; “ 1 am an object of inveterate 
hatred to a certain individual, and he the 
richest and far the most iiidiicntial of my 
countrymen in Singapore, so much so, that 
it is not long ago since 1 was under tlic 
necessity of leaving the sctlleineiit from 
fear of violence from this person or his de¬ 
pendents. This is no story got up for 
the occasion, but a notorious fact, known 
to many gciilleinen, and among others, 
perhaps, to some of those upon tlie Jury. 
Of the individual 1 allude to, Champaka 
was formerly a concubine, and is still a 
dependent, or, at all events, is entirely 
under his influence.” 

Several respectable Europeans supported 
the plea of fUibi set up by Kim-.Sceang ; 
add one of them (Mr. Charles Scott) de- 
pdiscd to hearing Ciie-Saiig (the rich Chi¬ 
nese referred to by the prisoner) express 
himself in strong terms against Kim- 
Sccaiig, who was obliged to leave Singa¬ 
pore in consequence of Chc-Sang’s vio¬ 
lence. Che-&mg is father-in-law of 
Yung-tuan, in whose house Lcy-wliu was 
cook. Kim-Secang was book-keeper in 
the bouse of Napier and Scott, and his 
conduct was always highly approved. 

The Jury acqvJUted both prisoners. 


[June, 

malarca* 

IH£ FUESS. 

The censorship of the press has been 
withdrawn, and the editors of newspapers 
are interdicted from the following topics 

1. Animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, or other public aiitliurilies in 
England connected with the government of 
India; or disquisitions on political ti'.-iiis- 
aclions of the local administration, or 
ollensive remarks levelled at the public 
conduct of the members of the Coiiticil, or 
the judges of the Supreme Couit at any of 
the I’residencics in India, or tlie Hecorder 
of Friiicc of Wales’ Island, or of tiie Lord 
Dishop of Calcutta. 

2. Discussions liaving a tendency to 
create alarm among the native popiil.ition, 
of any intended iiitcifeicnce with their re¬ 
ligions opinions or observances; all contro¬ 
versial difcussions on points of religion. 

S. ’I'he republication, from English or 
other new.spai>ci’s, of p.issages Cuming under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calcu¬ 
lated to iiHect the British power or repu¬ 
tation in India. 

4. I’livate scandal and personal remarks 
on iiidivi(lu.ils, tending to excite dissension 
in society. 

ABOI.rriON OK SLAVfcUY. 

On the IHth November, pursuant to the 
wishes of the Governor, a meeting of the 
iiiliahitants was convened, to take into con ■ 
sidcralioii the best mode of abolishing 
slavery in this settlement. 

Mr. i.ewis having been requested to take 
the chair, the letter received from the 
Secretary to Government was read ; and, 
after discussing the matter therein alluded 
to—vix. the speedier termination of the 
state of slavery, in name and substance, 
than can be expected to result from the 
gradual demise of the persons now in the 
list—the following resolutions were made: 

“ 1. That it is highly desirable that 
means be taken to put an end to slavery. 

“ 2. That it appears that domestic work.s 
have always been executed by slaves, that 
all the respectable inhabitants are depend¬ 
ent on this mode of service, and that, 
therefore, the abolition cannot be immedi¬ 
ately ciTccled ; therefore it is resolved that 
the several classes of natives be invited to 
name some deflnite and as sliort a period as 
may be practicable, fur completing this 
desirable measure. That the Portuguese, 
Chinese, Malays, and Cliooleas, do seve¬ 
rally agree amongst their own tribes to 
name the period; and that they do depute 
five persons from each class to meet the 
gentlemen of the settlement on Wednesday 
next, the 25th instant, to make known theiv 
sentiments. 

Wm, T. Lewis, Cbainnan.” • 
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On the 28th November, a meeting having 
assembled, pursuant to the resolution of 
the 18th instant, and the deputations of the 
natives being present, viz. five persons on 
behalf of the t'ortuguese, five on belialfof 
the Chinese, five on behalf of the Malays, 
live on behalf of the Chooleas, the sense of 
the meeting was taken, and twelve years 
fixed for the emanei|ialioti of the slaves 
borne on the registry-books of this settle¬ 
ment ; and it was resolved, that Mr. 
Ijenis, in the name and behalf of the in. 
habitants of 3Jalucea, do l‘on^ey to the 
lion, the Governor their acknowledgment 
of his Exeelleney’s reg.ird for their in¬ 
terests, as shown by redressing the giiev- 
anees of the inhabitanls euinpl.iined of in 
their petition. 

That the inhabitants are sensible thrit 
the decision of the judges in the e.ise now 
to be refeired, will be consoii.mt to the 
laws of I'aijtland, and the legisl.itivc acts 
legarding slavery, by which they, as Urilisli 
subjects, are bound, both by inclination 
and duly, to abide; but, 

'I'liat )iending such reference, and to 
prove to his liseellency the Governor, and 
to tlic world in general, that their motives 
have be.n guideii by a sense of humanity, 
they berel)y record ibeir as,ent, 

Tl lat shiveiy shall not be recognised in 
the town .'ind teriitoiy of 3Ialacea after the 
.‘31st December, 1811. 

To John Paltidlo, Ks(|., Sccretaiy to 
Govoniinent. 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward, 
for the information of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, certain proceedings 
of the inhabitants of 3Ialacca, regarding 
the emancipation of their domestic slaves. 

1 take this opportunity of expressing 
bow highly I feel myself honoured by 
having been called upon to make known 
to his Excellency the Governor these me¬ 
ritorious proceedings, which reflect the 
highest hononr and credit on the whole of 
the inhabitants of Malacca, as evincing the 
humane principles by which they have 
been actuated in having thus voluntarily 
and unanimously come to the determi¬ 
nation of emancipating their domestic 
slaves in so short a given period. 

The Honourable the Governor is no 
douht aware of the poverty of the greater 
part of the native inhabitants, and will, 
therefore, the better appreciate the sacrifice 
they have made. 

The publicity which will be given to 
this act will, I trust, be the means of inter¬ 
esting the owners of slaves in the East and 
West Indies, to follow the example of 
their brethren of Malacca. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) William T. Lewis. 

We have understood that this benevolent 
and praiseworthy object has been effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Lewis, 


Umia, 

Abbas Mirza, has caused a medal to bo 
struck, ill gold and in silver, on occn.sion 
of the List campaign against lliissin, for 
distributing among those officers and sol¬ 
diers who distingidshed themselves. The 
medal is somewhat l.irger than a silver 
ruble. On one side are the IVrsian arms, 
consisting ol'a sun and lioif, pl.iced above 
the siilijuined verse: “'I'lie ('oinmander 
Abba'., the young Sliah, heir to the crown 
of our ilhisirious monarch.” On the re¬ 
vel se, is the following: “Every lion- 
lieait, who checks the c.ireor of the Shah’s 
enemies, icceivcs this s^mbui from the sun 
of onr niagnammity.’’ 


(Todjirt Cljiiiit. 

IJy areonnts received lately, it a|)])curs 
the C’hiiU'se me gaining considerable in- 
llnence at the court of the \onng king, 
whose title is Ming-iuin/, “ lly Heaven’' 
1 lliislrions Decree.” A (’hinese has got 
himself appointed tniiiister of si.ite, niui 
takes the s.-itnc title as the mim'steis of his 
Imperial M.-ijestv. He is iiitiodncing also 
the iiciiiil code of C'hin.i, :is contained in 
the Y'rt-fxug l.cu J.Ci', Under the late 
king the Chinese resident in Cochiii-Gliina 
were not permitted to petition in the (.’lii- 
iKse l.mgtiage, hut in the modified eh.i. 
factor of C'ocliin-Cliinu, Now, it is re¬ 
quired that all otlicifd documents and 
petitions shall be written in ]>nre Chinese. 
Christians are at jrresent left uimiolested 
in Cochin-China; whether these Chinese 
innovations will introilucu Chinese hatred 
to the Cros.s retnains to be seen. 

Although the Cochin-Chinese get most, 
or all their books from China, liudliisni, 
it is said, dues not much prevail. 

Our iiifurniaiit further says, that the 
Chinese minister has div,iiaded the young 
king from all direct trading. There are 
at present some Portuguese in Cochin- 
China, who arc superintending the con- 
slruetiou of vc.sscls to trade to Singapore, 
Penang, liatavia, &c. in order to sell tlie 
king’s sugar. 

Supposing the general truth of these 
statements, which have been received 
direct from natives, it cannot hut be re¬ 
gretted that opposition was made by Sir 
Stamford llaiflcs’ successor at Singapore 
to the Institution School, liberally de¬ 
signed fur the introduction of English 
literature into the Chinese Archipelago, 
and for the acquisition of all the native 
dialects.— Canton Jtcgislcr. 

Two prote.stant missionaries, one an 
Englishman named Tomlin, and the other 
named Gutzlaff, a German, went to 
Eankuk in August 1828, to distribute. 
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Cliineso Billies and religious tracts there 
among the emigrants, 

Mr. Gutzlaft’possesses a knowledge of 
medicine, and was in great request among 
all ranks, as he practised gratuitously, and 
in a large proportion of cases successfully. 
Chinese settlers and the crews of jiinks 
from Hainan, Canton and Fokein received 
the Christian books with cordiality and 
gtatitude. The king of Siam directed 
four of his translators to render some of 
them out of Chinese into Siamese ; and 
Mr. Gutzlaffhas remained to translate the 
New Testament into Siamese, by the as¬ 
sistance of Chinese who arc acquainted 
with both languages. 'Hie books distri¬ 
buted excited a good deal of stir among 
the people, and some enemies represented 
to the Siamese Government that they nerc 
of a political nature, 'fliis produced a 
royal ordinance against the circulation of 
them, but it 0 ])eratcd only for a few days 
and subsequently multitudes came from all 
tlic surrounding country to receive them. 
Some mocked, others opposed; some 
joined the worship of tlie true God with 
that to idols, and otiicrs professed a wisli 
to Iiecome Christians. 

A young man, a Member of tbc Cliincse 
Triad Society, which exists in Siam, ns 
well as ill all places where Chinese seltleis 
abound, came in behalf of the society to 
ofler (heir assistance in propagating Chris, 
tianity, should they be convinced of its 
doctrines. The missionaries, however, 
very wisely declined liaving any thing to 
do with tlie Triad Society as a body. The 
young man told them a legend about a 
stone lately discovered in Cliina, which it 
is supposed bad fallen from heaven. It 
had an insciiplion on it which none could 
decipher; but he thought an expression 
roncerning the incarnation of the Sun of 
God, contained in a Chinese tract, enabled 
him to decipher h.—lbiU. 

In January hist the king of Laos and 
his family, who had been lately taken pri. 
soners, wereTor about n fortnight exhibited 
to the populace at Bankok in a large iron 
cage, near to the various iiislruments of 
torture by which they were to be ])ut to 
dcalli, and witliiii sight comedies were 
acted for the amusement of spectators. 
There was a large iron boiler to heat oil 
to be thrown on the body of the king, after 
lx;ing cut and mangled with knives—a 
gibbet with a chain and a hook, to wiiicli 
he was to be suspended by the chin. Spears 
were prepared for the king, his two wives, 
sons and grandsons, to the number of 
fourteen, on which they were to be iin. 
paled. Captain- Colliii, of an American 
vessel, was then at Bankok, and was 
spoken to by the king of Laos, out of liis 
Iron cage. The old man was melancholy, 
but calm. In a few days after this, the 
old king died of a broken heart, and so 


escaped the hands of his tormentors. His 
body was taken to the place of execution 
and decapitated, 'ilic remains were bung 
on a gibbet by the river side a little below 
the city, exposed to the gaze of every 
stranger entering the city, and left a prey 
to the vultures of Siam! Mr. Tomlin 
visited the iron cage one day, and saw nine 
of the unhappy inmates all bound with 
chains nuind tlieir necks and legs. Tno 
were mere children, and sat like innocent 
lambs unconscious of having done wrong, 
and seemingly ignorant of the slaughter 
which awaited them.— Jbid. 


€f)ina* 

The intelligence respecting the progress 
of the discussions between the goverimient 
and the British factory, given in tbc last 
Canton Hfiiitsltrs, is rather iinportunt. 

'Hie governor and foo-yiieii of Canton 
have received directions from tbc court to 
send up (he judge of Canton immediately. 
Tlie emperor returned from Mougdeti to 
Peking on the 1st November. It is stated 
that a very altered demcnnuiir is apparent 
in the inferior Mandarins, who shew less 
incivility in the business of the port, and 
the mere threat of an appeal to higher aii- 
tliority is suHiciciit to procure attention. 

The governor has issued the following 
proclamation, which is conciliatory : 

“ Le, Memlier of the Military Board, 
Governor-General of (he two Kwang 
Provinces, and acting Iloppo, hereby is¬ 
sues a perspicuous proelainution. 

'* It apjicars (bat of late years the Can- 
ton Ilong inerchiints have repeatedly shut 
up and stopped, and now there scarcely 
remain seven houses. Yen, the late IIoi»- 
po, reported this to the emperor, and liis 
Majesty’s pleasure was received, saying, 
‘ If there be men of substantial property, 
who arc willing to become merchants, it 
is permitted that they make tlie experiment 
of conducting the business,i&c.’ 

“ I, tlic Governor, acting also as Iloppo, 
have already twice coininaiuled the Ilong 
mcrriiants to select and invite substantial 
men, that their bonds might be received, 
and tliat they might act in the capacity of 
merchants. The whole of the customary 
fees, at the Iloppo’s Otbee, on making 
increbants, were to be altogether remitted, 
and the servants, clerks, &c. would not be 
allowed to extort a candarecii or cash. I 
likewise ordered, according to the Con¬ 
sultation and lleport of the two Sye ofK- 
cers, that hereafter, when new merchants 
became by degrees numerous, and there 
vras no impediment to public aifairs, then, 
if a merchant were really inadequate to 
manage the affairs of the Hong, lie might 
be allowed to )>etitinn (lie Governor and 
lioppn, with a request to retire, and then 
wait for a reply, and act in ubedicnev to it. 
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This is on record; oftcrwarcN ilic new 
IIoppo will doubtless act in tlie tsiiiio 
manner. 

“ Supposing (hat the merchants and 
people may not all be fully nrcjiiainted 
with this, or that perhaps they look about, 
and will not conic forward, from enter¬ 
taining an apprehension that, asbefuic, on 
beeoniing mereliants, it will be necessary 
to expend large sums of money, and that 
af^er they bad become merchants, they 
would be unable to retire; it is proper 
to issue a perspicuous jiroclamaticn full to 
the point: and I therefore issue these com- 
niaiids to the met chants, people, &c. for 
their full information. 

“ If there be men of substantial pro¬ 
perty who are willing to become Hong 
merchants, let them forthwith repair to 
my gateway with their petitions, and I 
will immediately order an investigation 
into the real faets, and grant permission 
for them to become nierclianls, Tlie whole 
of the fees at iliu IIoppo’s office sliall be 
altogether remitted, and on becoming a 
iiicrcliant it will not be neccssjiry to ex¬ 
pend 'O much as even a thrcatl or a hair, 
wbicb will be a great benefit to their ca¬ 
pital. Afler they have become merchants, 
trade will doubtless gradually improve, 
and I suppose they will be unwilling to 
<|uit their situation, and scheme other 
things; bill if they be really unable to 
manage their business, are of no benefit 
to the public affairs, and if the officers of 
government and the merchants all dislike 
them, then they may retiic of their own 
accord, without requesting leave to retire. 
■What necessity is there for them to cherish 
beforehand anxiety about not being able 
to retire ? 

“ I, the Governor, from a desire to re¬ 
instate the affairs of the Ilong merchants, 
do not deem it a trouble to inculcate this 
impressively by a perspicuous proclama¬ 
tion. 

“ You merchants, and people, must lie 
careful not to cherish suspicious doubts, 
and look about (without coming forward.) 

** Do not oppose 1 A special proclama¬ 
tion. 

“ Taou-Kw'ang, 9th year, 11 th month, 
Cth day,’* (1st December 1829.) 

The new Hoppo, Chung-tseang, ar¬ 
rived at Canton on tlie 13th December. 
Material ameliorations were expected from 
him; hut he commenced by demanding 
2,000 taels of silver from each Hong mer¬ 
chant, to contribute to the price of a pearl 
for the cap of his infant grandson. Fur¬ 
ther exactions were talked of. “ This 
commencement of the Hoppo’s adminis¬ 
tration,” it is observed, “ little accords 
with the invitation issued by the go¬ 
vernor.” 

The following is a copy of die corres- 


poiidenec between the Sidect Committee 
and die liritisli mereliants of Canton : 

“ CtintoH, 2(>lh Si'pleniher 1829. 

“ To \V. 11. C. Plowden, Esq., President, 
&c. and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen-. 1. We had lately the 
honour of forwarding to joii an address 
from the native inerehaiits and sfiip-owners 
of lluiubay; and h.iving been requested 
by them to co-operatc in the attainment of 
(he important objects to which it relates, 
we take leave to wait on you with such oli- 
servatioiis ns occur to us regarding them, 
in the assurance of your readiness to con¬ 
tribute your powerful influence towards 
protecting die interests of a coiTiiiniiiity 
whose cnpilcil employs so considerable a 
pnition of the shipping of liritisli India, 
and who^c extensive eomniereial dealings 
have been always considered as liighly coii- 
dtieivc to the prosperity of the Hon.Com¬ 
pany, even although they had not come 
recoinihciuled as they are * to your most 
favorable consideration and olliees ’ by 
the Hun. the Governor in Council of 
liomb.iy. 

“ 2. Your good offices are solicited to 
obtain relief from vaiioiis heavy grievances 
to which our commercial intercourse witli 
this empire has become gr.idually liable, 
to such a ilesrce as now, if not removed, 
to threaten its annihilation ; and as a re. 
presentation of these grievances to the go¬ 
vernment e.sn he made by yon only, with 
that weight wliich the subject demands, 
and duly cxpl.sined in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, in which the guverinnent does not 
]iennit us to address them, we shall alistain 
for the present from making any official 
application to the ruling authorities of the 
province, in the hope that this will be 
more effectually done by you. 

.‘3, Your more accurate information will 
no doubt discover that some of the state¬ 
ments and assertions in the address of our 
Bombay friends are not perhaps entirely 
Iwriie out by facts, and that others may be 
difficult of proof. Hut while wo are able 
to liear testimony to the reality of the 
grievances complained of, we trust it will 
not be considered as any disparagement to 
have failed in tracing them to their right 
causes, situated in this country as fo¬ 
reigners generally are, ignorant of its lan¬ 
guage, and restricted to the intercourse of 
a few individuals, who conceive it for their 
interest to keep us in ignorance of every 
thing tliat it would bcncfll us to know. 

“4. The primary cause of complaint is 
the diminution in the number of the Co¬ 
hong, a body appointed for tlie express 
purpose of carrying on tlie trade of the 
port. It formerly consisted of ten or 
twelve members; and strange as it may 
appear, with the increasing magnitude of 
the trade, it has dwindled away, through 
bankruptcy and other causes, to about half 
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Umt number, wliile few of these have ca¬ 
pital or capacity for conducting the ex- 
teiiiii VC operations which tliey arc appointed 
to transact. This medium of intercourse 
has been still further curtailed by the pri¬ 
vilege which the more wealthy of tlie Co¬ 
hong have assumed, of withdrawing almost 
wholly from the India import trade, and 
confining themselves chiefly to providing 
export cargoes of tea and other articles in 
exchange for dollars, as a more secure 
mode of conducting their business; and 
here it may be asked, of what use is the 
creation of a Cohong for the express pur¬ 
pose of carrying on foreign trade, and with 
what justice can our dealings be restricted 
to its members, if any of them are at li¬ 
berty virtually to withdraw from an exten¬ 
sive branch of the cnninicrcc of the port ? 

“ 5. We may at this ntument assert that 
there arc scarcely more than two llong 
merchants witli whom a consignee of an 
Indian cargo can treat; some decline en¬ 
gagements of this nature, others are on the 
verge, or in the actual state, of insol¬ 
vency; and those who do engage in the 
trade, are so crippled in their operations 
by want of rapitnl, that the natural spirit 
of commercial enterprise, so essential to 
the prosperity of any trade, is completely 
destroyed. This evil presses with peculiar 
severity on the article of cotton, the great 
staple of Bombay, the annual importa¬ 
tions of which necessarily coinc into this 
market principally at one season of tlie 
year; and a sale must cither be forced, 
when it is not required for consumption, 
or it must be warehoused with a llong 
merchant, who is considered by the rest as 
entitled to a preference in the sale, and 
competition is thereby eflcctuully done 
away with. 

“ 6. We conceive it therefore to Ire im¬ 
periously required, either that the eflicicuey 
of the Cohoiig bo restored by an ndeijuatc 
accession of members possessing the re¬ 
quisite qiialilications, or (as this appears to 
be an object of extremely diUicult attain¬ 
ment) that we may be jrermitted the option 
of carrying on our dealings without a 
Hong merchant’s intervention, with liberty 
to hold for this purpose warehouses of our 
own, 

“ 7. Again: our Bombay friends allude 
to the Hong Yunc or Consoo fund, in the 
creation and management and application 
of which so much mystery exists. This 
fund, originally designed, we believe, as 
an acciimulntivc stock from the contribu¬ 
tions of the merchants (collected from a 
trifling duty on their imports and exports) 
to dischaigc the debts of their insolvent 
brethren, aiui which would always have 
maintained the Coliong in high commer¬ 
cial credit, has been, we understand, ap¬ 
plied to satisfy the frequent and enormous 
demands of the State, or gratify the ex¬ 
actions and cupidity of the Mandarins. 


[June, 

We shall not inquire into the correctness 
of the assertions (which may be in some 
degree questionable) that the contributions 
for this fund amount to a million of dol¬ 
lars ]ycr annum, and that successive ad¬ 
ditional charges have been laid on at every 
snreoeding failure of a Hong merchant, 
which have never been taken off. We 
may however observe, that we have the 
autboiity of a document presented to the 
House of Lords by the Hon. the Chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors in the year 
1821, in confirmation of the latter asser¬ 
tion, to at least this extent, that, When 
once a charge is admitted on the Consoo 
fund, the imposition on the foreign trade 
for meeting sucli charge continues, though 
the debts for which the charge was ori¬ 
ginally made may he entirely liijuidated.’ 
(Sec I,ords’ Report on East-lndia Trade, 
made May 1821, page 1.77). It is sudi- 
eient fur us to state, that the impositions 
h.ivc been accumulating from time to time 
till they have arrived at so heavy a charge 
upon many articles, as to absorb all the 
reasonable profit of the importer. Of this, 
cotton aflurds a striking example; for 
while the imperial duty has always been 
moderate, and we believe stationary at one 
mace and five candarins per pecnl, (in¬ 
creased ])rohably a trifle by the expense of 
converting it into Sysee) the amount 
charged by the hong merchants is ten 
times greater, or one tael and flve macc 
per pecul, having been increased three 
mace within the last two or three years; 
and we arc informed by good authority 
that forty years ago the charge was only 
about six mace ami five candarins. The 
increase of bankriii)t cases does not justify 
such an augmentation, mote especially 
when w'c consider the mode in which the 
debts of an insolvent arc usually discharged 
by annual instalments of the principal sum 
without interest, frequently protracted for 
so many years as to he iquivalent merely 
to the interest of the principal sum for 
that period. 

“ 8. We ihereforo iiitrcat that y ou will 
institute a rigid enquiry into the present 
state and direction, as well as the gradual 
increase, of thcConsco charges, and if they 
be not applied to the purposes of roiiimcr- 
cial protection and support, that yon will 
exert your influence to have them reduced, 
and an cllicient control established to 
secure their due appropriation. 

“ 9. Wo shall conclude by requesting 
your attention to n variety of charges that 
press very he.avily on vessels frequenting 
the Port of Canton. 'I'liat under the head 
of Curoshaw or Present (in addition to 
the rateable measurement duty of the ship) 
and amounting to 19.70 taels on all vessels 
alike, large or small, falls with undue 
weight upon those of the latter class, de. 
terring them in many cases from coming 
to Whampoa; and whether it be sanctioned 
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hy the laws of the empire, or merely 
tolerated by tiie ftirlieorancc of forcifjners, 
seems doubtful. The sum of, 500 to 60d 
dollars required by the hong merchants 
for the securing of a ship, even though 
loaded with rice and consequently exempt 
from measurement duty ; the exaction of 
300, and for small vessels even 600 or 700 
dollars, as mere fees on the appointment 
of house and ship compradors, although 
the first may never be employed, and the 
heavy mulcts inflicted upon the hong mer> 
chants (as they allege) for the commission 
of any trifling irregularity, which it is out 
of the power of the commander, the con¬ 
signee or the merchant to prevent, and 
which ultimately falls upon the ship, or 
indirectly upon the proprietor of the cargo; 
the ditficiiity alien of getting linguists to 
do the business of small vessels, on the 
plea of their being unproductive; these 
are so many instances of oppression operat¬ 
ing with more or less force to the detri. 
inent of a trade formerly carried on with 
so much national advantage and personal 
benefit. Some of them wc conclude arc 
of no recent date; but although they may 
have bpen quietly tolerated in more pros¬ 
perous times, such has been the universally 
depressed state of commerce for some 
years back, that they arc now felt as a 
much more serious grievance, and it is at 
least worthy of enquiry whether they be 
sanctioned by the laws of the empire, 
which we believe many of diem are not. 

“ 10. The very suspicious circum¬ 
stances connected with tlie impending 
failure of Ctiung-qua’s Hong so imme¬ 
diately after the retirement of the princijial 
managing partner, with large funds in his 
possession belonging to foreigners, appear 
to require the most serious investigation, 
being calculated to destroy all confidence 
in the Cohong, if sufiered to take the 
course to which they appear to be tending. 
We conceive that if vigorously demanded, 
redress cannot fail to be grant^ by prompt 
restitution of the funds which have been 
abstracted. 

“ We forbear entering into any further 
details which the subject of our present 
communication might admit of, sensible 
that your superior judgment will easily 
discern the scope of our remarks, and 
bestotv upon each the relative attention to 
which they may seem entitled. 

« We beg to offer our apologies for the 
unavoidable length at whi^ we have been 
led to trespass on your valuable time. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen. 

" Your most obedient Servants. 

(Signed) Thomas Dent and Co., R. 
Turner, Magniac and Co., Rawson and 
Co., Ilbery Fearon and Co., Saboodeen 
Guitay.” 

“ Concurring in the sentiments above 
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expressed w^ lieg leave respectfully to re. 
quest your earnest attention to them.” 

(Signed) Dorabjee Hormuzjee, Agent 
for the ship Lnrd CaxtlereagA; Sorabjee 
Cowasjee; Cursetjee Dbunjcebhoy; 
Dhunjeebhoy Byramjee, Agent for the 
Ship Gokorfda ; Dorabjee Tamuljee, 
Agent for the Bannenmn. 

Reply. 

** To Messrs. Magniac and Co., and the 
British and I’arsee Merchants, whose 
names appear as Signatures in the ad¬ 
dress to tlic President and Select Com¬ 
mittee, under date the ‘26th ult. 

“ Gentlemen, Wc have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your commu¬ 
nication under date the S6th ult. 

" 2. The difficulties and embarrass¬ 
ments attending the conduct of commer¬ 
cial affairs at Canton, now brought to our 
notice in your letter, have for some time 
past been the subject of our anxious con. 
sidcration ; they have been represented by 
us to the Chinese authorities in the light 
in which you have now described them, 
namely, as threatening the existence of 
this valuable and extensive trade, and de¬ 
manding an entire remodelling of the pre¬ 
sent system of mercantile dealings with 
this country, by which alone such a rege- 
ncration can be produced as will restore 
the commerce to its former flourishing 
condition. 

** 3. In stating our sentiments and 
wishes to government upon these impor¬ 
tant topics, it has been and will continue 
to be our endeavour to obtain such con¬ 
cessions as will operate to the general ad. 
vantage of the mercantile community of 
Canton. Tlie interests of the merdhants 
of British India will be regarded with 
especial care and attention, and will form, 
in union with the welfare of the Hon. 
£ast-India Company’s Trade, the princi¬ 
pal subject of our representations. It 
must at the same time be obvious to all 
attentive oliscrvers, that every branch of 
commerce, not British alone, but that of 
all foreign nations, will derive advantage 
from the concession of privileges calcu¬ 
lated to place European intercourse with 
China upon a more liberal and extended 
footing. 

*' 4. It appears to us unnccessaiy to 
enter, at present, into an examination of 
the various subjects submitted by you to 
our consideration, in detail; the object 
which we have in view, is not so much the 
removal of petty grievances, and particular 
vexations of the government, as the esta¬ 
blishment of commercial intercourse upon 
a more extended basis. We hope that by 
such measures, the removal of minor evils 
will follow as a natural consequence, 
without the necessity of their beco ming 
individually points of discuuion. 

“5. At the same time, those leading 
(M) 
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causes of discontent noticed in your letter 
as requiring relief, have been represented 
by us to the government in the strongest 
terms. We diude to the re-establislimcnt 
of Ciiung.qua’s Hong, the extension of 
the trade more generally to Chinese mer¬ 
chants, and the remission of the ciiarge 
upon sliips entering the River, denomi¬ 
nated Present-money. 

“ (>. We have received from the Chi¬ 
nese merchants an account of the Consoo 
charges on cotton, a copy of which we en¬ 
close for your perusal: they profess to 
court the strictest inquiry into its correct¬ 
ness; as it is probidile that you possess 
better means tlian ourselves of obtaining a 
true statement of the customary charges 
upon the import trade, we shall be glad to 
receive any information which you can 
give us upon tliis subject. 

7. As the change which it will bo 
our endeavour to cdect in the trade to 
Cliina involves a fundamental reformation 
of the old system, the action of such an 
alteration of circumstances must be con¬ 
templated in its various branches and de¬ 
partments. Wc have selected what appear 
to us to follow as the most important con- 
sciiticnccs of such innovations, and have 
conibined them with the immediate points 
of requisition, in the form of eight propo¬ 
sitions tp government, which will be for¬ 
warded in a few days, for the Viceroy’s 
considenuion : we enclose copy of Uiese 
proposals, to enable you to judge more 
correctly of our views. That your in¬ 
terests have obtained tlieir duo share of our 
attention in the new prospectus of trade 
we trust will sufficiently appear from a 
perusal of this document. 

“ 8. With reference to the second para- 
gTa{>h of your letter, wc have to state our 
opinion that a fair exposition of grievances 
drawn up by the British merchants of Can. 
ton, accompanied by a request for the 
concession of such privileges to foreign 
traders as would remove those causes of 
complaint, must operate favourably in the 
reception of our representations, and we 
are led to hope that it is the intention of 
the heads of other foreign factories esta¬ 
blished in China to present memorials to 
the government upon the existing disabi¬ 
lities of the trade. We think that such a 
general exposition of the sentiments of 
foreign merchants cannot fail to produce 
conviction upon the minds of the Canton 
authorities, that some material alteration 
must be made in the present system. 

9. With assurances of our cordial co¬ 
operation and support to your interests in 
the discussion now pending with this go¬ 
vernment, we have the honour to be, gen¬ 
tlemen, your most obedient servants, 

“ W. H. C. Plowdcn, William Baynes, 
Charles Millett, J. Bannerman. 

“ Macao, 3d Oct^ 1829.” 


List of IteguIatloiM on selling Cotton. 

Gross price given by the sbop- 

men—bay. Taels 11 5 0 0 0 

Dedurt rustopiary charge for 

brokerage .1 

Shopmens tael really only 9. 

7. 4. Discount on each tael 

1). 2. &, or on 11. 4.2 9 8 4 

Deduction for short weight of 
money a 1. B. p. tael on T. 

11.1.0..1.6. . 19 90 


Mare.... G 9 6 3 
Duties and charges on each 
pccul of cotton :— 

Duty, including charge for 
short weight of money, ex- 

I lenses of the llevcnue 
l<Kird, and premium on 

sycce .2 ft 1 u 

Consex) charge (Hang Vung*) 2 4 0 0 
Charge for chop boats unload¬ 
ing cotton at WhanniOii.... 6 0 0 

Expenses of Ixmt au<l provi¬ 
sions for purser who weighs 
the cottem at Whampoa .. 12 0 

To supply the dcndcncy of 


slippery (smooth) dollars 

and mixed money. I 0 0 

Ilcnt of warehouses for storing 
cotton t . 3 G 0 

1 2 .1 4 :i 


Taels.. 10 2 6 .I 7 

Foreign price 10 


Profft to Hong merchant 2 6 n 7 


Supposing the foreign 
price of cotton to be 


per pecul, taels .10 

and that it is sold to 
the shopmen at.11 .I 


DilTercnce •• IS 

After deducting the duties 
and charges there remains 

II pmflt of.0 2 <i 5 7 

Amount ofdeductions as above! 2 3 4 3 


Diflcrcnce between price to 
imiKirtec and Iloiig mer¬ 
chant, .Taels .. 1 G 0 0 0 


Whenever sales of cotton are made, they 
are at a credit of three months, or 100 
days; if payment be required in one 
montii, or forty days, a discount of three 
mace per pccul is charged by the cotton 
dealers. 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
full value of a ship’s cargo of cotton can 
be made up completely according to the 
amount; it constantly happens that there 
are owing several hundred or several thou¬ 
sand taels. 

Whenever a ship Is secured, the duties 
on miscellaneous articles of import, provi¬ 
sions, household utensils, &c., are paid by 
the security merchant, perhaps several hun¬ 
dred taels, or at least upwards of 100. The 
export duties on the chow-chow chop and 
on miscellaneous goods belonging to the 
sailors are paid by the security merchant, 
if numerous, to the amount of 200 or 3QO 
teals, or at least upwards of lOO taels. 

Of all imported goods cotton is the 
most important article; the several hong 
merchanu who receive cotton from tlic 

* .'’aid to have been the same amount for the 
last Bfty or sixty years. 

t For two or three months at one mace per bale. 
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foreign ships, according to the market 
price, arc desirous of selling at tlic market 
price, hut the cotton ilealcrs do not possess 
the ability. In consequence of the difli- 
culty in selling their goods and the markets 
daily declining, they are really unable to 
receive all the bong merchants’ cotton, so 
that the latter liavc constantly cotton re¬ 
maining unsold. In consequence of fall¬ 
ing prices and great losses of capital, many 
hong merchants have failed and been 
ruined. Kvery body knows this ; every 
body has heard of it. 

Signed by the seven hong merchants 
with their respective marks. 

Taou-kwang, !)th year, 8tli moon, 29tli 
day (26tli Sept., 1829.) 

On each I’carl of Cotton. M.C.C. 

Real duty . t 

Add for snort weight. 1 .I 

Accountant’s fee a Ic G dec. per Ini. Gr. 2 

2 5 

Amount of duty.... 202 
To make up deficiency of weight at the 

IIoppo’s treasury. 3 

0o. do. do, llcvcnuc Bimrd do. . 0 

Bxpcn.ses Of transit to Peking. 1 

Linguist's fee.. 14 

Tsung Scun. 2G 

Aihount in syree .... 255 
Ten per cent, premium on sycce. 2 G 

ToUlMacc.... 2111 

[Then follow an extract from a letter 
from the select committee to the Viceroy 
of Canton, dated 3d Oct., 182'J, inserted 
in vol. i, N, S., p. 220; ami Governor 
Le’s reply, stating that he had referred the 
letter to the Treasurer and Judge fur cx. 
amination.] 

From the British Merchants. 

" Canton, 24th Uct., 1829. 

" W. II. C. Plowden, Esq., President, 
&c., and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen: We have been duly 
honoured with your letter of the 3d inst, 
acknowledging our communication of the 
26tli ult., and beg to return our thanks for 
your cordial support of the interests of 
British commerce in this empire, and for 
your obliging attention in favouring us 
with a copy of your proposals to the go¬ 
vernment for remodelling the system of 
foreign intercourse, which is now so Icnidly 
complained of. 

“ Having, in accordance with the opi¬ 
nion express^ in your eighth paragraph, 
present^ a petition to the Viceroy, soli¬ 
citing relief from the existing grievances, 
we enclose herewitli a copy for your in. 
formation. 

From the unsatisfactory nature of bis 
Excellency's reply, which you will ero 
now have seen in the original Chinese, wc 
aiO confirmed in the belief that effectual 
redress can be looked for only from a con¬ 
tinuance of your good offices in the cause. 
From these, every appearance induces us 
to anticipate the best results. One desira* 
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bic consequence of (he liccoming firmncNS 
whicli you have manifested is already evi¬ 
dent in the altered lone of moderation per¬ 
vading the replies of government to tlie 
representatioHs that have been made. 

*' Separate memorials, evincing the ge¬ 
neral feeling on the occasion, have been 
presented to the grvernment by the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the civilised nations tnid. 
ing to Canton, excepting the Americans, 
whicli cannot fail to have duo weight in 
demonstrating the indisjiensiblc necessity 
of a change. 

“ We shall endeavour, as favourable 
opportunities occur, to procure and lay 
before you a statement of the customary 
charges on the most important articles of 
import. But in the present state of public 
excitement, while the motive of inquiry 
must be obvious to every Chinese, it is not 
likely that wo can make any addition to 
the knowledge already possessed on the 
subject. We find, on the contrary, a very 
gcncnil disposition to qualify and' vary in¬ 
formation formerly obtained, and which, 
as the object in view was less apparent, we 
are more disposed to rely on. Wc liavc 
the honour to be, gentlemen, your most 
obedient servants.” 

(Signatures same as to former letter.) 

Governor Le, in reply to the commit- 
tee’s suggestions of Oct. 3d, dated Nov. 
10, received Nov. 12, 1829. 

*• Lv, Member of the Military Board, 
Governor of Canton, &c., to all the hong 
merchants for their lull iiifurmation. 

“ It appears on record that the Isiiglisli 
Chief, Plowden, and others, presented se¬ 
veral suggestions concerning commerce, 
which I cominandcd llic Treasurer and 
Judge of Canton to deliberate about, and 
state clearly to me the result, that I might 
examine, and decide. Tliosc officers liav- 
ing met, deliberated, and reported, Uiey 
say, 

1. Substantial merchants not being 
allowed to retire is a regulation reported 
to the Emperor by a former Governor, 
Pak, and received the Imperial sanction. 
At present, if that which the said Cliicf 
requests were granted, that hung ineriliants 
might retire, tlien, as there are at present 
but seven houses, if the substantial mer¬ 
chants were .allon ed to make pretexts, and 
retire from business, then there would re¬ 
main only a few embarrassed houses, which 
would occasion failure of the revenue, and 
foreign debts could not be paid; w|iicK 
would involve in trouble persons from re¬ 
mote parts. Hiat which is requested it is 
decidedly difficult to grant. If, indeed, 
hereafter, a great many new merchants bo 
made, and tlicy are all sulistantiql and in¬ 
telligent, and should any of the old mer¬ 
chant^ be really incapable of transacting 
business, then fficy may petition the Go¬ 
vernor and Hoppo, and beg to retire, wait, 
ing for an answer, which they must obey. 
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** 2, As to what is said, tliat substantial 
men will not become hong merchants, be¬ 
cause they become subjected to insult and 
extortion, by the Hoppo’s secretary, clerks, 
&c., and are required to pay a fee, we 
find that concerning an invitation to be¬ 
come new merchants, the Governor has 
already issued an intensely urgent edict, 
commanding the several hong merchants 
themselves to invite, persuade, and induce 
some to fill die situation. Moreover, he 
commanded them to avail themselves of 
the time of his being acting lloppo, and 
lie would dispense with all fees, and not 
allow any of his servants to extort a can- 
dareen, or a cash. This is what all the 
hong merchants know. And hereafter, 
when the new Hoppo receives the seals, 
he will, no doubt, strictly enjoin his ser¬ 
vants and clerks that they are not allowed 
to extort money. 

3. Another topic adverted to in the 
representation sent in is, that Cluin-qua’s 
hong should not be allowed to fail. VVe 
find that Lew-ching-shoo of Tung-sliang 
hong has already been written for by an 
ofiicial communication sent by the Gover¬ 
nor to the Foo-yuen of Giianwuy province 
to bring him up, and forward him to Can¬ 
ton. It is right to wait till the day when 
Lew-ching-shoo arrives, and then contrive 
and manage. 

*' 4. Again; it is suggested that tlic 
new made hong merchants should not pay 
the debts of other hongs that fail. Wc 
find that an imperial order has been re¬ 
ceived sanctioning the making of merchants 
with the security of one or two existing 
merchants. Hereafter, should a failure 
occur, only those who became sureties, 
will be required to pay for tlie others. 
The merchants who did not become sure¬ 
ties, will not have to regard, or be anxious 
about it; but tlie fixed law is that foreign 
merchants shall deal only with hong mer¬ 
chants, and Uiey are by no means alloucd 
to lend money to hong merchants. In all 
barter transactions, let the foreign mer¬ 
chant, at the close of the year, when buy¬ 
ing and selling afiairs are completed, him¬ 
self report clearly to the Hoppo, whether 
or not the hong merchants owe him mo¬ 
ney, and let every hong merchant report to 
the Hoppo distinctly whether or not he is 
in debt—giving a bond to that effect, to 
be examined and produced as evidence: 
tliey must not, as heretofore, when ships 
quit the port, va^ely assert that they are 
not indebted, and so slur over the business. 
After this consultation, in obedience to 
orders, shall have been reported, if any 
hong fail, let it be ascertained whether the 
foreign claim had been reported to govern¬ 
ment, and if so, then according to law 
let the debt be paid: and if an appeal be 
made to government against the creditor, 
let it be disregarded. As to the foreign 
merchant, who in disobedience of the laws, 


secretly lends money to hong merchants, 
let no prosecution for recovery be allowed, 
and no doubt that will eradicate the'evil of 
foreign merchants giving unlimited credit 
to hong merchants. 

“ 5. Again; it is said that the bong 
merchants must pay off entirely what they 
owe: if not, tliey must be required, on 
that day, to state publicly, that all men 
may know how much they owe, &c. As 
to debts owing by hong merchants to fo- 
reigners, whether they shall be prosecuted 
for or not, must be decided by the pre¬ 
ceding regulations; at present, what debts 
arc owing by hong merchants to foreign 
merchants no government office bos the 
means of knowing. It will lie right to 
order the foreign merchants and the hong 
merchiints to make up their accounts, and 
report the same to the Hoppo’s office to be 
there examined. If the hong merchants 
defer long in paying, then may the foreign 
merchant be allowed to prosecute for pay¬ 
ment. If hereafter otlier debts be incurred, 
let a distinction be made and the affair 
managed according to thp new regula¬ 
tions. 

“ C- Again; it is said that for the hong 
debts, B small per centage will be suffi¬ 
cient, &c. For the hongs which have 
already failed, owing money to foreigners, 
heretofore, application is made to al| the 
merchants, who annually from the Consoo 
Charges, pay according to the amount. If 
new hong merchants be made, it will be 
right that they also should pay—since for 
the bongs that have already failed, indebt¬ 
ed to foreigners, a certain number of years 
has been fixed in which to pay the whole 
amount; if again a small deduction be 
made it will necessarily protract the time, 
and prevent the practicability of paying off 
in the number of years originally fixed, 
which will be still more inexpedient for the 
foreign merchant,—it is right to continue 
tlie old rule. 

_ “ 7. Again; it is said the imperial dii- 
ticssliould be levied daily, and paid within 
five days, &c. We find that the woollens, 
camlets, and other goods imported, are 
landed by the foreign merchant, and stored 
up in the foreign factories. If sometimes 
the price falls a few days, how can he sell 
his goods ? Beside, the melting and form¬ 
ing pure silver to pay the duties re¬ 
quires a few days: if the period of pay¬ 
ing the duties be too short, it will be 
attended with a great many inconve. 
nience& Hereafter, it will be right to 
require tlie duties to be paid witliin twenty 
days from the day of examining the goods. 
Goods sent to Canton often arrive without 
the owner arriving at the same time. When 
the goods arrive first, let the captain of the 
said ship and the appropriate foreign mer¬ 
chant be responsible for the duties. As 
to foreign merchants, who store up their 
goods in the foreign factories, aftw they 
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have done »o, if the goods be sold to a perhaps, fall into disputes about the in> 

hong merchant, the duties shall be paid by crease or diminution of the price, and dis- 

the hong merchant, according to tlic time turbancc be occcasioned. 'ITic.rcquest now 
limited. If they arc not yet sold to a hong made that security merchants and licensed 
merchant, and the period for paying the compradors be dispensed with, it is inez- 
duties has arrived, the foreign merchant pedient to grant. As to what is said that 
will be required to pay over the duties to when compradors request a license, a great 
the security merchant, at tlie limited time. deal of money is required, it is right to 
8. Again; it is said tliat the foreign order an investigation into the subject, 
merchant should be allowed to rent ware* What is proper to be done away with, lot 
houses, &c. We find tliat import cargo, it be forthwith done away with, and what 
whether the hong merchant has fixed the is proper to be diminished Im forthwith 
price or not, is all delivered and stored up diminished, and no extortion Im again per^ 
in the security merchant’s warehouse, mitted. Further, order the hong mcr. 
Woollens and camlets being very valuable chants occasionally to stick up against the 
commodities, before the price is fixed with consoo-huusc a list of the market price of 
the bong merchant, they arc stored up in provisions, for the information of all fo. 
the foreign factories. Now the cliief dc- reign merchants. Then if compradors 
sires himself to rent warehouses, to store make an exorbitant dcm.md for tlie price 
goods in. Since, however, it docs not ac- of things, the foreign merchant may him. 
cord with former regulations, and It is self refuse to give it. 
apprehended connexions would be formed “ lO. Again; it is said that foreign ships 
with traitorous Chinese and disturbances entering the port, the fees and charges of 
created, where it would he difficult for the all the government offices must he dimi- 
hong merchant to search and examine, nished, and for the remainder that it is 
that which is requested, decidedly cannot proper to levy, they should be according ta 
be done. His paying the duties himself is the size of the ship. We find that wlicq 
also a subject, concerning which it is use- foreign ships entering the port, the mea* 
less to deliberate. Hut goods stored in a surement fee being divided into three 
hong merchant’s warehouse, if before the classes, is a fixed regulation of long stand, 
price be fixed, the foreign merchant say ing, how tlien can wc deliberate on dimi- 
clcarly the money must be paid before the nisliing it? The enter ])ort fee is the same 
goods be removed, and the hong merchant on all ships, wlicther large or small. There 
clandestinely sells them, and does not pay is here unavoidably a want of discriinina. 
tlie money for them, then the case will not tion, but tliis is a regulation which has 
be difTerciit from robbing and selling them, existed ever since the reign of Yung-ching, 
and the foreign merchant will be allowed and has been acted on for more than a 
to give information to government and hundred years, and mutual tranquillity 
prosecute for the recovery of the money has been preserved thus long. I'be money, 
according to law. Still let the hong mer. as it is levied on the ships, is fo.*warded to 
chant he ordered, tliat when he has com- tiic board of revenue at Pekin, and is by no 
pleted the purchase of tlie cargo of any means receivedby tlie government officers of 
foreign ship, he sliali report the same to the province of Canton. Now the said chief 
the lloppo’s office to be preserved on re. requests that a distinction should be mode 
cord. between large and small vessels in levying 

9. Again ; it is said that neither sc- the fee; but this is taking a long-fixed 
curity merchants nor compradors need be regulation and abruptly expecting it to bo 
used, &c. We find that heretofore the altered, and this implies changeablcn&ss, 
law has been, that foreign ships entering Beside, this business must necessarily be 
the port, they must throw themselves on a reported to the emperor, and his pleasure 
hong merchant, to become security for rcijuestcd to deliver the question to the 
them, 'file security merchant requests board for dieir consideration. Whether it 
government to measure them, that they may be granted or denied, cannot prc. 
may unload, and all the duties and affairs viously be known. Moreover, suppose the 
of the said ship, coming in and going out board docs agree to diminish Uie charge, 
of the port and requesting a port clearance, and receive his Majesty’s sanction to do 
roust bo managed by the security mcr- so, still tiic foreign ships of other nations 
chant. The security merchant must also have this year all paid according to the old 
examine whether the ship has on board or regulation, and made every possible dis¬ 
not proliibited cargo. Unless security patch in taking down cargo and quitting 
merchants be employed, there is no person the port; the English alone, one nation’s 
to make responsible, which, on many ac- merchant ships, have delayed; if at last 
counts, is very inexpedient. Also the ap- they obtain a diminution, it will be ma- 
pointmentof compradors for foreign iner- naging in two ways, and will not be view- 
chants, and giving them a license to act ingall with equal benevolence. It will be 
through the Tung-cbe of Macao, it Is to right tliat this year foreign sliips of all obt 
purchase provisions for the foreigners. If tions in one manner, pay the duties ac- 
compradors be not appointed, then fo- cording to usage. AHerwards^ whether 
reigners dealing with the natives will, the present fee shall be diminishied, ac- 
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cording to the size of tlic vessel, after an 
imperial order has been reciuested, the 
board deliberated and reported, if his Ma¬ 
jesty grariously sanction it, it will be 
right to commence on the day in the 10th 
year of Taou.Kwang, on which the board’s 
answer is received, and-in obedience thereto 
levy a smaller sum. 

11. As to what is said, that the mea¬ 
surement charge should be paid by the 
ship’s captain to a government officer at 
the time of measurement, and a receipt he 
given to the captain, &c. We find that 
the measurement of foreign ships, and 
other charges, have been heretofore ma¬ 
naged by the hong merchants, and fo¬ 
reigners were not originally required to 
hold any intercourse with government offi. 
cers. It is right to continue the old rule. 

1 2, Thus the aflair comes before me 
the governor, and examining the result of 
the deliberations on all the several topics, 
they all appear equitable and suitable. 

Besides publishing by proclamation this 
decision, T order the hong merchants, in 
obedience hereto, to take the sevend de¬ 
cisions resolved on, and enjoin them on 
the English nation’s chief I’iowdcn, and 
the others, and also on tlic foreigners of 
every nation, that they may yield obe¬ 
dience thereto. Oppose not! These arc 
my commands! 

Taou-Kwaxg, 9tli ycai', 10th moon, 
14th day. 

MISCKLLAMEOUS. 

His excellency Lc, the magistrate, has 
issued a proclamation concerning English 
country sliips, the purport of whicli is, 
that any entering the port of Canton must 
pledge herself to take an export cargo 
before she is allowed to sell lier import 
goods, or, as the custom is here, get any 
native merchant to become surety for her. 
What we have said on another occasion, 
about tlie system of responsibility, one for 
another, among the civilians and people, 
is tenaciously adhered to in foreign com¬ 
merce. Any foreign vessel entering the 
port must have a native hong mercliant to 
be security to government for the conduct 
of the said riiip’s officers and crew. No 
ship can ** open her hatches,” as they say, 
till she be secured—t. e. till some native 
becomes surety for her. And unless a 
country ship on entering tiic port engage 
to take from a hong merchant an export 
cargo on whicli duties may be levied, she 
shall not be secured, nor, of course, 
allowed to trade in the Port of Canton, 
but dial], by tbe power of government, be 
expelled. 

Another order issued by His Excellency 
Le, is that no native shall go to the foreign 
factories, excepting hong merchants, and 
Bnsuists, because it is supposed Chinese 
traitors, disaffected to the Tartar dynasty 
bold intercourse with foreigners and 
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thwart, by revealing secrets, the purposes 
of government. The police and hong 
merchants and linguists are required, as 
tiiey must answer for it, to keep a sharp 
look out on foreigners, and give informa¬ 
tion of any traitorous intercourse. The 
document does not make any exception 
even in favour of tailors and shoemakers 
who visit the abodes of’foreigners.— 
Canton Reg, Sep. 18. 

Notwithstanding the existing state of 
matters between the select committee and 
the Chinese, which so deeply interests tbe 
tea merchants, they arc unwilling to lower 
their prices, and will not supply the 
American merchants below the rates of the 
season cstabli.>>lied by tlic hong merchants. 
The tea merchants conclude that ten vmst 
be had, and seem confident in their expec¬ 
tations of trade with the Company being 
soon resumed.— Dee. 12. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Siijrrcnie Court, 6 October.—‘Thompson 
V. Willet. Tills was an action brought by 
a passenger on board the brig Faith, from 
England to Sydney, against the master of 
tliat vessel on the voyage, to recover 
damages for trespass and false imjirison- 
mciit. The damages were laid at .EKXX). 
'Hie following are the facts of the case, as 
stated by the plaintiil”s counsel and wit¬ 
nesses;—'rhe plaintiff came out to the 
colony many years ago as a free settler, 
and received from Governor Marquarie 
the largest grant of land whicli it was cus¬ 
tomary to bestow on emigrants, namely2.';(X) 
acres. On this he resided for a consi¬ 
derable time till lie abandoned his rural 
pursuits, and leaving his farm under the 
management of another person, commenced 
a merchant. He returned to the colony, 
after making two visits to England, in the 
vessel of which the defendant was master, 
and which contained only three or four 
passengers. He paid tbe sum of £10 for 
ills passage. The plaintiff on several occa¬ 
sions felt obliged to complain of the bad 
fare, and thereby engendered a bad feeling 
towards him on the part of the defendant, 
who very shortly after the commencement 
of tile voyage gave out amongst the crew 
and passengers that the plaintiff was a run¬ 
away convict. In July, a dispute took 
place between Thompson and the Captain, 
on tile former complaining of the heat, 
when the latter struck the former, put him 
in irons, and once threatened to shoot him. 
He subsequently confined him in the tran- 
some-locker, “ a miserable dog-hole in the 
stem-sheet, about five feet long, three feet 
high, and two feet wide at the bottom, 
without a ray of light, except through the 
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chinks of the boards, which also admitted 
the water when that part of the vessel 
dippctl, full of centipedes, rock-roaches, 
and other vermin, with whicli the ship 
abounded; liandcutTed, and in leg irons, 
and conftned to a roll of several fathoms of 
chain attached to a ring driven for the pur¬ 
pose into a beam, was this miserable man 
locked up during the remainder of the 
voyage, a period of live or six weeks, his 
only food being miserable musty biscuit 
and the leavings of the sailors in the fore, 
castle. Once only in the twenty-four hours 
was he liberated for the purposes of nature, 
and that only fur five minutes, when a 
bucket was introduced to his dungeon. 
'File mattress on which he lay, and which 
was perfectly new at the commencement 
of the voyage, was completely rotted from 
under him from the sea-water and other 
causes.’* 

Among the witnesses was Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, searcher of Customs. “ I boarded 
the Faith on her arrival here almut the 
cull or 11th of August last, and got a Ii.st 
of the passengers; amongst them was the 
name of Mr. Thompson ; I said 1 wished 
to see him, and defendant replied that he 
was in irons in the after part of the vessel: 

1 was then taken to the place where be 
was; it was a very small locker, which 
was fastened up with a padlock ; when it 
was opened, I saw plaintilT extended on 
his back in a very miserable plight; he 
had not been shaved for a very long time, 
and .'iltogetlicr 1 never saw any one in so 
wretched a condition ; be had not room to 
sit upright; J should be very sorry to 
have a dog of mine confined in such a 
place as I found plaintiff; defendant at 
first showed some unwillingness that 1 
should sec plaintiff; his face was covered 
witli beard and filth, and the stench of the 
place where he was confined was such that 
I was glad to get away from it as soon as 
I could.” 

Dr. Bland said, I was called upon to 
see plaintiff the latter end of August or 
beginning of September; 1 found him 
physically and mentally low, and I thought 
a little deranged ; I could not comprehend 
the case at first, until 1 heard of die pre¬ 
vious treatment he bad received; 1 was 
informed that he bad been performing se¬ 
veral mad pranks, and 1 recommended that 
he should be watched.” 

On the part of the defendant it was 
contended that the plaintifTs conduct on 
board the Failh was of the most provoking 
description, and that the defendant was 
justified in keeping him in confinement to 
avoid his violence. 

The defendant’s brother, Mr. Adam, a 
passenger, and Mrs. Clementson, the fe¬ 
male passenger, were then examined; they 
said that the plaintiff had made several 
attacks upon the defendant, and had been 
forgiven by him upon his promise not to 


offend again. A suspicion, they said, was 
generally entertained tliat he was in col¬ 
lusion with the crew, and intended to take 
the ship. The suspicion was afterwards 
strengthened, when it was discovered that 
the crew bad taken the irons off. Mr. 
Adam said, that during the remainder of 
the voyage the defendant and himself 
always kept a loaded pistol and a sword 
by the licdsidc, and the doors of their berths 
locked. 

The Chi^ Justice summed up the evi¬ 
dence. lie observed, that it was after tho 
plaintiff had been transferred to the place 
called the transoinc-locker, that a series of 
facts opeiiml upon the Court the most extra¬ 
ordinary that ever came under his lionour’s 
notice. A free man coming out to this 
colony, paying ;£70 for his passage, to be 
locked np, loaded with chains, and treated 
altogether in the manner which had been 
detiiiled in evidence. It is a case, said his 
honour, which calls upon the defendant to 
account in the strongest manner for his 
acts, and to show that no less degree of 
confinement would have insured die safety 
of the ship. 

The assessors in a few minutes returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff—damages .£500. 

On the 9th of October, the trial of 
Captain Wright, of tlie 39th Iteg. came 
on for the alleged murder of Patrick 
Clinch, a convict, at Norfolk Island, on 
the 20th of Octolwr, 1827. Clinch, some 
days previous to the affair, had absconded 
from the settlement, and while at large, 
had made some de.spcratc attempts on the 
lives of several people, and while Captain 
Wright was walking out, Clinch made an 
attempt upon his life. A few days after, 
while sitting in the government-house, a 
noise was heard, and the guard was called 
out, and Captain Wright, with a party, 
went to ascertain the cause, when it was 
found to be occasioned by an attempt 
made by Clinch on the hospital. In pur¬ 
suing him he was severely wounded, and 
eventually shot deed. Tlie case for the 
prosecution, which was conducted by Mr. 
Wentworth, was scarcely closed, when tlie 
jury without hesitation, returned a vcr^ct 
of not guilty. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Simn River .The highly wrought ex¬ 
pectations which the people in England 
have formed of Westcro Australia, have, 1 
regret to say, caused disappointment in 
some quarters as to the quality of the soil 
here. Still the settlement Im advanced 
at a most rapid rate. Of the interior of 
the country our knowledge is most imper¬ 
fect, and the mountains still remain tp he 
explored and crossed. The banks of the 
rivers up to these mountains afford the 
richest soil and most luxuriant vegetation, 
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and a}>out 500,000 acres aro already ap¬ 
portioned. Another river of considerable 
size, has been discovered twenty-five miles 
to the southward of Cockburn Sound, and 
n party is now on its way to explore it.— 
iMer, dated, Nov- 22. 

l)y a letter recently received from the 
New Settlement, at Swan.Iliver, it ap¬ 
pears that Mr. Benton, a native of Win¬ 
chester, is busily employed there, to a 
j;rcat extent, in erecting houses, on a plan 
for which he has obtained a patent, of 
wooden blocks, fastened without nails; 
and that from the powerful saw-mills 
which he has erected, he is enabled to 
work the wood to such advantage, as to 
undertake the erection of houses at less 
than half the usual charges in Kngland. 
He has also fifty or sixty men employed 
us brick-makers and earthenware manu¬ 
facturers of every description. 

Coal m VuH Diemen's JAtnd .—Aper son 
who has been formerly employed in the 
colleries in Staffordshire arrived in town 
in the course of this week, with some spe¬ 
cimens of fine coal dug of a ravine situate 
on the Wallaby creek, three or four miles 
from Jerusalem, twelve from Oatlands, 
and seventeen or eighteen from Richmond. 
Several competent judges have examined 
this coal, and admit tliat it is of a very 
superior quality. It burns very clear and 
is valuable fur all domestic ])urposcs. 
The mine itself is very large, and a cart 
may proceed to it on an easy rosid about a 
mile in length, reckoning fn>m the main 
road between Oatlands and Jerusalem. 
The Wallaby creek is dry during the 
greater part of the year, and at other 
times empties itself into the coal river. 
I’ersons 'who have resided ten or twelve 
years in the neighbourhood had not no¬ 
ticed this mine, although some of them 
had made diligent search for coal mines up 
tile river, having often picked up pieces of 
coal down the river. In their researches 
tliey followed the course of the river up¬ 
wards, but it never struck them to examine 
the creek, and thus this particular mine 
had escaped notice. Constable Hopkins, 
of the Oatlands Field Police, who was 
lately stationed at Drummond’s hut at 
Jerusalem, in taking one of his daily 
rounds with another person of the name of 
Nowlan, accidentally came upon the Wal¬ 
laby creek immediately opposite the coal 
mine, and on examination found the coal 
of a superior description. Hopkins lost 
no time in communicating the nature of 
his discovery to the proper authorities, and 
we understand that tlie' StafTordsliire man, 
above alluded to, has brought with him 
to town a small bag of coal from this mine 
for the inspection of his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor. It is situated in 
Harington parish, Oatlands. tts breadth 
fronting the creek is about 400 feet, its 
depth from the roof to the floor of the 


bed, or seam, many feet.—Jioburt Town 
Courier, Aug. 20. 


ifllauritiutf* 

Recent Mauritius papers contain the 
report of a public meeting of the principal 
inhabitants, held at Port Louis, on the 
30th of November, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the propriety of bringing an ac¬ 
tion against the proprietors of the Ijondon 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, for a scries of 
alleged libels against the slave-owners of 
that island; and also to consult on the 
best means of opposing the measures re¬ 
commended by the commissioners of par¬ 
liamentary inquiry, those measures being 
looked upon by the slave-owners of the 
Mauritius not only as tending to produce 
grefit prejudice and inconvenience among 
themselves, but moreover as dangerous in 
their execution. A public subscription 
was determined upon to defray the ex¬ 
penses which are to be incurred by tho 
prosecution of the Anti Slavery Rejwrter, 
and a petition to Sir George Murray was 
agreed to, exposing the objections of the 
Mauritius colonists to the measures re¬ 
commended by the parliamentary commis¬ 
sioners. The governor had Issued a pro¬ 
clamation for a new registry of slaves to be 
made at the beginning of the present year, 
the two years s]>ecified by the order in 
council since the last census having ex. 
pired. 

arape of 

By an account of exports from the 
colony, in the South j^rican Observer, of 
Feb. 14tb, it appears that tlie colonial pro¬ 
duce exported to Great Britain in the last 
three quarters of 1829, amounted in value 
to to other places ii^l5,883. 

The Cape Gazette of the 5th of February 
has published an ordinance of the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, authorizing the Phi¬ 
lanthropic Society to purchase slaves for 
the purpose of manumission, and to ap¬ 
prentice the same for a term not exceeding 
the period at which they shall attain the 
age of eighteen years. The heat bad been 
latterly excessive at the Cape. In several 
shady situations the thermometer is said to 
have been at 97°. A great quantity of 
grain and other produce was daily making 
its appearance at Cape Town, and gene¬ 
rally obtained high prices. From the 1st. 
of January to the 8th of February of the 
present year, about 16,000 muids of wheat 
had been brought there. The general 
average price for January was Rds. IS? 
5 4. In the South African Directory for 
1830, a list is given of the civil pensioners 
at the Cape, with the amount of pension 
allowed to each. Tlie whole together forms 
an annual expenditure of j^5,992. * 
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REGISTER. 


(Hralcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SALARIES or ABSENT STAFF OFFICERS. 

Fort'WiUiam, AW. SO, 1829.—It having 
come under the notice of Government, 
that the Regulation of the 15th Sept. 1321, 
relative to tlie allowance of officers on 
leave of absence, whether regimental or in 
stairemployment, db not provide for every 
contingency which may occur, where offi¬ 
cers on staffi are associated in departments, 
the Governor-General in Council has been 
pleased to lay down the following Rule in 
continuation of the former Regulation 

That, when an officer at tlie head of a 
department, or an officer holding the ap¬ 
pointment of deputy in a department, 
shall proceed on leave of absence, the iiu 
dividual nomimiteiL by government to 
officiate in the superior grade, shall, if in 
the same department, be entitled to draw 
one-half of his own salary, and the for¬ 
feited moiety of the salary of the absentee; 
and when, under such circumstances, it 
may he deemed necessary by government 
to bring an extra officer into the depart¬ 
ment, the officer thus temporarily em¬ 
ployed shall be allowed the undrawn half 
salary of the deputy or the assistant as the 
case may be. 

In those cases where it may be consi. 
dcred necessary to employ any extra offi¬ 
cers in the department, the undrawn half 
salary becomes a saving to the state. 

NEW PATTERN CHACO. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dee, 3,1829.— 
Tlie Commander-in-chief, is pleased to 
direct, that the new pattern Chaco shall be 
adopt^ by the European officers of In¬ 
fantry; its introduction, however, will 
take place gradually, and as the caps now 
in wear require to be replaced. 

SECOND NUSSEEREB BATTALION. 

Fart WiUiam, Dec 6, 1829.--The Go- 
veroor-genenii in council has been pleased 
to resolve on disbanding the Second Nus- 
sceree battalion, which measure is to have 
efiect from the l$t February 1830. 

All men of the corps, who may not 
have been six years in the service, are to 
be discharged from the date specified, and 
in addition to all arrears wliich may be 
due, a donation of six months pay will be 
allowed to each individual thus disposed of. 

'llie naUve commissioned, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, buglers, and privates, whose 
period of service exceeds six years, and 
who are natives of the Nepaul territory, 
jlsiat. Jour, N. S. Vol. 2. No.$. 


are to be transferred in equal portions to 
the First Nussecrcc and the Sirmoor bat¬ 
talion, allowing a preference of corps to 
officers and men, as far as tlieir inclina¬ 
tions can be consulted, unless they should 
prefer taking service in any of the regl. 
ments of tlie line,—should any of the 
parties prefer taking their discharge to 
being transferred, they will be allowed the 
donation of six months pay, in addition to 
their arrears. 

The men of all ranks who may be in 
excess to the complement of the corps to 
which they shall be transferred, are to be 
returned supernumerary, until they become 
effective by casualties, or may be otherwise 
disposed of. 

KUMAOON BATTALION. 

Fort William, Dec. 6, 1829.—The go¬ 
vernment deem it expedient to revise the 
establishment of the Kumaoon Battalion, 
and to determine that, until further order, 
it shall consist of eight companies, the 
strength of each company being one soo- 
bador, one jemadar, five havildars, five 
naicks, one bugler, and eighty sepoys. 

SUPPLY OF STORES. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 11, 1829. 
—In consequence of the abolition of tlie 
Diiiapore magazine and the Kurnaul de¬ 
pot, the corps and detachments which have 
heretofore been dependent on the former, 
will be supplied from Chunar, with ex¬ 
ception to the Ramghur battalion, which 
will indent on the arsenal of Fort VVilliam, 
and those which drew their stores from 
Kurnaul will hencefortli be dependent on 
the Delhi magazine. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

Fort William, Dec. 19, 1829—The post 
allowance heretofore granted, of twenty- 
five rupees per mensem, to the officers in 
command at Katlinger, Adjygurh, Calpee 
or Humeerpore, and Dwarka, is to be 
abolished from the first proximo, the duty 
for which this allowaifce was sanctioned 
being provided for in the grant of twenty- 
five rupees per mensem to all officers in 
command of detachments of two or more 
companies of the line, to which no adju¬ 
tant is attached. 

Tlie allowance of sixty rupees per men. 
sem, drawn by the station staff at AI. 
morab, under the authority of G. O. of 
the 25tli Sept. 1819, is to be discontinued 
from the first proximo. 

The allowance of thirty rupees per men¬ 
sem for a writer, and twenty rupees for 
candles and stationary, authorized to bo 
(N) 
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drawn by tlie officer commanding Uie ar¬ 
tillery detacliment at Allahabad, in govern- 
ment G. O. of the 26th Aug. 18I4, is to 
cease from the date of the publication of 
the present order at that station. 

The allowance of one hundred rupees 
per mensem, at present passed to the sur¬ 
geon in medical charge of the stafT at 
Berhampore, is to be reduced to thirty 
rupees, from the ‘first proximo, the latter 
being the rate of compensation for the duty 
referred to at all o^icr Brtghde stations 
Vinder this presidency. 

KSTABUSIIMhNTS WITH LOCAL HORSK. 

Fm-l iruiiam, Dec. 19, 1829 .—the Go- 
vcrnor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct that the forge establishment attached 
to regiments of local horse be paid up and 
discharged on the publication of the present 
order at stations respectively, and that the 
allowance for iron and charcoal sliall be 
discontinued, 'liic four hurkariis allowed 
in sucti corps are also to be discliarged, 
and llic complement of hand bhecstees will, 
from the same date, be reduced to eight 

V'ith each corps. 

' - 

ironsR ARTILLSKV IlKlHiT AND BIDIKO 
SCHOOL AT nUM ncM. 

Foil William, Dec. 19, 1829,—The Go¬ 
vernor. General in Council has been pleased 
to resolve, that the liorse artillery ilepbt 
nnd riding-school at Dum Diim shall be 
abolished from tlie 1st Feb. 1830, from 
■which date all commissioned, non-commis. 
•sioned officers and privates attached to the 
■institution, will return to their regimental 
jduty, and the native establishments con- 
■oected with it Will be paid up and dis¬ 
charged. The horses are to be made over 
,to the commissariat, and all public stores, 
mfter being reported u^aon by n committee 
«f survey, to be return^ into magazines. 


ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS GENKRAI. OF 
DIVISION. 


• Fort William, Dec. 26, 1829.—The Go- 
.vernor-General in Council is pleased, at 
■ihe recommendation of liis Exc. (be Com. 
maiider.in-cliief, to confer the designation 
of Assistant Adjutant General of Division 
on the undermentioned four deputy assis¬ 
tant adjutants general, but without any 
increase to their present allowances 


Cept. I>. D. Anderson, deputy asststant a^ 
A ant general of Siihlnd division of army. 

Cant. P. Cralgie, deputy assistant adjutant geni 
M of Meefut division of army. 

Capt. J. H. Mackinlay. deputy assistant adit 
-tint g««tal of Cawnpore division of anny. 


. Cnrt. W. James, deputy aisMant adjutant ge- 
ueralof ■Saugor dlvisidzi w army. 


pline has been, fur the last four years, a 
primary object of bis solicitude; whose 
'exertions and gallantry he has witnessed ; 
whose interests, consequently, can never be 
foreign to him; gladly avails himself of 
this last opportunity of recording his testi¬ 
mony to its frequently acknowledged merit, 
and to the claim it has established, by its 
conduct and its services, to tlie gratitude 
of its country. 

2. Alive, as lie must ever be, to every 
incident or change by which its prospects 
may be affected, it is a source of the highest 
satisfactiou lo hiiia, that he resigns his com - 
‘mand into the hands Of an officer, whose 
public life and character affiird the surest 
pledge of the spirit in which the honourable 
trust will be received, and of the manner 
in which its responsible duties will be dis¬ 
charged. 

3. Contrasting, as of late he has had 
opportunities of doing, the acruracy, the 
precision, and, above all, the facility with 
wliicli the prescribed field movements are 
^t present executed, with the occasional 
unsteadiness of the men, and the more fre¬ 
quent want of self-confiiloMCc and self- 
possession which he could not but notice, 
on the part of commanding officers of corps 
nnd brigades, at the more early period of 
his command, Lord Coniherincrc congra¬ 
tulates the .srmy on this obvious and essen¬ 
tial improvement; and if, on recollecting 
tlic pleasure he had In endeavouring to 
promote it, they should ascribe somewhat 
of it to his attention and encouragement, 
it will gratify him to associate the discharge 
of so important a part of Ins duty with the 
necessary result of their zealous and per¬ 
severing exertions. 

4. Where all liave so faithfully and so 
zealously discharged the duties of their 
Tospectivo situations, it would be invidious 
to particularize individuals; but Lord 
Combermere cannot pass by the name of 
the chief of the staff, to whose iinruinffling 
Attention to the arduous duties of Ms most 
important and responsible office, 'and the 
ability and impartiality with Which be tiAs 
•carried on those functions, the Commander, 
iii-chief and the service in general ate'so 
iniicli indebted, without placing upon re¬ 
cord his acknowledgement of the merito¬ 
rious services of Colonel Pagan. 

5. Tlie Commander-in-chief now ukes 
leave of the army, whose suhordiifAtityn, 
general conduct, and achievements, lie will 
have so much pride in recollecting, with 
the expression of his warmest Wishes for 
their welfare and prosperity, and with the 
assurance that he can never cease to tAe 
the most lively interest in'their happiness 
and success. 


UBIOMATION or LOAD COMBfellSnRK. 
Hettd-Quarten, OdtMta, Jim. 1, 1830. 
mn Cornmander-itr-^ief, on iiesign. 
teg the vainiiland of an-army, wboM disci¬ 


NEW ctosMAsrakR-iN-Csnr. 

Fort W^m, Jan. I, ISiSa'—General 
^*»e Bight Hon. George Ramtuy, Bert of 
Dalhdukie, Kbignt Grahd Cross of tfie 
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niO!>t bonoifr4bl« M^j^ary Ocder of tliu 
BhUh bavivtg bvm appqiutcd hy th« lion, 
tbe Court of Directors in (iipir general 
letter in tl>« pultlic departmeut^ dated the 
ad April, 18i2i), to be Conunaiider-iii-ckief 
of all tbe Company's forces in India, and 
also to be a member of tita Supreme 
Council at Fort William, Uio Company’s 
order and the commission eppoilntiitg 
General die Earl of Dalliousle are now 
read. 

The oaths of office being administered 
to General the Earl of Dalhousie, he tnlte^ 
his seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council of Fort William. Ordered, that 
a salute of seventeen guns from die ram¬ 
parts of Fort William, and three vollies of 
small arms by the troops in garrison, ba 
fired on Iho occasion. Ordered, that tlm 
appointment of General the Earl of Ihil- 
bousie be communicated to the army in 
general orders, and that tbe commission 
constituting him Commander-in-chief be 
read, with the usual ceremonies to die 
troops in garrison, and at the difierent 
stations of the army. 

Ordered, that all returns of (he army be 
^de in tlie usual manner to General die 
Earl of ll^ousie, as Commander-in- 
chief. 

H«ad-(jmrlcrs, CatcuUa, Jan. 1, IB.IO.— 
General the liiglit lion, the Earl of Dnl- 
bousie, on assuming the command wliicli 
has been intrusted to him, desires to assure 
tile army in linlia that be is impressed 
'with a bigii sense of its merit, and that lie 
fully appreciates the grounds on which its 
reputation rests. 

To maintain, if possible to improve, its 
discipline, and to chcrisli and keep alive 
every honourable feeling by wliicb it is 
distinguished, will be the object of his 
constant anibitiun. 

In bis anxious endeavours to discharge 
the trust committed to him, he relies on 
the exertions of all who are called on to 
act under his comm.md, particularly on die 
zealous co-operation of the general officers 
in charge of divisions or brigades of the 
army, and of officers commanding regi¬ 
ments. 

Ills Excellency is pleased to direct that 
all reports and correspondence relative to 
bis Majesty'-s or the Hon. Company's 
forces shall be addressed, as heretofore, to 
tbe didereiit departments at head-quarters. 

. All orders issued under tbe authority of 
his Excellency’s predecessor, General the 
{light Hon. Lord Combertnere, are to 
remain in force, together with suoh instruc¬ 
tions as may have been imued by Iiis Lord¬ 
ship, for the guidance of the heads of 
departments- 

'The CemmanderTio'Cliief vrill receive 
the heads of departments, or,, during their 
unavoidplile absence, their, deputies .or 
asidthutts, on public business, from eleven 
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to two o'clock on any of tbe Qf’ the 
week, with the exception of Cpvocil-daj^ 
and Sundays. He will receive all cither 
officers and persons who may wish t^ see 
him cm business, on Thursday, qUer eleven 
o’cloek. 

In cases of emergency, the CommiMider- 
in-cluef is to Ive seen at any time, without 
exception, day or night. 

His Excellency is pleased to make the 
following appointments:— 

t?oI(mplthe Hon. John Ramsay, H.M. half-pay, 
to he military secretary. 

('apt Alexander M'r.achlan, Royal Artillery; 
l.ipiit. Lord Ramssv, II.M. 2Blhrei;t.; and Cant. 
John Bymo, II.M. Slat refit.—to be aUles-tle-caiup. 

Assist Sura. Munay, st.i)., H.M. Kith Lan¬ 
cers, to be surgeon. 

All honours and compliments which 
b.ivc heretotbre been )>ai<l to the llight 
Hon. Lord VKcount Comberincrc are to 
be continued to his Excellency. 

COUUTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. M'UHATU. 

JI^ad-Quarlcrs, Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1820. 
—Atan European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Cawiipore, on the 5tii of last 
Oct., on which Col. M. Childers, C. 11., 
of II. M. II til Light Dragoons, is FresU 
dent. Lieu). F. V. M‘GratIi, of the fiSd 
regiment N. I., was arraigned on the fol¬ 
lowing charge;— 

For conduct disgraceful to his cliaracler 
as an ofliccr and a gentleman, in engaging 
in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Ens. Uichardson, of the b'2d N. 1., at tlie 
bouse of the said Ens. Rieliardson, her 
tween the lioui-s of 11 o’clock, r. m. of 
the 27tb, and ,‘1 o'clock, a. m. of the 28ili 
July, 1829, the same having been wit¬ 
nessed by several sepoys of the regiment. 
Such conduct being in disobedience of the 
articles of war, subversive of military dis¬ 
cipline, and highly prejudicial to the repu¬ 
tation and well being of the corps. 

Upon wliicli charge the court came to 
the following decision. 

Finding .—The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces, the prisoner to be 
guilty of tlie fact alleged against him, viz. 
“ engaging in a personal conflict or strug. 
glo with Ens. Richardson hut the court 
docs not find the prisoner guilty of “ con¬ 
duct disgraceful to his character as an 
officer and a gentleman,” though the 
court does hereby pronounce liis conduct 
to be reprehensible. 

Sentence.—The court does, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. Frederick 
Vaughan M'Grath, of the 62d Uegt. N. 
I., to be reprimanded in such manner, 
and at such time and place, os His Exc. 
the Commander-in-Chief may he pleased 
to direct. 

Not confirmed, 

CaatBxaMiXB, . 
Gan. Commander-ia-^hief. 


— Calcalln. 
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Remarks bjr the Right Hon the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief;— 

The Commander-in-chief has reason to 
be much dissatisfied with the proceedings 
upon this trial.—It appears that Lieut, 
M'Grath freely admitt^ “ engaging in a 
personal conflict or struggle with Ens. 
Richardson," but proposed to direst this 
fact of the criminal character ascribed to 
it in the charge, by proring that he had 
acted solely in self-defence, and exerted 
himself no more than was necessary for 
his own protection,—with a view to the 
establishment of this justification, Lieut. 
M‘Grath desired at Uie close of the prose, 
cution to prore, in the first place, that 
Ens. Richardson (the adverse party in the 
struggle, and the principal witness against 
him) had confessed “ to having been the 
first aggressor.”—The court refused to 
receive such proof in any form, thereby, 
in Ilis Lordship’s opinion, depriving ihc' 
prisoner of evidence which he was legally 
entitled to produce, and exposing to ques- 
lion the validity of their final judgment. 

In a case of this nature, where the de¬ 
fence presents neither evidence, nor new 
matter of any kind, the Commandcr-in. 
chief docs not approve of a reply being 
oflered by the Judge-Advocate. At the 
close of Lieut. McGrath’s exculpatory 
address, the Judge-Advocate was per¬ 
mitted to make an extemporaneous reply. 
Sentence was then passed, and on a subse¬ 
quent day, this officer, (the Judgo-Advo. 
cate,) introduced into the proceedings a 
written statement, drawn up from memory 
out of court, and said to contain the sub¬ 
stance of the reply he had previously deli¬ 
vered. It is surprising that so objection¬ 
able and irregular a proceeding should 
have the recorded sanction of the court. 

With reference to tlie singular order by 
the President, for the release from arrest 
of Ens. Richardson, whilst under examln- 
ation as a witness, and for replacing tliat 
officer in arrest upon his quitting the 
court. His Lordship observes, that such a 
proce^ing was an unnecessary and un. 
warrantable exercise of authority. 

The court acted correctly in proceeding 
** de novo " upon the unavoidable addition 
of new members in the course of the 
trial, but his Lordship further remarks, 
that their original proceedings appear to 
have been vitiated from the commence¬ 
ment, owing to the swearing in of the 
court upon their first assembly, by the oath 
prescribed to be taken upon the trial of 
officers and soldiers in His hlajesty’s ser¬ 
vice, an error which was rectifi^ upon the 
admission of the new members. 

Lieut. M* Grath is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty, witlt a 
recommendation, to be particularly careful 
in avoiding for the future any collision 
similar to that which gave rise to the pre¬ 
sent judicial investigation. 
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EKSIGH aiCHARSSON. 

In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, re-assembl^ at 
Cawnpore, on the 12th of last October, 
Ens. R. £. T. Richardson, of the 62d 
regiment N. I., was arraigneil on the fol¬ 
lowing diarge:— 

For conduct disgraceful to bis character 
as an officer and a gentleman, in engaging 
in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Lieut. M’Grath, of the G2d regiment N. I., 
between the hours of 11 o’clock, p. m. of 
the 27th and 3 o’clock, a.m. of the 28th uf 
July 1829, at his, the said Eiis. Richard¬ 
son’s house, which conflict or struggle was 
witnessed by several sepoys of the regi¬ 
ment ; such conduct being in disobedience 
of the articles of war, subversive of mili¬ 
tary discipline, and highly prejudicial to 
the reputation and well-being of the corps. 
Upon which charge the court came to the 
following decision: — 

Finding.’ —The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner guilty of 
all and every part of the charge preferred 
against him. 

Sentence.—~The court docs, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Ens. R, E. T. 
Richardson, of the 62d N.'l>, to be dis¬ 
missed the service of the Hon. Company. 

Approved, but sentence remitted. 
CoMBKRMKaE, Gcn. Comniander.in-chicf. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mandcr-in-cliief 

In consideration of the youth of Ens. 
Richardson, tlie fair character borne by 
him previously to this transaction, and the 
application of the court in iiis favor, the 
Commandcr-in-cliief is graciously pleased 
to remit the sentence; but, in restoring to 
this officer the commission justly forfeited 
by bis misconduct, Ilis Lordsliip cotifi- 
dently expects that the solemn promise, in 
the defence, of future good conduct, wilt 
be faithfully fulfilled. 

It appears that Lieut. M'Grath was 
released from arrest by order of the Presi¬ 
dent, whilst under examination as a wit¬ 
ness. I'he opinion of the Commander-in- 
chief upon such a proceeding has been 
express^ in the remarks upon the pre¬ 
ceding trial. 

Ens. Ricliardson is directed to be re¬ 
leased from arrest, and return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Department. 

Dee. 15. Mr. W. H. Benson, deputy collector of 
southern division of Dunddliund. 

82. Mr. R. H. Tulloh, collector of land revenue 
and of customs and town duties at Benares. 

Judicial Department. 

Dee. 22. Mr. D. F. McLeod, assistant to Joint 
raaglslrate stationed at Monghyr. 

8ii. Mr. M. B. Edmoiistone, assistant to magis¬ 
trate and to colleetor of land revenue at 
pore. 

General Department. 

Dee. 29. Mr* F. Doncllyi assistant to mncig. 
tratc and to collector of land revenue at Dacru, -- 
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Mr. R. Montgomery, snUtant to Joint magb- 
Uate and to deputy collector at Azimghur. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. &c. 

and Ommanney, of engineers, aim. to conduct a 
topographical survey of tract of countiy lying 
unmediatcly between townsof Burdwan and Benar. 

Dee. 16.—Cadet of artillery Chas. Stewart ad¬ 
mitted on estab., and prom, togd-lieut. 

Cadet of infantry J. S. B.mks admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

liec. 19.—Cadet of infantry D. Ramsay ad¬ 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieuts. M. Hughes, 44th N.I.; G. A. .Smith, 
mh do.; J. S. Winfield, 47th do.; and II. Temp- 
ler, 7th do —to be captains by brevet, from Kith 
Dec. KbSK 

Capt. Debude, of engineers, directed to relieve 
Maior Smith from his present charge of ganison 
and executive engineer at Delhi. 

Capt. G. Watson, sub-assistant, permitted, at 
his own request, to resign his situation In stud de¬ 
partment. 

Hivtd-Qtiarters, Dee, 12, 1029_T.icut. J. A. 

Wood to oHiriatc as adj. to 2.1th N.I., during al> 
sence, on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. II. C. Wilson; 
dated 37ih Nov. 

Ist-Lieut. W. J. Maevitie, of artllle y, to be 
adj. and qu.tnaslcT to .*1 European companies of ar¬ 
tillery, assembled for annual practice In camp near 
Benares. 

Dec. 14.—Lieut. A. Watt to act as adj. to left 
wing of 27th N.L, during Its separation ftom 
head-quarters of regiment; dated I7th Nov. 

Dec. 16.—Lieut. A. L. Willh to ofRclatc as tn- 
terp. and qu. master to22d N.L, during indisposi¬ 
tion of Lieut. J. Woods; dated 27th Nov. 

Dec. Ifl.—Eris. S. N.stion, of tEld, at hU own re¬ 
quest, removed and posted to 24th N.L 

Ens. A. N. M. MacGregor appb to do duty with 
11th N.L at Barrackpore. 

Assist. Surg. J. Bruce app. to do duty with 44)th 
N.I. at Mhow. 

Fort William, Dec, 24.—Cadet of infantry .T, C. 
Aldcrson admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. 26.— ArtiUcru liegt. Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. George Twemlow to be capL, v. T. Blair 
retir^, with rank from Kith .Sept. 1929, v. G. E. 
Gowan prom.—.Supernum. Ist-Licut. F.B. Bollcaa 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

45rA N.J. Supernum. Lieut. Geo. Short brought 
on eflbetive strength of regt., v. C. Burrowes dec., 
9th Dec. 1929. 

&lth N.L Ens. W. B Thomson to be lieut., from 
Sth Dec. 1929, V. F. Macrae retired—Supernum. 
Henry Cottem and Ens. F. P. Fulcher, brought on 
ef^tive strength of regt. 

AssisL Surg. W. .S. Charters, M.b., to be surg., 
V. J. Adams retired, with rank from 9th Dec. 18^ 
V. Paterson dec. 

Major W. Battine, deputy principal commissary 
«f ordnance, to officiate as principal commissaty 
of ordnance, from date of Lieut. CoL G. Swineyb 
departure for Cape of Good Hope. 

Major n. Powney, of artillery, to officiate as 
deputy principal commissary of ordnance, v. Bar- 
rlne. 

LieuL W. G. Cooper, 71at N.L, to be a brigade 
major on estab., in sue. to capt. Stoddait app. de¬ 
puty assbt. adj. general. 

CapL Thos. Saunderson, 9th L.C., app. to com¬ 
mand of Invalids, dtc. of H.C. service, proceeding 
to Europe on H.C. ship imnet-va. 

See. 31_AssuL Surg. Thos. Clemuhaw app. to 

medical duties of civil station of Balasore, v. 
Mathews prom. 

Assist. Surg. W. W. Ifewett, sf.D., directed to 
resume medical charge of Governor-General's body 
guB^from 1st Jan- 

Head-quartern, Dec, 24.—LJgut. W. F, Cmnp- 
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bell to officiate as interp. and qu. mast, to C4tli 
N.I.; dated 17th Dec. 

Dec. 26.—AssisL Surg. Andrew Walker (2d> app. 
to medical charge of right wing of 61st N.L at Sha- 
Jehanpore. 

Assist. Surg. .r. Eccles, M.O., removed frorad'ltli, 
and app. to 4flth N.L 

AssisL Surg. W. B. Webster app. to 49th N.I. 

Fort William, Jan. 6, 1930.—lOrb N.L Super¬ 
num. Lieut. Win. Edwards brought on effective 
strength of regt., v. H. Cuming dec., 29th Doc. 
1829. 


RetHmed to dutv, /nwi Europe.-Capt. John 
Angelo, 3 d L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. —Dec. 16. Lieut. Col. Wm, Skene, 
22d N.I., for health.—Capt. John Cowslade, Toth 
N.L, for health—Lieut. Benj. Ilaikiwcll, 3Sth 
N.I., for health.—Ens. II. M. Barwrll, .Wth N.L, 
for health.—Cok Mossom Boyd, 5tli N.I., on pri¬ 
vate aflhirs.—Capt. John Thomson, of engineers, 
on private affairs.—Ilrcv. CapL T. Des Voeux, 
44tli N.L, on privateaffain.—Lieut. Jas. Stevens, 
Gth N.L, on private affiiits.—19. Capt. T. A. Mein, 
37 th N.L, assist, com. gen., on private affairs.— 
24. Capt. Thos. Warlow, of engineers, for health. 
—CapL Thos. .Sanderson, 9th Lc'., for health.— 
Capt. John Ludlow, nth N.L, for health.—Capt. 
Thos. Williams, 70 th N.L, for health.-Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, of engineers, for health.—Lieut. 
J. R. Bigge, .Id N.I., for health.—.Surg. F. .S. Mat¬ 
thews, tor health_Capt. C, II. Bell, of artillery, 

on private aflairs.—26. Lieut. Col. Hugh Griffiths, 

inv. estab., on private affairs_^28. Capt. the Hon. 

Wm. Hamilton, (Mth N.I., for health.—Lieut. 
Justin Shell, 3Sth N.L, for liealth.—Assist. Sure. 
A. C. Gonion, for health.—Assist. Surg. D. J. 
Thorhum. for health.—Capt. W. W. Foord, 21st 
N.L, on private affiiirs.—CapL W. II. Marshall, 
.nth N.I.,onprivateafiairs.—.Sure. W. A.Venour, 
on private affairs.—31. Lieut. J. A. Ciommclin, of 
engmeors, on private affairs.—Lieut. R. W. Fraser, 
46th N.I., for health.—Jan. 6. Capt. Jas. Franktiu, 
1st L.C., for health. 

To JHew Helland.~T>ee. 16. I.ieut. N. Lowis, 
63d N.L, for 18 months, for health (also to V. D. 
Land.) 

To Cape of Good Hope.—Dec. .11. Capt. E. Su- 
thcTlanit, 27 th N.I., employed under resident at 
llydrabad, for twelve montl^ for health. 


SIIIPriNG. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Dee. 24. H.M.S. Satellite, Laws, ftom Madras. 
—25. Phirnir, Pcirse, from Penang.—26, lAving- 
stone, Pearce, from Liverpool and Bordeaux; 
Waterloo, Addison, from London, Port Jackson, 
and Batavia; and Herculean, Buttersliy, from 

Liverpool_29. Reliance, Hayes, from Khyook 

Phyoo.—s7i«». 3. MercuT}/, Bell, from Penang.— 
5. Austen, llickett, from SInimpore, Malacca, and 
Penang.—6. Lonl Amherst, Keca, from China.— 
7 . Virfrinia, HuUock, from Penang. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Dec. 20. Magellan, Reynaud, for Bourbon.—2.1. 
Clpde, Munro, for London.—24. iiouwile Kuropa, 
Frion, and Calcutta, Lubal, both for Bordeaux.— 
26. Arjuna, Roys, for Penang; Ganges, Boult- 
bee, for London via Madras; St. George, Swain- 
son, for Liverpool; and Marg, Jackson, for Mau¬ 
ritius.^—^ 27 . Catherine, Fenn, for Madras and Lon¬ 
don; Duheof Baffiad, Bowen, for London; and 
Penang Merchant, Mitchison, for Penang and 
Singapore.—29. Sir Edward Paget, Campliell, for 
London, vis Madras; and Rogal Saimi, Petrie, 
for London, via Cape.—:«). Research, Srirlin^ for 
Penang and Singapore.—31. Hed Rover, Clifton, 
for Chins; and Naneg, Guezenee, for Bordeaux. 
—Jan. 1. Grand Duguesne, Briflbrd, for Havre de 
Grace.—3. Zenobia, Cameron, for Ijonrion, via 
Madras; Krmouth, Graham, for Itondon; and 
William Moneg, Fulcher, for London, via Ma¬ 
dras.—3. Mary Ansi, Steward, for London. 
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Sailed /l ant IHamand Hitrbvur- 
Jan. 7. H.M.S. {>aatu, Kitxclarence, for Madra« 
•nd Portemou h. 

K-eyfht to Loudon (Jan* 7)—<% to 3/* lOt* for dead 
weight, and il. 1(M. to 01. for light weight. 


BIllTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Dec. 0. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Joseph Or- 
rhard, 1st Guroiieanregt., of a son. 

15. At Dinapore, the lady of Major J. Thomson, 
3l8t N.I., of a daughter. 

>- At .Stxijenpore, Kishnaghur, the lady of J. 

M. De Verinnc, Esq., of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, tlicwifeof W. Yeoward, Esq., 
of Furrcediiore, of a daughter. 

V.1. At Kaugor, the lady of Capt. BUir, 3d I.ocal 
Horse, of a son. 

— At Fort William, Mrs. I.each, of a daughter. 

20. At Ctdcutta, Mrs. Payne, jun., of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. D. Nash, 
33d N.I.. of a sun. 

— At Kuniaul, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Rale, 
commanding the,'list N.I., of a daughter. 

32. At Bet ham pure, Mrs, Patrick Moran, of a 
son. 

27. At Calcutta, the wifeof Mr. Simon Girling, 
H.C. pilot service, of a y»n. 

28. At Din.'ipuie, the lady of Capl. 11.0’Donel, 
13th N.I., of a son. 

— .\t Calcutta. Mrs. F, Bneznll, of a daughter. 

29. .At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Bl.ick, of a daughter. 
.'Ml. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wilkinson, widow of the 

late Mr. Assist, .'surg. C. Wilkinson, 22d Madras 

N. I., of n son. 

31. Ac I'aUiitta, Mrs. .1. H. t'oinelius, of a son. 
Jan. 7 . At Calcutta, Mrs. K. I.c llluiui, of a 
son. 


llAUUIACiFS. 

Dae. 7 . At Dinapore, Lieut. J. E. Chatli.am, llth 
N.I., and second son of Joseph Chatham, Ksii., of 
Gibraltar, to Mess I loulton, eldest d.ui|'hler 01 the 
late Capt. Samuel lloulton, of the same corps. 

9. At Agra, Lieut. N. A. Parker, .'i>lth N.I., to 
Miss Fraser, of Faitfteld, North IlrUam, 

14. At Cawn]iorc, Mr. F. K. Greenwav, to 
Georgiana Clementina, daughter of C.-ipt. A. N. 
Acres, late of the country service. 

17. At ('alrulta, Mr. John D'Cniz, clerk in the 
Hankshail olfm', to Elisalicth, relict of the Ute 
Capt. John Nichoison. 

24. At CalriitU, Mr. John Wood to Miss 
Johanna Ilclsdingen. 

31. At Scrampure, J. .\. Savi, Rsq., to Faiiuv, 
youngest dauffotcrof the late Cajit. B. Canipliell. 

Jan. 1. At Bcrhamiiore, Mr. John McKenzie, 
aiHithccary, II.M. 49lh regt., to Miss Qiiinan. 

iMfls/. At Calcutta, James Pontet, Ksq., of 
Mohungungc, to Miss Elizabeth Toussamt. 


Dec. 4. At Dinapore, Mary Anne, wifo of M. 
O'Donnoghiio, Esq., M.D., assist, surg. (lllth regt. 
N.L, aged 42. 

11. At Fultehgiir, John Clark, Esq. 

13. At CaU'iilta, Master 1). J, Turner, son of 
Mr. W. Turner, aged 11 years. 

14, At Calcutta, Mr. James Norrig, aged 49. 

1.5. At Raj-Ghaut, Benares, Chas. Fordyce Fer- 
gusaon, Esq.i late coiiimusluner of revenue and 
circuit. 

17. At Carden Reach, Miss Batbary Molloy, 
aged 16. 

18. At Calcutta, John Brereton Birch. Esq., 
one of the justices of the peace for the city of Cal¬ 
cutta, aged (Ml. 

— At Calcutta, Francis Dwyor, Esq., assist. 
Kurg. H.C. service, aged 3,% . 

19. At Calcutta, Maria, wife of Capt, Andrew 
Glass, of the country service, aged 

—I At Calcutta, Mr. W. Roberts, aged 32. 

81. At Calnitta, Lieut Constable Brown, of the 
.pension establishment, aged 3.5. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Geo. Holland, aged 32. 


33. At Calcutta, John Rycioft Best, Esq., of 
the cK il service, aged 29. 

34. At the Baptist Mission-House, Calcutta. Mrs. 
Mary Penny, aged 43, late mistress of the female 
srhoolof tlie Benevolent Institution. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. F. Guesenec, commander 
of the French ship Im Uture, aged .38. 

37. At Calcutta, Monsieur Jean Charles Rabot, 
aged 35. 

2H. At Fort William, Lieut. Hugb Cumraing, 
18th regt. N.L, aged 86. 

31. At Calcutta, W. Sluppm Greene, Esq., of 
the military auditor generals oiBce, aged 63. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. R. W. Walker, e^raminerin 
the secret and imlitical deparlment, aoM 56, 

Jatu 1. At Calcutta, Chas. Brown, Esq., indigo 
planter. 

3. At Calcutta, Mrs. George Da ('osta, aged 49. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary D'Silva, aged 45. 

0. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Gozman, aged 26. 

7. .At C.alcutta, Capt. Wm. Luinsduiiie, deputy 
roiumissary general, agcil 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. David Junes, branch pUot, 
aged 47. 

iiitatrrti0a 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

IXTERIHGTEHS AND ADJUTANTS. 

Ilcwl-Qiiarters, Ckmiltry Plain, A’ov. 
2.5, 1829. —Ariverting to the reiterated 
orders wliieli liave been issued relative to 
the study of the Hindoostance language, 
and to the results of tite late cxaniinations 
of regimental staff officers, it would seem 
unnecessary for the Oommandcr-in-chicf 
to repeal his sentiineuts on this subject; 
anxious however to be spared the pain of 
adding to the list of those removals wbicli 
have been already made necessary by the 
failure of various officers, his Excellency 
has directed the publication to the army 
of the siibjofned meinoranduin, exhiliiting 
the course of examination which inter, 
pieters and adjutants arc severally retjuired 
to undergo, and in conformity with which 
the ordered examinations in January next 
arc to be conducted. 

1 nlerprelers. 

I. Translating from Hindoostance into 
English, not less than a page, taken at 
random from any one of the following 
works: Bagh-o-Buliar, Goolistan, Gool J. 
Bukawiilee, Ukhlaq-i* llindee. 

Translating from English into Hindoos- 
tance, not less than a page : this exercise 
to be selected by the committee without re¬ 
ference to the idiom of the language into 
which il is to be translated. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistance. 

II. Reading in HiudoosUinee, and 
translating into English eatemporally any 
common native letter of ordinary length. 

Translating into Hindoostanee, extem- 
porolly, the preamble, crime and aeqtence, 
together witii remarks passed thereon by 
the commander.in-chief, of any native 
court-martial selected from General Or. 
dera. 

III. Conver^g with a native, the o^ccr 
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being rcquiivd to intcftim between him 
and the committee. 

Atijutants. 

I. Translating from Hindhostanee into 
English an ordinary native letter or report. 

Translating into Hindoosthuee half a 
page of the ordinary military regulations, 
such as Torrens’ duties in garrison, duties 
of picquets, &c. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistance. 

II. Translating from the Hindoostaiiee 
extcmporally two or three of the native 
articles of war, chosen at random. 

'J’ranslating into Hindoostanee, extern- 
porally, a regimental order. 

III. Conversing with a native, the olFi- 
ccr being required to interpret between 
liini and the coininittee. 

It will be suflicient that the hand writing 
is clear and legible, and in case of adju¬ 
tants, lliut a general knowledge of idiom 
and grammar, as applicable to the Madras 
Iliiiduost.inee, be evinced. From inter- 
jtreters a greater degree of correctness will 
be expected in all parlicuJais; the Madras 
grammar, however, being allowed in their 
li anslations. 

The coiiiraittees are to be composed as 
directed in U. (). of 2ad Sept. 1828.— 
Their reports are to be nude separate for 
cncli ollicer, and aic to specify the par¬ 
ticular exercises given. 

Oflicers, other Ibaii regimental stall', 
desirous of being examined, are permitted 
to appear before these eomniittees, wlio 
will report upon them as above directed, 
and the same opiMiluiiity is offered to 
those otiicers who have been removed from 
staH' appointments in consequence of the 
former exaniinaliuos. 

OlTicers commanding divisions and 
forces will direct the assembly of com¬ 
mittees as soon after the 1st of Jan. IS.'IO 
as convenient, atid will transmit tlic whole 
of the reports on the completion of the ex¬ 
amination of the oHicCrs serving in their 
respective division*. They arc at the same 
lime to forward a return accounting for 
llie wliole of the regimental staT, and sucii 
other officers as have passed examinations, 
tcecor'diAg to the subjoined form. 

I ■ iw 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

EVSICIN WILKIKSOK. 

Jfead--QuAHers, Clunttiry "Plain, Ocl. 
1829 .-^At a European General Court- 
Martial, held at Madras on the IZIh Oct. 
1829, Ensign Jolm Young Wilkinson, of 
the 9th regt. N.I., was arraigned on the 
following charge: 

Oiarge.—^or conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, in hav¬ 
ing at Wallqahbad, on or about the 20di 
6f Aug. 1829, violently and ihsubdr- 
Aiately addressed to Lieut. T. A. J. 3, 
Ijmijgwerth, ufths dth Te|;t. N.L« a letter, 
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with intent to provoke the said Lieut. 
I.a)ngwortli (o fight a duel; and in con¬ 
sequence of an official report made by 
liim (Lieut. Long worth) as senior officer 
present at the regimental mess at Wal- 
lajaliltad, on the 18th of Aiig. 1829. 

Additional t'Anrgc.—With having at Sf. 
Thomas’s Mount, on the 20ih of Sept. 

1829, broken his ai rest. 

Upon which charges, the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Findinj ’.—The court having most ma¬ 
turely weighed and considered the whole of 
the evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 
lias urged in his defence, and the evidence 
in support thereof, is of opinion— 

That the prisoner is guilty of the charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the ad¬ 
ditional charge, but tliat he has already 
been punished for the oiVence by a severe 
reprimand in regimental aiders, and there¬ 
fore does not award any punishment for 
the same. 

iSf /itcncc.—'Hie court having found the 
prisoner Guilty, as ahove .stated, doth sen¬ 
tence him, the said Kits. J. Y. Wilkinson, 
of the 9th N.l„ to l>esii->pended from rank 
and pay fur six calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. WArxEa, 
Lieut.gen. and Coin..in~chicf. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief : 

The Commander-in-chief would in this 
instance have been disposed to restrict tho 
suspension to half the period of the sen¬ 
tence, had the prisoner in his defence 
shewn a proper consciousness of the wan¬ 
ton disrespect shewn to his superior offi¬ 
cers, and of the gcnllernaiily and proper 
conduct of I.ieut, Ijongworth on the oc¬ 
casion that gave risC to it. The court, in 
declining to pass sentence on the charge 
upon which the prisoner had already re¬ 
ceived a strong reprimand in regimental 
orders, has held out ti lesson to the com¬ 
manding officer who gave it, which he 
has but too mnch merited, and the Com- 
inander-in-chicf trusts that it will in fu¬ 
ture be felt by the army at large as one of 
the first principles of justice that no man 
sliould be twice punished for the same 
oil'encc. It is lamentable that it should 
be necessary to repeat Uiis so oflen in 
Public Orders, but so it has been. If 
however common charity docs not here¬ 
after impress it upon all, it must be up¬ 
held by stronger measures—The suspen. 
sion to take place from the receipt of this 
order. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 12. H. Lacmi, Esq., to tie collector and 
magistrate of Ganjam- 

D. Bannerroan, Esq., to be Judge end criminal 
Judge of Chkacole. 

S. J. Popham, Esq., to beuHlstant to cellMter 
and ma^trate of Salem. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

/Vr. 4. The n<!V. T. Lewis, m.a., to be acting 
chaplain at Arrot. 

The Rev. H. Harper, m.A., to be acting garri¬ 
son chaplain at Fort St. George. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


Foi t St. Gm^, yov, 6, 1820.—The services of 
tile following officers placed at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Coramander-in-chief for rraimcntal duty; 
—Lieuts. G. H. Thomas and T. J. '^ylor, both of 
7thL.C.; Capt. T. Walker, of 4th N.I.; Capt. 
W. F. Cunningham, Capt. G. Hutchinson, and 
Lieut. J. S. Du Vcmet. all of 24th N.l.; Lieut. 
A. Harrison and Ens. W. R. Annesley, both of 
88th N.l. s Capt. T. n. Jones, and Lieut. W. 
Gnnipertz, both of 44th N.l.; Capt. C. llewetson, 
of 4!)th N.l. 


Dec. 4.—Lieut. Col. Wm. Hankins, 2d F.urop. 
Regt.; Lieut. T. C. .Stinton, ditto ; and Lieut. 
Rt^. Watson, .list N.l.—all, at their own re¬ 
quest, transferred to invalid establisiiment. 

Dec. 11.—Lieut. Col. Wm. Hankins to command 
2d Nat. Vet. Bat. from Ath Dec. 

Mai. Thomas Hicks to command 3d Nat. Vet* 
Bat. from same date. 

Bub-Assists. Com. Gen. Lieuts. A. McCaliy and 
D. H. Eaton to Iw deputy assists. commis.sary ge¬ 
neral, V. Capta. Watkins and Whistler remo\ed 
on prom. 

Temporary Sub-.Assists. Com. Gen. Lieuts. J. 
Babington, J. A. Russell, and II. T. Ogilvic, to be 
sub-assists, commissary general. 

Assist. Burg. S. Hlgglnson to be medical officer 
to zillahof Malabar, v. Chapman on leave to Eu¬ 
rope. 

Infitntry. Ben. Maj. John Mallandaine, ftnm 
.Uth N.L, to be lleut.col., v. Hankins invalided; 
date Ath Dec. 1828. 


35(h N.L Ben. Capt. James Tennant to be ma- 
ior, and Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. G. White to 
be capt., in sue. to Mallandaine prom.; dated ditto. 

Bupemum. Lieut. P. Oliphant admitted on ef¬ 
fective strength of 35th N.L 

M L.lnf. Sen. Ens. G. P. C. Kennedy to be 
Ueut., in sue. to Shorn prom.; dated 17th May 
1829.—Srai. Lieut. J. M. George to be capt., v. 
Power dec.; dated 25th Aug. IB29. 

ICrh N.J. Sen. Lieut. Jss. Richardson tube capt., 
V. Dalzell retired; dated 27th April 1829.—Super- 
num. Lieut. R. Affleck to be Ueut. from same 
date, in sue. to Richardson prom. 

Supenmm. Lieut. R. H. J. Budd admitted on 
effbeUve strength of 3d L. Inf. 

32i{ N.L Sen. Capt. Geo. Jones to be major, and 
Sen. Lieut. Jos. Woodward to be capL, v. Wil¬ 
lows invalided; dated 19th Dec. 1829. 


Supemum. Lieut. Geo. Gibson admitted on ef¬ 
fective strength of 32d N.L 
37(A N.L Sen. Lieut. C. R. Bradstreet to be 
capt., V. Mathews dec.; dated 9lh Dec. 1829. 

Supemum. Lieut. R. W. Lang admitted on ef¬ 
fective strength of 37th N.l. 

Cadets of artillery J. A. Gunthorpe, Wm. Pit- 
calm, Geo. Dancer, and John Babington aclmitted 
on estaR, and prom, to 2d-lleuts. 


Cadet of Infantry C. D. Babington admitted on 
estaui and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Burg. J. J. JeffVeys permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Capt. A. E. Spicer. I2th N.L, to be deputy 
assist, adj. general in northern division of army, v, 
Jones prom. . 

Iffih N.L Lieut. S. A. Grant to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Richardson prom. 

Capt. J. B. Impey, 8th N.4, txaiisferred. at his 
own request, to invalid estab. 

Supemum. Lieut. T. J. Ryves admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 2d Europ. regt. 

Supemum. Lieut. John Smith admitted on ef¬ 
fective strength of 31st N.l. « « 


Aulst. Surg. A. G. Rowlands permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

29tA N.L Sen. LieuL W. E. A. Elliott to be capt., 
V. Rickard dec.; date 30th June 1829. 

Supemum- Lieut. F. L. Nlcolay admitted on 
effisctive strength of 29th N.l. 

43d N.L Sen. Ens. C. M. Macleane to be Ueut., 
V. Colebrooke dec.; date 7th May 1829. 

Dec. 15.—Capt. Gray, H.M. 35th regt., to com¬ 
mand escort or resident at Travancore. 

Lieut. M. Poole, 6th N.I., to be postmaster in 
Dooab, v. Wallace removed on prom. 

SXatN.I. Sen. Ens. E. Ussherto be Ueut., in 
sue. to Langford prom.; dated 2d May 1829. 

Dee. 18.—Supemum. Ens. W. M'G. Carden ad¬ 
mitted on eSbcttve strength of 24th N.l. 

Lieut. Col. N. H. Hathertey, 27th N.L, per¬ 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company’s service. 

Maj. J. J. A. Willows, .32d N.I., transferred, 
at his own request, to invalid estab. 

Dec. 22 .—ith J..C. Sen. Comet B. S. Sullivan 
to be Ueut., v. ’Taylor resigned; date 19th July 


Head-Qttarters, Dee. 14, 1829.—Lieut, Col. N. 
H. Ilatherley removed from 27th to 2d Europ.regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Mallandaine (late prom.) posted to 
27 th N.l. 

Capt. J. R. Aniagh to have temporary chamof 
assist, adj. generals department, from Sth Dec., 
during absence of Capt. Jones. 

Assist. W. G. Davidson app. to do duty with 
H.M.’s 13th Light Drags. 

Assist. Surg. A. G, Rowlands posted to 4th regt. 

Dee. 16.—Ens. R. B. BodiUngton removed from 
46th. to do duty with 2d N.l. 


Detumed to duijf, from Ewnme.—Lieut. O. St. 
John, 31st N.l. 


FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.-Dec. 11. Capt. T. J. Hammond, 
22d N.l.—18. Capt W. P. Cunningham, 24th 
N.I.—Lieut. J, R. Sayers, .lith N.l., for health.— 
Lieut. J. S. L.ing, 48lh N.I., for health.—Assist 
Sure. John Barton, of aillah of Cuddapah, for 
health.—22, Ens. J. Y. Wilkinson, 9th N.L, on 
private alTairs.—Capt. W. T. Drewry, of engi¬ 
neers.—Ens. B. Pogson, 22d N.L, for one year. 

To Cope of‘Good K(^.—Dec, IS. Capt. Thos. 
Hockley, of artillery, for health.—18. Lieut Jas. 
Grant, Sth L C., for health. 

To Bussomh —Dec. 18. Lieut R. Taylor, 2d 
L.C., on private affairs. 

To .feo.—Dec. IR Lieut. W. Elsey, fort adj. at 
Cannanore, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Atrivala. 

Djr.20. Alfred, Hill, from London_22. H.M.S. 

Challenger, Freemantle, from Trincomallee,—28. 
Ktetory, Farquharson, from Calcutta; Falmira, 
Thompson, from Calcutta; and Lord Lyndock. 
B^Ie, from Calcutta.—30. Neptune, Cumber- 
ledge, ftora Calcutta.— Jan. 2. l^unewlck, Pal¬ 
mer, from Calcutta! Thalia, Biden, from Lon- 
don; and FalrHe, Fuller, from Calcutta.—R 
H.M. schooner Cochin, Bingham, from 'h'inco- 
mllee.—11. Sir Edward Paget, Csmptell, from 
CMcutta.—14. H.M.S. PalUu, Fiticliurence, from 
Diamond Harbour.—16. Caledonia, Symers, from 
Viziigapatam.- 17 . William, Maher, W Singa- 
pore, Malacca, and Penang.—18. H.M.S. Comet, 
Sandilands, from Manilla and Penang—19. Low. 
jee Family, Lewis, from China and Penang.—20 l 
C ange*, Boffitbee, from Calcutta—84. Maty Ann, 
llomblow, from Calcutta. 

Departuret, 

Freemantle. for 
Lyndock, Beadle, for Lbndon. 
^ Palmtra, Thomson, for London.-.5. Thaliti, 
Biden, for Calmtta.—11. H.M. schoona CocAin, 
Bing^, for Trincomallee—IS. Neptmie. Cum- 
wleoges ftw London; and Bmnauilcftg Palmera 
«w London—1& H.M.S. Pallat, Fltaclarence, for 
Cape and England; andEalrU*, FuUar* for £aii- 
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don.—21. Alfred, Hill, for Lnnitnn; Sir filwnrtl 
Pa/cft, OampbeU, for IxMidon: and Frederira, 
Dmnison, for t’eylon atid Bombay.— iTt, Oithrrine, 
I’eiin, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARIII.AGES, AND 
DKATIIS. 

Ovr. 27' At Kamptce, the lady of K. A. Langley, 
Esq., .‘Id li.L'., of a.snii. 

Nov, !>. At rani)' Jaulnali, the ladv of Liiait. J. 
Smith, :» 8 t, orTnrhiiionoly L.L, of .uUnghtev. 

14. AtXrichino)ioly, the lady of (':i|)t. Tuvedie, 
of a son. 

lit. At Madras, the lady of Lieiit. f. W. Ne¬ 
pean, 7lh N.L, and fort adjutant at Masuli)iatain, 
of a son. 

21. At Madr.-is, the wife of .Mr. Thomas Mur¬ 
ray, clerk in the .accountmt general's ullii e, of a 
son. 

22. .M N.arsinga|>ooraiTi, the wife of Mr. W. 
Berk, of a danghter. 

27. At BolKiium, thcl.Kly of <'a)il. Walter, r>(ith 
N.I., of a daughter. 

lirr. 7 . At Piirsewaukmn, the wife of the Kcv. 
W. Taylor, of a son. 

<1. At (iireaiiin, thcl.acly of [.iout. ILirington, 
:id regt. Miulras cavalry, of a daughter. 

1 ;). At Seeundeialiad, the lady of Lieut. Siblev, 
II.M. dtithregt., of a daughter. 

1.9. At Belliiry, the lady of L'. C. Johnson, Rsq., 
assist, surg., of a son. 

Hi. At Miulra.s, the ladv of Win. Itulter, Rsq., 
of a son. 


19. At Poorscwaukum, Mr. Daniel Kepple, 
ag^34. 

at At Madras, after the delivery of a daughter, 
faroliiic, wife of Mr. William liet'k, ageil 2/. 

ai. .\t liimgalore, tlic Kcv. It. Smyth, A.M., 
late rhaidain of Arait. 

Jiiti. tl. \t Maiiras, Mrs. ('lemons, ndict of 
Lieut, and .\dj, Clemons, aged .'i'l. 

IK At Roya|)ourani, Mrs. Clnarlottc Carstnirs, ill 
her 24th vear. 

II. .M^fadraa, Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Win 
Childs. 


GOVEUNMICNT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

IIAI.F-THISTAliK TO KIlUOflMN COlieS. 

linmtmi/Cii'<ltc, 7)i'c.‘J, 1 S‘jf).—In con- 
senuciice ol'ordeis receitcil IVoiii tin* Hon. 
tlie Court of Diiectors tliroii;'li the Su- 
prcnie Govermneiit of Eort W'illiain, the 
Stii article of the G. O. by Governineiit 
dated the Ib'lli iMaich IS'J.'i, is hereby re¬ 
scinded, and all European corps (including 
cavalry and artillery) at garrison stations 
will cease to draw the additional half- 
tciitage from the 1st of Janii.iry lS;JO. 


— At Miulras, Mrs, Wardrop, of a daughter. 

17 . At Madras, the lady of M. It. M'Doiiell, 

Esi|., ri\ il sen ice, of a son. 

— At Narsmg.'i[iooram. the wife of Mr. .loliii 
Anderson, of a son, 

21. At CaiiveryiMiuk, the wife of Mr. W. C. 
Lewis, of thecoimnissari.it ilc|>.urlmcJit, of.s son. 

2l>. At Kamptee, the larly of Lieut. J. Macilu- 
nald, .Id caimlry, of a son. 

2tL At Madras, the wife of Air. William Murr.iy, 
of the superintending surgeon's dejiartmciit, of a 
daughter. 

30. At llelgaum, Ihe lady of ('apt. Jauus Wal¬ 
lace, 23d Light inf., of a daughter. 

Jan. 7 . At Pomlitherry, the lady of Lieut. J. L. 
Jones, 1st bat. pioneers, of a d.Tiighter. 

a. At Madras, the laily of ‘‘apt. S|iirer, 12th 
N.L, of B son. 

9. At Kilpaiik, Mrs. C. 1*. Gordon, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

10. At Waltair, near Vizagapatam, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. C. Mandevillc, of a son. 

11. .At .Salem, the lady of C.qit. K. J. Marr, 
commanding at that station, of a daughter. 

12. At TeUicherry, tlie lady of Ca|it, U. .S. Ward, 
of a son. 


MARKIAUES. 

Nov. 30. At Kulkulgee, Mr. W. H. Ross, trans¬ 
lator to the zillah court of Bellary. to Miss Eliza 
Hope. 

Jmt. 5. At Vellore, Robert Watts, Esm, 4tith 
N.I., to Emma, tlftli daughter of the late 'Thomas 
Cotton, Esq., of Clare Lodge, .Sutlleld, Middle¬ 
sex. 

12. At Chinglqiut, W'ro. A. Morcheiul, Esq., 
civil service, to Catherine, second daughter of 
John Magratb. Esq., county Kilkenny. 

14. At Pondicherry, .1. H. .Seguin, Esq., to .Ann, 
the adopted daughter of the Rev. Wni. Thomas, 
late chaplain on the Madras estabTLshineiit. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 13. At Padang, of a brain fiei'er, Mr. David 
Scott Stewart. 

Doc. 4. At Cochin, Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late John Dempster Stewart, Esq., master atten¬ 
dant Bt that station. 

5. At Trichinopoly, of epidemic cholera, Caro¬ 
line, lady of Capt. J. F. Palmer, .32d regt. N.L 

6 . At Madras, Mr. Wm. Saiiipie. aged :IC. 

8 . At the Neilgherry Hills, Edward Jessop, 
Esq,, assistant suc^n, aged 31. 

IS. At Madras, of cholera. Mr. William Roberts, 
superintendant of the Urvm major’s office. 

AsiaU.Journ.YouS. N.S. No. ti. 


MR TflOAtAS JtKADI'Or.ll, K.t'.ll. 

Honifiiii/ Ctisilf, J)rr. ;1, 1 -The 

Hon. the Gotcriior in Council is plctised 
to iiotily ill gciier.il ordeis, that his Kvc. 
Lioiit.-Gen. i^ir Tiioin.'is Br.Tilford, K.l.'.U., 
has this day resi>rni'd tlic oflicu of t'oin- 
inander-in-chief of the Forces anil Ids !>cat 
Si tl meniher of this $rovernnienl. 

The Governor in Council is quite avt'arc 
that no testimony of his can add to Ihc 
high military reputation of Sir Thomas 
Bradford ; but that distiii<;uished ofliccr is 
entitled on this occasion to an expression of 
the thanks of frovernment for Uie un¬ 
wearied and lionoiirahle zeal, assiduity, 
and talent with which he has performed 
the important duties of his high station. 

All military honours as c6rainander-in- 
chief, and as a member of the government, 
will continue to be paid to Lieut.-Gcn. Sir 
T. Biadford until the period of his depar¬ 
ture fruni Bombay. 

SIR T SinNFY IIKCKWITH, K.C.R. 

Jiowhai/ Cuatle, J)cc. 3,18^9.—His Exc. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 
Knt. Commander of the ino.st honourable 
military order of tlic Bath, appointed by 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to be 
Commander-in-chief of the Company’s 
forces serving under the presidency of 
Bombay, having this day taken die oaths 
as seconil in council of Bombay ; the Hon. 
the Governor in Council orders and directs 
that all udicers and soldiers on the csta- 
blis|)ment at Bombay do obey Sir Tlioinas 
Sidney Beckwith, and that all returns be 
made to him as cuminandcr-in-chief 
accordingly. 

Lieiit.-Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 

(O) 
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with i$ to take liii seat as presiileiit of the 
Military ISoard in virtue of Ills appoint¬ 
ment of coniinander.in>chief. 

MILITAHf HOARD. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 15| 1829.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, in order 
to maintain the principle of direct respon¬ 
sibility, and to promote reforms which are 
alike calculated to decrease labour and to 
simplify and accelerate business, is pleased 
to suspend (until the pleasure of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors is known) the func. 
tions of the Military Board, and to direct 
that Uie heads of department at present 
members of that Board be henceforth seve¬ 
rally vested with authority to regulate and 
control all matters connected with their 
different departments, frotii the 1st January 
1830, from which date the funetions of the 
Military Board will cease, and all accounts 
and returns hitherto forwarded to it be in 
future transmitted to the secretary to go¬ 
vernment in the military department, or to 
the accountant and auditor of the military 
store accounts and returns, who is placed 
immediately under the secretary to govern¬ 
ment in the military department. 

The commandant of artillery, in exer¬ 
cising authority over the grand arsenal and 
the gun-carriage and gunpowder depart¬ 
ments at the Presidency, is likewise to he 
the channel of reference on subjects of the 
ordnance department from oiit-staiinns, 
and is empowered to act with prom])tituile 
and decision on all occasions that may cull 
for it, making his reports direct to govern¬ 
ment, for sanction or approval as the case 
may require. 

The military auditor-general will, in a 
similar manner, forward his contingent 
list direct to government fur sanction. 

The quartermaster-general is to regulate 
matters connected with bis own and the 
barrack department in communication 
with his Exc. the Commander-in-chief, by 
which means a degree of efliciency will be 
introduced and responsibility cstabli.shed 
that cannot fail to be productive of public 
benefit. 

All indents for supplies for the use of 
those departments countersigned by the 
commandant of artillery, to be considered 
sufficient auUiority for being complied 
with, he being responsible to government 
for the correctness and propriety of them. 
In like manner and upon the same prin¬ 
ciple the chief engineer will regulate mat¬ 
ters connected with buildings and repairs, 
submitting estimates for public works, with 
every requisite information thereon, direct 
to government. 

Dee, 18.—Captain Pringle to be ac¬ 
countant and auditor of military estore 
accounts and returns, under the immediate 
authority and control of the Chief Secretary 
to government in the military depart¬ 
ment. 


[JlTNE, 

MARINE COURTS-MARTIAL. 

I.IKIIT. W. BOWATKU. 

Ilead-Quartcrs, Bombay, Dec. 10,1820. 
—At a General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Bombay on the 2il Nov. 1829, and of 
which Capt. R. Morgan, of tlic Il.C.’s 
marine, is president, Lieut. Win. Bowater, 
of the H.C.’s murine, was tried on the 
following charges 

Charges piel'erred by F. W. Greer, 
h’sq., commander of the Il.C.’s sloop of 
war ElphiHstoiie, against Lieut. Win. 
Bowater, of the same vessel. 

IaY CIntriie .—For iiisuburdiiiatc and dis¬ 
respectful conduct to me, his commander, 
on board the said vessel, on the morning 
of the 2lst September 1829, in the fol¬ 
lowing iiist.'inces— 

1st. Instance, In having told a lascar to 
act contrary to orders which 1 had given to 
him from the quarter-deck, in his (Lieut. 
BowateWs) hearing. 

2d Instance. In having come to me on 
the quarter-deck, and said, If you have 
any orders to give, sir, I will thank you 
to give them to me, and not to the lascar,” 
or words to that effect. 

2d Chat-lie. —For highly nnofficerlike 
eoiiduci, subversive of naval discipline, in 
the following instmees— viz. 

1st Instance. In having on hoard the 
said vessel, on the 24th Oct., 1829, dis¬ 
obeyed the the order and disputed the au¬ 
thority of the Sen. Lieut. 

2d Instance, lii having, on the same 
day, used provoking speeches and gestures 
to the said Sen. Lieut. 

F. VV. Gkeeh, commander. 

Upon which the court came to the fol¬ 
lowing decision : — 

FintUng and Sentence.—The Court, hav¬ 
ing maturely weighed and considered all 
that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as w'ell us what has been 
brought forward on the defence, are of 
opinion that Lieut. W. Bowater is guilty 
of all and every part of the charges pre¬ 
ferred against him, which, being in breach 
of the articles of war made and provided, 
they do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Lieut. W. Bowater, to be dismissed from 
the Il.C.’s service. 

Confirmed, 

SinNKV Beckwith, Lieut.-Gen. 

The name of Lieut, Wm. Bowater is 
to be struck off the strength of the II. C.’s 
marine corps from this date. 

LIEUT. G. HOBINSOH. 

In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, held at Bombay on 
the 3d Dec. 1829, Acting Lieut. G. Ro¬ 
binson, of the H.C.’s marine, was tried on 
Uic following charge:— 

Charge preferred by W. F. Greer, Esq., 
commander of the H.C.’s sloop of war 
Elphinslonct agsinst Mr. Geo. Robinson, 
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Arting Lieut, and Master of the same 
ship. 

Charge.-^VoT disobedience of orders and 
disputing the authority of the Sen. J.ieut. 

F. W. Grkkh, Commander. 
Upon which cliarge the court came to 
the following decision: — 

/‘’indhig and Sentence. —The court hav¬ 
ing fully weighed all that has been adduced 
in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has been brought forward on the de¬ 
fence, are of opinion that Arting Lieut.G. 
llobinson is guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, in breach of the articles of 
war in such cases iiiade and ])rovidcd, and 
tliey do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Acting Lieut.G. Robinson, to he dismissed 
from the il.C.'s service. 

Approvetl, 

StDNKv Beckwith, Lieut.-Gen. 

The Commander-in-chief has approved 
of the sentence passed upon Acting Lieut. 
Robinson, but remits the punishment, in 
consequence of the strong recommendation 
of the court in his favour, his youth and 
inexperience, and because he is willing to 
believe that the irregularity of his coiicliict 
in the present instance origiiiatcil imire 
from incoii.sider.ateiiess, ami an error in 
judgment, than from any deliberate inten¬ 
tion to art in oppo.ilioii to the anlhoriiy 
of his superior officer. 

Acting Lieut. G. Robinson is to he re¬ 
leased from arrest, and ordered to return to 
Ids duty. 

CIVIL A IT'O IN TM E N I'S. 

Cieneifit Jh'jHi 

net. II. Mr. Niirris, havhie n-tiimesl to pres]- 
ilii of thief t 

leriiinpiit. iii polilicil, setret, and juilussl tic- 
partiaeiith. 

I'i. Mr. Tlios. IVilliainsoM to lie secretary with 
lion, the (hivcrnor in his tour in (•u/.erat. 

Terntorutl Oc/wo tnicat. 

fits-. 17. Mr. J. A. Dunlop to be revenue com- 
iniiisioniT. 

Judirial DrpHrtinpnt. 

Dec. 17. Mr. S. Marrioit to be jndfte and session 
judge of PtHiiia. in sue. to Mr. Dunlop. 

Mr. J. Kentish to lie ditto ditto of Ahincilnug- 
gur and Khandesh, in sue. to Mr. Marrioit. 

Mr. 1'. lUimard to be judge and criminal judge 
of Surat, in sue. to Mr. Kentiali. 

Mr. Alex. Klphinstoii to act as senior assist, juilgu 
and criminal judge of Sural for riruiich, 

Mr. It. C:. C'hamlieni tnactas senior assist, juilgc 
.md criminal judge at Ahmedabati. 


ECCLEsSI A STIC A L AITOINT- 
MENTS. 

Dec. 21. The Ilev. II. JeftVeys to act .is garrison 
chaplain at Hombay from 1st .Ian. lIKIll. 

’nu Rev. Morgan Davies to be chaplain at Rel- 
gaum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomha;/ Cnutle, Srpt. d, 18211.—Lieut. Col. II. 
Smitii,app. to command brigade at Sattaiah, from 


date of Lieut. Col. Cleiland’i departure for Ku- 
rope. 

Sept. 10.—Lieut. G. Clarkson to act as adj., and 
LiciiL VI. J. Kaatwick to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 12th N.L, until further orders, from 2Hth 
Aug. 

Srpt. 17.—Mr. G. W. machley, late a captain 
in Uth N.I. (who was dismissed service by sen¬ 
tence of a General court-martial), placed upon 
invalid (lension list on stipend granted to a captain. 

Capt. Thus. Gordon, 4th N.I., to act as aide-de- 
camp to Brig. Den. D. Lcightini on general stafT 
commanding presidency division of army; dateit 
5th June lU^ 

Lieut. A. Hawkins. 8th N.I., to he aid-de- 
camp to Brig. Gen. II. Ilessinan i»i general atalT, 
commanding Surat division of army; date ditto. 

Cadet of artillery K. W. Chichester aiimitted on 
cstab., and prom, to 2d-lleiit. 

Cadets of Infantry W. II. Godfrey, T. II. God¬ 
frey, and II. R. Powell, admitted on estab. and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. C. Morehcad and Edw. Owen admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Sejit. 1!).—Lieut. Bums, of qii. mast, general's 
department, to act as an assistant to Resident in 
Cutch, as a temp, arrangement, in prosecution of 
survey of nortli-west frontier, 

Lieut. W. E. Rawlmson toact asipi. mast, to 2d 
Etiroii. regt., during absence of Lieut. Stiies at 
presidency. 

Lieut. II. M. Cosby, of 2t1 Rurop. regt., per¬ 
mitted to resign lion. l'niii|iany's service. 

Lieut. II. N. Ramsay, 24th N.I., to take charge 
of baaar and police de)>artnient8 at Poonah, on de¬ 
parture of ('apt. Kobertson fiom station on sick 
certificate, as ,i ti'iiqmrary arrangement. 

-Sc/it. 22,—l.ieiit. .1. R, 'I'. Wdiniigliby to aet as 
(|ii. mast. .Hid interp. to J-lth N.I., as a teinporary 
.'trr.aiigemeiil. 

Assist. -Surg. Edward Owen placed at disposal of 
siiperiiilendeiit of marine for marine duly. 

Srpt. 2:i,—Cailet of Infantry A. Vinllant ad¬ 
mitted on estab., and |iniin. to ensign. 

Mr. .lohii Kiiiirchier, si.u., admitted on estab. 
as all assist, surgeiiti. 

.SV;ir. .All.—Mr, Jas, Steilman ailiiiittcd on cstab. 
as an assist, siirgenii. 

Oct. l;t.—('apt. J. Korlies, Sillh N.I., to art as 
bar.ir-inaster at I'ikumIi, during aliseiicc of Capt 
Rolx-rtsiin on sick leave. 

Ort, 14.—CapC Crosby. Oth N.I., to take charge 
of execiitii e engineer's defiartment at Sholapoor; 
daloil i2th June. 

Lieut. J. Unidhiirst to act as adj. to 1st Rurop. 
regt., iliiriiig absence of Lieut. Rider on sick rcr- 
tilicate. 

Kns. K. II. Goggin to aet as i|u. mast to Ski N.I. 

.‘M N.I. Rns, A. M. Ilaslewood, acting interp. 
in HindisKtaiicc, to be acting iju. m.ist.; dated 
21st Sejit. 

Lieut. J. Whiteinore, 11th N.I., to act as adj. 
to i:ith ilu., until further orders. 

Siiperniim. Lieut. W. E. llawlinson, 2d Eiirop. 
regt., brought on elfec||ve strength of regt., v. 
II. M. Cosby, resigned service. 

Siippriiuiii. I.knit. S. H. Partridw, of Grenaiiier 
regt., Imiught on clfeetive strength of regt., v. R. 
E. Steplienson dec. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. R. Wight to lie surgeon, v. 
II. Powell, dec.; dated loth Keb. i8i!l. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. A. Young, M.n., to Ixisurgeon, 

V. T. T, Mardoii retired; cbilcdAih April It^J. 

Lieut. It. Forster to be executive engineer at 
Poonah. 

Lieut. H. Rerthon to be executive engineer in 
■Southern ('oiican. 

(let. HI .—'tempitrary arranirenimt* cimHrnuid. 
Major R. Robertson, 2d N.I.. to assume command 
of tnxips at .Satara, from date of departure of 
Lieut. Col. H. Smith for presidency on sick certi¬ 
ficate.—Licut. E. .Stanton to act as major of brl- 

§ ade of artillery of I’oonah division from 26th 
unctol4th bept.—Lieut. Vaillant, 24th N.I,, to 
actias adj. to 2lst ilo., during absence of Lieut, 
Prior, on sirk leave,—Lieut. J. R. Hibbetts, 7th 
N.L, to act as interp. to 2.%1 N.I. 

fh-t. 20.—l.vh .V.L Lieut. W. Chambers to aet aa 
qu. mast., v. Bradfonl 
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Ort, K.—Sujiernuin. Lieut. C. J. Cartels, of 
18th N.I., br(>ii|;ht on rifertivc strength of regt., 

V. Lieut. J. R. liiiul, cashiered. 

]V<u'.Lieut, J. M. Short, 13th N.I., to he 
fort .ulj. at Ahmednuggir; dated 3(ith Oct. 

Lieut. K. W. Cartwright, s>;td N.L, to he line 
adj. .It Deesa, v. .short; dated dlttck 
i.ieut. II. Aston, 10th N.L, to act as a deputy 
assist, qii. ma.st. gen. until farther unlera. 

iViir. 17 .—Capt. F'nironpr, of artillery, to take 
charge of executive enginecr’.s oflire at liaroda 
(hiring alisencc of Lieut. .Sinclair; dated lllh Oct. 

21.—(’apt. J. llouimiy, H.M. filh Foot, to 
be military seiretary to Coni.-in-chief, v. Rainey 
returned to Kuropc; date 17 th Nov. lllj'i. 

lllrA N.F. I.ieut. \V. S. Adams to be adj., v. 
Browne prom.; datelith Nov. I Hi!). 

Assist. Surg. James Inglis. m.d., to he garrison 
surgeon at llronch, m sue. to Wight prom. 

Assi.<t. .Surg. Stedinan placed at disposal of su- 
perintendaiit of marine for marine duty. 

Dec. .'1.— Pf’fMonal Slnjf nf iwiv (’ommiiniliT-in- 
rhief. Major Tlios. Powell, h. p. Ilille Urigiute, to 
1)0 military siH'retary.—('apt. J. \. Wilson, Rhy.rl 
Horse Artillery, and Lieul. II. K.iwrett, 1st L.l'., 

tube aides-de-camp_Lieut, the lion. O. Murray, 

2d L.C., to be acting aid-de camp. 

Penumnl Strijf uf Itnn. the (iuvmmr. LieuL 
Thos. Dickenson, 'Ulli N.L, to l)e ald-dc-ramp, 
and Capt. .1. Ilunaniy, II.M. lith Foot, to be act¬ 
ing aid-dc-ramp. 

Dec. 4.—Kns. J. IV. .Auld, 2(ith N.L, to com¬ 
mand native details employcsl at convalescent sta¬ 
tion on Afahablcshwiir lulls. 

(.'apt. (L Moor, illtli N.L, to lie deputy military 
auililuT general. 

Capt. F. C. Ilybot, 2d L.C., to be paymaster .it 
I’nonah. 

Capt. 'I'. I). Morris, 24t?i N.L, to act as ist 
assist, com. gen., \. Capt. James absent on sick 
leave. 

C,ipt. Reynolds to have charge of commissarijt 
department in Cluzer.it.—(,'apl. Morris to have 
charge of ditto in I)ecr.in. 

Surg. .1. A. Maxwell, u,j>., to lie acting 2 d mem¬ 
ber of .Medical Ro.ard, during alisenceot .Surg. It. 
Eckford. 

Superintend. Surg. M. Hewitt to be acling ;{d 
member of Meilual Itoaul. 

Dec. U.—Lieut. (1. Forbes to )»■ .iitlngiidi. to a 
detachment uf 12th N.L, slatioiiid .it llroacli, 
Dorn Ilith Nov. 

Surg. J. Orton to succeed J. Dow a.s g.irrison 
surgeon at SuraU 

Surg. C,. A. Stewart to succetsl Surg. Orton as 
garriirfin surgeon .at 'rannali. 

Dee. II).—Ciulels of iiifaniry W. (.'. Erskineand 
(i.lL Robertson admitted on esLib., .and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Dec. 11 .—Surg. J. G. Moyle, baving rclnmcd 
from C. (1. Hope, directed to resume his duties as 
medieal stoiekecper at (iresidency. 

Dee. 14.—Capt. G. Moor, deputy auditor gen., 
to lie secretary to Prize Cuiiniitlis-, i. Morris. 

Rns. G. Fiilljames, 2Jtli N.L, jdaced under or¬ 
ders of Maj. llawkiiLsto be employed in mint de- 
jiartment. 

JVi;. L'j.—Major G. Arden, llth N.I., at his own 
request, transterred to inv.ilid estab. 

Supcnmni. Lieut. .1. 11. Oillanders, 2i:th N.I., 
brought on effettive strength of regl., v. F. For¬ 
tune, dec. 

12(fc N.L Ens. John .lessop to he lieut., v. 'I'ay- 
lor retired; date lltli April 182!). 

Sen. Suiiemum. Kiis. Thos. Postans lo rank 
from 5th June 1112!), and In be ]>ostcd to ]2tli N. I , 
V. Jessop prom. 

Returned to dutu, from N»r»pe.—Capt. Thos* 
Stalker, 1st Europ. regt.—LieuL H. Grant, 2d 
L.C.—Assist. Surg. K. Lhidcll.—Cm>t. U. J. C. 
Paul, .Id L.C.—Lieut. R. Foster, or engineers.— 
Ens. John Harris.—Maj. E. Pearson, 15th N.L— 
Mi^r O. Arden, 8 th N.I.—Maj. J. D. Crozier, 22d 
N.I.—Capt. W. H. Foy, artillery .—Capt. J. W. 
WaUon, artllltTy.-Capt. G. Macim, LMh N.L— 
Lieut. F. U. IJ. Keene, 8 th N.I.-i-Lieut. E. A. 


Farquharson, artinerye-Licut. G. Rowley, 2d 
L.C.—Assist. Surgs. J. Fortnam and J. F. Amot. 

FURLOUGHS. 

'Vo Ei/crtjic.—Sept. 29. Capt. Thos. Stalker, 1st 
Europ. regt., for health.—Oct. 8. Ens. G. P. Rail, 
ISth N.L, for health.—Troop (Ju. Mast. Tims, 
Horse .Artillery, for health.—Assist. Surg. R. Ful¬ 
lerton, for one year, on private ait'airs.—14. Capt. 
P. McKeever, Ijlh N.L, on private aflkini—Capt. 
F. Stalker, lltth N.I., on private affairs.— 27 . Lieut. 
Col. H. Smith, commanding at Sattara, for health, 
—.'ll). Assist. Surg. (in^or, 2(ith N.J., for health. 
—Lieut. D. E. blills, l!)th N.L, for health.—Nov, 
2. Capt. 1). ('mioii.—28. Capt. T. W. Stokoe, 
(omnidiidant of ganisoii of 'I'annah, for health. 
2 I. Lieut. Ridout, (ith N.L, for health.—Dec. 7* 
I.ieut. Col. P. Fearon, 2d (ir. N.L, for health.— 
Capt, 1). G. Duff, IHth N.L, for health.-Lieut. 
C. ll.iwkiii'., 8th N.L, for health.—8. Ens. F. 
Fenwick, loth N.L, for health.—11. Licut. G. 
Smith, 2l>th N.L—l.'i. Capt. G. Lloyd, 7th N.I., 
for health. 

To .Sert.—Nov. 2. Surg. R. ISckford, 2d member 
of Mcslical Hoard, for Iwelie mouths, for health 
(or to Cape of Gotid Hope).—21. Lieut.H.L.Bralia- 
zon, of artil., for six inontlis, fur health.—Dec. 1. 
Capt. J. Roc, llllhN.I., .assist, qu. mast, gen., for 
eignteni months, tor health. 

To Hfiiuiit. -Dee. H. Cornet C. J. Owen, 1st 
L.C., for SIX mouths, on private affairs. 


SIITPI'ING. 

Ai'fimle. 

Noi'. 21. H.l'. sloop of war Elphinetunr, Greer, 
from Muscat.—Dec. II. (itur/fuuiit, Thompson, 
from Van Diemen’s Land and Swan River.—7-' 
Fi/rshire, Crawley, from Smgu)iore, Penang, imd 
Colomhn.—8. Sinillow, Adams, from Calcutta.— 
22. H.C. ling of war TifcrexK, S.awyer, from Bas- 
sadore.--24. yffignccis. Hoothliy, from Calcutta 
and Coloinlx).—2.). Coii/ihrouk, Straclian, from 
Li\cr(««)l and Miulcirik—211. Churlei Kerr, Bro- 
die, trom London. 28. Utirhel, Potter, from 
Lnerpool, — li. JiimtMiiid 7'/iu»i«s. Asbridge, 
from Cape mid London. 

Di'/v/rtuccs. 

Dec. (i. Kitrl hrllie, Wemyss. for Colombo, 
Mailr.w, .and Calcutta.—7- Kereue, Fairly, for 
.S.ilein (Xiiierica!.—1!). H.C. steamer liiilerjnt^e, 
Denton, for Surat,—21 1 . Stru/hiw, Adams, for 
('.aiiulta. — 24. i>ir Franei, Jliii/tin, Itced, for Rio 
lie JaiKiro; and Fijedine, Crawley, tor Ceylon, 
Penang, and Singapore.—27. leidii Rujilte'!, Tin ker, 
for London.— Jnii. .'1. F.nnli/ Tniilor, McDcrmot, 
for Sw.an lliier.—12. Janmuu, Wilson, for 
(ireiaioLk. 

Freight lo Ijindiui (Jan. 8 ). — ,fl. Ids. to .t'2. per 
tun. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlllTIIS. 

N»ti. .3. At the residency, Nagixirc, the lady of 
Cajit. Gordon, uf a daughter. 

!). On laiard the shin Captinn Vook, the Indy of 
J. (i. Moyle, Ksi|,, of a son. 

18. .\l iloinbay, the wife of Mr. Manoel Arkin, 
jun., uf a son. 

20 . At Ilombay, Mrs. Beck, relict of the late 
Ruhardllcck, of a daughter. 

2.'). At Surat, the Indy of W. C. Andrews, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

2(1. At Ilombay, the lady of Licut. Goodfellow, 
corps of engineers, of a daughter. 

27 . At Helviilere, the lady of Alex. Bell, Esq., 
of a son. 

.‘Ml. At Colalia, Mrs. Horn, of a daughter. 

Dec. 3. In Rampant Row, the lady of Capt. G. 
Moure, paymaster P.O.A., of a daughter. 

!). At ilhiNij, Mrs. J. Humes, of a son. 

111 . At Haroda, the lady of Lieut. Crispin, Kith 
N.I., of a son. 

13. At liomlay, the latly uf Major W. Nixon, 
commanding l!)th N.L, of a sou. 

14. -At .Sattarah, the lady of Lieut. F. Williams, 
2d (ir. N.I., of a (laughter. 

17 . At Poona, the lady of the Hon. Lieut. A. A. 
Drummond, llth N.L, of a daughter. 
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MARUIAUE. 

(h-t. 31. At Surat, R. G. Chamljcrs, Esi).. rivil 
servire, eldest hon of Rirhard (')miiihcrs, Ksij., uf 
t’radicy Hall, m tliecoiiiity of Hereford, to So¬ 
phia. second daufjliter of Ueori{c Taylor, Eai., of 
north Oadilurlcy, Ilants. 

BFATHS. 

JVdc. fl. \t nipooree, Matilda, second daiii'htcr 
of tlie I itc T. numiwcs, Ks<|., of liriahton. 

■J'l. Major .r. i*. Najiier, of the b,ittidion of 
n.ilive invalids, aijed 47. 

On-. 3. \t l)a|ioolie, oiitheni ronc.an, of cho¬ 
lera, I,lent. K. H, Kortiine, Slitli rcRt. N.I.. and 
.'nil. to the Nat. Vet. Hat. 

<1. At Dlioolin, noimiiROr Vall.id.ircs, .aj'cd.MI. 

I.l. .Vt Surat, Margaiet, wife of Mr. Thus. 
Hjaii, siipermteudaiit of ciiiuiiiiR bants in (iu/erat. 


Pt.ATHS. 

\'()i'. 2.%. On Slave Island, t’apt. IluRh Van- 
keinjien, Ci-ylon Kifle KeRimenl. 

Dec. 2.1. At Jatliiaiialam, llr. li. G. KecRcl, m his 
ti.'itli year. 


Ilettiittg. 

nlRTM!). 

.Sc/if. 21. The lady of I’. O. (’amcRy, Ksij., C.s., 
of a ilaiiRhter. 

JH. The liuly of I.ieut. and Adj, S. II. Ilicks, 
tlTith Madras N.I., of a son. 

,V„c.!t. The lady of t'ajit. Lake, M.-idras EiiRi- 
iieers, of a daiiRliter. 

10. The lady of J ft. Cutblierlson, Esij., de¬ 
puty master attendant, of a ilaiiRliler. 

M Mint AI'.F.. 

Xiii’. 1!*. Lieut. E. W. .Snow, local engineer, to 
Cbarlolte Amelia, elde-l dan,'{literof Lieiit. Colonel 
WauRh, eoiniii.uidiiiR 'Wtli roRt. M.idras N.l, 


SingiipoWe 

uiicrii. 

.toR. 27. Thu kuly of Thos. O. <'rane. Esq., of 
a daughter. 


(Tiltntis 

IIIKTIIS, 

A'ec. 17 . At M,sr,io, the lady of G, 11. Robinson, 
Ksq., of a daughter. 

Dec. Ill, At Al.aeai', thelaily of W. Baynes, Emi-, 
of a sun. 


St 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OFKICKRS TO ATTKKD FOKKIGNERS. 

Cnslli', James's Fart, March 18, 18;10.— 
Tliu Hun, ('ourt of Directors have hecii 
pleased to discontliuie tiie appointment of 
an oflicer to attend foreigners to the 
country, which is accordingly aholislied. 


ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS. 

Ttie forage allowance to the siipcrin- 
tendant of public works, and the use of 
a horse to the Governor's mil. secretary 
and aid-de-camp, arc to be continued. 


MII.ITIA.—VOLIINTEKIIS.—SUl'ERINTENUENT 
OF TFLEUHA1>1IS.'>—ALLOWANCE OF SUBAL¬ 
TERN OFFICERS. 

Tile Governor and Council are uleascd 
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to publish in general orders the following 
paragraphs of the Hon. Court’s general 
letter, dated the :llst Dec. IH‘29.—• 

Para. 119 and l‘J0.—“ You will have 
observed by our despateli d.ited 7th ,Iaii. 
18‘J9, para, 40, that wc have no desire 
rigidly to enforce an observance of the 
ancient law of your i.sl.inil, which retpilres 
all males within cert.iin ages to be trained 
and enioiled as suldieis fur its defence, our 
wish being rather to sliiniilate tlie 2 !e,il and 
spirit of voliiiueers, than to exact the ser¬ 
vice of a militia. At the same time it is 
most unreasoniible on the part of new 
settlers, to expect that they should ho 
altogether exempted from their proper 
sliaie ill the protection of the island, or 
from liability to the regulations under 
which it is maintained, and we therefore 
apiirove of tlic proceedings which you, 
took with the view of reijiiiriiig the services 
of Ales-srs. Hoar, Prince, and Heathorn, 
unless they could produce some special 
grounds of exemption,” 

P.ira. l‘il.—“ 'J'he orders which were 
issued by the commander in chief in the 
corps of voliiiileeis on the 4tli of July last, 
w ere judicious." 

P,iia. 141.—“ We have permitted 
Tlioniiis Tluirn to return to his duty as 
siiperiiitendaiit of telegiaphs hy the ship 
Oruili:' 

P.ira. IOC. — “ We are under the neces¬ 
sity of declining to grant any increase to 
the allowanee of subaltern ullicers when in 
cuiiniiand of companies.” 


OFFICE OF .SURVEYOR. 

The lion, (.'oiirt of Directors h.iving 
been pleased to order the abolition of the 
ullice of smveyor, and to tiansfer its duties 
to tile siipermtendaiit of public works, 
these duties will accordingly devolve on 
Lieut, G. W. JMi’lliss, of the St. llcieiia 
artillery, superintendant of public works, 
who has held the uflice of assistant civil 
and [uiiiury surveyor. 

COLRT MARTIAL. 

Si;lU.I-ON JAMES FRICK. 

Head (itiiirlcis, James's Foil, Fch. 13, 
1830. — At a general euiirt-martial, 
whereof Colonel Jlolin Duveton, of the 
3d regt. Madras L. C., was ]iresident, 
assembled on the '2Sth Jan. 1830, amt 
continued hy tidjournnicnts until the 11th 
of Fell. 1830, by order of the Hon. liriga- 
dier Gen. Ch,tries D.dlas, guveriiiir and 
Coininander'in-cliicf, and the Council, 
Surgeon James Price,* of the medictil 
staff, was arr.iigned on the following 
charges, arising out of imputations thrown 
upon his character as an ofHcer and a gen¬ 
tleman at a late civil trial;— 

First. In having, on or about the 7th 
or 8tli day of Sept. 1829, made insinu.-u 
tions to Capt. Viles, master of the ship 
• An assistanl surgeon on the half-pay of U. H.’» 
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Dnvid Clarke, tending to injure and vilify 
the character of Mr. Andrew Eyre,* a 
respectable inhabitant of the island, with 
the view of preventing the said Capt. Viles 
and his passenger l3octor Forbes, from 
going to the lodging-house of the said Mr. 
Eyre, thus taking an undue advantage of 
his situation of health-officer; the whole 
of such conduct being unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman. 

Second. For having, subsequently to 
the period mentioned in the Hist charge, 
endeavoured to injure Mr. A. J‘'yrc in tlie 
opinion of Capt. Foudich, master of the 
Brig Alike, with tlie view of preventing 
him or his passengers from going to the 
lodging-hotisc of the said Mr. E. Eyre ; 
thus taking an undue advantage of his 
situation of health-oMicer ; the whole of 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha¬ 
racter of an officer and a gentleman. 

Third. For having wilfully and inten¬ 
tionally been the cause of preventing 
Major Brown and his wife from taking 
lodgings at Mr. Eyre’s house, by de¬ 
claring that he would not attend Mrs. 
Brown in his medical capacity if they 
went there to live ; such conduct lieing 
unbecoming the character of an oiKcer and 
a gentleman. 

Fourth. For having, in the course of 
the year 1829, prevented captains and 
passengers going to the lodging-house of 
the said Jlr. Eyre, by recommending 
other lodging-houses to the said captains 
and passengers, thus taking undue advan. 
tages of his situation of health-officer; 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha¬ 
racter of an officer. 

Fifth. For having said to the Rev. 
.Tames Boys, srnne time betwixt the month 
of August and the month of Decenber 
1829, “ that he (the said Surgeon Pi ice) 
“ had it in his power to ruin him,” (the 
said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) “ and that he 
would ruin himthese words being 
spoken in the most unijualified manner, 
implied a deliberate determination to carry 
the threats into execution ; such conduct 
being unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Sixth. For unnecessarily delaying to 
cause the health Hag to be disphiyed on 
board vessels coming to anchor during the 
year 1829, in bleach of his duty as health- 
officer. 

Seventh. For wilfully and intentionally 
delaying to cause the health-Hug to be dis¬ 
played in various instances, during the 
year 1829, for the purpose of preventing 
other persons from entering the vessel 
until Surgeon Price should be enabled to 
make an arrangement for serving cither 
his own interest or the interest of those to 
whom he may be an agent or friend ; thus 
taking an undue advantage of his sitiia. 

* Latediicf ofllrerof the ll.L'.’ssliip Waltham- 


tion, and acting in breach of his duty as 
health-officer to serve a few at the expense 
of many. 

Eighth. For siifTering persons at various 
times, during the year 1829, to enter 
vessels before such vessel or vessels had 
been admitted to pratique, to the injury of 
the general interest of the community, 
such conduct being in breach of his duty 
of health-officer. 

Ninth. For having, in various instances, 
during the year 1829, taken captains and 
passengers on shore in the health-boat, for 
the purpose of taking them to such lodg¬ 
ing-houses ns he should recommend, to 
the injury of the community generally, 
ami Mr. E. Flyre particularly, thus taking 
an undue and iinofficer-likc advantage of 
his situation of health-officer. 

C. R. G. ITonsoN, Judge-advocate. 

Ojtimim ami /’im/o/t'.—The court hav¬ 
ing maturely and deliberately considered 
the charges, the prosecution, and the evi¬ 
dence adduced in support therwif, and 
what the primmer has urged in his defence, 
have adopted the following opinion, nz. 

That the prisoner, 8urt;enii James Price, 
is vot guilty of the first charge, of which 
it doth acquit him. 

'I'hat he is not guilty of the second 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

'J hat with respect of the third chargo 
be is guilty of having declared that he 
would not attend ftirs. Brown, in his 
medical capacity, if Major and Mrs.Brown 
went to Mr. A. Eyre’s lodging-house to 
live, and dotli acquit him of every other 
part of tliis charge. 

That he is not guilty of the fourtli 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

Tliat with respect to the fifth charge, he 
is guilty of ” having said to the Rev. 
James Boys, sometime betwoi'n the month 
of August and tlie mouth of Decemlier, 
1829, that he, the said Surgeon Jami's 
IVice, haci it in his power to ruin hint 
(ihe said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) and tliat 
he would mill him,” and it doth acquit 
him of every other part of that charge. 

That he is not guilty of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth charges, all of 
which it doth acquit him. 

The court having found the prisoner. 
Surgeon James IVice, guilty of a part of 
the tiiird and of a part of the fifth charges,but 
as it acquits him of the only part that con¬ 
stitutes a military crime, mz, of having 
thereby conducted biniself in such a man¬ 
ner as is imbecoiniiig the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, the court doth not 
deem it necessary to award any punish¬ 
ment. 

John Dove-jon, Col. 3d Madras Cavalry, 
IVesident. 

’I he Governor and Council are pleased 
to approve the opinion and finding of Ihe 
court, 'i'he prisoner will return to his 
duties. • ’ 

« U r tern Tie 
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Letters of 3d February {via Fi’aiice), 
have been received, which state that ti«e 
firm of I’alnier and Co. had been enabled 
to resume business, on the streiifTtli of 
the assistance aftbrded to it by the mo¬ 
nied interest at Calcutta: the native mer¬ 
chants have acted towanU the house with 
grMt liberality, offering any sum that 
might be re<iuired. 

Lord William Uentinek laid quitted 
Calcutta oil his tour to the Ujiper Pro¬ 
vinces, in tlie IlowjMij steamer, for IJe- 
iiares. 

It is stated in the Singapore Clmmick 
of January M, that the Coni]>uiiy’s siipcr- 


cargocb at Canton, after giving pubjic in¬ 
timation, that if the governiiient will not 
make tin* requisite reforms to enable their 
trading on a footing of security at ('an- 
ton, they are prcqaired to tra<h- on board 
their ships with any parties who may be 
disjiosed to deal with them ; they hail taken 
two stations, one in the Cap-see Muon, 
near a village on the main, called Owlooii, 
the other near a little islet, or rock, called 
the Urother, on wbieh two or three tents 
have been pitched; but such was the vigi¬ 
lance of the Mandarin vessels in the 
neighbourhood, that no expectation was 
ontertaiiied of the plan succeeding. 


MINUTES OK EVIDENCE 

BEFORE TIIE SELECT COJIlllTI'EK OK TH •: COMXION.S, ON TUP AFFAIllS OF THE 

EAST-INDIA eO-MVANV. 

{CiiiitiiiHt'd from p. 54.) 


pcbruartj IS;iO. 

The diil'erence between the ■l,,'j0<),000 
dollars’ worth of iiii)Kirts on account of the 
Company (in the aforegoing statement) 
and the 8,700,(XX) dollars’ worth of ex¬ 
ports, is made np by the Coininittce in 
China drawing bills upon the Ilciigal 
treasury for the amount of the balance of 
trade. The Company regulate that ex¬ 
change generally according to the value of 
Sycec silver and of dollais in the Chinese 
market, in order to ascertain at what nite 
they can secure tlie money being paid into 
their treasury for bills, 'riic value of 
Sycec silver is ninety-eight parts in otic 
hundred of pure silver ; the standard value 
of dollars is computed at eighty-nine and 
three-fourths; ami notwhhstanding that 
difference, the premium which Sycec silver 
bears over the dollar is not generally 
above three per cent.; so that, generally 
speaking, the Chinese give five per cent, 
premium for coined over uncoined bullion, 
from a knowledge of the accuracy of the 
former’s standard. The Company regu¬ 
late their exchange upon Bengal with re¬ 
ference to the rate of Sycee silver, com¬ 
pared with dollars, in the Chinese market. 
The treasury at Canton is generally opened 
under very favourable circumstances, inas¬ 
much as of late years the Company have 
granted bills at 202 to 204 sicca rupees 
per 100 dollars. Those bills on Bengal 
are, in roo»t seasons, to the amount of 
about 3,000,000 dollars. [Remittances 
through the Company’s treasury at Canton 
1827-8 and 1828-9: hills on the lion.Court 
78,201 dollars; certificates, 447,143 dol¬ 
lars; bills on the Bengal government, 
2,417,560 dollars; total, 2,942,904 dol¬ 
lars.] The Canton treasury forms, to a 
certain extent, a remittance for the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sales of Indian productions of 
opium and cotton: hence the exchange is 
.n r-.._1-1. . - .1 *-• -- 


pany’s home investment (of teas) is en¬ 
tirely provided for liy the sale in China of 
English inaiiiifai'tures and piodurtions of 
our 1 ndian possessions : it is the jiroceeds 
of those possessions seeking n return to 
India that enables the Company to get 
money at Canton on favourable terms, 
'I'iie ])rorecds result from private trade 
between Inili.i and ('liina, as well as im¬ 
ports from India on tlie Company’s ac¬ 
count. The intrinsic value of the Spanish 
dollar, received in Canton for bills on 
Bengal, varies according to the quantity 
in the market: witness has known the 
exebaitge above 6s. and below 4s. Tlic 
78,200 dollars before-mentioned as receiv¬ 
ed by the factory for bills on the Court of 
Directors, were exchanged, the witnes.s 
thinks, at 4s. 3d.; but of late years the 
treasury at Catiloti has not been open for 
bills on the Court, 'i'he certificates re- 
ferred tn^ amounting to 447,143 dollars, 
are bills granted by the committee at 
Canton to commanders and ofitcers, as 
means of remittance of profits on their in¬ 
vestments ; the rate at which they are 
drawn remains to be adjusted by the Court 
in England. The Company have occasion¬ 
ally sent dollars to Bengal; they never ex¬ 
port Sycec silver. The Cliinese laws pro- 
iiibit the export of any metals; dollars 
may be exported, but nut bullion, but it 
always has been to a large amount. The 
witness remembers an export of dollars to 
Bengal by the Company in one season 
(1817), to the amount of X'.?00,000; it 
arose from the imports selling at a much 
Iretter profit than was expected ; and the 
treasury containing more money than was 
required for the provision of the homo in¬ 
vestment, the supply was expected to 
prove seasonable to the Bengal government. 

The price of tea has varied; witness does 
not know the fact that all tK» -<• 
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tea lias remained neatly stationary. .Tlic 
competition of tlic Americans ha.s tended 
to raise tlic prices of p;reen teas, wliicb are 
liigher than they were, and arc ohtained 
with greater difliculty. It is in the power 
of any nation, if tlicy give a higher price 
than tiic Company, to obtain tea. Wit¬ 
ness has been told that green tea is prin¬ 
cipally for the foreign market, but it 
is, he believes, also used in China. The 
demand for green tea has, of late years, 
been beyond the supply ; one cause is the 
great demand of tlie Americans, the prin¬ 
cipal customers for green tea. The ex¬ 
port of all teas has considerably increased. 
The most respectable part of the American 
business is conducted witli the Hong. The 
outside dealers frecpiently make shipments 
through the jutiior Hongs to a very consi¬ 
derable extent. 

If the Company had no longer a factory 
at Canton, hut the Ihitish interests were 
represented by a consul, it would be very 
difficult to reckon upon a union of all the 
Itluropean consuls at Canton, in ease of 
any attempt at imposition on the (tart of 
the Hong, the iiitere.sts of dilfercnt 
European merchants resident in China 
would be so likely to be at variance. Sup¬ 
posing such an iinproliable result to take 
place, the Company’s authority would 
derive little aid from such an associ.ition. 
Although one cause of the Cunipany's 
influence is the largeness of their dealings, 
the witness does not think it probable that 
if, under the protection of a Briiish consul, 
the British trade was increased by lieing 
thrown open, the influence of the consul 
and nation would continue as grisit as that 
of the Company. The witness does not 
believe that the Chinese would consent to 
receive a king's consul in the character we 
attach to him ; or that if tlie Company’s 
chief were vested with the pouer of a con¬ 
sul, his condition in the estimation of the 
Chinese would bo altered. The Chi¬ 
nese have no name even for an ambassa¬ 
dor. They consider him as a inere bearer 
of present-tribute from an inferior prince; 
a person representing liis sovereign in the 
capacity of a negotiator, their laws do not 
recognize. In an interview with an am¬ 
bassador, they start if important business 
is alluded to, and arc silent. They are 
ever ready to bring in aid of their views 
the most unfounded falsehoods, and witii 
these die most venial equivocations of 
European policy are little able to contend. 
Lord Macartney was not received in the 
character which we attach to a king’s re¬ 
presentative. This arises in some measure 
from the Chinese presuming that no fo¬ 
reign power is on an equality with the em¬ 
peror; they consider China as the centre 
of civilization, and their emperor as the 
sovereign of the universe. They know the 
king's representative to be a man of high 
rank. Witness does not conceive they 
would have received a deputaliou from the 
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Company as they did a deputation from 
the king at Pekin, although we have little 
to boast of die reception given to either of 
our embassies. The members of the select 
cominiltee wire requested to ]>roceed to 
Pekin, in 1789, to lie prt>scnt at the cele¬ 
bration of the emperor’s birthday; they 
declined, it being understood that they 
w'oiild be required to submit to very humi¬ 
liating compliances. Had they gone, they 
would have been treated very mucli as 
other deputed persons have been.—— 
“ (1. Then why slioiild not the representa¬ 
tive of the King of England, us a consul at 
Canton, if he has a superintendence and 
control of the same extent of trade, he 
equally respected with any representative 
of the Company?— A. I tliink the con¬ 
duct of the trade gives the Company’s re¬ 
presentative an advantage, as well as that 
the CUimese have been acciistunied to no 
otliei. There is at this moment a king’s 
consul in (liina having a diploma from 
the King of Hanover. 1 believe his ex¬ 
istence, asa public functionary, is as little 
known among the Chinese as in this 
country.” 

The CoiTip.my, in 1814, succeeded in 
their point by stopping the whole British 
trade, ill the first instance, and by firmness 
and decision, till their objects were attained. 
The inducement to concesrion on the part 
of the Chinese was a knowledge of the 
power and influence of the Company, as 
well as a general reluctance of the Chinese 
to lose the advantages of tlieir tr.idc. 'J'lie 
Chinese nltaeh a very considerable im- 

irta : to fo 'J’lu 

on that occasion was between the Chinese 
goveriiineiit (which b.icked the local aiiiliu- 
I'ities), and the representatives of the Com¬ 
pany. The stoppage of the trade jiro- 
duced great inconvenience to all classes 
connected with foreivn trade. The Viceroy 
of Canton, the witness thinks, has parti¬ 
cipation ill the profits arising from the 
commerce at Canton. 

The importation of Dutch camlets h,is 
interfered with the sale of British. The 
sale prices of the Company’s woollens in 
China have very materially decreased; 
the prices fixed by the factory are regulated 
by the demand of the Chinese market, 
without much reference to the cost value. 
Witness has lH*en told that the Company 
have admitted individual merchants in 
London to fill up any vacant tonnage in 
their ships, upon their application for the 
export of woollens to China; the sale of 
those goods was not confined to the fac¬ 
tory, they were a free consignment; he 
believes also that such goods have been sent 
out in the privilege toiinugc of officers. 

In 1828, some discussions took place, 
in which the Company were engaged, 
which had reference to the Americans’ 
dealings witli outside merchants; the great¬ 
er part of the proceedings have been pub¬ 
lished ; it was not a correspondence con- 
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fined to Uie Ilonj;, but extended to the 
Government. Witness was in India at 
the time; he differed in opinion with the 
other members of the Select Committee as 
to tlie expediency of several of the mea* 
sures adopted. The discussions originated 
in the bankruptcy of Slanhop, which 
appeared to be very miicli owing to his 
connexion with the outside dealers; and 
the Hong, as a l>ody, were anxious that 
the extent of that dealing should l>c limited, 
as they had sustained serious losses from 
being held responsible for the bankruptcy 
of junior merchants. 'ITie Americans, 
being connected with some of the outside 
dealers, were desirous to support them, 
and to prevent the interference of the Hong 
with them. By the temptation of higher 
prices, the American merchants had sue. 
cecded,in some previous seasons, in divert, 
ing from tlic Company’s investment a 
portion of tlie teas contracted for by 
the Hong; and it was with the view of 
preventing its recurrence, that tlie Com. 
pany encouraged tlie Ilong to prevent the 
connexion of the outside tlealers with the 
junior merchants : they did not interfere 
to prevent the Hong dealing with the 
Americans. Supposing that, in addition 
to the powers now vested by law in the 
Select Committee at Canton, they were 
accredited by the Crown, and acteil solely 
as a consulate, without having any concern 
ill trade, but exercising a full control on 
all British ships and subjects resorting to 
Canton, the witness does not think that 
they would pos>>css the poiver they do at 
present, inasmuch as tie control of the 
commerce adds materially to their in¬ 
fluence. 

The Company purchase their tea on 
more advantageous terms than the Ameri. 
cans. Tlie witness conceives that impres¬ 
sion exists in the minds of the Americans 
themselves, inasmuch as he has frequently 
seen the word “ Company” printed (not 
the habit with the Company’s investments) 
upon the tea-chests consigned on board 
American vessels; and he was informed the 
word attached a quality to those teas. The 
outside merchants were always permitted 
to deal in certain articles; in 1828, a pro. 
clamation issued, in consequence of the 
discussions referred to, permitting them to 
deal also in manufactured silks, formerly 
only connived at by the law. Witness has 
never understood that teas may be pro¬ 
cured at Manilla and the Eastern islands 
as cheap and as easily as in Ctiina, in any 
quantity and of good quality; as far as 
Manilla is concerned, the Spaniards have 
shown little disposition to encourage the 
resort of British subjects thither. 

A free trade would lead to results upon 
which no person could speculate, from the 
peculiar character of the Chinese, and an 
interruption of the amicable relations now 
subsisting. If an open trade could he 
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quietly conducted, the Hong, by combi¬ 
nation and the support of the government,, 
might possess an almost unlimited powef 
over it. It is very difficult to apply 
general principles to the Chinese, or to 
their government. Supposing the indirect 
trade between China and other parts of the 
world except England were open, every 
increase of the resort of British subjects 
would more or less affect the security of 
the trade. There is this difference between 
Plnglish and American sliips, that tlie, 
crews of the former come more readily 
into collision with the Chinese: there is a, 
more prudent and wary character belong¬ 
ing to the American than to the English 
sailors, and witness thinks danger might 
result if these men were in ships not under 
any well-regulated discipline and control. 
Itie superiority of the Company’s ships in 
discipline and arrangement is manifest. 
Some violent acts have taken place in 
China from persons connected with coun. 
try sliips; in 1827, the captains of some 
of them, at Lintin, attacked a Cliinese war 
vessel, and one Chinese was killed, and 
ten were wounded. The government con¬ 
sidered this as an act of piracy, and wera 
at that moment in no temper to enter into 
discussions, or a stoppage of the trade 
might have taken place, lliis act was 
committed hy British subjects. Affrays 
of sailors with the Chinese have taken 
place. 

The witness was at Canton when S'r 
Murray Maxwell forced his way up the 
river; he tired into the fort, and its walls 
were partly blown down. Upon arriv. 
ing in the river Canton, he was molesteil 
hy the war boats: he appealed to the vice¬ 
roy ; no attention was paid to his appeal, 
and he determined to move up the river. 
U|)oa being fired at by the forts, he laid 
Iiis ship to, and fired several broadsides into 
them ; he then proceeded up the river, and 
anchored in the harbour of Canton. A 
Chinese deputation came the next day from 
the viceroy to congratulate the committee 
upon the wanner in which Captain Max. 
well bad conducted himself. We were 
hardly prepared for such a result; but upon 
asking an explanation, they stated that aU 
though he had been, fired ujton by the fort, he 
had not fired a sin^ gun in return, and 
that in consequence he might be jKrmitted to 
come up the river! In point of fact, it was 
more than the viceroy's situation, or per¬ 
haps life, was worth, to admit the possibi¬ 
lity of an English frigate forcing the fort.” 
The Lyra (Captain Hall,) was not mo. 
lested as the jilceste had been. 

The witness is not aware that the Ameri. 
cans keep fast-sailing vessels for the Can. 
ton smuggling trade: there have been 
schooners, which were fast vessels. I’he 
smuggling boats were very well manned 
and armed; they set the government at 
deBaiice, when they have sea room ;* tlie 

fl') 
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smuggling trade is materially on the in. 
crease. 

The Portuguese trade at IMncao is very 
limited ; it has dwindleil with the decline 
of the mother country. The Portuguese 
arc conhned to Macao, which now exhihits 
only the ruins of former prosperity. They 
have frequently applied for the privileges 
of trade at Canton, which liavcalw.iys been 
refused. When the commerce of Portugal 
t) Macao was considcraMe, the trade was 
carried on at one time by a coalition be- 
tween Chinese and Portuguese merchaiils, 
which lasted but a shoit time, as the 
f'orincr were too superior in industry and 
deception. 'I'lic Portuguese were after¬ 
wards compelled to purchase from the hong, 
and in trifling articles from the outside 
inerciiants. 

Chinese vessels sail to tlie Eastern ar¬ 
chipelago ; lew proceed from ('anton ; the 
principal trade of these junks isfroin Fokieii 
province, where the black tea grows. The 
largest of these vessels is estimated at G(X) 
tons; they arc by no means sea-woithy. 
The w'itness has no actual knowledge of 
these Junks importing ten into Sincapore, 
nor heard of .‘Vniericans smuggling tea di¬ 
rectly from the tea {irovinces, and is not 
aware that the ('hina vessels now go to 
Peiignl. The principle of the Chinese 
goveniineiit is to prevent tlie emigration of 
its subjeets, wliieli is contrary to law, and 
to discomage their engaging in foreign 
commerce. No iii^urmountuLle impedi¬ 
ments are placed in the way of the Chinese 
foreign trade, though it has heeii diselaim- 
ed by the goveriimcnt. Neaily all the 
islands of the Eastern archipelago are inlia- 
bited by the Chinese, who form the most 
industrious poition of the popuhitioii. The 
Chinese who go to foreign coiintiies seem 
never to go there svitli a view to fixed resi¬ 
dence ; us soon as they collect a compe¬ 
tence they return. They aie not allowed 
to take their wives from China. 

Woollens are worn liy the Chinese in the 
winter months, from November to April • 
the climate at that period is much colder 
at Canton than at Calcutta, and distinctly 
different, though they are nearly in the 
same parallel. 

There is a limited intercourse between 
Chinese and Japan: the Chinese are looked 
upon at Japan w’ith tlie same distrust as 
Other foreigners, perhaps more so. 

“ Q. What difHcuUies exist with respect 
to any trade with Cochin-China and iSiam ? 
ji. The extreme jealousy of the govern* 
ineots, and the kings of these countries 
putting themselves forwani as the first 
merchants in their duminiuiis, reijuiiing 
the right of pre-emption of all commodi¬ 
ties, and attaching tlieirowu prices to them. 
We have endeavoured to propitiate their 
favour by unsticcessfiit missions, which 
have.tendcd to injure our trade r.atiier than 
promote its interests. TtuU descrijition of 
wretched Micklhi" to the dcgiiots of thoe 


vllra-Gangetic vations, and persons in the 
cuparitjf of Jirilish representatives, walkmg 
fdmnt without shoes among white elephants 
and motikies, have oiUp tended to degradeemr 
national character without obtaining for u$ 
anp commercial advantages.” 

Great difficulties would arise in the way 
of the resort of the European trade to the 
Eastern islands, if excluded from Canton, 
from the cumbrous and unwieldy nature 
of the Chinese vessels, and the insecurity 
of their cargoes, and from the difficulty 
that might he raised by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to tiic export of tea in great quan- 
tity. 

'flic smuggling trade is carried on with 
wuiulerfnl regularity, considering its na¬ 
ture. Tlie Sycee trade is carried pn with 
extreme regularity. This trade is very 
open to fraud; hut the employment of the 
persons engaged in it depends upon their 
charaeter; the result of which is that the 
transactions arc wonderfully regular. 

-’j/// b'chniary 18;J0. 

Illf/irnn IJromi, Esq., merchant and 
agent on commission at l.ivcrpool, trading 
with the United Slates, examined. Wit. 
ness is very extensively engaged in the 
trade. Ills firm lias been employed, on 
their own account and on that of citizens 
of tile United States, to ship British manu¬ 
factures from this country to China. The 
amount of the invoices, witli charges af\er 
deducting drawbacks, in their hooks, is as 
follows: 

In November 1821 ... £66,'73‘2 


March 1822 . 64,2.57 

March 182:J . .50,8:J4 

August 1824 ..5;},277 

I'Vliniary 182.5 . 52,422 

July 182.5 ..54,217 

September 1825.76,016 

Uecembor 1825.47,506 

September 1826. 48,471 

June 1827 . 5!),808 

October 1827. 6.5,967 

May 1829 . 55,909 

August 1829.48,819 


Total ... i;'744,2.57 


Some of the ships took specie; the whole 
of it cannot have exceeded ^10,000. Tlic 
goods were shipped for Canton, but the 
ships generally cleared out for Batavia, to 
avoid exciting competition. Other bouses 
have shipped goods on American account 
from this country to Canton, but witness 
cannot speak with accuracy to its extent. 
Latterly, the last three or fuur years, these 
speculations have been very unprofitable; 
one cause of which is the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany’s supplying Canada direct with teas, 
which prevents tlieir being smuggled thi¬ 
ther from the United Stales; another is, 
the markets of Europe having been more 
shut against the Americans by prohibitory 
duties, and the more direct trade in tea be- 
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tween those countries and Canton, in tlieir 
own bottoms. Another cause is the long 
credit given for duties in the United States 
which, for ships coming from Cliina, is 
six, twelve, and eighteen months, exre]>t 
on teas, which have a credit of twelve 
months fur the duties after they arc taken 
out of bond. These facilities have fur¬ 
nished capita], which lias produced over¬ 
trading. There was generally an excess 
of supply of tea in America over the de¬ 
mand, which was at iirst felt four years 
ago. In speaking of tlie losses sustained 
in the trade, the witness confines himself 
to the returns from China. Before the 
Company sent teas direct from Canton to 
Canada, witness has no doubt Canada was 
supplied, to a considerable extent, from 
the United States. Now, instead of any 
supply coming from the United States to 
the British provinces, it is, if any thing, 
the reverse: it is prolrahle that teas are in. 
troduced from Canada into the United 
.States. The returns from China to the 
United States are principally teas and 
silks: the prices of leas arc a little better 
in America, but iioiiiiiig of any moment. 

The witness, after frequent inquiries 
from the captains of vessels he has freight¬ 
ed to China, has never been aware that any 
difficulty whatever arose oil the part of the 
constituted authorities there, but the re¬ 
verse : he has understood that they were 
very iiuicli disposed to cultivate the trade, 
and to afford every reasonable facility. The 
course of trade is, on the arrival of a ship, 
to apply to the liong ; tlic super-cargo or 
resident, who makes the contract with the 
Jioiig, makes the best bargain he can, ami 
generally gives him the preference in pur¬ 
chasing some of his cargo from him; but 
lie is at liberty to purchase from the other 
iiong, or from the outside trade; but he 
generally gives the preference to the hong 
to which his siiip is consigned, if his teas 
are as cheap as oUiers. A large propor¬ 
tion of tile teas, witness believes, is bought 
from the other hongs, or from the outside 
merchants. With respect to the price of 
teas, China is a fluctuating market. The 
siii>er-cargoes never complained that they 
coul'l not procure teas of the best quality, 
black as well as green, fot^ the American 
trade. Green tea is the great consump¬ 
tion of the United States: probably, iiias- 
much as the East-India Company arc the 
largest purchasers, particularly of block 
teas, they may have some slight advan¬ 
tages in the purchase of that description of 
tea; but inasmuch as the Americans arc 
the largest purchasers of green teas, wil. 
ness thinks the Company have no advan¬ 
tage there: the advantage to either party 
arises solely from the extent of their pur¬ 
chases. 

The American ships in this trade arc 
from 300 to nearly 500 tons, 'ilie making 
purchases and dispoang of freight is some- 
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times left to the captain, when he is a very 
clever man ; hut in respect to the ships in 
which witness has l>een interested, there is 
a resident agent in Cliina. The freights 
have fallen very much of late; they were 
at one time .£9 or £l0 a ton of forty 
cubic feel; they are not more than two- 
thirds of that now ; probably not so much. 

The reason which induces the witness 
to infer the favourable disposition of the 
Chinese to cultivale commerce with the 
United States i--, that some years ago, 
there was a serious lire at Canton, when 
witness’s friends had a good many goods 
burnt; and the Chinese guveriiiiient made 
good the loss to the citizens of tlie United 
■States, which was considerable. The loss 
was made good to all other nations as well 
as the Uiiitei! States. Wiliicsslielieves Uic 
American merchants are trenU‘d with quite 
as much favour as those of any other na¬ 
tion. 

W’itness believes tlie American annual 
coiismiiptiun of tea to be about 6,000,000 
lbs. The export of tea from theUniled States 
to Europe is by no means so extensive as it 
was. The duties upon tea imported into 
Canada are considerably lower than those 
in the United States. Witness is aware 
that it is a rule on the part of the bong, if 
they deliver a damaged chest of tea, to 
return two for one, to all traders ; witness 
believes tlie outside traders do the same. 
Witness thinks there is every reason to 
suppose that, if the Ainerieiiii return-trade 
with Canton were eonflned within proper 
limits, it would still he profitable. The 
Americans have sustained losses upon 
other branches of their trade, owing to 
over trading; in cotton, fur instance. The 
long credit given fur duties would proba¬ 
bly be tlie cause: there i-. a great spirit of 
enterprise in the United States, ivhich is 
often pushed too far. 

The witness has heard, there is very 
great facility aflbided in Canton to cap-, 
tains of ships in coiiipletitig their cargoes ; 
more than in most other ports. The out¬ 
ward trade, witness lias unilerstood to be a 
fair remunerating trade throughout the 
period it has been carried on, so far as 
witness knows. Witness has no particular 
knowledge of the direct trade of the Ame¬ 
ricans between the continent and China. 
The expense of carrying tea from China to 
America and from America to Europe 
must operate very much against the trade, 
where tea may be brought direct. The 
witness thinks that the direct trade of the 
Americans from Canton to Europe has 
not lately been profitable. 

The American trade between America 
and Canton is generally carried on by 
super.cargoes ; that between England and 
Canton by residents on the spot. The 
charge of agency is pretty nearly the same, 
averaging about three per cent.; it is mat¬ 
ter of contract or bargain, 'llie agent of 
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witness’s friends has a guarantee that the 
onnnnission shall produce a certain sum. 
I1ie Chinese are a very suspicious, cau¬ 
tious people; to do business with them 
with advantage, the; must have had some 
previous transactions with you; if you 
once establish confidence, the business is 
probably conducted on better terms than 
with a passing stranger. A resident on 
the spot has, besides, the advantage of 
selecting his own time for purchase and 
sale. The witness apprehends there is no 
division of profits between the super-cargo 
and the hong; it is well understood what 
he will have to pay to the hong. 

The witness can only speak from general 
rumour as to the comparative quality of 
the Company’s and the American teas: 
the feeling on the part of the Americans 
is, that their tea is better than ours; but 
they do not drink so mudi black as we do. 
Witness resided in America many years, 
but he is not a sufficient judge to speak of 
the quality of the tea he drank there. 

The rate of insurance fVom Canton to 
America has been as high as six per cent.; 
it is now about four and ahalf to five. The 
insurances are effected in tlie United States. 

The witness has no reason to consider 
the woollens sent out from tin's countty (by 
the witneK?) inferior to tliose ship|)^ by 
the Company; but he is not a judge of 
the article, llie woollens are manufac¬ 
tured at Leeds, the stuffs at Norwich. 
The agent who lias made the purchases 
here is a partner in the house, and w’itness 
has understood that they were quite as 
good as the Company’s, and bought as 
cheap or cheaper: tliey are sometimes 
bought ready-made, and occasionally or¬ 
dered to be made. Witness has always 
understood that the agent obtained goods 
of the very best quality, and tliat he was 
extremely particular a^ut them, as the 
Cliincsc have a peculiar taste. The wit¬ 
ness has seen no account sales of out¬ 
ward cargoes; ho believes that they were 
reasonably profitable, from the representa¬ 
tions of the friend here transacting the 
business. SomeAmerieans, and some Eng¬ 
lishmen and private-traders would decline 
introducing into consumption among tlie 
Chinese prohibited goods, bearing high 
duties, whenever profitable to them; and 
some would not. The commission of the 
supercargo, or resident merchant at Can¬ 
ton, on specie shipped from the United 
States, is charged on the amount of the 
investment; when goods are shipped and 
cargo liougbt, there is a double commis- 
sioii on the gross amount both of sales 
and purchases. Witness does not know 
what the charge is where there is no agree¬ 
ment to guarantee a certain commission. 
Tlie commission of the witness on goods 
shipped for China on behalf of the .Ame¬ 
ricans,' including shipping, advance of 
money in - payment fur tlie goods, and 
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buying, would proliably be two and a half 
percent. Previous to 1821, the export 
of British manufactures from Liverpool 
(to China), in American bottoms, must 
have been trifling. Witness knows of no 
exports in other neutral bottoms. There 
has been a little tin shipped from Liver¬ 
pool to China, and some other things not 
the produce of England. It sometimes, 
but not generally, happens, that American 
ships from China merely land part of their 
cargo in America and carry the rest on to 
Europe. Scarcely any thing but specie is 
exported from America to Canton: wit¬ 
ness has known a little cotton go, when 
very cheap. There has been not much 
change in the quality and sorts of articles 
sent out for the Chinese market from this 
country : they have been very stationary. 
It may have happened, and no doubt has 
happened, though not often, that Ameri¬ 
can ships have been sent to some ports in 
the East, with onlers, if disappointed in 
one adventure, to go ulUinately to China: 
this choice of markets is a considerable ad¬ 
vantage to free-traders. 

Witness docs not consider that the Ame¬ 
rican traders derive any particular protec¬ 
tion or advantage whatever from the exis¬ 
tence of the Cumpaiiy’s factory at Can¬ 
ton. Witness is not aware that the losses, 
such as tliat referred to by him, from tire, 
are made good hy a tax on foreign trade: 
it may be so. Witness has understood that 
some attempts have been lately made to 
introduce cotton-yarns into China with 
some prospect of success; the result he 
dues not know. Linens, forming part of 
the early investments of witiies->, did not 
answer so well. Witness thinks tliat the 
opening of the China trade, by <loing 
away with the Company’s monopoly, 
would be against his interest, inasmuch as 
those whom he represents in this country 
might not And it worth while to compete 
with tlie English free-trade. lie has no 
doubt that it would throw out the Aineri. 
cans ill the first instance, for to every 
market we go, we send such quantities of 
goods. 

Mr. lUckard Milne examined. Wit¬ 
ness, a native,of Manchester, has resided 
in Philadelphia for a considerable ]ieriod, 
vending English goods, and has very olk-n 
made'adventures to India and China, in 
vessels on freight. He commenced the 
trade with India and China in 1799, and 
coiitinited till 1811, and occasionally since; 
the last time 182(). The witness shipped 
in different vessels, in the same year, at 
moderate amounts, being bis own under¬ 
writer, running the risk himself. His 
shipments were almost always Spanish 
dollars. The leading articles in return 
were teas, nankeens, and silks. Witness 
left the United States in 1828. After be 
left off adventures on bis own aocouni, in 
18‘JO, he loaned money on respondentia. 
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which gave him means of general infor¬ 
mation. Witness never heard of any oli- 
stacles thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese aiitiiorities. Super-cargoes almost 
always accompanied the ships from Phila¬ 
delphia ; their commission was three per 
cent, upon the amount of purchases at 
Canton. These super>cargues were some¬ 
times intelligent men of business; at other 
tiroes young persons bnniglit forward 
through interest, for tlic sake of the com¬ 
mission : no difficulties ever occurred not¬ 
withstanding. Witness is not aware that 
they derived any advantage or benefit from 
the Company’s factory, though he has 
often heard them speak in terms of the 
highest respect of the Company's servants : 
he believes they were never thwarted or 
impeded by them. 

Till of late years teas brought to 
the part of the United States wliere wit¬ 
ness resided were almost exclusively green 
teas: of late, black leas liave increased, 
being recommended by the faculty; it is 
still small. 

The profits of the witness, from 1800 
to 1811, might be from fifteen to twenty 
percent, per annum ; he never experienced 
any loss in those ytsirs. Part of the tea 
imported into the United Slates was re¬ 
exported to Europe, principally Ham- 
hurgli and Bremen. Witness has heard 
that some part found its way into Canada, 
l>iit not now. The proportion of the tea 
re-exported, compared with the whole 
quantity imported into the United Stiites, 
depended upon the home demand. When 


fresh teas arrived, and the oliljpncs lay on 
hand, and persons were induced to ex¬ 
port tliein to save the drawliack or the 
duty paid on importation. It is difficult 
to sell the old teas after the new ones 
come. Old teas are those which have been 
importetl above a tweivcraoiiili. Govern- 
nient allow a drawback only within one 
year from the date of import." Q. Has 
the quantity imported of late years been so 
much greater than the consumption as to 
make this a bad tra«le?— A- It certainly 
has, I believe, been overdone.—(j. Have 
there been great losses sustained in conse¬ 
quence by the parties who have been en¬ 
gaged in this trade?— A. 1 believe there 
have l>een very large losses.—ft. Tuwliat 
do you attribute tliis over-trading?— A, 
In part to the love of gain of persons who 
have gut embarked in the tiling, conceiv¬ 
ing that if they gut a large quantity of 
gc>^s probably they might recover them¬ 
selves; tlie consumption of the country, 
I should think, has rather increased tlie 
facility given by government in the duties, 
wbicli is, one year from tlie arrical of tiie 
vessel; the goods arc entered, put in 
bond, and from the date they are taken 
out there is a credit of one year on the 
bund of two merchants.—ft. Do you at¬ 
tribute the over-trading, in part, to die 
deranged situation of some of the traders 
liaving a facility of meeting their engage¬ 
ments by the twelve months credit diey 
have obtained on the duties?— A. I think 
I may safely say Unit would be my con¬ 
clusion." 
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IMPEllIAL PAllLIAMENT. 

House or Loans, March 29, 
Indo~Itritom. — The Earl of Carlish 
presented a petition from the Indo-British 
iiiiiabitants of Bengal,* praying for re¬ 
visions of the laws affecting the native 
Christian population of India. The noble 
earl expi eased his most earnest desire 
that relief should be alTunlcd to the pe¬ 
titioners, who laboured under great hard¬ 
ships. 

Lord Ellenhorowfh assured the noble 
earl that he felt, and every person of hii- 
manity must feel, the greatest compassion 
for tlie petitioners' iintbrtnnate situation. 
No man wpuld more rejoice at the allevia¬ 
tion of tlieir condition than he should, if it 
could lie done witiiout a violation of the 
principles essential to the conservation 
of our empire in India- Some of the 
evils complained of,—such as the incon¬ 
veniences respecting marriage and succes¬ 
sion,—he tliought might be remedied. 
But the iietitioners asked not merely an 

* See Asiat. Journ. vol.xxviii. p.47I. 


equality of civil rights, but an admission 
to privileges from which the natives of 
India were excluded. They were the 
illegitimate oHspring of Europeans and 
natives, and asked to be placed in a si¬ 
tuation different from illegitimate offspring 
in any otlier part of the world. The 
subject of tbe petition hod received the 
greatest eunsideration from the Board of 
Control, and the Court of Directors; 
and there was every disposition to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the petitioners, 
and to grant their prayers as for as was 
consistent with the conservation of the 
Indian empire, and the welfare of the great 
body of the people. 

The petition was referred to the East- 
Iiidia Committee. 

Housk or Commons, May 4-. 

Iado~BrUons,-~ Mr. C. IK. Wynn pre¬ 
sented a similar petition to that presented 
to the House of Eords on March 29. 
Tbe grievances of. the Iqdo*13ritons, or 
hiilf-castcs, as they were more geiierully 
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termed, might be compressed under two 
beads: tlieir being placed, when out of 
the limited jurisdiction of the supreme 
court at Calcutta, beyond the pale of all 
law, British, Hindoo, or Mahomedan ; 
their exclusion from all the superior 
offices in the civil and military service of 
the East-India Company. I'hc argu¬ 
ments lie (Mr. Wynn) had employed, 
when he presented a petition last year 
from the natives of 1 iidia. applied with 
infinitely stronger force to the present 
jietitioncrs. They were of our blood, 
and of our religion, and many of them 
have been educated in this country, and 
are possessed of capacity and accjuirc- 
ments of the first description. Yet in 
the interior they were amenable to the 
Mahomedan criininal law, deprived of 
trial by jury, and liable to be fined, im- 
imsoned, and corporally ])unishcd, even 
by Mohamedan officers. Marriage ques¬ 
tions amongst them were determinable 
by the Mohamedan law. A great many 
females of the half-caste were married to 
European officers high in the Company’s 
service. In the event of an oifence 
ehaiT^ed against any of these cuuplc.s, in 
the interim the husband would he sent to 
Calcutta for trial by the British law, but 
the wife might be tried before a Maho- 
medan tribunal. This distinction gave 
rise to a disagreeable feeling amongst 
the half-ciistes But the severest griev¬ 
ance is their exclusion from tlic Com¬ 
pany’s service, which has been mitigated 
within these few years, by being con¬ 
fined to the sons of ]mrents who were 
both natives of India. There were those 
who talked of the inlicrent jircrogative 
of Europeans to fill offices of importance 
and emolument in India. He (Mr. 
Wynn) would be ashamed to argue with 
those who uphold such a doctrine. The 
right hon. gentleman here referred to 
thee.YHmple of Col. Skinner, who though 
excluded from tlic Company’s army on 
account of his descent from a native 
mother, rai.scd a corps of 8,000 men, and 
lor his intrepid and disinterested conduct 
in the late wars, earned the rank of liciit. 
<‘olonel in the King’s service, and the 
Cross of the Bath. If the career of 
lionour was shut against such individuals, 
the talents which cannot be used for our 
government may be employed against it. 
The argument that the half-castes should 
be systematically degraded,because the na¬ 
tives of India look upon them with less re¬ 
spect than upon Europeans, was monstrou.s. 
We first degrade them, then urge tiieir 
dcgrailution as a reason for continuing it. 
The right hon. gentleman cited the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro in favour 
of a more lenient treatment of this class; 
and observed that the effects of the system 
of exclusion were productive of great 
iiiond and personal degradation. 
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Mr. Worth 'assured the right 
hon. gentleman, the house, and the pe¬ 
titioners themsclevcs, Uiat the lialf-castcs 
were not looked upon with that con¬ 
temptuous feeling wliich was attributed 
to the government of Indio. It was the 
disposition of the local government anil 
of that at home, to give every considera¬ 
tion to their condition, consistently with 
the principles which must regulate our 
government. In the grievances in rc.spcct 
to marriage and succession a remedy 
might easily be found; the others in¬ 
volved great and important questions 
respecting political government, which 
would come before the Committee above 
stairs. In the evidence which had l>ccn 
given before that Committee on this sub¬ 
ject, it was stated by the person whixse 
petition the present he believed was, that 
the number of this class in Bengal is 
about 2(1,(XK), of whom 1,50() were fit for 
holding offices; and that two-thirds of 
this number, or 1,000, arc actually em¬ 
ployed in public and private offices. This 
palliated the case, tind showed that there 
was not so large u number out of employ¬ 
ment. The hon. member concluiled 
with saying, that it is from no prejudice 
against caste or colour that the.se indivi¬ 
duals were excluded from the higher officc.s, 
but because it involved points of great 
magnitude, which it rested with Burlia- 
ment to decide. 

Sir James Mackiniosh said he had had 
an opportunity of observing the characters 
of the clas.s now petitioning ; he hud made 
minute inquiries, in ]>laccs of education, 
counting-houses, and government-offices 
(where some were admitted to inferior 
posts), and he w.as sure there was not a 
shadow of foundation for the doctrine of 
any inferiority of character in the natives 
of India, as alleged by the advocates of 
oppression. The impul.se of conscience 
obliged him to declare that there i.s no 
class of individuals, not in actual slavery, 
throughout the British dominions, w'hicli 
is used with so much needless harshiiCKs 
and oppression us this race. He was 
surprised at the idea implied by the secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Control, that the 
petitioners had brought forward over¬ 
charged statements: if that hon. gentle¬ 
man compared the patience with which 
they have endured their grie\ances fur 
years, with the negligence and progressive 
insults of the government, he would be 
surprised at their forbearance. The stigma 
still remained; they were disgraced and 
degraded, needlessly and unwisely; and 
of this they now complained. No sooner 
were they excluded from the higher offices 
than they were shut out from the lower, 
even those which might be held by natives. 
Nothing was more deplonabtc than for 
tyrannical laws to lie folloucd up by 
srill more tymnnicnl practices. High 
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lie esteemed the British population of 
India, he avowed tliat these exclusions of 
the half-caste assumed the odious appear¬ 
ance of exclusion of children by their 
fathers. He did.not believe that those 
who made these regulations could have 
contemplated their subsequent effects. 

Mr. Ferffusson said, he never was the 
advocate of exclusion, lie thought that 
it would be the policy of the English 
CTOvernment to draw more upon the ta¬ 
lents and acquirements of the natives of 
India than it now did. Some of the 
statements in this petition were of a very 
questionable description ; but he admitted 
that the petitioner^ were placed in a very 
liainful situation. It was difficult to say 
what law they were under: they were 
not Mohamedans, yet were subject to a 
Mohamedan tribunal. I'his class knew 
the interest he took in them. If they 
wished fur all the advantages and privi- 
legi*s of British subjects, they ought to 
have them; but then they would incur 
the restrictions imposed on British sub¬ 
jects. If they wislied to be considered 
us natives and as British subjects, then 
they would have gresiter benefits than 
British subjects enjoyed. 'I'lie petitioners 
were not, as they would wish to have it 
believed, e.vcludcil from all olticcs: they 
were certainly not in a condition to fill 
the highest; but there arc vast iiumber.s 
of places of emolument filled by this class, 
lie said this to their credit; for they 
owed it to their intelligence and industry, 
in which qualities they were not excelled 
by any other class of men. They were 
not, however, practically oppressed. In 
being excluded from higher employments, 
they did nut suffer more tfian other 
•classes. He thought that we »huuld ex¬ 
amine how far the talents of all the natives 
of India might be used for the benefit of 
our government; and this was in pro¬ 
gress, tor more confidence was daily placed 
in them, both as regarded admission to 
ofhec and the tulministration of justice. 

Mr. W. Whitmore was of opinion that 
natives ought to be allowed to fill every 
situation accessible to other subjects, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, some very few in which 
their admission might be accompanied 
with the idea of danger or insecurity. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pe¬ 
tition, and gave his testimony in favour of 
all that had been said of the high character 
of tlie natives of India. After an expe¬ 
rience of twenty-two years in India and 
seventeen years here, the mure he saw of 
his own countrymen the more be liked the 
natives of India. 

Mr. J. Stewart bore testimony to the 
respectability of the class to which the 
petitioners belonged, and his wish was 
that all tiic disabilities of which tliey com¬ 
plained should be removed. He fully 
agreed in the account given of the griev¬ 


ances suffered by the petitioners; one 
consec|ucnce of which was, in a great 
measure, that they were excluded from 
mixing in European society, and the na¬ 
tives thence looked upon them with dis¬ 
trust and contempt. 

Miscellaneous. 

COAIMEKCi: AND MANUFACTURES OF 
RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburijh, March 18. — The 
Boards of Trade and Mnnufactiires have 
submitted their reports of the commerce 
and industry of Russia in 1829. Tlie 
general results are highly .satisfactory. 
In spite of the war with the Borte and 
the dullness of trade in the Black Sen, the 
exports amounted to nearly 22o,tK)0,()00 
rubles, and the balance of trade has been 
about 51,tKX),000 in favour of Russia. 
The exports of tallow and hemp have 
considerably augmented, while those of 
flax have much diminished. The com¬ 
merce with the Ca.spiaii Sea, and that 
with Persia, have maile a considerable 
start: from the latter, especially, the 
Russian merchants have derived great 
profit by their exports of cotton manufiu;- 
tures. The trade with Asia is making 
gradual though slow progress: the reiu- 
tioiis with China are becoming more and 
more facile. At Scmipalatiiisk the Chi¬ 
nese have exported immense sums in in¬ 
gots of silver, in exchange for Russian 
inanufactures. 

The extraordinary impulse which com¬ 
merce received in 1829 has been equally 
favourable to the interests of the public 
treasury. The customs have advanced 
to (58,285,000 roubles, exceeding by about 
five millions that for 1828, and by u|>- 
wards of twenty-five millions that of 182.‘5. 
The latter year certainly gave very un¬ 
favourable results. 

Nothing has been neglected on the 
part of government to favour this improve¬ 
ment of commerce. I’rivilegos and fran¬ 
chises have been conceded (o various 
ports; facilities are introduced into every 
part of the service. The forms of pass¬ 
ports arc less strict, as well^s the mea¬ 
surement of vessels, &e. Several branches 
of trade are disencumbered of impedi¬ 
ments, particularly those of sugar and corn. 
Foreign trade has licen extended by the 
repeal of certain disabilities, under which 
some classes of merchants laboured upon 
the frontiers of Siberia and Orenburg. 
The tariffs have been regulated, and finally, 
many buildings and works for the facility 
of commerce have been completed at St. 
Petersburgh and other cities. At Cron- 
stadt, the custom-house has been com- 
plet^; at Riga, new warehouses have 
been built. In the capital, the bed of the 
Neva hus been deepened opposite to the 
quay of the custom-house. In short, the 
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government has endeavoured to procure 
for tlie traders every convenience which 
depended upon it«elf. The measures 
adopted against smugglers have greatly 
reduced both tlie attempts and the profit 
of illicit traders. It is true that the 
number of custom-house odiceia has been 
increased; but on the other hand, the 
regiments of Cossacks who in various 
parts of the empire discharged the func¬ 
tions of these officers have been discharged 
from this duty, and none are stationed 
upon the frontiers, except in a military 
capacity and in garrisons. 

This is what has been done for foreign 
commerce, and the result: let us now look 
to the condition of internal trade and 
manufactures, and to what has been done 
by government to fiivour them. 

Without adverting to the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of this department, during the last 
two years several important measures 
have been adopted to improve internal 
commerce and manufocturcs, the greater 
part of which came into opcnition in 1829. 
Tlie chief measures for the extension of 
manufacturing industiy have been—the 
appointment of aboard of manutactures 
and a council of trade, public exhibitions 
of the products of llussian industry, the 
foundation of the technological institute, 
of the school of merchant-marine, &c. 
From tlie data obtained by the council of 
manufiicturcs, it appears that in 1828 
there existed throughout the empire 
manufacturing establishments of every 
sort, employing 22o,414 workmen: in 
1827 there were only .‘>122 manufactories, 
with 209,547 workmen. 

The propagation of useful knowledge 
has lieen arlvanccd by the publication of 
the Jburnul of Manufactures; by the dis¬ 
tribution among the manufiicturers of 
sainjilcs of the best foreign products; and 
by the purchase in England of an assort¬ 
ment of machines and newly-iiivented 
looms. It is with the same view that an 
agent of the minister of finance has been 
attached to the Russian embassy to Paris, 
who is instructed to observe the progress 
and perfection of fabrics and manufactures 
in France, England, and the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and to ^ive every possible facility to 
the etforts of our manufacturers. We 
must reckon amongst the measures 
most encouraging to onr nianufactiiring 
industry, the iniinimitics and privileges 
granted to various artisans, as well as the 
rewards and pecuniary assistance afforded 
them. The estidilishment for the assort¬ 
ment of wools at Moscow has commenced 
its operatioiu^ conformably to the regu¬ 
lation of 1829. The breed of fine-woolled 
sheep is increasing with all the success 
that could lie desired in the provinces of 
the Baltic, and still more in the southern 
government. The colony of Anhalt has 
already 8186 sheep of the finest breed. 


and a number of large cattle and horses. 
Nearly 70 artisans and mechanics of dif¬ 
ferent trades have arrived from Germany. 

M. Morenas has been sent into the 
provinces of Georgia and beyond the Cau¬ 
casus, in Older to endeavour to naturalize 
there various plants from warm and tro¬ 
pical countries, or to improve those which 
already flourish there; objects which he 
has been pursuing in the East and West 
Indies for more than twenty years. lie 
is also charged with the inspection of the 
several establishments for winding silk, 
begun by the late M. Castclla, in order to 
gain the greatest possible advantage from 
them. Skins of the best quality, pro¬ 
cured from France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Bucharia, have been sent to these pro¬ 
vinces, to encourage the making of wines; 
some coopers, hired for tliree years, have 
engaged to introduce their trade there, 
which is now almost wholly unknown. 

The demand for cotton goods and Rus¬ 
sian silk.s ill the districts bcyonil Caucasus 
and in Persia increases considerably. 

In order to promote the extension of 
trade, enlarge tlie general ideas upon the 
subject, and give commerce a medium of 
making its wants known, a council of 
tnule has been attached to the ministry 
of finance, with branches at Moscow, 
Riga, Archangel, Odessa, Togaiivog, and 
other townis where it may be deemed de¬ 
sirable. 

The Russian-American Company pur¬ 
sues its operations with success, and the 
expeditions to the Kurile and Cliaiitar 
islands, as well as to the north of our 
possessions in America, promise to extend 
our hunting territory. Our intercourse 
with the colonies will be greatly facilitated 
by the new road from Yakutsk to the sea < 
of Ochotsk, if the investigation now in 
progress meet with no obstacles. To 
obviate various inconveniences, the prin¬ 
cipal factory of the Company has been 
removed from the island of Sitkha to 
Kadiak. 

Compared with preceding years, tlie 
trade at the three principal .great fairs of 
the empire has been brisk, as w'ell os at 
those of the second class. For the en¬ 
couragement of shi|>-building and navi¬ 
gation, a school has been established at 
St. Petersburgh for forming ratittiin.s, 
pilots, and biiildei’s of iiiercliuiitmen. 
According to the reports furnished by the 
civil governors, there have been built in 
1829, 14't. vessels for the navigation of the 
lakes, and 4978 for that of rivers : in 1828 
the number of the former amounted only 
to 66, and of the latter to about 4000. 

By ukase, dated March 26, a modi¬ 
fication of tlie Russian tariff of duties is 
made, the nature of which may be col¬ 
lected from the preamble:—“ The finance 
minister has represented to us, that on 
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considering the progress of the manufac¬ 
tures and commerce of the empire, several 
circumstances are observable which, on 
the one hand, prove that the custom-house 
duties on several articles are nut sulhcieiit 
for the protection of native industry; on 
the other, indicate the injury which arises 
from the proliibition of many articles, the 
introduction of ivliich, on the payment of 
a well-ailjustcd duty, would excite to 
emulation our domestic manuracturcs.” 


CHANGES IN THE CANTON FACTOUY. 

It <s reported that some members of 
the factory at Canton have been recalled 
by the Court of Directors, and their ap¬ 
pointments filled up by persons at home, 
who will proceed to China immediately. 
Various causes are assigned for this mea¬ 
sure ; the existing dispute with the Chi¬ 
nese government, and certain statements 
in the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, are among the number. 

KING’S ARMY IN INDIA. 

The 2d tmt. 1st Foot is to return to Europe from 
Madras, and to be relieved by the .SSth from the 
f'ape. The 5Sth is to be replaced by the 7fith from 
Enaland. 

The 14th Foot is to return to Europe from Ben¬ 
gal, and to be relieved by the 2(ith from Madras. 

The 17th Foot, now prorecebng by detachments 
to New South Wales, is to relieve the 57th, which 
IS to relieve the 2(ith at Madras. 

The(i2d Foot is to proceed forthwith to Madras, 
to relieve theUilth, winch is to return to Europe. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Ai-rivali. 

April 24. linltic, Duncan, from Manilla 2IUh 
Nov., and Singapore 2d Dec.; off Portsmouth 
(for Hamburgh).—27. Il.M.S. IMlUui, FiUclarencc, 
from Rengal 7th Jan., Madras Kith do., and (,'apc 
7th March: oft' Plymouth.—27. Admiral Oeidxnn, 
1 'rawford, from Mauritius I2th Jan.; off Falmouth. 
—28. Victory, Farquharson, from Bengal 22d Dec., 
Madras 6th Jan., and Cape lUth March; oS Ply. 
mouth.—28. Mitierva, Prubyn,frum Bengal loth Jan. 
and Cape7th March; off Penzance.—May 2. Lavi- 
»ia,Braok8,fFomMauritius 2!lthJan.; alGravesend. 
—2. Burt^l, Metcalfe, from Mauritius.'list Jon.; 
offthc Start.—.1.1I.M.S.H"CM, from Stllclcna; at 
Gravesend. — 3. Imbclln, Bourchier, from Bombay 
l;tth Dec., andtiapeUth March; oft’ Portland.— 3. 
St, ilroTfre, .Swainson, from Bengal nth Jau. ; at 
EiveriKiol.—KUsnAcM, Greig, from Bombay Kith 
JDec., and Mauritius 16th Feb; at Greenock.—6. 
Angu$tn, GUq, from China 12th Jan.; at Cowes 
(for Amsterdam.)—6. .lohatma Oirnclia, Schacl, 
from China 2l)th Dec.; uffthe Wight (for Holland). 
—8. Hopeful, Mailers, from Ca]ie 9th March: at 
Gravesenm—8. Caroline, Fewson, from Swan 
River and Batavia; off Penzance.—10. Jfeptune, 
Cumberledge, from Bengal 22d Decw, Madras 12tli 
Jan., and Cape 16th March; at Deal.—10. Belle 
Alliance, Francis, from Mauritius ],5th Jan., and 
Cape 7th March; at Gravesend.—10. Barbara, 
Puiui, from Cape 18th Feb.; off Dover.—12. 
Enmlotu, Wellbank, from Mauritius and Gibral¬ 
tar: at Deal.—I'itton'a, Andrews (late Smith), 
from MonlDa 23d Aug.; at Cowes (for Antwerp). 
— 15. Irma, Luco. from Bengal .Id Feb.; off 
Scllly (for Havre).—16. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, 
from Bengal 2d Jan., and Cape 16th March; 
at Deal. — 16. Nonien, Baird, from China 2<t 
Jan., and Cape 11th March; at Plymouth.— 
16. Royal Sawn, Petrie, from Bmgal 2d Jau,, 
and Cape 20th March; off Fowey.—16. Delpkoa, 
Davis, from Mauritius: oft' Dover (for Antwerp). 
— 17 . Kemouth, Graham, from Bengal 19th Jan.; 
off Plymouth.— 17 . Alfred, Hill, fnm Madras 23d 
Jan., and Cape 13th March; off Plymouth.— 17 . 
Mary Anne, Spottlswoode. firom China 28th Nov., 
AsiaUJour, N.S.V 01 .. 2, No. 6. 


and Singapore 25th Dec.t olT Plymauth.—19. 
tVarwiek, Gibson, Rom Bengal 8 ist Jan.; at 
Liver])ool.—20. CnrAeriae, Fenn, Rom Beni^ 0th 
Jan., Madras 25th do., and Cape IHth March; at 
Portsmouth.—20. Sir Kdward Payet, Campbell. 
Rom Bengal 6 th Jan., Marlras 21st do., and Cape 
17 th March; off the Wight.—22. Ibilmtra, Thomp¬ 
son, from Bengal 16th Dec., and Madras 21st do, t 
off Dartmouth.—22. I‘rinre*e C/iarlutte, MOcKean, 
from Bengal 25th Dec.; off l.ivcrpfiul.—26. Jh-uns- 
ivirk. Palmer, Rom Bengal 25th Dec., and Mariraa 
12th Jan.; at Deal.—26. leird Lytidorh, Beadle, 
from Bengal 12th Dec., Madras 3d Jan., and Cape 
14th March; at Deal.—®!. Alexander, Ogilvie, 
from Slngaiiore 2.1d Jan.; off the Start.—®!. Sa¬ 
muel Broion, from Mauritius IHth Fell.; off Dart¬ 
mouth— 27 . CCydr, Miinru, from Bengal, Madeira, 
and Cape; at Deal. 

Departure*, 

April Ki. Juno, Rigby, for Cape, Swan River, 
V.l). Land, and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 
®!. George*, Scotland, for Cape: from Liverpool. 
27> I-ady Rowena, Russell, fur N, S. Wales; from 
peal.— 27 . Douiaa, Mackie, for N. S. Wales; 
from Deal.— 27 . Manliat, Johnson, for V.D. l.a»<t 
(with convicts); from Deal.—28. Olive Branch, 
Anderson, fur Caiic; from Portsmouth. — 28. 
Adrian, Sadler, tor N. S. Wales (with convicts); 
from Portsmouth.—28. Ripley, Hesse, for Ben- 

g iil; from Liverpool.—29. Saury Jack, Kirwlck, 
Jr Mauritius: from Deal.—.Mop 2. Portland, Mil¬ 
ler, for Bengal; from Leith (s-illed 2(llh from 
Deal.)—2, Kllia Jane, Liddell, for Cape; from 
Deal.—3. Africa, .Skelton, for Ceylon; from Peal. 
— 4 . Vorth, Robri’tson, for Cork and N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); from Deal.—4. Atbmtie, Barber, 
for Cane; from Deal.—4. David Lyon, Berry, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts); from Deal.—.5. John 
tVoodail, Thomson, for Bengal; from Liverjiool. 
—fi. Arethum, Johnson, for Batavia and Singa¬ 
pore : from Deal.—ii. Candian, Reed, for Mauri¬ 
tius; from Portsmouth.—8, tjotu*, Wilson, for 
Bengal; from Greenock.—1(1. H.C.S. Canning, 
B.ayiis, for China; Rom Deal.—K). Neptune, Wu- 
(letuii, for Bombay; from Greenock.—11. MersQv, 
.Sharp, for Cape and Mauritius: from Liverpool. 
—12. Falcon, Cobb, for Cork, Ceylon, and Ben¬ 
gal ; from Deal.—l.'i. Lady AlcSaglifen, Po|ie, for 
Madras and Bengal; frotii Portsmouth.—18; t-ang, 
Lusk, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Deal—18. Andromache, l,awes, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.—®!. Tyiie, Brown, 
for Bordeaux and Mauritius; Rom Deal.—®). 
Albion, MacLeod, fur Madeira and Bengal; from 
I^iverpool.—21. Medina, Holmes, for Oomlwy: 
from Liverpool.—24. H.C. chartered ship iMdy 
Kant, Denny, for Cape. Madras, and Bengal; from 
Deal.—25. Oronles, Baker, fer Maurlt'iua, Ma¬ 
dras, and Bengal; from DeaL 

rAssENREn.s rnoM India. 

Per Uinerrn, from Bengal; Mrs. Col. Casement; 
Mrs. Col. Uelamaine; Mrs. J. W. Grant; Mrs. 
I.oder; Mrs. Sanderson; Miss Grant: Miss Sand¬ 
in'; Miss Gunning: Cant, J. Sanderson, 9th L.C.: 
CapL R. Margrave, 23tn N.I.: Lieut. O’Halloran, 
H.M,3tlth regt.; Lieut. Fraser, 45th N.I.; Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, Bengal engineers; two Misses 
Grant; Misses Imwther, TJlghman, Hamilton. 
Mackenzie, and Loder: Masters Grant, Lowther, 
Tllghman, Delamain, Cunliffe, and Sturt. (The 
Hon. Sir John Franks, Lady Franks, and MIm 
F ranks, were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal; Mrs. Best; 
Mrs. Hewitt; Mrs.T. B.Swinhoe; Mrs. Belcher; 
Mrs. C. Helsding; Mrs. A. Hclsdiiu; Mrs. M. 
Helsding; — Sandyk, Esq.; Walter Venonr, Esq., 
superintending surgeon; Cai>t. C. M. Bell, Com¬ 
pany's service; Capt. Ludlow, 6th regt.: Lieut. 
Hallowell 8.A.; C. V. Helsding, Esii.; H. Hels¬ 
ding, Esq,; A. Helsding, Esq.; Chas. Meyer, 
Esq.; 4 Misses Brandts; Masters .Sandyk, Black- 
all ; 2 Shearman, Kennedy, and Swinhoe; Misses 
Kennedy, Venour, 2 Best, Hewitt, and 4 Swin¬ 
hoe; 11 servants. 

Per Virtm-y, from Bengal: Mrs. Tucker: Mrs. 
Farquharwin; Misses Money, 2 Thompson, Towns, 
and Farquharson; Mssters I’ucker, Torrens, S 
Smith, and Farquharson.—From Madraa: Col. 
Campbell, I1.M. 89th regt.; Lieut. Stamford, 
ditto; two Misses Cator; Masters Eldrich, H, 
O’Connell, and Cator; 38 soldiers under Lieut. 
Stamford; 2 women; 6 children-—From thgCane: 
Capt. MocLeah) H.M. 7‘^d regt. 

(Q) 
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Pfr Dnnmiitfr, from N. S. Wain : Dr. and Mr*. 
Gootlaer; Dr. and Mra. Turner; Ora. Rutherford, 
Lane, .Shiel, and Nind; Mrs. Middleton. 

Per H.M.S. I'alltts, from Ben;^l: Lord Viscount 
Comberniere, lateComnuuider-in.chief in India; 
the lion. Colonel Finch, military secretary to 
ditto; ('apt. McCoen,, Persian serretary to ditto; 
Captains .Archer and Munday, aides^ae^amp to 
ditto; Lieut.Cotton; 3servants. 

Per Kiltrard, from Bombay: Capt. McKeevor, 
C'apt. Duff. 

Per Juahella, from Bombay; Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Thomas Bradford, K.C.U., &c., late Commander- 
in-chief at Borntny; Lieut. CoL the Hon. II. 
Murray, H.M. .?4tn rest.; Cwt. Lord Harley, 
ditto: Capt. Pitman, ditto; Mr. Gscoinbe, civil 
service; Lieut. Greece, 6th regt.; Dr. Robinson, 
inspector general of hospitals. 

Per Nejitwie, from Bmgal,&r.: R. Bayard.Esq., 
Madras civil service: I.ieiit. Col. Hunter, Madras 
infantry; Cant. Tiinbrell, Bengal;irtillery; Capt. 
Danielf, H.M. Kith regt.; Capt. Hammond, Ma¬ 
dras infantry; ('apt. Hmige, ditto; Lieut. Dowell, 
ditto; Lieut. Lusningliyn, Madras cavalry; U. II. 
Oarrow, Esij., from Maidras; Samuel Aganoor, 
Ei^., from ditto; John Aganoor. Esq., from ditto; 
Miss M. A. Blundell; Masters Timbrcll and Da¬ 
rnell; one servant; ail invalids; one woman and 2 
children.—(The following were landed at the Cape; 
Mrs. Swincy: Mrs. Robinson; Lieut, Col.'swiney; 
Ueiigal .artillery; Dr. Robinson, Reiigal Medical 
Ilihird; Major Ilnckley; Madras artillery; two 
Misses .Swincy; 3 servants.) 

Per Helle Alliam-e, ftom Mauritius, &c.; Mrs. 
and Miss Cannon; Mr. F.dwards, fiom Bengal; 
Mr. Edw. Gore, and Mr. Phillips, from the Cape. 

Per Rojitil Saxon, from Hcngal: Capt. Warlow, 
child, and servant; Mrs. Worral, child, and ser¬ 
vant; ('apt. T. A. Main; ('apt, Thnmjison; Hon. 
Win. Hamilton and servant; Master and Miss 
Lind, and senaiit.—IVom the Cape: Major and 
Mrs. Diindas; Mrs. and three M'sses Alexdnder: 
Mrs. and Miss Paton; two servants. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Miss Laurie and four 
children; Mrs. Bremer and three children; Col. 
lirodie: Col. Ilatherly; Mr, McKcrrell; Opt. 
Morgan; ('apt. Sinnock; Liciit. Stokes ; Lieut. 
Campbeil; Capt. Drury: Lieut. Bremer; Mr. 
.Siiring; Misses House, 2 Spring, and Sjirye: 
Masters I'prliig, Rundall, and Lauler; S servants. 

Per Sf.rjeiwgc, from Bengal: Lieut. Col. Vincent 
and Mm. Vincent: Miss Eliza Vincent; Master F. 
Vincent; Miss Thompson; the Rev. M. J. Adam, 
and Mrs. Adam; Master Alexander and Mias Mary 
Ailam; the Rev. CIms. PiH'ard atul Mrs. Piil’ard; 
Master Pilllud; Mrs. Mackey; Capt. W. H, Mar¬ 
shall, .'iSth N.I.: Lieut. J. shell, 35tli N.I.; Lieut. 
C. Keburton; Mr. Macauley; several servants. 

Per Catherine, from Btaigal: Mrs. Col. Griffiths; 
Mrs. Capt. Jeffries; Mrs. Sayers; Mrs. Osborn; 
Miss .Seagrin: Col. B'-yce, H.M. ];ith L.Drags.; 
Lieut. Col. Griffiths, Bengal invalids: Capl. R. 
Thorpe, Madras army; Lieut. R. Sayers; X.ieiit. 
A. Tulloch, H.M. Wth regt.; Comet G. Scott, 
Bengal army ; Dr. Herklott, Madias estab.; 11. 
Osborne, Esq. i John Cox, Esq.; Misses Griffiths, 

2 Wilson, 2 Ferrier, and 2 S<ayers: Master Sayers, 

3 Page, Twentyman, and Cox; 4 servants. 

Per Sir Rdward Paget, from Bengal; Mrs. 
Bmce; Mrs. Allan and servant: ('apt. Walton, 
H.M. Itith rcet.; ('apt. Foord, Company's service; 
Capt. Burrell, ditto; Dr. Gordon, ditto.—From 
Madras; Mrs. Col. Frith; Major James, H.M. 
26th Foot; Lieut. Hunter; 2servants. 

Uamoethenet, from Bengal (arrived at Bor¬ 
deaux) : Mr.and Mrs. Walker; Capt. M. U’Briai, 
late of the Mary Anne, 

Per Kxmouth, from Bengal: Mrs. Stedman, and 
3 children; Mm. Hicks and child: Mrs. Smith 
and ditto: Mr. Sutherland; Mr. Mendes.—From 
St. Helena: CoL and Mrs. Doveton; Master B. 
Hodgson: Mr. J. Eckinan; 15 men; 8 women; 
12 c^dren. 


rASSEKQKRS TO INDIA. 

Per H.C& Canning, tor China, ite .: Count 
Becarmi, proceeding to Anjeerj Mont. Dubois, 
■ecreUry to ditto; Mr. John Pltcairne; Mr. W. 
F. Voung, writer, to China; Mr. Edw. White, 
midshipman, Omrge the Fourth, Mrs. Scott and 
twochudten. 


Per H.C.C.S. Suian, tat C^and Madras: Capt. 
Youra. Lieut. Boys, Lieut. 'Tyssen: Eiis. Graham, 
and Paym. Doyle, all of H.M. ^5th Foot: Mrs. 
Doyle and four children: 147 snldiem of H.M. 
75th Foot; 5 wives of ditto; .3 children of ditto. 

Per H. C. S. Protertor, for ('ape and Madras; 
Major Hammond, Capt. Hall, Lieut. Brown, 
Lieut. Jardine, and Ens. Collier—all of H. 51. 75lh 
regt.; 1.31 soldiere of H.M. 75th regt.; 8soldiers’ 
wives; 6 children of ditto. 

Per H,C.C.S, leidu Eaet, for Cape and Madras: 
I.leut. Col. England, Capt. Halifax and England, 
I.ieut. Sutton, Ens. Knolys, Sure. Graham, Adj. 
Boyi, and Qu. Mast. Berry, all of il.M. 7Sth regt.; 
Mm. England and two daughters; Mrs. Berry and 
four children; 1.44 soldiers Il.M. 75th regt.; 15 
soldicm' wives; 16 children of ditto. 

Per Arethum, for Batavia and Singapore; Mm. 
Lane; Mastw Lane; Miss Ash; Mr. H. Fearoii; 

S. 3'ownsend; S. Whitehead. 

Per hady MeJiaghtm, for Madras and Bengal: 
Mrs. Mon^lMr Cockburii; MissPeriera: Mrs. 
Reid; Miss Reid; Mrs. Smith: two Misses 
Sniith; Miss Smelt; Miss Shepperd; Miss Scot: 
Mr. Deannan; Mr. Jas. Colquhoun; Mr. Forbes; 
Miss Corfield. 

Per Moira, for Bengal (taken up at the (Tape of 
Onntllinpe); Mr. and Mrs. Carey; Mr. and Mrs. 
Middleton; Col. and Mrs. Daniels; two Misses 
Daniels; Col. V\ yatt: Dr. Frances; Mes-rs. J. and 

T. Daniels; Col. De Graves ; Mr. and Mrs. Dulf; 
Mr. Allerdyre; Mr. Durand. 

Per tJrontee, for Madras and Calcutta : Colonel 
and Mrs. Bowen; ('apt. and Mrs Carter; Capi. 
Parke; Mrs. Bransden; Mrs. Hargrave; Mr. It. 
BIci-hwyden; Mr. Thos. Blcehwydcn; Mr. and 
Mrs. Rickanls. 

Per Falnm, for Ceylon : ('apt. W. Boardinan, 
Ceylon Rides; Capt. J. D. Bagenall and family; 
Lieut. J.J. Dwyer, Ceykm Rifles; l.ieut. Hardy, 
IL5f. 58tbTegt.: Lieut. Nagel, H.M. !l7th do.; 
Ens. W. Warn, H.M. 61st regt.; Ens. Uurrowes. 
H.M.i)7th regt.; Ens. Lainart, H.M. fl7th do.; 
Ens. Burns, H.51.78th regt.; Dr. M. 51. M'Der- 
nott, 11.51. 61st regt. 


BIRTH, M.AURIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


4. At Kempston House, near Bedford, the 
lady of Colonel Grmistreet, Bengal army, of a son. 

MAHKIAGES. 

April 23. At Edinburgh, Stephen Slight, Esq., 
rajitaln, Bombay engineers, to Charlotte Knox, 
youngest dauahter of Young Trotter, Esq., of 
Cruicksfielii, Berwickshire. 

27. At Edinburgh, Ewen Alexander Cameron, 
eldest son of Allan Cameron, Esq., hlorinlsh Cas¬ 
tle, Island of Mull, to Sybella, only daughter of 
the late Colonel M. Murray, of the Hon. E. 1. 
('oinpany’s service, and of llaregllls, county of 
Dumfries. 

.311. At Old Montrose, David Grecnhlll, Esq., of 
the East-India civil service, to Mary, third daugh¬ 
ter of Chas. Wallace, Eisq.. of Woodside. 

May 4. .At Chichester, the Rev. J. R. 5Iunn, 
B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, to Rosalie, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Anthony 
Greene, Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

ID. At St. George’s Cnurch, Hanover Square, 
Hill Morgan, m.o., of the Bombay medical esta¬ 
blishment, to Elizabeth, second daughter of late 
Thos. Eagle, Esq., of Allesley, Warwickshire. 

2(1. .At Portobeilo, near Edinburgh, Lieut, ('ol. 
Alex. Stewart, Bengal army, to Janetta, fifth 
daughter of the lateR. A. Daniell, Esq., of Tie- 
litsick, Cornwall, 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 7* On board the Mlnerm, on the passage 
to England, Charles Oswald, only son of Capt. 
Sanderson, 9th legt. Bengal L.C. 

9. At sea, on board the leabella, on the passage 
from Bombay, Enalgn Caldef, H.M. 54tli regt. of 
Foot. 

14. At sea, on board the leabella, on the pan- 
sage from Bombay to England, Lady Biadrotd, 
with of Ueut. Gen. SlrThomaa Bradford, K.C.B., 
Ate. late Commander-in-clitef at Bombay. 
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itvrtii £3. At Mt, on board tlic Sr. Gm/rge, on 
th« paasage from Bengal. Mr. Janies Vincent. 

Aprils. At Edinburgh, Robert Cathrart, eldeat 
apn of A. F. Bruce, Esq., of the Madras civil 
service. 

9. At Brussels, the Right Hon. Alexander Mur¬ 
ray, Lord Elibank. Hia lordship is succeed^ In 
his title and estates by Alexander, now Lord Eli- 
bank, at present on military service in the East- 
Indlei. 

lit At Edinburgh, George Rose, Esq., surgerai, 
some time of ihe lion. E. 1. L'ommny's service. 

Sd. At Naugiiton House, Fifesmre, ('apt. Jas. 
Walker, of the Hon. K.I.Coinpany's naval scrv ice. 

ty. At Uexhill, biissex, in his yitth year, l.ieut. 
f'ol. Wltherstun, many years in the East-lndia 
Company's service. 

—. At his house, Colebroohe Terrare, Islington. 
Mr. John Hammond, aged 93, formerly purser of 
the H.C.S. Ro/tiil Chartntte. 

Map 3. At Bromptnn, Jane, only daughter of 
the late Walter Hamiltim, Ksq. 

At the advanced age of 93, Isaac Prescott, 
Ksq., Admiral of the Red. 


5, In Gloucester Place, Portniaii Square, Matilda, 
wife of Alex. John Colvin, Esq., of the B^al 
civil service. 

— In Norton Street, in hisSlst year, Cnsar Ar¬ 
thur Hawkins, Lieutenant Hth Bombay N.I., 
youngest son of Samuel Hawkins, Esq.' 

(i. in Connaught Place, aged 14 months, the 
inihnt daughter of Sir Robert and Lady Wlgram. 

15. In Montague Square, in her tkith year, Jane, 
widow of the late W in. Stratton, Esq., member 
of council, Bomliay. 

as. At her house, in Hill Street, aged «), the 
Right Hon. I^idy Amherst, relict of Fidd Marshal 
JeHbry Lord Amherst. 

Oitrlp. At sea, on board the Janmira, on the 
passage to England, Assist, hurg. J. F. Amott, of 
the Bomliay establishment. 

— At sea, on Imard the Edward, on the passage 
from Bombay, Major Napier, of the invalid bM- 
talion. 

— At sea, on board the Sir Edtmrd Vagrt, on 
the pa^s.lge from Bengal, Lieut. Cuinming, of the 
Hon. Company's service. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BV ROTATION : 


John Forbes, Esq. M.P, 15, Hariey Street. 
John L6ch, Esq. M.P. 18, Upper Bedard 
Place, Russell Square. 

Charles Mills, Esq. Cam^ord House, 0x~ 
ford Street, 


Henry Shank, Esq. 62, Gloucester Place. 
James Stuart, Esq. M.P. 63, Portland 
Place. 

Henry St. George Tucker, Esq'. 3, Upjier^ 
Portland Place. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Juke, 


K.B. “hit kttcmP.C. denote/fnmemtt, or mamtjbctul^ere'price* t k. advance (per cent.) on thrmme; 
H.diiirimnt (per cent.) on the mme.—'Phehnsar maund ie equal to 82 !b. 2 03 . 2dr»„ and IlJtltrtsni" 
maunda equal to Ui) fartorj/maund*. Good* sold by Sa.Rupee* B. nut*, produee 5 to 9per rent, more 
than when told by Ct. Rupee* F. nut*.—The Madras Candy t* equal to fiOltlb, The Surat Candy i* equiU 
to 74 GI tt. The Pecttt it equal to 1331B). The Gorge it 20 piece*. 

CALCUTTA, January 7, lB3a 


Anchors ...S.Rg. cwClS 0 SO 0 Iron, Swedish. sq...Sa.R8,F.md> 8 10 

Bottles . 100 15 0 — 17 0-flat.do. 8 9 

Coals .B. md. 0 7 — 0 14 -Knglish, sq.do, 2 12 

Copper Sheathing, 16-28 ..F,ind. 43 8 — 43 12 -flat.do. 2 12 

-3840 .do. 43 12 — 44 0 I - Bolt.do. 2 12 

-Thick sheets...do. M 14 — 44 II !-Sheet.do. 8 8 

-Old.do. 43 0 — 43 4 Nads .cwt. 11 0 

-Bolt.do. 48 0 — 48 o|- lIiiO]W.F.md. 8 0 

— Slab.do. 42 12 — 43 0 ,- Kentledge.cwt. 1 4 

— Nails, assort.do. IK) 0 — 40 0 Lead, Fig.F.md. b 12 

-Peru Slab.CtRs. do. 47 4 — 47 8 1 -.Sheet .do. 6 4 

— Russia ..Sa.R8. do. 44 12 — 43 8 I Millinery.-.15 D. 


Copperas . 

... .da 3 8 

Cottons, chintz.. 

.. ;i8A. 

— Muslins, assort. ... 


— Twist, Mule, 14-58 

.. .Mor- 8 71 

-- - - <i0-128. 

....do. 8 8 

Cutlery.. 

.P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware . 

.P. C. 

Hardware. . . 

.P. C. 

liOtlCry aeeeeaseeeaeeaa 



17 0-flat.do. 8 9 

0 14 -Knglish, sq.do, 2 12 

4:112 -flat.do, 2 12 

44 0 I - Bolt.do. 2 12 

44 II !-Sheet.do. 8 8 

43 4 Nads .cwt. 11 0 

48 o|- lIoo]W.F.md. 8 0 

43 0 ,- Kentledge.cwt. 1 4 

40 0 Lead, Pig.F.md. b 12 

47 8 i-.Sheet .do. 8 4 

43 8 I Millinery...15 D. 

5 4 I Shot, patent .bag 2 14 

48 .4 Spelter.t:tHs. F. ind. 5 13 

10 D.I Stationery ..P. C. 

8 71 1 Steel, English..Ct.Ks. F. md. 9 8 

0 81 -Swcilish.do. 14 8 

5 A.'‘ Tin Plates.Sa.Us. box 23 8 

10 n,| Woollens, Bnrad cloth, fine.I*. C. 

I 5 I).-coarse .P. C. 

■ 13 I). -Flanrel.15 A. 


Rs. A. 
@ 8 12 
— 8 10 

— 2 14 

— 2 13 

— 2 13 

— 8 12 

— 15 8 

— 82 
— 1 6 
— 8 8 
— 6 6 
— 20 1>. 

— 3 8 

— 5 14 

— 5 U 

— 10 0 

— 14 4 

— 24 «l 

— b I). 

— 5 A. 

— 20 A. 


MADRAS, December 18, 1829. 


Rs. , 

Bottles ...100 15 (o), 18 'IronHoops.c.mdy ;<.i (di 42 

Copjrer, Sheathing .candy .140 — .188 1 Nails do. 105 — 122 

-Cakes.do. S5<0 — 287 Lead, Pig.do. 40 — 4.'> 

-Old.do. 280 — 205 - Sheet.do. 45 — 40 

-Nails, assort.do. None. I Millinery. Unsaleable. 

Cottons, ('hints. P. C. ' Shot, patent. 10 A.— 15 .\. 

-Muslins and Ulnghams.P.C. — 10 ’Spelter .candy 40 — 42 

-Longcloth. 10 A.— 15 A. Stationery .P.C. — 5 A. 

Cutlery. 10A.— 15A. Steel, English.candy b(i — (Ki 

tilass and Earthenware. 20 A. — 25 A.-Swedish .do. 87 — !4 

Hardware.. 10 A.— 15 A. Tin PUates .box 21 — 23 

Hosiery. Overstocked. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine.P.C. — 10 A. 

' Iron, Swedish, sq....candy .52 — ISO |-coarse .P.C.— 18 A. 


' Iron Hoops.candy ;i.i (al 42 

I - Nails do. 185 — 122 

Lead, Pig.do. 40 — 4.5 

-Sheet.do. 45 — 40 

I Millinery. Uns-ilcablc. 

' Shot, patent. 10 A.— 15 .\. 


English sq.do. 25 — 28 

Flat and bolt.......do. 25 — 28 


Flannel. 20 A.— 25 A. 


RUM BAY, .laniiary 9, 1830. 


Anchors .cwt. 

Bottles, pint.duz. 

Coals...ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-24... .cwt. 

- 24-32 .do. 

■ 7 hick sheets............do. 

— Slab...do. 

-Nails . do. 

Cottons, Chintz. 

-Longcloths.. 

— Mttulns. 

-Other goods. 

-Yam, 28418.ft 

Cutlery... 

Glass and Earthenware. 

Hardware.... 

Hosiery... 


Rs. Rs. ! Rs. 

22 (d>, 8 Iron, Swedish, bar.St. randy 98 (tA 

U — 8 -English, do.do.. 48 — 

15 — 8 - Hoops...cwt. 91 — 

71 — 8 -Nails .do. 22 — 

73 — 8 !-Plates..do. ]U — 

88 — 8 ,- Roil for bolts.St. candy 38 — 

78 —• 0 - do. for nails .do. 5:1 — 

58 — 8 Lead, Pig..cwt. 91 — 

38 A.— 68 A.'-Sheet.do. 91 — 

48 A.— 58 A.!lMillinery. lOD.— 

58A.— 8 {Shot, patent.cwt. 18 — 

18U.— 58 A.!<Spelter. do. 9 — 

S — 11 iStationery . P.C.— 

25D.— 8 .Steel, Swedish .tub 20 — 

15 A.— 2.5 A.,Tin Plates .box 28 — 

38 A.— 8 jWoollens, Broad cloth, fine.. 25 D.— 

0—8 ——-coarse . 10 D. — 

I-Flannel. 20 A.— 


CANTON, December 12, 1829. 


Drs. Drs. Prs. Dr 

Cottom, Chintz, 28yds.piece 4 @ 5 Smalts.. pecul 12C<^ 28 

Longcloths, 40 yds....do. 6 — 7 Steel, Swedish, In kits..cwt 7i— 8 

.—. Muslins, 34 to48yds.da 21—3 Woollens. Broadcloth..yd. 2 — 0 

-Cambrics. 12 yds.do. 1| — 1|-CamMs.pee. 28 — 0 

umimum El&IkdftllllOCS (dO* 1|^ 8 DOW DUtCh ••••••••••«• sdOb 28 0 


— Cambrics, 12 yds.do. li — l| 

Bandannoes .......... 4 ....• .da 11 2 

-Yam.pecul 40—55 

Iron, Bar • ••••■«•••••••••••••'« esee 4la 3 — 0 

— Rod.da 4 — 0 

l^sd ...... a. M.............. t... alo. 5 8 


-Camtets.pee. 28 

- Da Dutch .da 28 

— Long Ells Dutch..da 8 

Tin ^. pecul 18 


3 — 0 Tin. 

4 — 0 Tin Plates 

5 — 8 


........... a .box 11 —— 0 
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Pricet of European Goode in t/ie East. 


SINGAPORE, January 18.*%). 


Anchon. pcrul 

Buttles .:<H) 

('opiier Nails and Sheatliinc..pecul 

CotUnis.Madapullams, 35yd. 1>y ,'uin. pcs. 
- Imit. Irish.25..% do. 


Imit. Irish. 25..% 'do. 

Longcloths.12 .... tMi do. 

- 311 to 40 .... M4.3B do. 

- do.. .do..... 3H 40 do. 

- do.. .do. 44 do. 

...... - .'io do. 

- .Vi do. 

--- - - ■ t )0 do. 

Prints, 7-0. ningle niloHru .do. 

- 9-B.do. 

t'amhrir, 12yds. by 40 to 45 in., .do. 
Jaconet, 20.44 .. 40 ... .do. 


Drs. Tin. Dra. Drs. 

lOi @111 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dbte...mrge 0 @ 8 

4 — 4 j - ,lo. do Piilllcat .iki. 3 — 0 

40i — 42 -Twist, 40 to 70 .pecultM' — 7* 

3 — 31 Hardware, assort.. P.D. 

3 — 31 Iron, Swedish . |iecul 5 — 5} 

none ,- Kncluh.do. 3J — 4 

1 ; _ 8 '-NaiU. do. 12 — 13 

7 — 0 l 4 >ad, PI); .do. (!) — 7 

8 — 10 -Sheet...do. 01 — 7 

9—11 Shot, patent . bag 4 — 0 

9 — 11 I Speller .perul 4 — 41 

11 — 14 iSiecI, Swedish...do. 13 — 13| 

3 — 31'- Knglish.dir. none 

31 — 41 iWoollens, l.onR Ells . |hv. 9 — 10 

11 — 4 - t'amblets .do. 31 — ,V< 

3 — U|-Ladles* cloth.yd. 1 — 1| 


a E M .4 

falrtitta, Jun. 7, 18.30.—The tran.sac-tions gene¬ 
rally during the week have been unusually limiteil. 
which may be partly attributed to the tcnipor,sry 
p<mir in the money market. Europe goiMls con- 
limie very dull, and the s.ales almost entirely fur 
immcihatc consumption. Twist and Piece Goods, 
the market heavy and scarcely any inf|uiry. Beer, 
flrst marks, almost all nut of Importers' hands, 
and the market very steady. L'o]>pcr, him at our 
■luotatioiLs: sales limited. Iron without impruve- 
nient. Spelter, stock heavy. Steel, rather lower. 
Block Tin. without innuiry. 

Uiimhfiff, Ihv. 12, 102!).—The demand for Piece 
Goods generally far from brisk; the dcscriptiuns 
chiefly wanteil are coarse Mailapollans and Long 
Cloths in the bleached state, coarse Mulls, Jaconets, 
ftr. Grey Goods abundant, and r.iippet5 for the 
same cause diflicult of sale. In Wines and Sidrits 
no improvement. Beer nearly unsaleable. Metals 
no Improvement, except in the article of Steel in 
faggot, which has risen, but not to any extent. 


INDIA SECURITIES 
Calculln, Jan. 7, I S.'K). 
Goveniment Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 215 0 Remittable.25 OPrem. 

Disc. I 8 Old Five perct-Loan • ■■ 1 2 Disc. 

Disc. Par. New ditto ditto .l) 4 Disc. 

Hank Shares—Prem. 4,300 to 4,.’i0<k 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills.<1 0 per rent, 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit.5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills ■■••5 0 per cent. 
Interest on de|iosits. See .2 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,—to buy Is. 10)d.— 
to sell Is. Ild.per Sa.Rui>ee. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Hs. 98 per 100 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras, Jan. 18, 1830. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 350 
Madras Rs. per .^35 Sa. Rs.294 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selltite Pub* 

He Securities, vi4.1064 Madras Rs. per 
KKlSa. Rs..271 ftwiB. 

Five pet cent. Bengal Uniemlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 3S0 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. .1 Prem. 

At the Kate prevailing amcHig Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selUiu Pub¬ 
lic Securities, viz. 1084 Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. . 1 Disc. 


R K S, 

China, Dec. 12, 1829.—The investments of the 
Commanders and Ofllccrs of the Company’s ships 
have been pcmutteii to lie sent up to ('imton. 
Ihece Goixis.Woollens, Iron, Stei'l, and Tin Plates 
continue in demand, but .Swedish Steel has f.illen 
in price, owing to an importation by a Danish ves¬ 
sel. New dollars arc scarce at a premium of one 
per cent., and Sycee is still under a dilHcuIty of 
supply. 

Singapore, Ja». 23, lieui.—Europe Piece Gootls, 
very little doing. English Iron selling in small 
lots at Dols. 4 to 41 per ]ierul. Swedish Iron in 
demand. Spelter, no demand. ,.stoi kholm Tar, 
in demand; none in first hands. Pig and Sheet 
larad, no demand. Swntish .Steel, in demand. 
GUss and Earthenware, unsaleable. Uilman’s 
.stores, a full .stock. Wines and .Spirits, no de¬ 
mand.—Freight to London, i.‘3. 15s. to per 
ton. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
ItLM. 

At the Rale of Siitiscription, viz. HKiJ 
Madras Rs. per lut) .Sa. Its. Prem. 


Bnmbiii/, .fan. 9, 1830. 

K.xclungcs. 

On London, at 8 months’sight, Is. 8',d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at .30 days' sight, lou Bom. Rs. iicr 
llNI Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Dom. Re. per 
JOO kladras Hs. 

Government .Sccurltiea 
Remittable Loan, 140 Bom. Ra per 100 .S.Ra 
Old 5 i>er cent.—None. 

New 5 percent.—112Bora.Rs. per 1008.Ra 


Singapore, Jan. 23, 18,30. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, 8a Ra 206 per IQO 
8p. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, SaRs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 

Canton, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Exchanges, Sec. 

On Landim, 6 months’ steht, 3s. lid. to 4a per Sp., 
Dr.—no bills. 

On Bengal, 38 days* sight, SaRs. 200 per 100 8p. 

Drs.—no bllla 
On Bombay, — no bllla 

As the Company’s treasury will not he opened 
fbr hilb on Bengal, till a favouraUe terminate to 
the peiuling negneiations between the committee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the presidencies of India is in the 
interim much ^umaalbed. 


































GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA IIOGSE. 


Jfiw Sate 1 June—Prompts Auguit. 

Tmi. —nohea, l,4(lU,0notb.; Congou, Campol, 
I'ekoc, and Sourhong, 5,100,(1(10 Hi.; Twankay and 
Hysun-Skin, 1,150 (NKItb.; Ilyaon, 3SO,(HiOlb.— 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7tMI0,(KI0 tt>> 

For Sale 8 June—Prompt 3d September. 

f’limpanp’e .—Uengai and (.'oast i'iure Goods— 
Calico and Nankeen Wrappers—Mirzapore and 
Persian Carpets. 

Private-Trad . —Nankliens—Blue Sallampores— 
Bandannoes— Madras Handkerchiefs—Ventaiwl- 
lani I landkcichiefs—Silk Piece Goods—Crapes— 
Shawls — Ciape Shawls — Damask Crape Shawls 
and Handkerchiefs—Wrought Silks—Sarsnets— 
Corahs—Damasks—Damask Satins—Brocado Sa¬ 
tins—Persian Carpets. 

For Sale 21 June—Prompt 8 October. 

Companpe' —Bengal Raw Silk. 


Private-Trade. —China, Bengal, Persian, and 
Canton Haw Silk. 

For Sale ISJulp—Prompt 1 October. 
Companp'ji.-—Indigo. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM¬ 
PANY'S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CAIIGOE.S of the Minerva, Persian, Vietorp, 
Keptuiir, Duke of Bedfiird, and Sir ISdward 
I'airet, from Bengal, and the Catherine, firoin 
Bengal and Madrae. 

Companp'e .—White and Coloured Piece Goods— 
Silk Piei'e GooiU—Bengal Raw Silk—Carpclh— 
C itton—Indigo—Reflned Saltpetre—Sugar. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May £5, 1830. 

£• «. if. £. ». 

4 lU U @ S 0 


KACT-1K»U AXO CHIHA PRODUCK. 


£. I, d. 

BdrUlt.rvt. - M. 

C'offiie, Java. 1 10 o — 

-('heribon. 1 II 0 — 

— Sumatra and Ceylon. > 1 f! 0 — 

-Bourbon . — 

-Mocha • -. S 14 0 — 

Cotton, Surat.lb 0 U 31 — 

— Madraa . 0 4 4 — 

-Bengal . « 4 3S — 

-Bourbon . 4 0 71 — 

Drugs it for feeing. 

Aloea, Kpacira.cwU 5 0 0 — 

Annibceila, Star. 4 12 0 — 

Borax, Heflncd. 3 .5 0 — 

-IJnreiined, or Tinral 3 15 (i — 

Camphlre . 5 14 0 — 

Cardainoma, Malabar- lb 0 (i ti — 

-Ceylon . 0 I 0 — 

Cassia ButU .cwt. 4 0 4 — 

-I.ignea . 3 4 4 — 

CastorOil .lb 4 4 0 — 

China Itoot.cwt. 1 5 4 

Culwbii. 2 15 4 — 

Dragon's Blood. 3 4 4 — 

Gum Amnioniar, lump- - 2 In 4 — 

-Arabic . 1 B 0 — 

— Assafietida . 1 4 4 — 

— Urnjamln. 15 0 0 — 

— Animi. 3 0 4 — 

— Oainbogiiim. 15 4 4 — 

Myrrh . 3 4 4 — 

— Ulilianum. 1 4 4 — 

Kino. !l 4 4 — 

Lac Lake.lb 4 1 4 — 

-Dye. 4 3 3 — 

--Shell.cwt. 0 5 4 — 

-Stick. 3 4 4 

Musk, China • ■ --oa. 15 4 — 

Nux Vomica.cwt. 4 14 4 — 

Oil, Cassia.oa. 4 0 41 — 

-Cinnamon. 4 17 4 

-Coco nut.cwt. I 7 <• 

-I'loven .lb 4 4 0 — 

- Mace. 4 4 11 — 

-Nutmegs. 4 1 3 

Opium. none 

Hnubarb. 0 2 4 — 

Sal Ammoniac.cwt. 3 5 4 

-Senna .1b 0 4 9 — 

Tunnerlc, -lava - - • cwt. 1 0 4 — 

-Bengal. 4 10 4 — 

-- China. 15 0 — 

Calla, ill Sorts. 3 4 4 — 

-, Blue. 3 14 4 — 

Hides, BuiBila .lb 0 4 3 — 

-Ox and Cow. U 4 4 — 

Indigo, Blue. . 

-Klne Violet. 0 7 4 — 

-Mid. to good Viulet ..0 5 4 — 

- VIoletaiidL'opper.... 4 4 0 — 

-Copper. 0 4 0 — 

-Consuming sorts ... 4 2 0 — 

— Oude good to Rue ■ - ■ ■ — 

-Do. ord. and bad - -• - 0 1 0 — 

— Madraaflne. 4 4 0 — 

— Madras ordlnaiy •••- 4 3 0 — 

-Do. low and bad. 0 114 — 

— Manilla, bad aud low.. 0 4 11 — 


£e 9. 


—— 

1 14 

4 

1 15 

0 

1 11 

0 

aT 

4 ' 

0 

Hi 

0 4 

il 

0 4 

4) 

4 0 

91 

16 0 

0 ‘ 

5 5 

0 1 

3 111 


4 5 

0 

11 II 

0 

0 7 

« 

4 1 


4 111 

0 

3 HI 

4 

0 1 

3 



n 0 

0 

t2 0 

0 

4 HI 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 4 

u 

57 II 

0 

11 II 

0 

21 II 

0 

15 II 

0 

3 HI 

0 

12 II 

1/ 

4 2 

0 

4 3 

4 

7 HI 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 U 

0 

1) 19 

0 

4 4 

5 

1 ai 

1 HI 

0 

0 4 

9 

() 0 

2 

4 2 

ii 

— 

4 4 

(i 

4 1 

n 

I 3 

0 

II 16 

0 

1 in 

0 

3 10 

0 

a 15 

0 

not 

0 0 

6 

0 B 

0 

II 6 

6 

« 5 

9 

0 5 

3 

0 4 

4 

» 3 11 1 

0 4 

7 

0 3 

9 

4 2 

6 

0 2 

6 


jewt. 


Is. fill. ■ 
Ads ance 
on Last 
Sale's 
I'rhcs. 


Mother-o'-Pearl \ 

Shells, China/' 

Nankeens.piece — —— 

RatUiis.lUtI 4 10 — 024 

Rice, Bengal White—cwt. 4 11 C — 4 15 4 

-Patna. 0 14 0 — 0 17 4 

-Java. 0 7 4 — 4 9 6 

-SafBowee. 4 0 4 — 7 0 4 

Sago. 4 12 0 — 1 4 4 

-Pearl. 4 12 0 — 1 12 0 

Saltpetre. 1 12 0 - 

Silk, Bengal .Skein .Bt 

-Notf. 

-Ditto White. 

—— t hlna. 

-Bengal and Prls liege.. 

-Orgiiiisiiie. 

Spices, Cmiiainon. 4 4 0 — 4 111 

-Cloics . 4 4 14 — 4 1 

-Mace. 0 4 0 — 4 5 

- Nutmegs. O 3 4 — 4 3 

-(linger .cwt. 14 4 

-Pci'per, Blaik. ■ -.#) 4 il 3 — I) ii 

-While. 4 4 (i — 4 4 

Sugar, Bengal .cwt. I 3 4 — I 14 

- Siam and China. I 3 4 — I III 

-Mauritius ■ .. . — 

-Manilla and Java. 1 1 4 — 1 || 

Tea, Bohea.lb 4 I 7] — il l 

-Congou. 4 2 IJ — 4 3 

-Souchong. 0 3 (i — 4 4 

-Canipoi . 4 2 4) — U 2 

-Tw,inkay. 0 2 21 — ti 2 

-Pekoe. none — 

-IlysonSkln. 4 2 2 — 4 3 

-Hyson. 0 3 9 — 4 5 

-Young H)bun. noiio — 

-(iuniiowdcr. none — 

Tin, Baiira....cwt. 3 4 4 — 3 14 

'rii)toisei.hcll.lb 4 II) 4 — 2 14 

VermlUinii.H) 4 3 4 — 4 3 

Wax. fi 4 0 — II 1) 

Wood, SaiulersRcd—ton 9 4 0 — 12 4 

-Kbony . 11 u 4 — 9 ii 

- Sapan. 6 9 4 — 9 9 

A'JsrRALASlAN PllOllIirP. 

Cedar Wood.foot ll 3 4 — 4 5 4 

Oil, Fish..tun 29 4 4 — 33 4 U 

WhaleRns...tun 124 4 0 - 

Wool, N. S. Wales, n:. 

Best.ft 4 2 0 — 4 5 4 

Inferior. 4 4 9] — U 1 14 

-V. I). l.antl, »i;. 

Best. 9 4 14 — 0 I 4} 

Inferior. 4 4 :ii — 4 4 

SOUTH At'Hll'AX TIKJUUrK. 

Aloes.i-wl. 0 IB 0 — 1 2 4 

DstriehFcatlieis, uiid... ft 1 ll u — .5 14 4 

Cum Arabic..cwt. 4 15 4 — J 4 4 

Hides. Dry .ft 4 4 4| — 4 4 7 

-Salted. 4 o 41 - 4 4 HI 

Dll, Palm...cwt. 2fi 4 0 — 27 4 4 

-Fish..lun 0 0 0 - 

Raitlns...cwt. 44 4 4 —- 

Wax . 5 0 0 — 5 15 0 

Wine, Madeira..pipe 14 4 4 — 22 4 4 

-Red . 13 4 0 - 20 4 4 

Wood, Teak..loatl 7 4 4 — 8 4 4 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 26, 1830. 


DOCKS. 

East-India.. ..(Stork). 

London.(Stock). 

Bb Katherine's. 

Ditto Debentures. 

Ditto ditto . 

West-India .(Stock). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Price. 

Dividends. 

Capllpl. 

Shares 

Paid. 



£. 

4 p. cent. 

483,750 

£. 

£r 


B1 

31 p, cent. 

3,114,I»U 


_ 


BB 

3 p. cent. 

1,.152,752 

1(N) 



146 ■ 

41 p. cent. 

.■ilKMIlgl 


... 


103 

4 p. cent. 

2411,1104 




193 

B p.cent. 

1.394,1X14 

— 

— 


Itdis. 


10,040 

100 

m 

« • 

• a 

4 4& 

4 

3 

19,000 

100 

n 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


Marih. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 .April. 5 Oct. 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Woi.PK, Riotheia, 2.3, Change Mey, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. 


Sugnr. The sales of Mauritius Su^ have been 
large, near 40,000 bags: the goo«l went off at full 
prirea. The stock of Mauritius is ISiVISS bags, 
being 7.1,.121 more than last year: only about 
20,000 bags remain unsold, the greater portion 
having passed the sales and in second hands. The 
delivery of Mauritius during the last week is Udi-IO 
bags, being 11,1IK$ more than last year. 

0#e8. The prices of Mocha Coffee has de¬ 
clined, owing to the excess of sales during the last 
week. 

Cotton. The Cotton market continues totally 
firm s the higher qualities sell freely at full prices. 
The Liveriiool market is dull, owing to a limited 
demand for the trade and large arrivals. 

Wuot. A small quantity of New South Wales 


Wool, three bags, were told at Liverpool on the 
26th AptiL This was the first importation of the 
article. It fetched from lUid. to lljd. per lb. 
It is said to have been of good colonr, dean, of a 
long and strong staple, and silky texture. 

Indigo. The purchases of Indigo of old sales 
were considerable during the last week j the prices 
were at the currency of the last India House sale. 
The demand has since been checked by the ac¬ 
counts from Calcutta, stating the crop will Ik> 
LlOitlUOmaunds in place of lld,WX), which was the 
last estimate. The letters are to the 1st February, 
through France. 

Tm. The demand for BoKea continueis Con- 
gous ate heavy. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 Aiwilto 25 May 1830. 


Mar. 

Bank 

3Pr.Ct.lll*r.Ct.l 

IJPr.Ct. 

1iPr.Ct 

N.4Pr.C. 

Long 

India 

India 

Exch. 

Stock. 

Bed. 

.Tonsols. 

Consols. 

Red. 

Ann. 

Annuities. 

Stock. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

26 

215i6i 
21.5 5i 


SB] 

100404 

B 

10141024! 

194 19i 

2414 

82 83p 

79 80p 

27 

9lf,924:9239251 

99} 


194 19i 

241 

P— 


28 

21.5 

013914,923923 

100 

9 4994 

10131013 

19,',. 194 

240 



29 

214J51 

913915 

924924 

99}9i^ 

994994 

10131014 

IS/..'Sts 

239440 

83 


ao 

2HJ.5 

*— 

— 

994 

99 994 

10141014 

19 1843 

‘40 

84 



•— > 

— 


MM 



MM 

MM 



m 

_ 











214 

91191} 

92}-)24 

— 

994 

1012101.'. 

184 19 

— 

84 85p 

78 79p 

Kl 

214^43 

91}914 

924923 

994993 

995 


1843 19 

Mm 

83 84p 

MM 

5 

213544 

92^92} 

993994 

99 99} 

101*101* 


2395 

— 

77 78p 

6 

214 44 

91|92 


993994 

— 

101.11013 


— 

80 82p 


7 

214 

91}912 

923923 

99f 

98J9'4 

1012101.1 

lU 

2404 

81 82p 

M. 

8 

— 


92jt92| 

— 

994 

1014lOli 



— 

10 


91492 

92492} 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

MM 

— 

-- 

11 

21444} 

91S91f 

92492399399} 

98499J 

10121011 

1843194 

239 

— 

78 80p 

12 


923924 

993 

98499 

— 

— 

— 

81 8.3^ 

78 7.9p 

13 

MUM 

— 

99} 

— 

Om 

i^Vj 

MM 

.M. 


14 


99^99} 

994 

10141013 

19 

2404 

82 83p 

77 78p 

1.6 

215 

'91}914 

924923 

.- 

— 

— 

llll'fi 

240-4 

83p 

78 79p 

17 

21.5}6 

92 921 

92} 93 

99} 

994994 

10141014 



g2p 

77 79 

18 

21546§92492j 

93 934 

100 

;9949931014102 

— 

— 

mmm ** 

78 79 

19 

215 5492 921 



—• 

—1 

2414 

83 84p 

— 

20 


j 

« MM 

1 



MM 



MM 

21 

216 7 

921924 

935933 

, — 

994993 10241023 

— 

242 

82 84 

77 87p 

24 

216|7 92 924 

92} 93 

i 

'994994 10241024 

19 I9V5 

— 


78 79p 

25 


913914 

i 

j924923| 100 

>99 994 1013102 

19/6 

j 243 

8x3 84p 

77 79p 


Bovohtov and Grwstsv, Stock Broken, S, ComhUl. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(Calcutta. 

LAW. 

SiipiiEME CoiiftT, Jtmiinri/2. 

Ccinion, Cimilo, Cidian, uiid Ciniido, 
four JMiiltiy biiilors, were* indirtvd for lisiv. 
in^r, on tlie lltli Aug. l.saS, inurdrrod, 
on tlie high si>a$ near tliu coast of I’ulo 
lioya, one ('ussib. 

It n|>peare.'l from the cvidonce of Alum, 
a native of Lingin, owner and noqueda 
of .1 praw, that in going to Singapore, 
llie proIV was attacked liy pirates (among 
whom were the prisoners) near Piilo Itoya, 
:m uninh.diiled island, on the Malay coast, 
:nid a nest of |>ir.ites; that they murdered 
the crow, consisting of twelve men, plun¬ 
dered the cargo, and sold the witness for a 
slave, for forty dollars, at Ilettee, to the 
king or chief, Tunkornooilu ; that after 
five months, he escaped in :i boat to Singa¬ 
pore ; that whilst at Singapore he hap¬ 
pened to see the prisoners in a Itoat, and 
gave information to the superintendent of 
police, by whom they were apprehended. 
They weic sent fur trial to Calcutta. The 
jury found them I’Hiltif. 

In his charge to the jury, the Chit'/ 
.liimicc remarked lli.it he could nut con¬ 
ceive that any useful result could arise 
out of the case, which had been .sent 
from .siieli a distance, except in inging to 
])iiblic notice tlie present state of this part 
of the Indian seas, and induce those who 
iiavc the power to take steps to |>iit an end 
in some way to a state of things which 
should not exist. The clmrge was that of 
murder ; but tlie great dilHculty was, that 
there was no court for piracy, and lie was 
not aware of a single case where the Ad¬ 
miralty Court at home had undertaken to 
deal with a case of mnrdiU'.similar to this : 
lie thought if a case of rimrder committed 
upon a foreigner, by foreigners, and on 
board a foreign ship, were brought before 
them, they would say, why do you not 
take this to your country, where it can Im: 
properly investig.ited, or why should we 
ire compelled to deal with it ? but with 
piracy it is dilTereiit; a pirate is an enemy 
to ali, and will be tried though be be a 
foreigner. As to piracy and murder, said 
liis I.ordsbip, we have power as liberal as 
that granted to any court in any King’s 
colony, and in tiic West-India islands and 
Malta they have the same power as the 
Old Hailey over oft’ences coinniitted on the 
high seas, and so here if the murder were 
committed in a Britisli ship and upon a 
British subject; but a difficulty has arisen 
by the statute which constituted the court 
at Bombay, for (perhaps by some mistake) 
its jurisdiction is limited to oflences com- 
j'l'tUit. Jour. N. S. VoL. 2. No. 7. 


initied within its ordinary jurisdiction; 
but nothing. Ins Lordship now said ho 
hoped, would prevent the (iroper oflicem 
from bringing cases before tlic court, for 
not only would the Judges enter into the 
ipiestioii, but in cases of conviction refer 
it, if necessary, lioiiic for the decision of 
Iiigher authorities. 

January 18. 

The Kmif v. Raja Umldcnath Roy.— 
The defeiiclant was indicted for a inisde- 
meanor, in having, on the SlCtli of Fe¬ 
bruary 182!), forge(l,and put away, know¬ 
ing it not to be genuine, a certain govern- 
nient security. No. of 1825-26, 

for 20,00() sicca rupees, at Kve per cent, 
interest, with intent to defraud Archibald 
Galloway and the United Company, lie 
was also charged with having forged a 
receipt for the interest on the back of the 
paper, purporting to have been paid by a 
Set of bills upon the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The iiulictment contained forty-eight 
counts. 

Amongst the jury were an Armenian, 
Air. J.T. Sarkies; and a Hindu, I’rosouiio- 
cumar Tagore. 

The Advocate (Irncrnl opened the case 
by remuiking upon its iiiiportancc, for 
various reasons, the cxient and magniliidc 
of the ollenee, the exalted station in life 
and high lepiilation of the defendant, to 
wliich he bore ample testimony. An iin. 
pressiun h.id gone forth that the verdict of 
the jury would afleet other pioceedings in 
the court, but such was false; the decision 
of the jury would in no way aflcct the 
rights of any parties to civil proceedings 
which weie pending; the same evidence 
could not be brought forward ; it could 
alone affect the rigiits of the defendant. 
VV'itli reference to the oflencu itself, who¬ 
ever might, be the author of it, a system 
of forget y was never carried to such an 
extent in any country of tlie known world. 
He could not but regret it when be con. 
sidered the liigli rank of the defendant 
and his own arqiiuintancc with him, and 
assuredly if bis innocence was mani¬ 
fest, no man would be more rejoiced at a 
verdict of the jury to that cfl'ect. The 
rajaii, a man of rank and great fortune, 
and inijcli looked up to in society, some 
time since joined Uajkissore Dutt in tlic 
establishment of the India bank. Up to 
that pel iod Rajkissore Dutt was a man of 
low rank and poor circumstances, and till 
Ids connexion with the rajah lie was not 
admitted into tlie society of respectable 
natives. From this period he rose to opu¬ 
lence; but what was more extraordinary, 
this bank was established not for com¬ 
mercial speculations, but for the purposh 

(H) 
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of facilitating the putting away of false 
Coinpany’s paper as security for loans 
raised. Iniiiicdiately after the establish- 
incnt of this bank, the system of forgery 
began. Presses and types were purchased, 
and a person of the name of Issiirchunder 
Budder was found capable of imitating 
and forging the necessary signatures, but 
be was tiot found sufficiently expert, and 
was soon incapacitated by the defendant. 
And here he would draw atteniion, most 
particularly, to one circumstance which he 
considered of vast importance, Kajkissore 
Diitt was unable either to speiik or write 
Mnglisli; in this respect he was illiterate ; 
but the rajah was a man of cilucation, and 
could both read and write English in a 
in.anncr not unbecoming an English gen¬ 
tleman. They soon picked up a man named 
Dwarkenauth Mittcr, nlio had become an 
inforiner, and a great iKiit of the circum¬ 
stances of the case would he narrated to 
tliem by him; his evidence must he re¬ 
ceived aud credited with catition ; he was 
an aL*coinpllce not to he believed witliuut 
confirmation ; Initif he was confnmed in 
part by other witnesses, he was entitled to 
belief if all his evhlence became credible. 
Dwarkenauth Mitter would tell the jury 
that for a long time this system of forging 
was carried on l>y him and others with the 
ussislaiiix' of the rajah ; that the press was 
Used, and these false papers printed oil’ on 
Sunday and other days when offices were 
generally shut, and no persons went to the 
Iraiik; that when Uujkissore Dutt and 
others were present he was called upon to 
affix the necessary signature to these pa¬ 
pers; that the defendant was in the hahit 
of selecting those suffieiently well done to 
avoid deteetion, and carrying them away 
’with him and destroying the rest. With 
reference to the papers, the suliject of the 
indictment, he did not know what he would 
say, or whether he would remcinher the 
transaction, hut lie would tell the jury, 
that the signatures w'cre affixed to all by 
desire of the raja, and he deposited one 
with Col. Gallow’ay. It iniglit be asked 
what con Urination could be given of all 
this? till* strongest confirmation was the 
pa))ers themselves, if the name of the 
raja in his own hand-writing was shewn to 
be upon them. The Advocate-General 
then called the attention of the jury to 
paper No. 3(599, of for 20,(XW) 

sicca rupees, payable to Biiclianan, Mann, 
and Co., which he said got into the pos- 
sc.ssioii of the India bank, and was re¬ 
newed in the name of llaja Buddcnaiith 
Iloy. The next paper was the genuine 
rrnew'ed note, indorsed by the defendant; 
and the next was the forged paper, a ropy 
ill every respect with the name of the raja 
upon it, which he would show* to be bis 
writing. If be stopped here, he would 
ask, did not this show a guilty knowledge ? 
'Could it be said to prove any thing but a 


[July, 

consciousness of what lie was about ? for 
he would ask the jury, as men of sense, as 
men of business, how a partner in the bank 
could sign an exact copy of the same pa]>er 
without having a guilty knowledge. But 
it did not stop here ; there were two more 
copies wliicli he could produce ; how many 
others were out God only knew*. Now be 
would ask how tlic defendant came to sign 
all tliese ? did it not show decisive {iroof 
of guilt? But, said the Advocate-Gene¬ 
ral, if I show that he was present when 
the papers were printed, that he signed all 
of tliem, and that his name affixed to the 
receipts for interest are in his writing, 
then I Siiy it will he for him to show how 
they got into circulation without Iiis in- 
slriimeiitalily. He said lie had no doiiht 
the jury would hear much from his learned 
fiieiid ahoiit the rcceijits for interest, of 
the practice of the treasury, and of the 
manner of conducting hiisiiiess there; hut 
no doubt could exist that interest could 
not he paid upon the same paper twice 
over; it was i in probable, in the highest 
degree, from the checks tliat arc kept in 
tlie office, tlial the signature of the officers 
of goveriiineiit to the copies could he 
genuine, and cpiite impossible that receipt 
fur interest could he given upon more than 
one note. But the case did not end heie, 
for it would he proved that after the detec¬ 
tion of Uajkissorc Dutt, the ilefendant took 
fourteen papers to the treasury, lie knew 
not whether or not this was an argument of 
iriiioceiicc, of that the jury would judge; 
whether it was any proof of, or argument 
against him, connected as he was with the 
India bank ; but of this there could he no 
doubt, one only was genuine. Of one 
there were three copies in circiihilion, of 
others two; all had been described ns 
hearing the real signature of ilie raja ; it 
would be for the jury to say how lie came 
to sign all, or whether such was consistent 
with innocence. The Advocate.General 
said he would call the gentlemen from 
the treasury, and the defendant's counsel 
would then no doubt ask them if they 
were not themselves at first deceived, and 
assuredly they would answer consistently 
with truth ; but this was not extraordinary, 
and he had two answers; first, Dwarke- 
naiith Mittcr would prove tliat liis was the 
hand that wrote the signatures; secondly, 
he would shew he was present when they 
were printed, and lie carcti not whether 
the signatures were forged, if the body was 
likely to deceive the officers of the treasury. 

Wr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to govern.. 
ment, deposed to the forgery of his signa¬ 
ture to some of the papers. 

Dwarkenath Mitter was next called, and 
directed by the court to be careful to tell 
the truth, and the whole tiuth, for it was 
only on the court’s being satisfied that he 
did so that he could expect to escape pu- 
nislitnent himself. 
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ir.xaniincd. I kiio\v the di-fciichint. I 
first became acquainted with him five or 
five years and a lialf since throng)) Kaj- 
liissore Diitt, wiiosc son-in-law 1 am, 1 
rcniciiihcr tlie cslalilishineiit of tlie India 
hank; tlie defendant and Uajkissore Dntt 
were tlie pattners ; two other names were 
used, hut were fictitious, 1 was cinplo)cd 
at the h.ink ; that and the house of Haj- 
kissore Diitt aiul Co, were one concern, 

I knew Issiir lliiddor first about five years 
ago; he was a servant of the liouse of 
Uajkissore and Dutt and Cat.; he w.as 
never etnploved in the hank, nor for the 
hank. I was einplovetl in the hank during 
its entire contiiiuaiice. IVIy duly was to 
call upon dillercnt gentlemen, collect and 
pay mid receive money, write letters, and 
execute other commissions, Theie was a 
jiress in the house for the printing of notes 
and other purposes, 'I'here were two or 
three piesses ; the others were used to jirinl 
Company’s jiaper and hills of lading. 1 
first knew of Company’s paper being 
printed about font years since. Two per. 
sons were employed to print the Coin- 
pany’s paper (Ijissoiiaiith and 1\looked) on 
iSniidays or such days as ollices were 
shut. 1 and R.-ijkissore Dutt and others 
were present at times. This practice con¬ 
tinued opto the time we ahseoniled. When 
the Company’s paper was printed (I speak 
of at first) the names and other things 
used to he copied from ail original paper. 
Issiir Htidder used to do it. lie was dis- 
diarged, and then 1 and Mr. (iraliain and 
Jlistochiimler used to do so. Mr. Graliaiii, 
I have liearil, has lieeii transported ; he 
wrote sueli names as I was utiahle to write. 
Ihstoehiiiider wrote the I’ersiaii, Heiigah-e, 
and Magiee, I wiote the names on the 
laee of the pajier, and to the receipts for 
iiileiest; this was carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent. Jt.ijki^sore iiiid others have been pru- 
sent when 1 wrote the names. 'Die de- 
femiant used to compare the copy with the 
original to see that both were alike. When 
1 wrote signatures, 1 did so to many papers, 
and they were then filled up. Tliose that 
he found well done he put aside and de¬ 
stroyed the rest. 'I'liey used to be left with 
Itiijkissorc Dull. I useil to fill iqi the 
blanks, and wbeii required they used to 
be caTried out and pledged. 1, llisso- 
naiitli ('haiikerbiitty, Muddoosooden Seit, 
and Hissur.aiitb Mitter used to pledge 
them by ordeis of Uajkissore Dutt. The 
hank anil the house were one. 'Die de¬ 
fendant had a twelve anna share, and UaJ- 
kissore Dutt and the other four anna 
share. 'Die funds were procured from the 
defendant, and the original papers pur¬ 
chased w ilh his funds. 

'Die witness then went over a very long 
list of pa|>ers, some genuine, others for¬ 
geries, speaking to his own forgeries on 
•some and the defendant’s signaturo on 
others. K 3, the forged paper, was de¬ 


posited with Col. Gallow'ay in August or 
September 18L’8. . 

Cross.examineil. I came from gaol this 
inoining, where 1 have been for two or 
three inontlis. I went there from the po¬ 
lice, and was brought there from lioite- 
pore. 1 could not copy Mr. Pearson’s 
sign.-iture unless 1 liMriie«l. Issurhiidder 
taught me to wiite these names. 1 prac¬ 
tised under him for five or six months. I 
learned five signatures. 1 ilid not write 
the letters C M I) .\ G and K N T 1) C P 
well; not to my satisfaction. 1 was ap¬ 
prehended at lioitepore by IMr. H.iivey’s 
people. I had been guilty of all these 
ev il acts, and 1 Hed for my life. 1 ani 
willing, and my conscience would alUiw 
me to give evidence against olhi'rs to save 
myself, as long as il was the truth I told. 
1 never had a wish to tell an untruth on 
oatii. 1 hud u wish to tell the truth al¬ 
ways : the whole truth withoiil reserve, 
1 did not wish to give evidence -ig.iiiist 
iny father-in-law, as it was not proper, 
and I spoke to Mr. Pearson and to the 
court, ami 1 was let go down at his tail. 
Prom the lime 1 lliuuglil of giving evi¬ 
dence, 1 thought of telling the whole 
triilli. I was told 1 would he allowed to 
give evidence after 1 hail been six or seven 
days in gaol : 1 was told so hy my eliler 
hrothor. Air. Calder’s peojile were sent 
up the couiitiy fur me. On my w;iy down 
1 met a seivaiil of iiiine at Siilkey. 1 met 
no hraiuiiis on the way, who went to me 
fioiii Caleiilta. Issiir Chiiltergey cuukeil 
fur me in the gaol. 1 got u message ftom 
my servant who met me on the Sulkcy 
road. 1 know that I will not be here ex¬ 
cused for perjury, vvliutever I may he ex¬ 
cused fur that I have confessed. The first 
ccvnvcrsiilion 1 had about eoiifcssiiig was 
With my elder brother; ILijkissore Dutt 
was pre.seiit. I .sent lor iny brother and 
said, 1 have got into this disaster, lie 
said what is to he dune ? I said, will you 
see if I camiul become a King’s evidence : 
I knew what a King’s evidence was ; for 
in a former case J’arhutty CImii JJose was 
Hflmilted King’s evidence, and got oil’, 
lie came hack and said he had spoken to 
Air. Collier, who had promised to speak 
to Mr. Peaisuii. At first I intended to 
give evitlence against Kajkissqire Dutt. 
Air. Collier told him that Air. IVaisuu 
saiil, if 1 could write all these names and 
give evidence to that ell'ect, he would 
s]ieak to government and get me oil'. I 
said if 1 v^as excii-seci from giving evidence 
against Uajkissore Dutt 1 would tell the 
whole trutli. 1 know it was expected that 
1 should prove that those signatures of the 
officers ill the treasury were forgeries, or 
rather that 1 shouhl tell all I knew, 'i'hc 
understanding with Air. Peason was that 
Itajkissorc Dutt’s trial should come on 
first, and I sliuuld not he examined except 
on this trial: I heard there was evidence 
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cnoiigfi ngaiiisl liim viitlioiitmc*. j>ry clilor 
broiluT Jiist spoki? to iru> alioiit the sigiia- 
turts of the oflifcrs : lie told tiil* that ]Mr. 
CtilliiT vaid llic Ailvoi'afi'-tieiicr.il foiild 
not bclii’tc me unless lie saw the sigiia. 
tiirrs, and then he would endeavour to 
get nie admitted, and if he could not he 
would not show them at all. I was to 
get off by writing these signatures, The 
sheriff went to me with a magistrate at 
the police. I did not then write theiuimes 
from apprehension : the promise was siih- 
seijnont. One day, while I was at the 
police, Mr.Calder and the magistrate asked 
me to sign the names of these officers, 
Neither Alr.Calder nor JMr.Uohisoii asked 
me to write these iinines alter 1 got the 
coimnimieatioii fiom Mr.l’earson. 1 wrote 
the names, and sent them to the magis¬ 
trate. I wiotethem, looking at a paper 
of ‘JtKI sicca rupees, v\liieh my elder brother 
had liionght me. I ronhl h.ive done so 
by guess. 1 wrote Holt ;\Iackeii/ie, II. 
T. I’riiisep, If IJdncj, and C. Motley; 
all sseie not on the paper before me. I 
had a notion of Mr. .'Maekcn/ie's, lint no 
ropy. M'heii I sent these sign.itures in 
tliey wert' s.'itisf.n’loi I stipulated that 
Ifajkissore Diiit’s trial w.is to come on 
fiist, and [ should not he evaniiiied upon 
it: I so stipul.ited «itli ]\rr. Collier. I 
aflci w.irds received a ptiper from Mr. IVar- 
son totliat ell’eet; I t.inn()l say how m;iny 
•lays: I do not wish to spc.ik by gness to 
be eiili.ip[ied, perlia|is four d.-ivs. A long 
lime after 1 bad received tiial letter, I went 
liefore the giniul jiiiy. AlUi 1 li.nl sent 
tile si>eeiiiieii of tlie name., .Mr. Collier 
and iMr, Molloy e.dled at the g.iol and 
leti’incd tile paper, s.iving it would be 
mole s.itisf.ieKiij to write befoie fl'em ; I 
ilnl so. The nest day, Ml. Molloy bioiedit 

a whole p.ii 11 .1 of jiapers, .mil s.inl mwi b.ive 
not written Mr. INI.ilony’s sigii'lme, I'll 
so. 1 L'oiilil not vviile thisfioi'i inv notion. 
|{,i]l.issoie w.is pie-.eiii, but I loM hnn [ 
ll.id done so. We wi'i'eiipon inlini.ite letnis 
iiotw illistanding . tin re was no di .pole be¬ 
tween us, bseaii.se I told bini I si'piililsd 
not to give eviileiice .igaiiist Iiiin. 1 w.is 
sworn before tlie gr.iiid juiv in lii.' i.ise of 
If.'ijkissure Diitt to (ell the whole triilli, 
and 1 did so. I w.is e\.miine;l |.iiiicip illy 
as to facts, not to iiersoiis. I f..ive .iti- 
svveieil all such questions :is they jiiit to 
me. 1 know .Iiigpsielumder Chowdiy, be 
was a siic.ir in If.ijki-.sore lliitt’s employ - 
mciit. I lis'vei look him to sueli plaies as 
you allude to ; it would not li.ivy bee'i be- 
cuniing, for lie is only a sinar. J never 
met Iiim in siisli pi.Ke>. I have swoin 
that 1 did not know a m.in of th.it name ; 
lie was emit'rontesl with me, .md I s.iul this 
is nut the man. I nie.int aiielliei iiirni of 
that nanie. 1 saiil 1 did not know him ; 
I hud seen him hut onee. llisiKii liiiiiiler 
w.is evamiiied at the time, and said we 
wieiti well •icqu.unisd if you .isk me mv 


opinion I say, lh.it it is false. I was m.ir- 
ried to Jlajkissoie’s d.iiighler ahoiit live 
yeais ago. 1 began to do business at 
foniteeii; not forgeiies. I know Uaj- 
kissore Dnlt’s family to have been respee- 
liible and very opulent. I know ili:it llaj- 
kissore h.id tlirec vessels and a deal of 
niiTeantile connexion with Uangooii, and 
I have been told be made a great deal of 
money. I do not know when the five per 
cent, loan was opened, 1 do not know 
that he paid l.'iO.fHX) rupees in four per 
cent, (lapeis, .and l.WjOOO iiipces cash; 
hut I know cash and paper were paid in. 
In Alay 182H the India b.ink was opened. 
In the books of the niercbandize of the 
bouse there weie no false entries. I c.in- 
not s.sy tliat all the entries were gcniiino 
on tlie books as to the jiapers ; 1 think 
false. 1 do not know that it Is nsiinl for 
terms of p.irtnersliips then to be set out in 
the beginning of the books. 1 began the 
study of forging in b'onr or live 

days after I bad the knowledge of Ins 
having been engaged in foigeiiis, Issiir 
Itiidder bi gan to msinii'l me. I li.iil been 
aeciisloined to wiile I'.nglisli jiievioiis to 
this ; I used to write elieiks ;inil invoices ; 

I never forged any of tbim, nor the pro¬ 
ceedings of the eouils in the IMofiissil ; it 
would not have been productive of any 
good. T pr.ietised at all the naincs till I 
could wiite them peiKelly. 1 i.iiinot le- 
collert how niiiiiy p.ipeis vveie foigiil in 
any one ye.ir. 1 do not know whelliei or 
not I W.IS engaged in l.'.L'f). The liisi 
]).i|)er 1 f<.:ged was for V'.OIH) rupees. I 
do not know wlietliir it w.is sent out or 
destrojed. I believe 1 nnot li.a'e begnii 
in logti. r b.ivc peili.ips fei'.id K'ti oi 
l.sO papeis. The ocly sum so i n as 
1<),()00 tli.it W.IS evei obi lined on loigi.l 
])a|ier alone was fiom Dr. Ililliday. A 
l.iige lo:iii was negiiei.iled for ll.ijkissoie 
.it tl.e lieng.d b.iiik about two i".o!itlii 
pievioiis to our fliglil , good and bad p.it.er 

II .ed to be deposited tliere. 1 was ,i ser- 
v.ii't to Itie Inelia b.iiik. 1 sigiiod bank 
I'.ites, .and g.uc niyi-ll' I'lil as a-eiiei.iiy 
ai.i! tie.isiiii r ; tiuy s,, c.dvertis.d ii u. i 
Leg.iii to sign notes two mo.illis pii viuus 
to (>i:r fli,glil, .iltir an .i.iviitisiiiieiit to 
iti.il eliiit li.id been published. I did not 
know tb.it in January IS‘J|) lliei.aj.i wanted 
to get out of the bank. I do not know 
tli.it the p.iriners bad a qii.iiiel; but 1 .mi 
aware that it wjis lefeired to loimsel to 
know if be toiild sign the notes and not 
be responsible, K.ijkissore Diitt giving a 
p.ipei slating llr.il be bad no iiitiie.t. A 
few of the notes by the i.iji were oiit when 
we Hew : be li.id signed about .aC'.t'lK) in- 
jiees vvottli. I never knew or lieaid that 
tile r.tja, wlienevei be signed notes, got 
a de]iosit of Company’s paper to (be 
s.iuie amoiiiit fiom Ifajkissoie Dutt. i 
have said tlie laj.i was piesint wliiai I 
signeil the ii.iirvh vif the oIiili-Is to the 





papers; it usi-.l In I)? at iii^^lit; lui iHT.oii 
ai'C'otiip init’il Inu!, lie iiscil In (Mine in Ms 
1 dn imt now rcnieinliei the l.r.i 
lime. In I'clininv list ilie p.ijici m is 
si^'iiod. 1 sijriu'.l iin ninie since AI.ikii, 
wlicii ] lieai'd nl’ till' new .ict. I dn not 
know of .niy ri'-.pcet.ilile person wlio s:i\i 
the r.ij.i in llio lionsi* on siiih occ.isioiis; 
sncll acts as tliese are ails ef seciecy, and 
not (lono openly. When he c.iine tn siiili 
husincss he .illowed no [icison tn .iccoin. 
p.iny him ; lint uhen he weni tn the house 
on an iiuit.itinn he went wilh his usual at- 
lenil.ints. '^I'he i.ij.i is an Kiinlish scholar ; 
lie, can lead and wiile Knolish well; I 
have seen him wiite a letter to .Mr. Saun¬ 
ders. J recoiveil wvu's UM iiiiiees 
iiionlh; and wh'Mievei 1 wanted 1(H) or 
■JiX) rupees fioin ijLissore IJiitt I irot it 
tli.it was all i ;;nt foi iiiy seuiccs. 'I'lie 
I ij.i put cotilidcnce in me hecanse I was 
Ilaj '(i.ssoie Dull’s son-In-liw. I did not 
know it would h.nc tinned out in this 
w ly : 1 thouolit they would hive only 

laiscd nione\ upon tlie p.tjier I ^ot i.it- 
lerly lOOsiica iiipees pei month. I ic- 
nicinhei '..M.'hH) mpees liavino been coined 
at die iiiiiil inlo ipiait.'i* rupees foi I'lC 
sprade of the i.i|.ill’s iiiodur. I look the 
money to Mr. Saunileis; I look llie money 
fioiii It.ijkissoie Dull. J do not know 
III. it llieie was aii\ settlement of .icioiiiils 
in June hist; llieie weie lioiids ”in'n. 
(Looks at two pipers, hoiids oneii to de- 
fend.nit In 1! ijki'soie Diiu.'l I hne si'cn 
these liefoiv ; llie\ .ae in li i iia'nl-w i ilino ; 
I was pieseni when tiny wen's'oiieil, 1 
know IVliinihiir .Moukeij'.'e ; I .iin ai- 
(|nainted witli him. 1 do know that a 
Com|).iny’s piper w.is ”i'H' hy '!ajkissoie 
Dull to ll.iiiii.iolnin Doss I d.i not know 
whether In; leieived money for it. My 
belief is, if 1 tell the liiilli. no niattei 
whether (lie i.ija is con\i(l(d or anprlied, 
that 1 shall lie save I ; and I h ive no d< site 
th.it .my one should lie s,ienliee<l for iiiy 
safety. With lefeieiie' to the lilof, I asked 
t(» see the oii>iii.il poi.r, .is if oii" plpei 
had a hid, .md anollnr (.npy was to lie 
ple(l>;ed, it iisi'd to he hio'led in the me 
way, tli.it people mi ;ht notikleit ii; as, 
for instance, if ooe w c, to he pled'."'d at 
the liank, and tlie iiioney p ml, .aid it r 
turned it the coiinieif.it h.id not. a hkit, 
one ini^i'ht le.ad to delecilon.” 

./.oMt'.'iy J‘J. 

Cross-e\aii)iiiatioii of Dw<nkenmil!i 
IVIitter w IS lesunied ; he was iiituro ilcd 
very niimitely as to the diireiciit paper- he 
had hefoie tle]iosed to. Me (oin liide.l liis 
cross-evainhiaiioii In sayin-,', ■* J liionvhl 
no donlit I was dome wioiie ; hill Itij.i 
Jliiddenaiith and I! ijkis-oiv said lliern w.is 
no fe.ir. I w.is .ippreheiisn c of pmiis.hmeiit; 
hilt my f.ither-in-law told me not to te.ir, 
ns the raj.i was a ;fre.it man aiul r('S|)ected. 
1 did not think .iiiv ihiiio could happen as 
lie jny abv'.iot.” 


Ke-etainincd. “ .\t the tiice the iMiik 
wi, (.sl.ihlis'ie.l, the liiiii of li’ajkissoie 
Dull and t'ii ion-.-led of li.ijkis.oie Dnit 
.md 1 ! IJ.I liiidik'ii.mih liov I spc.ik of 
befine tlie h.iiik w.is e-i.ihli-hed. 'I'lie 
money 1 h.ivc sjioken of ,is di'piciled in 
the live per cent, loin w.is die piopeitv of 
th It fnm. Iiissoli.iiidi ('huckci Inilly, who 
I h.nc spoken of .is iie,^'ici.iline paper, 
w.is the man,i.',cr I'oi tlie i-.'j.i, who did not 
alti'ini ollici; himself, 'the ilclei'd.ml w.is 
at the huii-e about tin d.ivs |acviou- to 
oiii llieht • 111-c.'iiiie .it nielli. Ihciew.is 
a noise m the h.irai .ihoni the i-nil of 1 
or heeiliniiiw of I S;.’s , I know that holh 
l>ai lies knew of it. ll.nke.'oi e-.ml i.> the 
l.ij.i, evil I epo! I .h.iv el), ell l.il'i d,\e mist me. 
lie Slid I know of it; hut vvli.it ,iie von 
resolved upon ’ |{ i|'ki-.'.oii' leplied, it is 

dilliciill to c.iiij, on liusiiiiss a', people me 
siispieioiis anil w ill not t.iLe pipei in mv 
ii.ime as depi'sils ; but if they .ne tn.ide 
out in UMii n.ime we cm t-ke iliiphi.iles, 
and wv' (.III (h posit d "in wiihinil siis|ii. 
cion. 'I'lie I 1)1 s.iid n wiuil.i iio will it 
he W.IS ke|il mit of h.iiiii ; .mi! I( ijkis.ou. 
ii plie.l dieiv is no c!'iii'‘l , I w ill kec|) von 
cle.n, foi it not, iiow c.m wc cv|H'tl to he 
safe; I will •;cl ihi- riii..wed in yoiii 
n.inie, and .il'lei die iioi-e is over we will 
ojien .1 li.iiik .mil m ike |> 1 i niy of moiiev. 
'I'liis I'onv ei-. il mil w IS heloi e till'h.iiik w.is 
opened. liijkissOie look ill.' holills ID the 



the lion-" .1' o,... iiiii .iij'iii.'.l 1', ,1 nii . 
tunes ' .i. .1 ec i Im.es i vi n ■ 0 ,i)l).) 

111)111'.. the lii'.'.e.i MUM he ev.i ;,.:v 
W.IS , 0,0 H) 1 M|iei - mi, limes there w.i, 
th.it Slim in l..s I'.ivonr vvilli the fniii. I 
s iw no ('i>m)i I'lv s )> I))!'! s of the i.i,.i’s in 
the him e. I’li.i • weie ji.nie.'s in It.ij- 
kis.oie D'lli’s h.imls, aii.l .il'.o in the 
i.ij.i's- I do not know to wh.il a.iioiiiit. 
li.ijkissoie Dull .md Co nevi'C diew .my 
iiitvie-l on |) <,))i'i' lielon'UM'i; to die i.ij.t 
hini'i'll'. I he.iid liom It i;',i".oie di.it 
))i(i!ils woiil.l ;ic. 1 lie fioiii if .e li.i.isic- 
tion.; I C.IIl till I’l ll'i 1 'O' l.lle cl l'’li pin'll., 
.iiiniidl;, noi wi, lli.'i" .luv ilii d .uipi>t- 
meiit of .le'oiii's. i I.e i u.i h.id ill.' 
p.ieite.i (le.l.. uc'i i!,,' t'oiiijiiiiy. I do 
nut kii.iw iIk evil n* ol ins ciedil wilh the 
h i.'.ii men .'lailts I know ill, it I! ijkissoru 
Dull evieiitid .md j'l.iiileil a ji.i)iei to the 
r.ija, lint he 'r.ivc none in letiiin,” 

The jury here reipie .leil licit the 'vitnc''. 
iiii;;ht lie allo'vtd to wriie die foi "-(d 
n.iliiie, v.hicli lie did, a)i)i iiciilly to tlieir 
satisf.iclioii. 

Dy llto Coiiil. “ I know rd' no money 
horio'.vcd on the mj I’s sciuiltv on Com- 
ji.inv’s pajier at siv |ier < cut. and then lent 
a;;.tin to aeriicy houses. M hen the money 
was 1)01 rowed, wc .ilw.iy's .ivoided incn- 
lioiiiiie the raj I’s n imc. No jiiiiers of 
his were dejio.ited in any ».cse.” 

i\Ir. 1 '. Hiillmanii, inliiler of the fro- 
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vornment Gazette press, Mr. J. A. Dorin, 
treasurer of tlje Hauls ut IJeiigal, IVIr. \V. 
Oxlioroiigli, JMr. Holt Macltciuie, Mr.W. 
ir. (lakes, Mr. C. Morley, and others, 
were examined; their evidence was very 
similar to that on the other trial. 

Januari/ ‘20. 

IMr. C. Hogg. “ I know the defend.ant; 
I remember seeing him on the 2Sih Jidy, 
at about ten a.m. (I had not seen him on 
27lh), on his coiiiiug to my oflicc with 
a large l>undle of what pur|)orled to he 
('ompany’s paper, which he said h.ad been 
deposited with him by li.ijkissorc for mo~ 
ney lent, and which h.ul turned out for¬ 
geries, and that he wiis a loser to the ex¬ 
tent of two lakhs of rupees and upwards. 
He opened the papers and put them into 
my hands, together with three promissory 
notes, for which the ]iapeis were pledged 
as a security. He said 1)warken;.uth 'la- 
gore had called upon him the jirevious 
evening, to speak to him about papers de- 
imsited with my brother, and which had 
his indorsement, lie then asked me what 
steps he ought to take. 1 le jiroduced this 
slip of paper W., and 1 wrote on that 
piper ‘ Hiiddeiiaiitli’.s indorsements ’ oppo¬ 
site those papers whith he said bore his in¬ 
dorsements, as 1 thought it might be benc- 
tieial to my brother’s interests. He then 
put in this slip X, containing a list of 
papers. He said tli.it a duplicate of oiiu 
of tliose, which he said bore his indorse¬ 
ment, was in ]Major CauipbeU’s hands. 
1 advised him to go to the treasury, take 
the papers, and state to the treasiny offi¬ 
cers all he had stated to me, and to facili¬ 
tate in every way he iiiuld the apprehension 
of ll.ijkissore Uult. 1 had nev cr seen my 
brother’s paper for 20,000 rii]jecs. I le at 
once agreed to go to the tre.isury, and I 
accoinpaniod him in his carriage. ]Mr. 
JVIorley asked him to leave the pajiers 
there, and he agreed. Mr. Morley asked 
me to make .i list of them, and he or 
some one in the treasury would give a 
receipt. The defeiid.int then desireil me 
to make a receipt, and went down to his 
cariiage for the purpose of accompanying 
my brother, as a magistrate, to his house. 
I then returned with the papers to iiiy 
office, and a clerk of mine made a list in 
my presence, which I compared, and then 
retiiriK'd to the treasury and saw Mr.Mor- 
Icy, who desired me to take them to Mr. 
Oxhorough, which I did, and he com¬ 
pared tliein with the list and gave the re¬ 
ceipt I roijnired ; they were sealed iij,, and 
1 left them at the treasury. I afterwards 
saw them opened by Mr. ilohison, and I 
gave him the receipt. This is the envelope. 
It was in the same state then as when 1 
saw it scaled up, except a cut half round 
the seal, which appeared as if Mr. Robi¬ 
son liad intended to open it, but liad 
thought better to do so in my presence.” 


By the Jury. “ The raj,i did not say 
how he knew tliose papers wore forgeries. 
He said that the [laper deposited with my 
brother liad somehow or other got his in¬ 
dorsement.” 

Major Campbell. “ I h.ive known the 
defendant for ten or eleven ye.irs. I am 
not acquainted with Rajkissore Dutt. I 
have had no dealings with the India b.ink. 
1 liavc iiad dealings with llajkissore Dutt 
and the defendant. No deposit of paper 
w’ilh the latter. The raja has consLinlly 
told me he siipiiorled ll.ijkissoic Dutt bc- 
c.msc his family and the raj.i’s ancestors 
were acquainted. I hive impressed upon 
him the danger of it, from the character 
I had heard of Rajkissore Dutt. I have 
stated that character to the raja. I told 
him I had paiticular cause to inquire into 
his character, as a gcntlem.in, a friend of 
mine, was niixiuiis to go into partnership 
with him. The raja seemed to consider him 
as a de|ienil>mt. This was long previous 
to these discoveiics ; about the period of 
the estahlislmient of the India l>ank. 
About the time of the ahscotuliiig of R.ij- 
kissorc, I had perhaps twenty p.ipers, 
wiiieli pur|)oiled to be good securities; 
they were delivered to the treasury, I 
saw some subsequently at the police.” 
[The witness then identified cert.iin p.ipers 
he liad received of Rajkissore Dutt, in his 
transactions with liiin uii nccomit of Lord 
Carnwalli. The defeiid.int exauiincil some 
of the papers. He proceeded] “ On the 
evening of the ‘J7th .Ijily, defendant came 
to my house with a downcast .lir. I in¬ 
formed him that he ii.is suspected of being 
coneerned, and urged liim to tell me the 
truth, as 1 had been .i great sull’ercr. In 
reply, he told me he had been a loser, and 
shewed me a Imiidle (hat he h.id brought, 
pm porting to be government securities to 
tile amount of 21 rupees, deposited 

with him on account of transactions with 
Ra|kissore Dutt. He said they arose out 
of a series of tr.insactions in signing notes 
for the India hank. He said he was in 
the habit of receiving Comp.my’s paper to 
the amount of the notes he signed. On 
the morning of the 28th, he took a mc- 
inorandnm of the notes in my possession 
with reference to other papers in the pos. 
session of Rlr. Hogg and others. Dwuikc- 
iiauth Mitter was the person with whom 
1 was in the habit of dealing. The raja 
said Dwarkenaiiili was a most clever hoy.” 

Cross-examined. “ Lord ('arnwath de¬ 
livered the papers'to me about the lime he 
was going to Madris. The lo.ins were re¬ 
newed on 1st of July last with Rajkissore 
by me and Mr. Glass : I look the papers 
to Mr. Glass, and tliey were examined. 
I did not think that the defendant was in 
the slightest interested in the notes ; hut 
on the contrary, the defendant told me 
th.it Rajkissore Dutt’s family were highly 
respectable, and he tlicrefore supported 
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liim. I roinombcr tlic d«.-iuiulant’s ex¬ 
pressing Ills annoyiince at the use made of 
liis Aame in an aiivertisomcnt by llajkis- 
sore. Au'ver iinilcrstood that lie was in the 
least interested in the hank ; I iiiulerstood 
liiin nut to he his partner, hut lending 
money on low interest and taking sccuiity ; 
that 1 fiiney is usual amongst rich natives. 
On the morning of 2Sth he came about 
nine o’clock, and told me he was going to 
iVIr. Ilogg. He may have come on the 
’J7th, as 1 hefoic had urged him to give 
me early notice if any thing was likely 
in Iiapjien to U'ljkissoie Dnlt; tliis was 
perhaps two or three months previous. 
In tliecouisoof coinmunication it was a 
iii.iiler of conversation whether or not the 
defendant should compound Ids debt with 
Ilajkissore. 'i'lie ih'fendunt staled that he 
did not know where he was; liut just as 
he was staiting to mine to me, he had re¬ 
ceived a note from liiin, which he IkuI left 
liehiiid, and in whieli U.ijkissore stated that 
though he had fallen into difliciilties, he 
(the raj.i) need not fear loss, as none of his 
lotes were due, so no one could sei/e Ids 
property, and proposed to .issign it ,ill to 
tite defendant. On this, the conversation 
was whether he ought not to coinpoiiiifl, 
and Kisinohiin llurroll said if he got 
.')0,()()() rupees he ought to burn the p.iper ; 
to this the defendant ohserved, witli great 
emphasis, ‘ while I have life 1 will never 
burn.’ Mr. Ansley was present, llaja 
ISuddenaiitli lel’l my bouse about eleven 
o’clock, with my advice to go To the trea- 
siirj with his paper. That paper consisted 
of fourteen notes; he showed them to me, 
anil I said I did not think they were worth 
a rupee. J had been iliat day .it the trea¬ 
sury, both inoriiing and evening. In the 
moridiig my papers were decl.ircd to be 
good, and in the evening to be bad. I 
understood ll:ija liiiddenautli Uoy to have 
supported llajkissoie with money for many 
years. 1 do nut icmeinber wbeii the India 
bank was established; 1 think it was about 
two nr two and .a b.df years ago. I was 
applied to to take a sli.arc in it.” 

Re-examined. “ I do not remember 
the defendant telling me that be bad lost 
by any other papers, lie complained of 
Uajkissorc’s having discredited birn by an 
advertisement: since this he continued to 
support him. He appeared to think it was 
an oH'ence, not that he would have ob¬ 
jected to bis name being used, but that it 
*was uiiaiitborised. I understood that be 
lent money at low interest, .and be lias told 
me bo took security for the notes be signed. 
He lias never said where Rajkissore could 
get sccuriiy.” 

By ilio Court. ” The letter from Raj¬ 
kissore the ilofendant brought over to my 
house, and read the Bengalee, and cx- 
jilriined it me. I might know that letter 
again ; be took it aw.iy. Tlie address was 
written badly in English: he seemed to 


think it was written hy Dw.irkeiiaiith 
fliittor.” 

By the .Tury. ” I have seen the adver¬ 
tisement relative to the establishment of 
the India hank and note', signed hy the 
defeiuhint; hut still I tiiink lie was not u 
partner, but r.itlier lent money and gave 
the Use of his name. I li.id transaction> 
with Uajkissorc; not th.it I tlimiglit the 
defendant was responsible, but th.it 1 know 
he W. 1 S supported by llie deleiul.iiit, ,md I 
felt coiilideiit, tli.it if any thing was going 
wrong, I siionhl have b.id a bint lioni the 
defenihml. 'I'lie defend,mt st.ited that 
whenever lie signed notes bo took papor 
as sociirity, aiul I iiniloislood tli.it the 
notes wore oasli for that soeiiritv.” 

(lonrooporsaiid Boso is be.id native ac- 
coniilant in the li.ink of Beng.il. 'I'his 
witness identilieil the signature of tlie de- 
fend.ini to sover.d ol the papi’is. Dwar- 
kenaiith iMiiiei managed the alhiiis of tlie 
h.ink. Cossen.iulh Chiiekeihiill) is, and 
has lieoii, in the service of the delend.mt 
for sivteeii or Iwoiily ye.iis. He kept his 
aecouiits, and is amongst his head sorv.mts. 
Bisson.mth ('Imekerbulty is employed hy 
H.ijkissore Diitt; he used to come to the 
Bengal b.-mk, 1 do not know when the 
first suspicion of those forgeries wa> 
cie.ited at the Beng.il hank ; my sus])i- 
eioii was rai'od on t.’7fh July I.S'jf). I have 
lioaid tli.’il Itajki'.sure Diitt c.illied on other 
husinesi ih.iii the hank.” 

Cross-examined. “ 1 learned th.il Raj¬ 
kissore purchased .a si up some years ago, 
and sliipjied good' through Boyd, Beeby, 
and Co, I got eommissu>ii for the busi¬ 
ness 1 transacted for Col. Galloway, but 
not from him. Someliines Bajkissore gave 
me one pie per cent, vvlieii 1 got a loan 
for biin. The transaction I li.ivc spoken 
of was in .'Vugust I8‘JS. 1 went myself, 
and tlie papers were put into my hands by 
It.ijkissore Dntt, I made a memoraiidiiin 
of the numbers on the luck of tlie bond, 
wliieli I sent to (.’ol. G.illow.ay. 1 kept 
no memor.'indum, but I obt.iined oiieafter- 
w’ards on the t.’7lb July IH'JP, wliicli wan 
sent ill a note from (ailoiiel Galloway. 
I did not know that iinolbcr p.iper for the 
same number and amount was lodged iu 
the bank a few days after; that never came 
to iny knowledge. 1 do not see the papers 
at the bank.” 

Dwarkenaiith Tagore, Col. Galloway, 
Sbrenat Bose, Messrs. Glass, Gordon, 
Hogg, Balslon, I'rinsep, Kisnoiroliiin, 
Biirrall, &c. deposed to the signatures oil 
the pajiers, some of which they considered 
forged, some genuine, and some doubtful. 
One of the papers, on vvbicli interest had 
been paid at the treasury, and which was 
alleged to be forged, boie the signatures 
of Mr. Prinsep and !Mr. Balston, which 
neither could swear were not theirs. 

Dwarkcnautli Mitterwas re-examined. 
He identified three papers to be Uic bonds 
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j-ivjMi li> K ijki-'.oif' ti» llii' (icfciHliiiil f»'r sltv|iin{'iiarltior ; but liow did he the 

sums ai'Vinri il to the house, (li.il he niijthl note*, not os a ])ai1iu-r, hut distiiu | I'loin 
not M'( 111 a |i.'iitnei, as \\ litteii by him hy Ibijkissoie, Ihoueh on the Mime iianer; and 
diuriioii of I!.ijkis‘(iie. 'J'he rlirendaiit if lie was to liave :i 'h.iie in ihe^inolils, 
kiiea that some of tlie papers deposited would lie not has'c siened them as Uaj- 
weie had. The bond for !S7,()()0 nipees kissore DutI and fo. ? Dot it was evident 
was oisell th.it del'endanl, in e.ise of dis- tlic India hank could not liave been esta- 
aster, tliat is, a discovery of the foriferies, blished for the pm pose of f.ieilitutin^ the 
miolit come as a cieditor. Sonu-lmies puttin;f away ot had pa):er,and no e\ ulence 
hoods were diawn np to a laij^er extent was olfeied to prose that his name was ever 
'Hie laja li.i-, ffot more than the ainonnl of used in any i.tse of a di'posit. Other papers 
lliose honds ill his jiosses'.iim now. had heeii piotiiiied with his sinnatiire, it 

I'liis w.is the ease for the prosi'ciilion. was tine, upon them, and it v.is eijiially 
No esidence w Is oH'ned foi the difeiidant. tine tliat lie sij^ined jrooif jiepei ; lint was 
'^Ir. Co Ill'll till, for tlie defence, aaited lliiie ,m> ihiii^ to sliiv. that he put away 
that It wasti n.atlei of no inomeiil wliether one .-'aiid tlioseuho w eie in;;eiiioiis enoii^li 
tlie papei s weie loi .'ed or not ; for the s.ike to Ibi ^'e one ii: tee could foisj;e his also, 
of :'i;.',nmeiit, he would .ulioit that they V.'as it not an atiinn in of his innocence 

w eie not <>,eniiiiie. Init he ind luit .leiee tl'al he ai'.now ledyed his sijrnaliire to t"ol. 

willi the Advoc.ite-(iein.i.d ll.at the Ksiilt lialloway, (er he 'mist have known his 
of this e.ise w onld not nifi 1 1 the ei\il ai tion ‘itiiaiion, .lud vho would say, heeatise it 
ii'piliist the "OXelmi’eiit. ^Vhen lli.it ipies- h.id hi, si.;ii.itine to a leceipt for inleiest, 
tioii (.line to he tiled, it would be shown that he was piiw to its t.i1<ri(.ilioii, or 
th.it whilst time wcie coinipt infirioi otii- imist it not (<|u.'i!iy cotixicl Mr. K. IM.sc- 
Cds III the treasury, siipeiiois could he ii.iiu liten ? w litre was the ex ideiice to shew 

deeeixed. The i|'iesii(iii in this c.i'-e xxas, th.il (illiei xxeie exeii in his possession? 

xxhnihei tlie coini'xion ol the d< fend mt fbit h..s it ii.-t I.ei n -aiil that the lit njjallec 

wnli |{.‘|kls ou' Unit, .iiiil his bi Ilia as. iiidoiseiiiellfs and iiana s xx ere xxiilteii by 

soiiiliil xx'th him In the Indi.t b.mk, Ibssm.i In.i.di i xxi'x xx.is he not (.illcd to 
•hoxxtd thi ;,nillx know leil;'e. IMieht not slu'xv th.il lie dnl not, on lliese, xxiiiethe 
Il e i.i;.i’s si'rii.itnre l.e loieed liy Dxx.nke- name of tlie dtleivhint ? bis name xvas nu 
iiaiilli IMiltci .IS xxvll as (.tliers.'' 'I hat the b.iclt of the iiidi(tni'‘r.t. If he had 
abominable 1 iiatnie must h.ave ijixen out been c.ilkd, lie xxoiild h.ive eillier said 
his exideiiee by little and little,,is it xx.is not liny xxeie not xx iilten h, liini, or he wniihl 

at first liebexed, or the laj.i xxoiihi h.ne haxe ;.;iMii a dill'eient xi isioii of the sioiy. 

been iiK hided in the indiciniei’.t with K.ij- ^Ii. ("I’lnplon tlnii idxeited to the de 

kissoie Diilt. It xxas the iiolicy of the feiidani’s ih.natlti. lie could not .have 
l.ixv to admit the evidence of .iccomplicis, h.id a lu-tter or a kinder one than that 
but some coidiimation should .ippear of given to him hx the toiiesel for thepiose- 
the testinuinv of a man XXho iame foixv.aid cniion, excejit that he does rot write and 
and )iainted himself as hl.iek .is the dexil spe.ik Miiglish like an Kiiehslimaii. ^VlMt 
Dxxaikeiiantli, inoreoxer, laid lieeii alloxxed h.id the defendant not to hee i xxas he not 
to give his IX idence on one point ami not on liskme ih.ii.icier, heme, ji'.'ace, f.miily, le- 
niiotlier Ile h. id stipulated that lie should piitalioii .md foitune? ami xvliat could he 
not give ixidence ap.ilusl his f,itlier-m- gain but a puillon of the guilty lirolils, 
l.iiv ( Hajkissoie) ; he iiiiisl, therefoie, li.ixe xxilh a guilty dread roiitimially hanging 
come into com I xxith some menl.d leser- oxer him ? AVhat security could he have 
valioii. It was a matter of regret that this for the iiioiicy he adi.mced, or for his 
tiial had not come on hrst Jlr. Compton portion of the guilty gains? 'Would any 

tlieii conimciitid sevetcly ti|ion the ili.i- man. wifli a jiarticle of sense, have asso. 

r.icler of Dvvaikeniiiilh, and ii) on the (i.itid hiiiiselt in this w.iy, or not have 
manner in which his evidi’iice xv.is given. taken some steps to gu.ird ag.iiiist the inaii 
lie then argued fiom the eviilcnce (li.d who appetned this d.iy and swoie against 
Ibijkissnrc xxas fixe or si.\ years ago juis- him? What oeeasioii h.iil he to go to the 
scsscd of money suflicient to begin a sxs- house of Uajkissoie Diitl .it night fo si,gii 
tern of forgiiy, and got fixe kus wllliunt these papers? or why should he not liave 

the assistaiiee of the funds of the laj.i, had them hi might to his home, where at 

upon xxhoin he could as easily impose .is least he would li.ixe had tlie proticiioii of 
upon the public. He adiiillled the raja his family and his fiiciids ? xvliy should he 
was a nominal jiuitnei in the hank ; but pul himself in them power? What was 
hoxv could the cst.ihlishmcnl of the hank tlie lomluetof the defeiid.mt xxlieii it xxas 
facilit.ite the putting away of tluMe f.iKe SI - suggested to him that he ought to com- 
cmities, or afl'ect creditIf an insi.inte jnomise xxith H.ijkissoio Dull and hnin 
laid been adduceil of .i single iiidixidiial the p.ipei “ xxliile I lixe I will never 
xxho dealt xxith it on the iiiulerstandiiig hum.” Flight is yoiwm /iutc evidence of 
th.it the I. ija XX.IS liable, it would haxc been guilt, am! Dxxarkeiiauili Aliiter Ilexx ; but 
some eoniinmition of tlie st.iiement of (lid the (Kfeiidaiit shiiiik hum the juiblic 
Dw.nken.iiilli. It had been said he was a eye"'' Did he shut himself iij> in his hou,e ^ 
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Did he not give nil the information in liis 
power ? 

Mr. Jits/jcf Rymi then summed up. lie 
fully agreed with coiiiik'I that the present 
was a case of tlio greatest importance, both 
as affecting the interests of the puldic and 
of the defendant. It was of importance 
to the piihlic tliat the perpetratois of such 
an iinlicard-of system of forgery should if 
possible he punished ; to the defend.int it 
was of the last importance, as the verdict 
of the jury was to determine wliether he 
w;is again to till the high station in so¬ 
ciety heliad hitherto enjoyed, or he Ifranded 
with infamy and disgrace. He would 
remark, that though much had been said 
by the counsel on both sides of the 
elfect of this trial on certain civil pro¬ 
ceedings on the other side of the court, 
tvliethcr their verdict was that of coiivic- 
tinii or acquittal, it could in no u.'iy affect 
tlie civil rights of any person in society, 
save flic man upon liis tri.il. IMueh, he 
observed, had liecii said as to the evidence 
of acconiplites: and he would heg leave 
to .say, that in the case itefore the court 
the verdict of the jury must entirely de¬ 
pend upon the evidence of the informer, 
Dwarkenaiith Mitter, and here he would 
give the jury, in better language than he 
could express it, the view of tliis subject 
taken by a great man. (His Lordship here 
ristd an cxtr.sct from the charge tif Lord 
Gilcnboroiigh in the trial of Col. De^p-ird 
for high treason.) His Lordship then read 
over the evidence of Dw.trkcnaiith IMiltcr, 
and remarked, that though Uissenchumler 
had not been called, still the counsel for 
the defence could have examined him ; 
particularly if, ns it had been stated, hi.s 
name was upon ilio back of the iiidictnicnl, 
a fact which his Lordship was ignorant of, 
or he should have undoubtedly put him in 
the box himself. Much stress had been 
laid upon that part of the evidence which 
wont to show that the funds of llajkissorc 
Dutt coidd have l>cen made available to 
the establishment of siicli a system of 
forgery. Dwarkenauth said that he had 
none, save that furnished by the defendant, 
and this was confirmed by the statement 
of Raja Riiddenaiith Roy to Major Camp- 
bell. The evidence of tlie accomplice, if 
credited, had made out tlie charge fully, 
for he stated that the defendant was pre¬ 
sent when he forged the name of Mr.Holt 
Mackenzie upon the paper. With refe¬ 
rence to some papers, he said, that the 
defendant assisted in forging, and selected 
those best executed and least likely to lead 
to detection j and to others, he .said they 
were forgeries to which he attached his 
name, and part of those turned out copic-s 
of some taken by him to the treasury. To 
all he said they were printed at the office 
of Rajkissorc Dutt, and one was deposited 
with Col. Galloway, and he was accom¬ 
panied by the son of Gooropersaud Bose, 
/fstat. Jour> N. S.Vol. 2. No. 7. 


In both facts be was coiiiirmcd. His 
I.ordship felt boiiiul to s.iy that nothing 
contradictory appealed to him in the evi¬ 
dence of the informer, ihoitgh he had 
listened to him with great attention, while 
he had been tried in a vaiicty of ways, 
and been cross-examined at great length, 
hut whether or not he was the witness of 
tiufli was for the jiiiy to say. His Lord- 
ship made a few eumments on the evidence 
of Dwarkenauth JSIitfer, and said tliat 
there was nothing exlraoidmaiy in the 
defendant telling IMr. Hogg that the pa¬ 
pers he took to the Ireasurs were forged, 
for he h.id been so infoimed by Major 
Campbell; but liis reinaik, when recom¬ 
mended to destiny them, while I live 1 
will never Iniru," was of grc.it importance. 
Taking it by itself, it was (he ciiiidiici of 
an innocent iiniii ; but the Jury should 
consider it coupled with tli.U part of the 
evidence of Dwarkenauth, where he said 
these papers and the bonds were given, 
that ill case any thing happened the de¬ 
fendant might he held clear; they wculd 
see wlietlier it w,is not leconcilable with 
this, or wliellicr it was the conduct of an 
iniiocciit man ; they would also take info 
considcialioM his conduct at the time (lie 
forgeries vvcie first discovered. Sir K. 
Ryan next reiinirkeil upon the testimony 
of tfic ollicers in the treasury, as to the 
impossiliiliiy of gelling thiec papers of the 
same iitiiiiher and date through that office, 
or procuring p.iyincut of interest twice on 
a paper of the same amount; and said that 
if the jury believed that the sign,i(ures to 
all were the genuine signatures of defen¬ 
dant, it would he diilicult to siijiposc he 
had not a guilty knowledge. 'Hie wit¬ 
nesses who had been called to prove tliem 
genuine had said it w'as now- diilicult to 
speak to signatures, hut they believed 
them to he his, and the defendant had 
called no evidence to show they were not. 

His Lordship, in conclusion, said if the 
jury believed the evidence of Dwarkenauth 
Milter, ilie charge was proved ; hut if they 
thought he was so contaminated with the 
guilty knowledge as not to he worthy of 
iielief, it was their duty to acquit. On 
the contrary, if they were of opinion that 
he had spoken con.iisteiit with truth, he 
had shown him to he a guilty |>articipator, 
and without reference to what might be the 
consequences, or vvhalevcr their feelings 
might he, they ought to iind liini guilty. 

Tlie jury retired at half-past nine r.M., 
and at thirty minutes piet ten returned the 
follow iiig verdict, which was read by the 
foreman: 

“ We do not think Dwarkenauth Mitter’s 
evidence by itself siiflicicnt to convict the 
defendant, and giving him the benefit of 
tills opinion, we find him Kol Gudly. 

Dwarkenauth Miller lias been discharged 
by proclaiiialion. 

(S) 
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Tin.' ini|iortant cause, “ tlie bank of 
Ufiigal r. tlic Government,” is fixed for 
the‘Jd Febmary. The case of die Martino 
estate is ex[)ecud to come on tliis term, on 
the report of the M<aster on the reference 
made to liiin in Deceinlier 'J'lie ar- 

giiiiient for a rimin' dr mwo, or in arrest 
of judgment, In the stamp prosecutions, 
stands over till the return of the chief jus¬ 
tice from lleiiaies. 

INI I S (' K I. T. A N K O U S. 

TllK SUTl'l.E HCOI.I ATION. 

On the Idth January the following na¬ 
tive gentlemen, Niinychiirii Siromonee, 
Ilurroiiolli Turkobhooshuii, Uhowaiiee 
Churn Uundupadiah, ISalioo Gopee IMo- 
liiin Deb, Baboo Uadhakant Deb, Alaha- 
rajali Kalllkisben Bahadoor, Baboo Neel- 
niony Day, Baboo Gocoolnoth Mulliek, 
Baboo Bliowiincc Churn Mettir, and Ba¬ 
boo Raingopaul Mulliek, waited by ap- 
poinlineiit at Gosernment-house to pre¬ 
sent the following |>etitiun to the Governor 
General. His Lordship received them in 
the council chamber. 

“ To the Right Hon. I.ord William Ca¬ 
vendish Bentinck, iVc, 

“ My Lord • We, the undersigned, beg 
leave respectfully to submit the following 
petition to your Lordship in Council, in 
conseipience of having heard that certain 
persons, taking upon themselves to repre¬ 
sent the opinions and feelings of the Hin¬ 
doo inhabitants of C.ilcutta, have raisre- 
picscnteil those opinions and feelings, and 
that your I..ordship in Council is about to 
pass a resolution, founded on such erro. 
neous statements, to put a stop to the 
jiractice of performing .suttees, an inter¬ 
ference with the religion and customs of 
the Hindoos, which we most earnestly de. 
precate, and cannot view without the most 
serious nhirm. 

“ With the most proftnind rcsjiect for 
your Luidshi|i in Council, we, the under¬ 
signed Hindoo inhabitants of the city of 
Calcutta, beg leave to approach you in 
order to stale such circumstances as appear 
to IIS necessary to draw’ the .'iltentioii of 
government fully to the measuic in con¬ 
templation, and the light in which it will 
be regarded by the greater pait of the 
more resiK'ctahIc Hindoo population of 
the Company’s territories, who are earnest 
in the belief, as well as in the profession 
of their religion. 

“ From time immemorial the Iliinloo 
religion has been established, and in pro¬ 
portion to its anti(|uity has been its in. 
Huence over the tninds of its followers. 
In no religion has njiostaev been more 
rare, and nunc has resisted moic success, 
fully the fierce sjiirit of proselyiism which 
animated the first Mahomedau conquerors. 

“ That the Hindoo religion is fminded, 
like all religions, on usage as well as pre¬ 


cept, and one when immemorial is held 
equally sacred with the other. Under the 
sanction of imnicinorial usage as well as 
precept, Hindoo widows perform, of their 
own accord and pleasure, and for the be¬ 
nefit of their liiisbatids’ souls and for their 
own, the sacrifice of self-immolation called 
suttee, which is not merely a sacred duly, 
but a high privilege to her who sincerely 
believes in the doctrines of her religion ; 
and we liiimhly siilmiit that any inter¬ 
ference with a persuasion of so high and 
sell'-amiiliilating a nature, is nut only an 
unjust and intolerant dictation in matters 
of eonseience, but is likely wholly to fail 
in procuring the end proposed. 

“ Even umlei the first Mussulman con¬ 
querors of llindostan, and certainly since 
this country came under the Mogul go¬ 
vernment, notwithstanding the fanaticism 
end intolerance of their religion, no inter¬ 
ference with the pi act ice of suttee was ever 
attempted. Since that period, and for nearly 
a century, the power of the British govern¬ 
ment has been estaliliJied in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and none of the govcniors- 
general, or their councils, li.ivc hitherto in¬ 
terfered in any niaiiiicr to the prejudice of 
the Hindoo religion or ciistains; and wc 
sulimit, that by v.irioiis Acts of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain, under the aiitlioiiiy 
of which the Hon. Company itself exists, 
our religion and laws, usages and customs, 
such as they li.ive existed from time imme¬ 
morial, arc inviolably secured to us. 

“ Wo learn with surprise and grief, 
that while this is confessed on all 
hands, the aliolitioii of the practice of 
suttee is attempted to be defended on the 
ground that there is no positive law or 
precept enjoining it : a doctrine derived 
from a number of Hindoos, who iMve 
apostatized from the religion of their furo- 
fathers, who have defiled themselves by 
eating and drinking foibidden things in 
the society of Europeans, and are endea¬ 
vouring to deceive your Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil by assertions that there is no law re¬ 
garding suttee practices, and that all Hin¬ 
doos of intelligence and education are 
ready to assent to the abolition roiitein- 
plnled, on the ground that the practice of 
suttee is not authorized by the laws funda¬ 
mentally established and acknowledged by 
all Hindoos as sacred. But we tiumlily 
stibinit that in a question so delicate as the 
interpretation of our sacred books, and 
the aiilliority of our religious usages, none 
but pundits and braniins, and teadiers of 
holy lives, and known learning and au¬ 
thority, ought to be consulted; and we 
arc satisfied, and Hatter ourselves with the 
hope, that your Lordship in Council will 
nut regard the assertion of men who have 
neither any faith nor care for the memory 
of their ancestors or their religion: and 
that if your Lordship in Council will as- 
sunic to yourself the difHrult and delicate 
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task of regulating the conscience of a 
wliolc people, and deciding wliat it ought 
to believe, and what it ought to reject, on 
the authority of its own sacred wtiters, that 
such a ta.->k will be undertaken only after 
annious and strict iiMjiiiry, ami patient 
consultation with men known nn<l reve¬ 
renced fur their attachment to the Iliiuluo 
religion, the audiority of their lives, and 
their know ledge of the sacred hooks 
which contain its doctrines; and if such 
an examination should he made, vve arc 
confident that your fAwdship in Council 
will find our statements to be correct, and 
will learn that the ineasiirc will he re¬ 
garded with horror and dismay throiiglioul 
the Company’s iloininions, as the signal of 
an universal attack upon all we revere. 

“ We further beg le.ivc to leprcsent, that 
the im|iiiiy in ijiicstion has lieeii already 
made liy some of the most learned and 
sirtnoiis of the Company's servaiit>, whose 
memory is still reverenced hy the natives 
who were under their rule ; and that Mr. 
Warren I Listings, late governor-general, 
at the reijnestof Mr. Nathaniel iSmitli, the 
then chairman of the Court of Directors 
(the former being well versed in many 
parts of the Hindoo religion), having in¬ 
stituted the inquiry, was satisfied as to the 
validity of the laws respecting suttees— 
that a further and similar iii(|niry was 
made liy Mr. Wilkins, who was deputed 
to, and accordingly did proceed to lie- 
iiares, and remain there a considcr.ihle 
time, in order to be acipiainted w-itli (lie 
religion and cu-.ioms in question; that 
Ids opinion was similar to that of Mr. 
AVarren Hastings ; and that this o)>inion 
was since confirmed by Mr. Jonathan Dun¬ 
can, whose zealous and excellent adminis¬ 
tration in lleiiares and other parts of Din- 
dooslan will long be remembered by the 
natives with gratitude. 

“ 111 the time of Lord Cornwallis, 
some of the ('lirisliaii missionaries, who 
then first appeared in this country, secretly 
conveyed to the council some false and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the suttee practice, 
and first advanced the assertion that it was 
not lawful. Ills Lordship in Council, 
after inquiry, and hy the assistance of Mr. 
Duncan, was siiiislied of its lawfulncis, 
and was contented to permit us to follow 
our customs as before. 

“ In the time of Lords Moira and Am¬ 
herst, a number of European missionaries, 
wlio came out to convert Hindoos and 
others, renewed their attack upon this cus¬ 
tom, and by clamour, and falsely affirm¬ 
ing that by compulsive measures Iliiuioo 
women were tin own into the fire, procured 
the notice of governinent, and an order 
was issued requiring magistrates to take 
steps (hat suttees might perform their sa¬ 
crifice at their pleasure, and that no one 
should he allowed to (lersuade or use any 
compulsion. On the concurrent reports 


of various gentleincu (hen in (he civil 
service, that in all instances which Imd 
come under their cognizance, the widow • 
went to the funeral piles of their deceased 
luisbuiid cliwi fully, these governors-gene- 
ral weiv saiislied, .md no further iiitcr- 
ferenee was attempted. 

“ 'Die qiialitied measure last adverted 
to did not aiiswei the object pioposeil, and 
it prosed (as wl hiinihly siduiiit) the im¬ 
policy of iiiterfeicnce in any degree with 
matters of conscience. 

“ The f.ict was, that the iiiimher of 
suttees in liengalconsider.ihly increased in 
coiisispieiice within a sliiM-t (iiiio; and in 
Older to ascertain the c.iiisc, a reference 
was made to the Siiddei Dewanny AiUiw- 
Int, who could assign no s,itist,ictoiy cause 
to account for it. Though it might per¬ 
haps have oeenrred to gentleiiu-n fif so 
much experience, that the inteifereiiee of 
gmernment, even to (his extent, with the 
pr.ictiie, was likely, hy diawing to it (heat- 
lention of the iiativeeoniiniiiiity in a grcaler 
ilegiee than I'orinerly, to increase the nmii- 
ber of votaries. 

“ From a celebrated instance relating to 
suttees dial we iiimiedi.-itely hereafter lug 
leave to eite, your Lordship in (ainncil 
will find, that on the iK'ciisiou aliiideil to, 
no other good was obtained hy an attempt 
to prevent the widow liiiriiing with her 
dece.ised hiishaiid than (hat leligiuii w.is 
violated, and to no piir|)ose u suttee. In 
the time of l.nnl Clive, his dew an, Il.ija 
Nobkisscii, endeavoured to prevent a wi¬ 
dow’s performing the s.icrilice, hy making 
her believe that her hiishund had Ik'cii al¬ 
ready hiirnl; and when she discovered 
that she had been deceived, ufl'ering her 
any sum of inuiiey that might he reijuircd 
for her siip|Niit as a recompense; but 
nothing would satisfy her; she starved 
lierself U) death. His lairdsliip then g.ive 
onleis that no one should he allowed to 
interfere with the Hindoo religion or 
custom. 

“ Independent of the foregoing state, 
ment, your Lorilshqi in Council will see 
that your predecessors, ofier long resi¬ 
dences in India, having a coiiiplele know¬ 
ledge of the laws and customs of Hindoos, 
wcic satisfied as to such laws, and never 
came to a resolution by which devout tnd 
conscientious Hindoos must be placed in 
the most painful of all predicaments, and 
cither forego, in sonic degree, their loyally 
to government, and disobey its injunc¬ 
tions, or violate tlic precepts of their re¬ 
ligion. 

“ Ueforc wo conclude, wc beg to request 
your impartial consiileralion of the various 
Acts of i’urliaineiit passed from time to 
time since the reign of his Majesty George 
III., and which have ever since been 
strictly preserved : the suhslance and 
spirit of wiiicti may be thus summed up, 
vn. that no one is to interfere in any shape 
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in the n-ligion or the customs of Hindoo 
subjects, 'llicse Acts, conceived in the 
spirit of the truest wisdom and toleration, 
were passed Ity men as well acquainted at 
least as any now in existence with our laws, 
our language, our customs, and our reli¬ 
gion, and have never been infringed by the 
wisest of those who have here administered 
the powers of government, and we trust will 
be preserved for the future ns fur the past 
inviolate, constituting as they do u most 
solemn pledge and charter fiom our ru¬ 
lers to ourselves, on the preservation of 
which depend rights more sacred in our 
eyes than those of property or life it^elf; 
and sure wo arc that, when this most im¬ 
portant subject has been well and maturely 
weighed by your Lordship in ('ouncil, the 
resolution which has filled us and all faithful 
Hindoo subjects of the lion, ('ompany’s 
government with concern and terror, will 
be abandoned, and that we shall obtain a 
permanent security through your T.ord- 
ship’s wisdom against the renewal of a 
similar attempt. 

“ A nd your petitioners shall ever pray, 
ike. 

(Signed) “ Maharajah Srcc (irischiinder 
Baliadur, and 800 other signatures.” 

This petition was accompanied by a pa¬ 
per of authorities, subjoined to the reply. 

After H conference on the subject of tlic 
petition, his Lordship delivered the fol¬ 
lowing n'ply: 

“ The Governor-General has read with 
attention the petition which has been pre¬ 
sented to him ; and has some satisfaction 
in observing that the opinions of the pun ■ 
dits, consulted by the petitioners, conRrm 
the supposition that widows are not, liy 
the religious writings of the Hindoos, com¬ 
manded to destroy themselves; hut that, 
upon the death of their husbands, the 
choice of a life of strict and severe mo¬ 
rality is every where expressly ollercd ; 
that in the books usually considered of the 
highest authority, it is commanded above 
every other course, nn<l is st.ated to be 
adapted to a better state of society; such 
as, by the Hindoos, is believed to have 
subsisted in former times. 

“ Thus none of the Hindoos are placed 
in the distressing situation of having to 
disobey either the ordinances of the go¬ 
vernment, or those of their religion. By 
a virtuous life, a Hindoo widow not only 
compIic.s at once with the laws of the go¬ 
vernment, and with the ]>urost precepts of 
her own religion, but allurds an example 
to the existing generation of that good 
conduct which is supposed to li.ive distin¬ 
guished the earlier and better times of the 
Hindoo people. 

“ The petitioners cannot require the as¬ 
surance that the British government will 
continue to allow the most complete tole. 
ration in matters of religious belief; and 
Uiat, to the full extent of wlut it is possi¬ 


ble to reconcile with reason and with 
natural justice, they will be undisturbed in 
the observance of their established usages. 
But some of those, which the Governor- 
General is unwilling to recall into notice, 
his predecessors in council, for the se¬ 
curity of human life and the preservation 
of social order, have at dill'erent times 
found it necessary to prohibit. If there is 
any one which the coininoii voice of all 
mankind would except from indulgence, 
it is surely that by which the hand of a 
son is made the instrument of a terrible 
death to the mother wlio has borne him, 
and from whose breast he has drawn the 
sustenance of his helpless infancy. 

“ The Governor-General has given an 
attentive consideration to all that has been 
urged by the numerous and respectable 
body of petilionerv; and has thought fit 
to make this further statement, in addition 
to what hid been before expressed, as the 
reasons which, in his mind, have made it 
an urgent duty of the British government 
to prevent the usage in support of which 
the petition has been preferred; but if the 
petitioners should still he of opinion that 
the late regulation is not in conformity 
with the enactments of the Imperial Par¬ 
liament, they lisve an appeal to the King 
in Council, which the Governor.General 
shall be most happy to forward. 

(Signed) “ W. C. Bentinck.” 

“ January 14, 18:50. 

The following is the paper of autho¬ 
rities : 

A translation of a decision of the legal 

points declaring the practice of suttee 

lawful and expedient, the ■29th Dec. 

“ That woman who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the same burning pile 
with him, is exalted to heaven as equal in 
virtue to Arundhooty. She, who follows 
her husband to another world, shall dwell 
ill a region of joy for so many years ns 
there are hairs on the human body, nr 
thirty-five millions. As a scrpent-catcher 
forcibly draws a snake from his hole, draw, 
iiig her lord from a region of torment, she 
enjoys delights together with him. Tlie 
woman who follows her husband to the 
pile expiates the sins of three generation.s, 
of the paternal and maternal side of that 
family to which she was given while a 
virgin. There having the best of hus. 
bands, herself best of women, enjoying 
the best of delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband in a celestial abode dur¬ 
ing fourteen ensuing Indras’ reigns. Even 
though the man had slain a priest, or re¬ 
turned evil for good, or killed an intimate 
friend, the woman expiates those crimes ; 
this has been declared by Angira. No 
other imperious duty is known for virtuous 
women at any time after tlic death of their 
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lords, except casting Uieniselvcs into the 
same fire.” Titese texts of Angira are 
quoted in\\K Shmuli-Titiwa. 

Tlic text of Vishnu is cited in the same 
work : “ After the death of her husband, 
a svife must practise austerities or ascend 
the pile after him.” 

The text of iVIenii is laid down in the 
Nirnaya Siiulhn : “ A wife (iiflerthc death 
of her husband) miiy either practise aus¬ 
terities or commit herself to the ilaine.” 
“ On the death of her husband, if, by 
chance, a woman is unable to peifonn 
concreination, ncvertlicless she should pre¬ 
serve that virtue rc<]iiired of willows. If 
she cannot preserve that viilue, she must 
descend to hell. On the breach of such 
virtue, there is no doubt but that her bus. 
band descends from the celestial abode, as 
well as her father, mother, biother, anil 
other relations." These are two texts of 
Cashikhiind. 

'I'lie following text is cited in the Air- 
7tni/a Sintiku ; “ In kali, or the present 
age, there is no other course for widows 
th.an dying with or after their husbands.” 
“ Ascending of women to the funeral 
pile is the object of removing all the sins 
of their own and their husbands, is the 
means of freeing from the region of tor¬ 
ment, .and it gives many heavenly fruitions 
and also the final beatitude.” 'J'his is 
a text of Grahyacarica, cited in the above- 
mentioned work. 

According to the doctrines of several 
sages, quoted hy many law-expounders of 
several schools, it is admitted that after 
the death of her hushaiid, a wife must 
ascend to the funeral pile ; if she be un¬ 
able to do so, she must lead an asectic life. 

Som(‘ blasphemous |)ersons, whose miiuls 
are infected with atheism, misinterpret tlie 
ineaiiiiig of the texts of several intelligent 
sages, through their incnmpeloiicy to under¬ 
stand the genuine lonstruclion of the law. 
Thus, ill the preceding text of Vishnu, 
asceticism, being mentioned first in order 
(tliey say), is tlie principal injiiiiction, 
therefore it is incumbent on tlie widow to 
live as an ascctic ; if she he unable to do 
so, then she will commit herself to the 
flame. Moreover (they say), austerities 
gradually purify the mind, fur by sncce.s- 
aiun it i.s the only cause of final beatitude 
which constitutes the object of the most 
excellent spirit; therefore it is pre¬ 
ferable to eoncremalioii, whicli gives a 
temporary and small ilcgree of heavenly 
fruition, and it is incumbent on the wo¬ 
men, after the dcatli of their hu.shaiids, to 
practise it (asceticism). And also (they 
say), the law of Menu is more prevalent 
than other Smritis, for it is immediately 
originated from Sruti, and consequently 
his law must be followed. Moreover, the 
term asceticism being mentioned in the text 
of Menu (“ a widow desiring to follow 
the excellent duties of die chaste women, 


will live in the state of forbearance, re¬ 
straint, .and asceticism until her lieath ”), 
and ill that of Vishnu (“ after (he death of 
the husband, a wife must practise aus¬ 
terities or commit herself to the llaiiie”), 
as well as in the other Sinritis, it (asce¬ 
ticism) iiuist he practised. 

These three arguments are refuted one 
after anollier, thus, the lirst-iiieiitioncd 
argument ii in.idmissihle, because, upon 
examining tlie meaning of the text of 
C'ashikliuiida (” if a worn.in is iiii.ihle to 
perfniin conereinalioii, Ac.”), it is observed 
that the oidei of the ineniiing luis prefe- 
lencc over thatut leading, mentioned in (he 
Uxt of Visliiiii, and eoiUTeination is pre¬ 
ferable to asceticism for its being admitted 
ill the first inst.ince ; and it is understonil, 
from the dwtriiies of the suvcr.il laws, th.il 
cunciematioii expiates all the sins of the 
woman guilty of several crimes (who per¬ 
forms it) and that of her luisbaiiil, fiees 
three f.imilies (or her father’s, iiioibet's, luui 
luisliand’s) from hell, and bestows the final 
beatitude, after a long enjoyment of the 
heavenly fruitions. 

It iippears from the Sh.astra that the first 
thing which the widow’ ought to do is to 
ascend the fbiiiiing pile. Although it is 
understood hy law, that in the event of the 
noii-perforiiiance of such eoncremalioii hy 
any sudden occurrence, asceticism, which 
is .1 secondary iiijiinctioii, and not very 
exi’ellent, is to he pr.iclised; yet it is in¬ 
expedient for a woni.in, who is capable to 
perform cuncremaliuii, to practise it, as 
there exists a great /rtir of her own and 
lier husband's, as well as her f.itlier's, mo. 
tiler’s, brother's, anil other relations, de¬ 
scending to hell, and snfl'eriiig its torments 
in case ot the breach of those virtues men¬ 
tioned in CashikhIIIIda. 

I'hc second argument is iiiadmissihle 
also; for, although asceticism, from its 
purifying the mind, Ac., is a gradual 
step for final beatitude, yet it appears in 
law tliat it is inexpedient for a woman 
(who is cap.able to perform eoncremalioii, 
whicli can be done by a short time siiiler- 
iiig, and which, after the enjoyment of 
many heavenly blessings, bestows final 
hcatitude; to pr.actisc it, which being siili- 
ji.>cl to hate for labouring under austerities 
fur a long time. 

The third argument is likewise 'iiad- 
inissiblo, hccause ilicie is no contrariety of 
the doctrines of Menu regarding coiicre. 
ination ; it is inferred from the meaning of 
the uhove-meiitioned text of L'ashikhundn 
that it (concrematinn) must he performed ; 
and the last injunction (asceticism) is ('am. 
ya, or an optional act, as appeared in the 
before-mcnliuiied text of Menu, which 
ends with “ a widow desiring to follow the 
excellent duties, &e.” Hence it is inex¬ 
pedient for a widow to practise austerities 
who is capable to perform the first injunc¬ 
tion, concrematiun. 
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It should not be doubted that concrema- 
tion being not inonlioncd in the Institutes 
of Menu, is inconsistent with the law pro¬ 
mulgated by him. If it be supposed, then, 
tliere would arise a dis]>utc regarding the 
celebration of many nitya or perpetual, 
naimatica or periodical, and caiiiya or 
optional acts, which are not ordained by 
Menu, such as doorgapoojah, dolajatra, 
deppaiinita, shyamapoojah, and other re. 
ligioiis observances, the non-perforinance 
of which is sinful. If it is allowed, then 
the pundits of diircrent schools, who lbl> 
low the tenets of the Vedas, Pooraiias, 
and other sliastras, having doubted the 
genuineness of those works uhicli enjoin 
the above ceremonies, may recede from 
the celebration of those acts, and thereby 
the laws would he useless. 

No person of this country, oxce])t the 
yavana or harharoiis race, and nasteca or 
atheist, does declare the iniilihiy of the 
Vf'da-i, Pooraiis, and other laws, for by 
which doing the doctiines of heretics are 
to lie supposed as ]iiev.dciit authorities. 

Althoiigli sidiayumaii, or dying with 
the liiishand, duorgapoojah, ami other reli¬ 
gious ceremonies which are ordained in 
the other Sinrilis, are not iiicntioncd in 
the Institutes of Menu, yet those actsaie 
not to he considered as repugnant to his 
laws, for they are not proliihited by him. 
The teirn “ coiitiaricty to self-opinion,” 
signifies prohiluiion, therefore theie is no 
contrariety of the doctrines of Menu re¬ 
garding coiicretnalion, Accoiding to the 
logical phrase, “let the wicked he satis, 
iled/* if it he acknowledged that the re¬ 
pugnancy is to be consideied merely for 
iion-asserticn, tliere is no hurin to the 
point in view. 

It is unreasonable to detcnninc that 
conireination is nut nieiitioncil in Menu 
from its being not fotiud in some lleiigai 
printed copies of the institutes of Menu, 
tn which the text hiii been n/iiilhil by the 
tiii.\la/ie of the jiriiilers, for the authors of 
the ^'iruaya Siiidhii and other woiks, 
width are most pievalent in Drnviia and 
other countries, tjiiuted the following text 
of Menu : “ A w idow may either practise 
austerities or commit herself to the llame.” 
And for the logical phrase “ non-prohibi- 
tion constitutes sanction,” cited in the 
Dallaca Chu/iitrita and other tvorks, it is 
deleniiined tliat concremation has been 
mentioned in the Institutes of Menu, and 
is not inconsistent to his law. And hy 
the doctrines of the ILigvcda, treating of 
the muntra or formula to be repeated at 
the time of concrciimtion, “ let not these 
women be widowed,” Ac., it is admitted 
that concremation is conformable to Sriiti, 
and by the logical phrase, where a dis. 
cordancy arises between Sruti and Smriti, 
the former has preference over tlie latter 
it is unohjectioiiabic that concremation, 
being vnjointHl hy Sruti, which is the most 


prevalent authority, and original of all the 
Sinritis, must be pci formed. 

It should not be said that concremation 
is not to be performed for fear of com¬ 
mitting the sin of suicide, because tliere is 
no sucli crime ; as the text of the Brahma 
poorana, quoted in the J)outlhe Tiilwa and 
other authorities, says that “ the Kigveda 
expressly declares that the loyal wife who 
burns herself shall not he deemed a sui¬ 
cide:” under these circumsbinces, the 
practice of concremation has preference 
over lliat of asceticism. This exposition 
is conformable to all the tenets of the Hin¬ 
doo law. 

[ This pa|)ci' of authorities was signed 
by la) piiiulils.] 

Another petition wa.-> presented liy the 
deputation, from the interior, signed hy 
respectable persons, accompanied hy 
a paper of legal authorities bearing the 
signatiiies of twenty-eight pundits. 

On the l()lh Jannaiy, two counter ad¬ 
dresses were presented to the Ciovernor- 
Oeiieral, expressive of thanks for the aho- 
liiion of the suttee |iraetice; one signed 
hy about ;30() native iiihuhiiants of Cal¬ 
cutta, presented, on their behalf, by lia- 
boos C.'dlyiiath lloj, Iliiree Hur Jiutt, 
Kaminoliiin Uoy, and others; the other 
from the C'hristian iiihahitanis of Calcutta, 
signed by about 8()0 jiersoiis. 

The following is the native address, 
which was read by Callynath Itoy in Hen. 
gallee, and afterwards, in a tianslation 
into Knglish, by Iluree Ilur Dutt. 

“ 'I'o the night lion. Lord William Ca¬ 
vendish llentiriek, Ae. 

“ My Lord : With hearts filled with the 
deepest gratitude, and impressed with the 
utmost rovereiiee, we, the uiulci signed 
native iiihubitants of Calcutta and its vi- 
riiiily, beg to be permitted to ajiproach 
your Loniship, to oiler personally our 
humble but warmest aeknowledginciits fur 
the invaluable protection which your 1 ord- 
ship’s government has recently atlurdcd to 
the lives of the Hindoo female part of 
your subjects, and for your humane and 
successful exertions in rescuing us fur 
ever, from the gross stigma hitlierto at¬ 
tached to our character as wilful murderers 
of females, and zealous promoters of the 
practice of suicide. 

“ Excessive jealousy of their female 
connexions, operating on the breasts of 
Hindoo piinces, rendered those despots 
regardless of the common bonds of so- 
ciety, and of their incumbent duty as pro¬ 
tectors of the weaker sex, insomuch that, 
with a view to prevent every possibility of 
tlifir widows forming subsequent attach¬ 
ments, Uicy availed themselves of their 
arbitrary power, and under the cloak of 
religion, introduced the practice of burn- 
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ing widows nlive. under the firbt iinprcs. 
sions of soriow or desjiair, immediately 
after the demise of their husbands. This 
system of female destruction, being ad¬ 
mirably suited to the sellish and servile 
disposition of the ])upiil.ice, has been 
eagerly followed by them, in deliuiice of 
the most sacred authorities, such as the 
Oo))nnhkuds, or the principal parts of tiie 
I'cth, and the Jihu^vtid Ceda, as well as 
of the direct commandment of ^Iiinoo, 
the lilNt and the greatest of all the legis¬ 
lators, conveyeil in the folloning words; 

‘ Let a widow continue till death forgiv¬ 
ing all injuiies, perforTiiiiig austere duties, 
avoiding every sensual pleasure,’ ii.c, 
(C.'h. V .11. V. 8.) 

“ While in fact fulfilling the sugges¬ 
tions of their jealousy, they pretended to 
justify this hideous practice by quoting 
some passages from aiilhoriliesof evidently 
inferior weight, saiieliniiiiig the wilful as¬ 
cent of a widow on the flaming pile of her 
hiisliaiid, as if they were ofl'eriug such fe¬ 
male sacrifices in olH'diencu to the (lict.ites 
of the shastnis and not from the intliience 
of jealousy. Jt is, however, very fortu¬ 
nate that the British government, under 
whose protection the lives of both the 
males and females of India have been 
happily placed by Providence, lias, after 
diligent iiiqiiiiy, ascertained t1i.it even 
those inferior authorities, ]ieimittitig wil¬ 
ful .ascent by a widow to the llainiiig pile, 
liave been practically set aside, and that, 
in gross violation of their language and 
spirit, the relatives of widows have, in the 
burning of those inf.itii.'ited fem.'des, almost 
invari.ibly used to f.istcn them down on 
the pile, anil heap over them large (pianti- 
ties of wood and other materials adequate 
to the prevention of their escape—an out¬ 
rage on humanity w liieli has been frequently 
IM'rjietrated under the indirect sanction of 
native officers, iindesei vcdly enqiloyeil for 
the secuiily of life and preserv.ition of 
peace and tranquillity. 

“ In many instances, in wliieh the vi¬ 
gilance of the magistrate has deterred the 
native officers of police liom indulging 
their own incliii.'itioii, widows have either 
made their escape from the pile after being 
partially burnt, or retracted their lesoln- 
tion to burn when brought to the awful 
task, to the mortifying disappointment of 
the instigators: while in some itisiancos 
the resolution to die has been retracted, on 
pointing out to the widows the impro¬ 
priety of tlieir intended undertaking, and 
oil promising tbeio safety and maintenauec 
during life, iiotwitbstauiliiig the severe re¬ 
proaches li.iblc thereby to be heaped on 
them by their relatives and friends. 

“ III consideration of circumstances so 
disgraceful in themselves, ami so incom¬ 
patible with the principles of British rule, 
voiir I-ordsbip in Council, fully impressed 
with the duties required of you by justice 


and humanity, has deemed it incumbent 
on yon, fur the lioiiour of the Biitisb 
name, to come to the resolution, that the 
lives of jour fctn.de Hindoo subjects 
should lie henceforili niorc efficiently pro- 
leeted ; that the heinous sin of eruelty to 
females may no longer be committed, and 
that the most nneient and purest system of 
Hindoo religion should not any longer be 
set at nought by the Hiiiiloos themselves. 
The magistrates, in conseqnence are, we 
uiidorst.nul, ]iositi\ely ordeied to eseeiite 
the resolution of government by all possi¬ 
ble means. 

“ We are, luy Lord, reluctantly re¬ 
strained by the coiisMcr.ition of the ii.itiire 
of your ex.illed sitii.itioii, fiom iudic.atiiig 
our inward feelings by presenting any va¬ 
luable offering :is eomniimly adopted on 
such oecMsIons ; but we shniild eoiisidcr 
ourselves highly guilty of insincerity and 
ftigralitiide, if we remained negligently 
silent when urgently called upon by niir 
feelings and coiiscienee to express publicly 
the gratitude we feel for the everlasting 
obligation you have graciously con¬ 
ferred on the Hindoo eoninninily at 
liiige. We, however, are at a loss to find 
l.ingiiage siifficieiitli iiidir.ilire even of :t 
small lairtioii of the seiitiinenls we .ire de¬ 
sirous of expressing on tlie oceiision ; wc 
must therefore eoiK liide this .address wiili 
entreating tliat your Lordship will coii- 
deseeiidiiigly .aecepl our most grateful .ac- 
knuwledgmciils for this act of bciicvo. 
leiicc towards us, and will p.aidoii the si¬ 
lence of those who, though equally par¬ 
taking of the blessing bestowed by your 
Lorilsliip, have tliroiigli igiinr.iiicc or pre- 
judiia- oniilted to join us in this common 
cause.” 

The following %vas liis Jyordship’s reply . 

“ It is very salisfacloiy for me to find 
that, aecording to the opinions of so many 
res|iectal>le and intelligent Hindoos, the 
practice which has recently been pro- 
iiibited, not only was not laqiiired by the 
rules of their religion, Imt w.as at vaii.anec 
with those writings which they deem to lie 
of the greatest force and authority. No¬ 
thing but a reluctance to inllicl imnisli- 
nient for acts whitb iniglit be conscien¬ 
tiously believed to be enjoined by religions 
precepts, enuhl liiive iiiiluced the Biltisli 
goveiumeiit .it any time to permit, within 
territories under its prolia-tioii. ati ii>.ige 
so violently opposed to the best feelings of 
human nature. Those who present tin’s 
address are riglitin sup|M>sing tli.it by i-very 
ii.alioii in the world, excejil tlic Hiinloos 
iheiiisolves, this part of their eustouis ii.is 
always been made a reproach against them, 
and nothing so strangely contrasted with 
the better features of tlieir own national 
character, so inconsistent with the aifec- 
liooR which unite families, so destructive 
of the moral principles on which weiety 
i& foiimlcd, Itus ever subsisted amongst a 
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people in other respects so civilized. I 
trust that the reproach is removed tor ever ; 
and 1 feel a sincere pleasure in thinking 
that the Hindoos will tliereby be exalted 
in the eatimation of mankind, to an extent 
in some degree proportioned to the re¬ 
pugnance which was felt for the usage 
which has now ceased." 

Copy of the English address, which 
was read by Mr. Gordon, at the head of 
the deputation, is inserted in p. 76. 

His I<ordship replied to the address in 
the following terms; 

“ Gentlemen: I thank you for this ad¬ 
dress. The decided concurrence of niy 
much esteemed colleagues ; the sentiments 
recorded by several of the ablest and must 
experienced of those who had long and 
honourably been engaged in the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs; the result of extensive 
inquiries addressed to many valuable ser¬ 
vants of the Company, civil and military 
and the facts and opinions gatliered from 
other gentlemen, European and native, 
excellently qualifietl to form a sound 
judgment on the subject, all combined to 
assure me of tlic propriety of the rc'.olii- 
tion which wc unanimously adopted to 
prohibit tlie practice of suttee. It is not 
the less satisfactory to receive this addi¬ 
tional and powerful testimony in support 
of the views iiy which wc were guided. 
Fur the names annexed to the address af¬ 
ford ample evidence that the sentiments it 
expresses arc alike consistent with an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the habits and feelings 
of our native fellow.subjccts, and with 
the most cordial and liberal desire to ad¬ 
vance their prosperity. 

“ You do no more than justice to the 
government in supposing that its decision 
was influenced by motives free from every 
taint of intolerance. And I need not, I 
trust, assure you, tliat the same warm in¬ 
terest ill the welfare of tlie Hindoo cum. 
munity which urged us to the adoption of 
the measure iu question, will continue to 
animate our exertions in the pruseciitiun 
and support of every measure and institu¬ 
tion by wbicli knowledge m;iy be difliised, 
morals improved, the resources of tlie 
country enlarged, the wealth and comfort 
of the people augmented, their rights se¬ 
cured, their condition raised, or their hap¬ 
piness promoted." 

A meeting of the natives was held at 
the Hindoo College on the 17th, to con¬ 
sider the reply returned by the (jovernor- 
Gcneral to tlie anti-abulitioiiists of suttee. 
Uhowanuchurn Boneyea said that an an¬ 
swer had been received to the petition they 
had presented to tlie Govcrnor-General 
concerning the suttees, which Baboo Ka- 
dbakaiit Deb read. ’Fhc gentlemen, on 
hearing this, said that they were desirous 
of appealing to the authorities in Eng. 
land; and tliat it be solicited of the Go¬ 


vernor. General to postpone the operation 
of the regulation till an answer is received 
from England. Baboo lladakissen Mitter 
proposed that twelve gentlemen be chosen 
from among the assembly to form a com¬ 
mittee, upon which the following were 
elected: 

Balioo Ram Gopal Mullic, Gopce Mo- 
liun Deb, Radlia Cant Deb, Tarinee 
Chum Mitter, Rum Comul Sen, Hurry 
Mohun Tagore, Kossinoth Mullic, Ma¬ 
harajah Koliikissen Baliadoor, A.sootosh 
Sircar, Gokoolnoth Mullic, Byorobdor 
Mullic, Neilinouey Day, and Bbowanii- 
churn Bonerjee was chosen secretary. 
After which Bhowantichurn moved that a 
place should be prepared for the purpose 
of holding meetings and discussing rC- 
ligioiis points, which was unanimously 
agreed to. It was observed further, that 
although tlurc are several native gentle¬ 
men in this city who could individually, 
in the cause of religion, expend twenty, 
twenty-five, or fifty thousand, or even a 
lack or two lacks of rupees, it was not 
proper that one person should bear the 
whole burden. Baboo Radhakissen Mitter 
then proposed that a subscription should 
be raised ; and on a paper being circu¬ 
lated, the following sums were imme¬ 
diately subscribed fur. [Here follow the 
names of several respectable and wealthy 
natives, as also those of some pundits.] 
The sum subscribed ainoimts to 11,26'U 
rupees, being from 2,.'500 to 1,000 rupees 
from each individual. It was then qiies- 
tinned wlietlier the book for subseri]itiun 
should lie sent out; to which it was an¬ 
swered that it be sent to all persons of tlie 
Hindoo religion, and that siibsci iption of 
even one single rupee should be received. 
On being qiiestiuiied where this money 
should be deposited, it was agreed tliat 
Baboo Byorobdor Mullic be appointed 
treasurer, and that all money should be 
expended with the orders of the commit¬ 
tee ; the secretary to transact all business 
with and by the consent of the committee 
to all meetings. It was stated by Baboo 
Gokoolnoth Mullic, that tliose Hindoos 
who do not follow the rites of Hindoo re¬ 
ligion should be excluded from the Hin¬ 
doo society, wliicli met the concurrence 
of all present; no names, however, were 
mentioned. If there be any such persons, 
we think their names shall be brought 
forward at any future meeting .—Sumackar 
Chvndrika. 

HFSUMrrlON OF RFNT-FRKE LANDS AND 
COLONIZATION. 

A controversy has grown up between 
tlie Chtindrika, a native paper, and the 
Durfjun, a paper in Bengallee, not con¬ 
ducted by a native; but (as we suspected) 
by an European—Mr. Marsliman of Sc- 
rampore. We subjoin the reply of the for- 
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mer to some of the remarks in the Durpun 
on the topics referred to in the heading. 

“ Respecting the resumption of rent- 
free lands, the editor of tJie Durpun writes: 

* as to tho resumption of rent-free lands, 
where no title can be protluccd, it is na¬ 
tural for those who have enjoyed lands for 
many years without any legal authority to 
feel uneasy when tlie (jiiestion comes to be 
examined. Hut the far greater part of 
those who hold these lands are able to pro¬ 
duce their titles to the satisfaction of the 
authorities.* 

“ 1 reply that the majority cannot pro¬ 
duce their titles, for it is a matter of grc.it 
antiquity, and many generations liavu 
ed since tlicy were given. The children 
of the original gr.antee, after receiving their 
division of the propel ty, have separated, 
and gone in various directions; the title 
deeds remained in the possession of one. 
On his death, svlio knows where it w.is 
placed ? Some titles have lieen lost in 
conflagrations, others from other causes; 
sonic liavc been destroyed by age ; in some, 
the letters arc nut distinctly legible : from 
these causes many cannot produce their 
titles. As a proof of this, let the editor 
of tlic Durpun run over the list of causes 
now lieforc the authorities of e:ieh /illnh, 
and his doubts will vunisli. Many are 
therefore in (lerplexity on uecouiil of the 
rent-free lands. 

“ The editor of the Jhirpiin says, more, 
over, of colonization: ‘ Itespeeting the 
meaning of this woid there is a coiisider.i- 
ble misunderstanding among the n.itives. 
It is supposed that the Linglisli are to come 
in an oyerwhclming body to India, and 
following the plough, to dispossess the 
native peasant.’ 

“ 1 reply the natives unilerst<and by co¬ 
lonization tliu settling upon and cultivating 
the land: if there be any bidden meaning 
of the word, it is iiiik.nown to us. We 
understand it to be tlie object of the ))e- 
tition wbicii has been drawn up to bu sent 
home on the subject of colonization, that 
the impediments which now prevent the 
Knglish from coining to India and culti¬ 
vating tlie soil may be removed. We tear 
that the granting of tliis petition will be 
inauspicious to our countryiuen. The 
Durpun. says that the Rnglisli will not 
follow tlie plough and supplant the native 
peasant. Wo greatly doubt this. But even 
though this sliould not be the case, yet 
their superintending agriculture will be an 
obstacle to tlie prosperity of the natives.” 

HIKIXIO THEISM. 

Several learned and wealthy Hindoos 
have Recently united in purciiasing ground 
situated in the Chitpore road, and erecting 
a building on it to be appropriated to re¬ 
ligious purposes. Tlie following extract 
from the trust-deed which has been exc- 
Jour, N,S.Vol. 3. Ku. 7. 


cuted, is at least curious, if not instruc¬ 
tive, as exhibiting the iciiilcncy «»f edu¬ 
cated natives to reject all the established 
forms of belief and worship, under fhe 
compreliensive tolerance of a universal 
Theophilanthropibin. 

“ Upon trust and in confidence that 
they the said [here follow the names of 
the trustees'] or the siinitor of them, or 
their heirs, &c. shall, from time to time, 
for ever heieafter, jiermit the said mes¬ 
suage, or hiiildiiig, land, lenemeiifs, «S.'C» 
with their np|iiirtenaiiees, to he used, &e. 
as a place of piihlie nieeliiig of all sorts 
and rleseriplioiis of people without ilis- 
tiiietioii, as shall behave and eondiiet 
themselves in an oiderly, sober, leligioiis, 
and ilovuiit tiiaimei, tor the worship and 
adoration of tlie eternal, tiiisearchahle, and 
iiiiiniitahle Being, who is the Author and 
I’n-server of the uiiiveise, bill not under, 
or l»y any other name or title, peeiifniily 
used fur and ap|)lieil to any parlieiihir 
being or beings, by any man, or set of 
men whatsoever; and that no graven image, 
st.itiie, or seiiljitiire, carving, p<iiiiling, pic¬ 
ture, portiiiit, or the likeness of anything, 
sliall he adiiiilted within said iiiessiuige, 
^ce.; and that no saciiliee, ofieriiig, or 
ohlalion of any kind or thing shall ever he 
permitted theieiii; and that no animal or 
living creature shall within, or on the s.iid 
messuage, Ac. be deprived of life, either 
for religions ])urposes or for food; and 
that no eating or drinking (except siieli as 
shall be neeess.iry by any ueeidenl for the 
jiresent jireservalion of life), ieasting or 
rioting, be permitted therein or thereon ; 
and that in euiidiieting the said worship 
and adoration, no object animate or in¬ 
animate licit has been, or sliall licreafter 
bo recognized as an object of worship by 
any mail, or set of men, shall be reviled, 
or slightingly or contemptiiuusly spoken 
of, or alluded to, cither in preaching, pray¬ 
ing, or ill the hymns, or other mode of 
w'urship lluit may be delivered, or used in 
the said messuage or building; and llial 
no surnion, pleaching, discourse, prayer, 
or hymn be delivered or used in such wor¬ 
ship hut such as have .*i tendency to the 
protnotioa of the contemplation oflhe An- 
lliur arid preserver of tlie universe, to the 
promotion of charity, morality, piety, be¬ 
nevolence, virtue, and the strengtliening 
Uie bonds of union between men of all 
religious persuasions and creeds ; and also 
that a person of good repute, and well 
known for his knowledge, piety, and mo¬ 
rality, be employed by the said trustees, 
or tlie survivor, or their heirs, &e. as n 
resident superintendent, and for the pur¬ 
pose of superintending tlie worship so to 
be perfortnetl as is hereinbefore stated 
and expressed; and tliat such worsliip 
be pcrlbrmctl daily, or at least as often 
as once in seven days.” — India Gax,, 
Jan. 11. 

(T) 
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THE NATIVE CBAIIACTEH. 

Till? Indin Gazette, rcforrhig to the late 
l'orJ'er^e^, observes; 

“ Nothing is more opposed to justice 
and fair dealing than to pronounce on the 
chiiractcr of a class from the conduct of a 
few individuals belonging to it. The in¬ 
justice in the present case must be deeply 
felt by those who have been encouraged to 
form their minds on Kuropean models, 
and who arc now repelled from the ameni¬ 
ties of social intercourse with those whose 
characters they have proposed to thciii- 
sclves as the standards of moral anrl intel¬ 
lectual excellence. An educated native, 
by the mental culture he has received, be¬ 
comes an isolated being in the very bosom 
of his father’s family, lie can find syni- 
patliy and congeniality of views only in 
Kuropean society; and if that is shut 
against him, he must be an exile in Jiis 
native country, and a stranger among 
brethren, llis enlarged conceptions of 
nature, of truth, and of duty, will be so 
many lights to show him the injustice and 
cruelty of which ho is the victim ; and if 
lie persevere in the path of virtue anil in¬ 
tegrity, it will be in spite of the treatment 
he lias received from those who profess to 
be friends to native improvement. AVe 
talk of the castes of the natives and the 
obstacles they oppose to the progress of 
knowledge; but nowhere is caste more 
del>,Tsing and invidious in its distinctions 
than amongst Kuropcans in India, and 
until the possessors of wealth and ofticc 
shall be estimated by a dillercnt stniulard 
from that by wbiiii they arc now tried, 
and the fostering hand of enc'ouragemeiit 
be liiiil out to natives of talent and virtue, 
no real jirogross can he made in the im¬ 
provement of ICuropcan or Iliiuloo so¬ 
ciety.” 

MESIOEM' AT AVA. 

Tn conformity to the 7th article of the 
fntnons treaty of Yandaboo, the supreme 
government has ri'solved on retaining a 
resident at the cmirt of Ava; and Major 
lliiriicy, who hits been appointeil to the 
situation, and is so well qualified for it, 
lias cmliarked in the steamer Gan"c.i for 
llangoon, whence he will proceed, after a 
short delay, ti> the capital of the Burinan 
empin*. We believe Mr.Crawfurd con- 
sidcred that the cajNtal was too remote 
from the means of communication with 
British India for the residence of the re- 
jirosentative of the British government, 
and preferred Itangoon or Amherst; but 
some of the merchants settled at the for¬ 
mer {dace, and who have been at Ava, and 
resided a long time in the Burman do¬ 
minions, arc of a contrary opinion, and 
anticipate much advantage to commerce 
from the residence of a British authority 
in the capital itself: an opinion from 


which we aro surprised that any intelligent 
man acquainted with the character of the 
Ava government could dissent. The great 
object is to get the sentiments of the Bri¬ 
tish government or the British merchants 
truly represented to the king, and liere 
could not be the remotest chance of this, 
if the resident, instead of liaving access 
himself to the “ golden ears,” should he 
stationed at a distance of many hundred 
miles itn*) to send iiis reprcscnla- 
tiuii through heaven knows how many dif¬ 
ferent functionaries, whose punic faith is 
matter of notoriety.— 

THE INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 

The India Gazette of February 1 con¬ 
tains a letter, signed ** An Uninterested 
Party,” referring to some rominciits wliieli 
bad appeared in the Gazette on tlic articles 
published in onr journal for June and Au¬ 
gust 1829, on the Kust-lndia and China 
trade. We subjoin an extract from thu 
letter; — 

“ Tliat the operation of the partial free 
trade has proved of very great benefit to 
the labouring classes of manufacturers in 
Great Britain is very evident. However, 
adverting to the course of the trade fur 
several years p.Tst, I am inclined to tin- 
opinion, that tlie advocated extinction 
the monopoly would nut in any consider¬ 
able degree promote an increase in the 
trade between Great Britain and Bengal, 
beyond wbat it had attained in 1818, 
1819, and 1820, since which it a|}pears ti> 
have declined ; and probably taken alto¬ 
gether, from that period to the present, 
loss has been sustained rather than other¬ 
wise. 

“ Almost every article of import from 
Britain, during the last two or three years, 
has been disposed of at very considerahlir 
discount. Indeed if fifty per cent, ad¬ 
vance were obtained upon an assorted in¬ 
vestment, it would scarcely realize prime 
cost and charges to the London shippers r 
this, however, docs not apply in the same 
ratio to metals; though the prices of those 
for some time past have lieen very low in¬ 
deed ; and the stock on hand, both in the 
Calcutta market and upper provinces, are 
very heavy. The slock of British cotton 
]>icce goods, with tlte exception of chintzes, 
arc likewise very considerable i and these 
remarks, by the latest accounts, apply ti> 
Singapore and China. 

” lleferring to the important article tea, 
it appears that the I.ondon prices to the 
roiisuraer, exclusive of the cnonnous ex¬ 
cise, which doubles the price, do not ex¬ 
ceed what is paid in Calcutta for the same 
article, where it is imported and yiplds a 
good profit without any restriction front 
monopoly. It may be a question, how it 
happens that tea, apparently of the most 
inferior quality, is so very cheap on the 
continent of ilurope; but as those prices 
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seem to I>o loss than the cost in Chinn, tlioy 
ennnot stand. I’lie pdeos of siioli teas as 
form the chief part of tlic consiiinptioii in 
Great Hritaiii wore lower at the Company’s 
sails last year than they were in 
In fine, it is uhvioiis that the tea-ih inkers 
in Great liritain would be more beneiitted 
by a considerable reduction in the home 
excise than by unrestricted importation-..” 

The Imlm ClnzcUe thus ijualilics its for¬ 
mer opinion 

“ As we have no other tiew than the 
elucidation of the actual Mate of the com¬ 
mercial relationsof thiscuiinliy with (neat 
liritain, we he" to refer to the letter of ‘ An 
Uiiinteresteil I’arty,’ whose views, the wli¬ 
ter considers, clill'er somewhat fium those 
which we have lately piesented. The dif- 
feiencu piohahly is less than he has as- 
siinied. We expressed, on a former occ.i- 
sion, the opinion, that exaggerated expec¬ 
tations have perhujrs been formed of the 
iininediutc benefits to result from llie com¬ 
plete opoiiing of the trade, but this may, 
in a gooil nieasiire, be considered as the 
re-action arising from the powerful ojipo- 
sition made to so just a measure. It is 
well known that a comhin.iliun of stioiig 
interests is arrayed in iaiour of the inono- 
puly ; and to meet it with efleet the oiipo- 
neiits of the Company, in the ardour of 
their atlviH'acy of just principles, are, per¬ 
haps unconscioiisly, betrayed into too 
glowing anticipations of the ellects of per¬ 
fect freedom of trade and iiitcicoursc with 
India and China.” 

THK OVIlKOWS. 

Tt is generally known that disputes have 
for some time existed between the Kii.isees 
and the English troops at Niinclow; three 
or four gentlemen were killed in the ailiay. 
Mr. I). Scott, the agent of the Kiglit lion, 
the (lOvernor General, having .Mil>(liicsl 
tliese Khasees, they are fiying in every 
direction. The liiirmaii troops, that is to 
say, the Manns, have after iniich searili 
succeeded in -axiiriiig some of them, but 
owing to the intricacies of the forest the 
king of the Khasees and Tiriit Singh h.tvt; 
not yet been seixed ; his grandmother and 
tlie ohi ({iiei'n, his youngest brother, l(n- 
jtin Singh, the young king, and sixty or 
seventy of lliu chief Kliasee delinipients, 
have however been found. Some of the 
Khasees of the diiferent divisions having 
come in, their chiefs havclieen eiicoiiingcd 
to re-seltic in their own villages. Some 
of the men of the diirerent paities h.ivc 
been se'ized and tulei, that if all the Kliii- 
sees do not come in, and if the chiefs anil 
people do not surrender in two or three 
days, messengers and Manns would be 
sent to seize tliem. With this assurance 
they were dismis'^cd, and before the term 
fixed li.id expired, the eliiels of tlie party 
eaiiic ill wiili their families and submitted 
themselves to Air. Scott. The reution why 


the Mauns arc thus drc.ideii is, that when 
the nilray tix)k phice :it Ninicluw Uiose 
chiefs sei'/ed a winnuled Kliasee, and, cut¬ 
ting his body into pie'ces, devoiiied if; 
this vv.is generally known, partieiilaily to 
all the Khasees who weic in eonliiiement; 
Iroiii th.iltiine, whenever <i Kliasee .sees one 
of the .’M.iun pwple he dreads him as the* 
regent of death.— Siniiuchtir Diir/iuii. 

PorL'r.VTtoN or noiiiicKi-oar. 

The town or I'ity of Goinc'k|iore appears, 
bv a statement prepared by one of the re- 
vemie surveyors, to eont.iiii 7,-:i7 houses, 
of which Old} L’OS aie hiiik. ’I'lie popu¬ 
lation is -lO.Ov'll ; Ilf whieli 'J l,7(ii: aie 
Hindoos, l‘J,'l7;; wales and ll,7!)-5 fe- 
m.iles; and IVliissiilinans, 7,ti|'j 

males and 7,111 females. The males are- 
to the females as 110 to lOO amongst the 
Jliiidoos, and as lO.s to 1(H) amongst the 
Mussulmans ; on the wh >le popiil.iliun as 
lOS to 100. The average* of inliahitants 
for each house is .5*."i't. 'I’hc ])ropoilioii for 
Hindoos is ^|•57, for Mussulmans .I-17. 
'J'hc cattle belonging to the* town consivts 
of ‘2,7(10 bullocks, of which 1,101 belong 
to -110 ])lniighs, the* remainder to 2.'f! 
e.arls; .‘11.7 ponies, 2,S90 cows and hiill:i. 
lues, seven ele|ihiints, and -120 horses.— 
(IleaIlium'S in Scu'iirr, 

I'OSSkS.SlONS IV ARRAI'AV. 

VVe art* glad to find our new possessions 
in Arracaii, even iiiiaided by the iniio- 
duclion of European capital or the* siipei- 
iiilendence of Isuropeaii skill, are eoiniiig 
forward with the produetioiis of the i.iiih 
ill a surprising rlegiee when the whole eii- 
ciimstaiiiis of the country are eoiisidei'ist. 
We understand that then* .ire now two car¬ 
goes of lice re.^ily for shipment at Kiiviik 
I’hyoo, which aie about to be eoiiiejed to 
the Mauritius on spci iil.ition, and that the 
whole has heeii collectid by the ii.ilives, 
iiiicler the iiilhienee of the coiiiin.indcrs of 
the* vessels about to he eniplo}eil In Its 
conveyance to the isle of I'Vance, aided by* 
the advice and coiintcnaiice of the loeal 
unthoritics. We are the more* griitilicd 
with this proof of the capabilities of Ar. 
raeaii for loinmercial purpo.ses that it has 
appeared in a ipiarler hut very lately lo¬ 
cated, we me.aii Kiiyuk I’hyoo. I’lie 
liaihoiir, we understaiai, is of a moss su- 
perioi kind, indeed scaicily to l)esiiip..ssc(t, 
flee* ftom fogs, witli abund.ince ol water 
and llrcwooii. I'he timhir in the neigli- 
huuihoud of the hail our is also of *ii|ie- 
riur quality for masts and yards, if nut l-ir 
other naval purposes. We aie given to 
understand also that there is a stiilieie-ur 
quantity of salt to load .i huge ship, the 
manufacture of which is not enconr.iged, 
solely on acrount of the* expense of con.. 
veyance compared with that fiotn the op- 
liosilc coast. Nothing would appear to bo 
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wanting to give the province a fair tiial 
lint encouragement on the part of go¬ 
vernment to individuals thus disposed to 
enter on commercial pursuits, an encou¬ 
ragement which, we doubt not, will he 
readily extended in proportion to the exer- 
tion made by the parties themselves. If, 
therefore, our voice could reach them, we 
would induce them to continue in the 
course on which they have commenced, 
and we shall have much pleasure in re¬ 
cording their success. The fault, as wc 
have understood, of the natives of the 
newly conquered territories, is an iiicor- 
rigihlc laxineSs and utter disregard of the 
productions of the earth, beyond what is 
sufficient for the mere temporary suste¬ 
nance of the inhabitants. The introduc¬ 
tion of a contrary feeling should be stu¬ 
diously fostered, as well with regard to 
the political as the moral improvement of 
that class of our native subjects.— Cal. 
John Bull, Jan. 16. 

XIAIL TO BENAHES. 

Wc have been informed that a regular 
mail coach is about to be established be¬ 
tween Calcutta .and Benares, under the 
.authority and directions of the post-mas¬ 
ter general; and while wc congratulate the 
public on the ]irospect of enjoying such 
an advantage, wc feel pleasure in recording 
it as another proof of the exertions making 
in the post-office department to improve 
tlie means of communication with the in¬ 
terior. The road to Benares is, we im. 
derstand, piickah, from hence to within 
twenty miles of that place, and will soon 
he made so the whole distance to the holy 
city.” As soon as this work is completed 
wc hear the mail will be fortliwitli started. 
—llw'karu. 

NATIVES. 

We congratulate the n.ativc community 
on the revocation of an obnoxious order, 
which prohibited their entering the fort in 
carriages, palankeens, or on horseback, 
wilhoiU a pass from tlie town-major. We 
have inserted in another page the garrison 
order by the Right Plon. the (lovernnr- 
Ccneral rescinding this regulation; and 
have no doubt that it will be appreciated 
as another proof of the adoption of a more 
enlightened policy towarils the natives, 
than that which had too long formed one 
of the most objectionable features of our 
Indian administration.— 

THE COVERNOa-CENKIlAr.. 

By our last accounts the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral had reached Shergottce. (lis lord¬ 
ship, it is said, on arriving at the several 
stations on his route, makes the most par¬ 
ticular inquiries into the duties which the 
natives employed have to perform, the na¬ 
ture and extent of tlicsc duties, tlie man¬ 


ner in which they are perform^, and the 
treatment of the native officers by their 
superiors.—Ca/. John BuU, Feb. 1. 

XfESSRS. PALMER AND CO. 

A large proportion of the principal na¬ 
tive creditors of the firm of Palmer and 
Co., assembled at their office on Sunday, 
to urge the ineinbers of that firm to re¬ 
sume the conduct of their affitirs. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and several otiicr Kuro- 
pean creditors were present. After dis¬ 
cussing various plans it was agreed that 
the creditors should petition the court for 
permission to the above eflecl, stating their 
willingness to allow six years for the dis¬ 
charge of all claims in full, with five per 
per cent, interest; the first instalment to 
take place on the 31st January 1833, at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent, per an. 
num. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe cave it as his 
opinion, upon the statements produced, 
that a less term than eight years would not 
he sufficient; but as the native gentlemen 
pressed the shorter term, and some who 
had subscrilied thereto had left the room, 
lie signeil the paper submitted by them in 
the following terms; 

“ I consider this proposal, if practica¬ 
ble, to be highly advantageous to the cre¬ 
ditors of Messrs. Palmer and Co., and I 
subscribe to it as a creditor on my own 
part, and, as far as in iny power, on the 
p.art of Messrs. Cockerell, Trail, and Co.; 
but as it seems most probfiblc that the 
plan will not be pr.TCticahlo, T further sub¬ 
scribe, in the capacities of creditor and 
agent for Messrs. Cockerell, 'I'rail, and 
Co., to the following terms : — 

“ Interest at five per cent, per annum 
to be paid annually. 

“ On the 31 St January 1833 twenty- 
five per cent, of the principal. 

“ On the 31st January of every follow¬ 
ing year fifteen per cent. 

“ In eight years all debts to he piiid.” 

The p.irtncrs, who all attended, declared 
flicir confidence of success if allowed the 
longer period, and their readiness to de¬ 
vote themselves to the service of the credi¬ 
tors even under the limitation of six years, 
which favourable contingencies might ren¬ 
der sufficient.— Cliron. Feb. il. 

Msitivan, 

LAW. 

SopRE.ME Court, Febuary 9 and JO. 

The Madras Gazelle has die following 
re}iort:— 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the Su¬ 
preme Court was occupied by the trial of 
a cause, which from the very crowded 
state of the court-house, we conclude cx- 
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cited considerabis interest amount tlie na¬ 
tive community and others. It was iin 
action brought by a man in mean circum¬ 
stances against C. Annougum jMoodcliar, 
U)e principal managing clerk at the ac- 
countanUgencral’s office. I'hc ilefcndant 
is a man who is in the receipt of between 
5(X) and (iiX) rupees a month salary, and 
the complaint against him was, that so far 
back us 18tJ6 he had borrowed from the 
plainiiir several small sums at dilleient 
times, and had beeir supplied with goods 
by the plaintilf amounting altogellier to 
ItX) pagodas. 'I'hc plaiiililV, in December 
last, prosecuted bis suit in thet'ourl of Com¬ 
missioners for the llecovery of Small Debts, 
and was non-suited on the same evidence 
which he adduced on the trial before the 
Supreme Court. According to the testi¬ 
mony of the plaintill *s witnesses, it woulil 
appear that the loans in tpiestion were in a 
measure extorted from the defendant, by 
bolding out to him the promise of an ap¬ 
pointment in the oflice of the accoiiiitant- 
gcneral. The simple fact which came be¬ 
fore the court in the action was, whetljcr 
the money hud been actually advanced by 
way of loan; and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the bench that it never had 
l>ecii, for that the evidence on the ]iart of 
the plaintiti' was not worthy of credit. In 
the petty court the defciid.aiit went into no 
evidence whatever, but in this action se¬ 
veral witnesses, on his part,were tailed, not 
only to shew the improbability of the facts 
stated and eliargcd against him by the 
pl.iintiir, but likewise the iin]Kissibility of 
what one of his witnesses had positively 
spoken to, a most material f.ict, being 
true. On the ]iart of the plaiutifl', the se- 
vcial items of his demand were attempted 
to be establislied on the testimony of a 
single and diliercnt witness to cacti ; and 
at the intei views between the iilaiiitiH’ and 
defendant, at vvhicli his witnesses resjiec- 
tively stated themselves to have been pre¬ 
sent. Arrnoogiiin was allegeil to have 
re]>eated his promises to get the defend.mt 
p situation in his office. No demands w ere 
inadc for payment from until the 

cud of last year, although it was attempted 
to be |)roved that Armnogum received the 
motley by way of loan from the defendant 
with a promise of re-payment. In the 
present action the plaintill'did not attempt 
to prove by a single witness the delivery 
of any one of the articles except the money 
for wliich lie brought his action. Nor did 
it appear that when, as it was alleged on 
his part, that he was pressing Armooguin, 
from time to time in 18C16, but wiihout 
cUbct, to give liim written acknowledg¬ 
ments for the sums alleged to have been 
lent, he ever required any receipt for or 
took any notice whatever of the various ar¬ 
ticles, which, according to the particulars 
of his demand, he had supplied him with 
in the intervals between Uie alleged loons. 


The weight of evidence, in the opinion 
of the court, was strongly in tlic favour 
of the defendant; they were of opinion 
that the plaintitr had not sustained hia 
case, and the verdict was accordingly 
given. 

I'Airvarif Viand 13. 

KcUy v.77///.~This was an action brought 
by (:apt.aiti Kelly, of II.M.’s‘Jbth regt., 
against Thomas ilill, master of the free¬ 
trader .Itfrctl, for an assault and false 
imprisoiiineiil during the oiitvvnid voyugu 
from Ktigland. The damages weie laid 
al‘J0,(K10 rupees. The particulars of tho 
trial are thus given in the Mtulms diixflh-. 

On the I (ith of November last several of 
the gentlemen passengers were drinking 
their wine after dinner in the euddy, wlien 
the conversation turned on the subject of 
the late queen. The plaiiililV haring ex¬ 
pressed his opinion resjiueting her eon- 
diict, he was requested by the defenddiit 
to let the subject ilrop; he nevertheless 
Cfliiiiiiiied it, wlierenpoii a discussion look, 
place between him and the defeinlaiit, 
which ended in tlic latter desiring tli.it 
Capt, Kelly would not appear again at tho 
cuddy-table. .Shortly afterwards the pluiii- 
liir left the cuddy, having previously ob¬ 
served to Capt. Hill, that the latter had 
apologised to the plaintiff before for his 
conduct, and that the defendant was not 
the man to give him the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, but tliat lie slioiild bear further 
from C'apt. Kelly on the siihjeet. At tea- 
time, on the same day, tlie plaintiff retiii li¬ 
ed to the cuddy ; and, appealing to tho 
gentlemen tiieii piesent, asked ihe.ni vvhe- 
tlier they considered Capt. Hill jiistifieil in 
cxeltiding him from the table, sind oll'er- 
ed to quit the cuddy, piovided, in the 
o)iinion of the jiassengers, he ought. The 
defendant ri'quesfed ('apt. Kelly to retire, 
aiifl observed th.it, after what liatl oeeiirred, 
under no circiinistaiices would he permit 
the plaintiff to appear at his table again, 
Capt. Kelly refused to le.ive the cudily, 
whereupon he was foicilily removed by 
some of the officers of the ship, whom llio 
defendant had previously called in, anil 
liy whom, by the orders of Capt. Hill, liu 
was dragged to the iu.iiii-hatchway, anil 
afterwards placed in a cabin below, less 
commodious and less convenient than that 
which he had occupied during the former 
part of the voyage, and where he was kept 
under restraint until the vessel anchored in 
the Madras rands, on the tJDtli of Decem¬ 
ber. 'flic plaiiitilf*s boxes were searcheil 
by one of the oliicers of the ship, in the 
presence of himself and Lieut. Arhiitlmot,. 
his friend, and the contents were after¬ 
wards carefully restored to their former 
places. On the part of the defendant, 
very aggravating circumstances which in. 
fliicnccd his conduct towards the plaintilT 
were stated, and which, it was contended, 
greatly extenuated, if they did not alto- 
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gcther, Jn a legal point of view, justify it. 
The conversation in the cuddy after dinner 
was represented very diflbrently from what 
tfie plaintiff’s witnesses l)ad made it ap> 
pear, and in a manner to shew that Capt. 
Kelly was to blame ; the searching of the 
trunks was explained, as well as the rea¬ 
sons Capt. Uill had for preventing the 
plaintiiT’s continuing to sit at tlic cuddy- 
table. ITowcver tlie defence rested merely 
in statement, for the witnesses called on 
behalf of Capt. Hill when they were ex¬ 
amined confirmed rather than otherwise 
the evidence in support of the action ; at 
least so far as related to what occurred after 
dinner—the most material part of the case. 

The court, in pronouncing judgment, 
observed that the law invests the muster of 
a vessel with a general control over the 
passengers and crew, so far only as is ne¬ 
cessary for the preservation of good order 
and the general comfort of those on board. 
A captain of a ship has no more right to 
remove a passenger from the ciiddy-Utble 
than he has to thiow his passengers’ bag¬ 
gage overboard. Tlic captain is in tfie nu- 
fnre of a person who lets out a tenement) 
he is hounil to respect the rigfit of his pas¬ 
sengers, and is not, hccatisc he chooses to 
take offence, to cx|h.‘1 them from the cuddy, 
table. A person paying for bi.s passage 
has a right to enter the cuddy at all rea¬ 
sonable times ; this riglit forms a part of 
his contract when he engages his cabin. 
Unless the conduct of a passenger is such 
as to render his coinfiaiiy a general annoy¬ 
ance, or he commits outrages which en¬ 
danger the safety of the vessel, no captain 
of a ship ran justify excluding him from 
the use of die cuddy or imposing upon 
him any restraint wliatevcr. The defen¬ 
dant, it was observed, Iioil acted under an 
erroneous notion respecting his authority 
on board of his vessel; and, according to 
the evidence on both sides, most oppres- 
sively and unwarrantably towards the 
plaintifl*. The court thought that the con¬ 
duct of Capt. Kelly had been proved 
higlily creditable, and his forbearance and 
temperate appeal to bis fellow-passengers 
respecting his expulsion from the cuddy 
they considered most praiseworthy. Had 
the plaintiff been guilty of die heaviest of 
offences he could not have been treated 
with greater indignity. No sum of money 
can form an adeqiiiite compensation to a 
gentleman for a close confinement on board 
a vessel for dm space of tliirly-foiir days. 
Vindictive damages were disclaimed on 
the part of Capt. Kelly, as lie did not 
come to the court for pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion, but from motives far more honour¬ 
able; and accordingly tfie damages award¬ 
ed were 5,000 rupees and costs. 


visHoe kebkk’s moniimfnt. 

A general meeting of the subscribers 
at Madras to Uishop Heber’s monument, 
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was held in the College Hall, .91st Decem¬ 
ber; die Hon. Sir Kalpli Palmer in the 
chair. 

The chairman stated that the committee 
of management having allotted suflicicnt 
funds for the completion of the primary ob¬ 
ject entrusted to them, and being desirous 
of closing their accounts with the treasurer 
previous to his departure for Europe, had 
convened the present meeting for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the appropriation of 
the surplus fund, amounting to 1*2,(X)0 
sicca rupees, “ in the manner best calcu¬ 
lated to do honour to Bishop lleber’s me¬ 
mory ;” and that a statement had iK'eii 
prepared, detailing what had been done 
towards the erection of the monument, 
the progress of the work, and die com* 
mittcc’s views respecting the appropriation 
of the surplus fund. 

The Ilev.Dr.lloy then re.ad the statement, 
which detailed the proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee since the meeting of April ]8*2(5, 
and described the monument executed by 
Mr. Chantrey (which h.as recently been 
exhibited at tlic Royal AiMilemy), for 
wliicli he had received and an 

additional jg.'iOO was to be paid when the 
monument was finished and p.icked up. 
With respect to the appropri.ition of the 
surplus, they proposed that it be kept as an 
ciitrra and distinct fund, to he styled 
“ Bishop-Heber’s Monumental Subscrip¬ 
tion Fund,** and be devoted exclusively 
to the furtlieraoce of Christianity and 
moral education. 

That, with such view, the annual interest 
of the surplus be accordingly applii'd fur 
the maintenance, education, and clothing 
of such a number of scholars for the 
office of superior catechists as the same 
shall he found sufficient to siipjiort, to be 
educated in the seminary now building in 
the Vepery mission, for the service of the 
Soeiety for the I’ropagation of tlie (iospcl 
in Foreign Parts, within the Archdeaconry 
of tile Madras. Tliat such scholars sliall 
consist, one-half of the descendants of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and the other half of natives, and 
he designated Bishop Meber’s Madras 
Scholars.” 

'I'liat the committee of management al¬ 
ready appointed, together with the Ven. 
the Archdeacon of Madras, as an addi¬ 
tional member of the same, be authorized 
to ciirry the foregoing resolutions into 
cifect. 

The proposals were unanimously adopted. 

Treasurer’s Account: 

Subscriptions and interest.Rs. 30,0*14 

Bills on F.ngland and invested in 

Carnatic slock .Rs. 17,(583 

Incidental c.spenses . SI!) 

-- 18,002 


Balance.Ils, 12,9-12 
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At a meeting of the committee appoint¬ 
ed to carry into cfiuct the resolutions re¬ 
specting the late liishop llebcr’s monu¬ 
ment, held at the college of Fort St, 
George, Thursday 31st Dec. 182D ; 

1. llcsolved, That those scliolars of the 
&ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts wJio may be appoinbMl, 
iiiidcr the designation of liishop Heber’s 
IVliidras Scholars, agreeably to the resolu¬ 
tions of a general meeting of Uic sub¬ 
scribers to Bishop IJeber's inonunicnt, 
held this day, shall be subject to the same 
discipline and control in every respect as alt 
other scholars of the above society at the 
Vepery Mission Seminary, 

2. 'iiiat the Archdeacon of Madras, and 
the secretary and treasurer of the Madras 
district committee of the Society for the 
Pru|)agation of the Gospel for the time 
being (or when the uflice of such trisi. 
surer shall be held by any partnership 
or firm, the senior resident meml>er of 
such firm) be rcciucsU‘d to receive Bi¬ 
shop Heber’s Monumental Subscription 
Fund,” and to keep an account thereof 
under such name and title, investing the 
same in their joint names in government 
securities, in trust for the purposes con¬ 
tained ill the resolutions of this day’s ge¬ 
neral meeting. 

3. That the appointment of the scholars 
be vested in the select committee at Madras 
of tlie Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, subject to the 
i;uiifirmation of the next general meeting 
of the Madras district committee of the 
same society. 

4. That .should any doubt, dilficully, or 
dillbrcnce of opinion arise in the minds of 
the trustees, or of either of them, relative 
to the management and application of the 
interest of the said trust fund, or in any 
other respect connected with the keeping 
or investing the said funds, it be referred 
to the Madras district committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel ill Foreign Farts fur ibclr final deci¬ 
sion. 

5. Tliat an account of the state and 
condition of the said trust, tlic number 
of scholars dependant on the same, and 
tlie appropriation of the income thereof, be 
laid before the Madras district committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gospel, at tbeir general meeting in tlie 
month of January of each year, and be 
immediately afterwards publislicd in Uio 
OoivmmeiU Gazelle. 

It. That in the event of the Archdeacon 
of Madras, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Madras district committee, or either 
of tliem, at any time declining to accept 
or to continue in the execution of tlie 
above trust, tlie Madras district committee 
shall have full power and auUiority, at any 
general meeting, to nominate and appoint 
such oUicr person or persons as they may 


think proper, and who arc willing to act 
tlicrein, as such trustee or trustees, 

llai.i'ii P.\i.»iva, President. 

Madras, 31st Dec. 1H2!>. 

Till: roLicr. 

A committee to inquire into the present 
state of the ]iolioe at this presidency has 
been nomiiiatcil liy the Governor in Coim- 
cil. 'ilie commissioners arc Henry Byrne, 
cliairitiiin of the quarter sessions, .Kiiens 
hlaCiloiinell, of the Board of lleventie, 
and lioht. Kdeii, sherilV of Madras, esqrs.. 
The superintendent of police, Ute sitting 
magistrate, aii<l the coroner, have, wc be¬ 
lieve, been ilireciial to all'ord every assis- 
tsiiice ill ilieir power towards facilitating 
the olijectsof the committee.—Mud, Gax.f 
Feb. 17. 

TIIII..SNTHHOriC ASSOTIATIOK. 

The amount already received on iic- 
count of the Pbilanlbropic Association is 
2'I,3.S41 rupees by way of donation, and 
fur annual subscriptions '.I,.?!)!* riqK'cs, 
Wc have beard it intimated, us not im¬ 
probable, that part of the funds of the 
Pliilaiitliropic Association may lie devoted 
towards the cst.'iblisbiiicnt of a market in 
the Black Town.—J/ad. Gaz., J^cb. G. 

« 

MK. TAYLOH’s fancy BAI.t. 

A splendid liiiicy ball was given by tlio 
Hon. Mr. Taylor on the (itli January to 
the lligbt Hon. the Governor and tlie 
Cuininaiiilcr-in-cbief, and a gay party: 
the host was in the costume of tlie Itaja 
of Taiijore. “ We must not omit,” says 
the rcconler of these festivities, “ to nicii- 
tiun a feat, performed liy a young gentle¬ 
man, which bad excited the wonder of the 
jiublie throughout India, when ]K>rfonncd 
by a Braliiniii some time ago at Miulras— 
the extraordinary circumstance of a man 
sitting in the air; the gentleman, by dint 
of practice, and extraordinary muscular 
cll'ort, had so far completely succeeded in 
the art of sus{>eiiding himself in the air, 
that to the astonishment and gratification 
of tbo assembled audience, on a signal 
being given, and tlie curtain or canaught 
being removed from a spot ou tlie right 
band of the llajaof Tanjurc, our young 
adventurer, in the garb of a Brahmin, wa» 
found sitting with his legs across, and his 
right hand resting on a bar or stick, bus- 
jiciiding or su|>[)urting himself in the air 
with singular ease and comfort for a period 
of about eight or ten minutes, acknow¬ 
ledging the gratulationsof the asscmblago 
which surrounded him.” 

All incident took place on this occasioa 
of an unpleasant nature. We are told that 
“ some person or persons took the oppor¬ 
tunity, when under disguise, to hurt the 
feelings of a family of the highest re¬ 
spectability, in having delivered to the 
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lody at tJic head of it, by means of a per. 
son who appeared in the character of the 
postman, an address of tlie most un war-. 
rantable nature.” In consequence of 
this, masks are not now admitted at sucli 
entertainments, nor any private servants, 
'i'he incident appears to liave created a 
very disagreeable sensation at tlic presi¬ 
dency. 

THE KINO or QUEDAU. 

> The Supreme Government has resolved 
to restore to the King of Qiicda the sti¬ 
pend which he formerly vnjo}cd, %%liich 
we believe is fixed at y,t)00 sicca rupees a 
month. It is stated that government has 
no desire to prevent his residing at Pe¬ 
nang, or his attempting the recovery of 
his lost dominion, if ever any changes of 
jmlicy in the native governments to tlie 
eastward should afl'urd him any prospect 
ol’ success.— Mad. I'lb. lo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

rOMMliNIC’ATION WITH TIIK IIKCCAN. 

A contiact has been entered into hy a 
respectable individual far the foimaliun of 
n new road up the liiioro Ghaut, to he 
passable for wheel carriages of burden, 
I'rom Campoolie to Kliainialla, On the 
opening of the new road it is the intention 
of government to levy a toll on carriages, 
horses, and cattle; this will not be ob¬ 
jected to, when a good road lias been made 
up this difHcult ])ass, a.s a direct benefit 
will thereby be conferred on all classes of 
persons, and the comfurl derivable from 
the projected road, compared with the pro- 
went obstacles, will fully compensate for 
the charge to be incuircd on passing this 
new line of road. At present all goods 
and storea bnvc to be unloaded at the foot 
of this Ghaut and carried up by coolies. 
■When the new road is completed, the 
gfxnls, &c. may be placed on carts at Pan¬ 
well, and conveyed to Poonah, and all 
other stations in the liccean, without the 
trouble which is now indispensable. When 
this road is opened, and passable at all 
reasons for carriages, by the construction 
■of bridges and water-courses, the esta- 
lilishinent of stage coaches between Pan* 
well and Poonah (which might carry the 
mails) is a measure likely to follow. The 
accessibility thus about to be given to the 
intercourse with the fertile districts of the 
Deccan, is likely to give a stimulus to 
the agriculture, maniifuctures, and com¬ 
merce of that part of our Indian terri¬ 
tory, and cannot fail to increase tlie pros¬ 
perity of the people while it augments 
tlie resources of the gOTcruntent.vifom. 
'CrUi^., t/aH. Id. 
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TIlK INTERIOR. 

Gwalior, 21*/ Dec .—A detachment liav 
lieen sent to punish the Bondelis, com¬ 
manded by Luxtnan Rao Bhaljcc : it has 
marched into the Chunderee Zillah. A 
body of horsemen attacked them and put 
them to flight, and followed them into the 
Jaiiansee Zillah, and urgetl the zemin¬ 
dars to deliver up the property of these 
miserable wretches; on Uieir refusal some 
strict measures were resorted to towards 
the zcinendars of Jubansce. 

Lahore, 28//i Mov .—An army of 40,000 
troops is on the marcli against the fanatics 
under the celebrated Scindec Seyd. This 
man had slain Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
great chieftain of Peshawar, and was about 
to besiege that city. Maharaja llunjecfe 
Singh’s troops were on the eve of crossing 
tlie Indus to attack him. Some battalions 
of regular infantry, commanded by Eu¬ 
ropean ofKcers, and large masses of ca¬ 
valry, formed the bulk of his aimy. Purdit 
Khan and his brothers liud tried to seize 
the treasury in the ])ossessiuii of the 11a- 
jarres, lint were driven back with loss.— 
itv/n, Gaz., Jan» (>. 

CAIT.VIN C1I1£1'AT.A. 

A government proclamation, dated 
Bombay, alst Dee. Ifi'jy, after reciting the 
provisions of the Act .TOlli Geo. 111., 
against British subjects entering fuieigii 
service, proceeds ;—” And whereas it lias' 
been represented to the lion, the Gover¬ 
nor in Coiineil of Bombay, that aceitaiii 
foreign vessel, under command of a fo¬ 
reigner calling liiinscif Cajit. Chicfala, is 
fitting out ill some foreign port for the 
purpose of being employed as a sliip of 
war against the Tnikisli flag in the Bed 
Sea and parts adjacent; and that it is 
higlily probable that tlie commander of 
the said vessel will endeavour to persuade 
nutural-liorn subjects of his Majesty to 
embark tlicrcin, and to enlist themselves in 
the service aforesaid, as he succeeded in 
doing on a former occasion. Now the 
Ijon. tlie Governor in Council of Bom¬ 
bay hereby notifies and proclaims to all 
such natural-born subjects of his Majesty 
upon whom attempts may be made to per¬ 
suade them so to embark and enlist them¬ 
selves as aforesaid, the punishment which 
they will incur by such embarkation and 
enlistment: and that it is the full deter¬ 
mination of this government to cause all 
ofletiders against the statute to be appre¬ 
hended and prosecuted for such tlicir of¬ 
fences in the proper courts.” 


Urttang* 

SIR JOHN CLAKIDCE. 

Translation of a letter addressed to Sir 
,Tohn Clnridgc by the Chinese merchants 
of Pciiung, dated 19tli Sept. 1829. 
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“ All llio merchants and people of the 
island of Penang, bowing to the ground, 
present themselves before the bar of tlic 
great oiBcial judge of Penang, niahicca, 
and Singapore—Tuan Ilakini the Mag¬ 
nate. 

“ Prostrate, we consider that you, il¬ 
lustrious sir, sustain an otticc for the well¬ 
being of the people and the genii of the 
land ; that you have the power of life and 
death, and your benevolence reforms and 
instructs the people in a greater degree 
than the ancient ruler I.e-kwn, who from 
kindness of heart used merely a rush whii) 
to chastise the people, that he might cause 
them to feel ashamed of doing wrong. 
Your strict purity and integrity also ex¬ 
ceed the ancient Heang-chnng-whang, 
who when he watered his horse, threw 
money to pay for it into the river Wei. 

“ Three years have elapsed since you 
arrived at your oSice, during wbich time, 
in rcfercnco to those above, you have 
obeyed the laws of the country; anil, to. 
wards those below, you have conformed to 
the feelings of human nature. You have 
decided in judgment like a divine person ; 
you have loved die people as little chil¬ 
dren. Songs of praise Imve arisen on 
every high way. Merchants and traders 
have pursued their avocations in peace and 
tranquillity. Tridy it has been a great 
blessing to our island, and at the same 
time an extreme display of kindness. 

Of late, as your carriage was visiting 
every town, and all expressed their desire 
tliat their turn to lie visited should arrive; 
suddenly a royal tn.iiidatc is heard calling 
you to return to your country, and we, 
looking round, find no means of detaining 
you. Although we intensely desire to cling 
to your chariot, and have hearts to lie 
down among the wheels, we feel really 
ashamed that our strength is inadequate to 
draw in tlie earth, and pull back the hea¬ 
vens ; we can only look forward and up¬ 
ward with vain desire, as those who look 
to the clouds in time of drought. 

“ But we desire that the divine heavens 
may silently protect you, and that your 
return may be prosperous; that tlie day of 
your coming back may be comm.siidcd, 
and that you may lie highly promoted with 
lionour and emolument. 

“ We confidently hope tliat your ex- 
cellency will return to your office in this 
land, and cause all Uic merchants and 
people of the island again to sec the axnrc 
heaven of your countenance, and enjoy 
abundantly the renovating showers of your 
administration. What a delight will this 
be! 

“ We moreover hope that you will 
earnestly request the high coniinaiids of 
his Majesty, that hereafter, as forincriy, 
the great court of justice may be retained, 
and that the commands and orders of Piu- 
rope’s King may be acted on. This will 
-'/%/«/. ,7u«r.X. S. Voi. No. r. 


1)0 an unlimited bcncllt to the people and 
country. On ten thousand accounts it 
should not be exchanged for the Com. 
paiiy's court. Hence will arise a great 
felicity to the people and to this land. 

Our petty thoughts we have aliovu 
narrated, and wc look up to you with the 
most intense hope and desire. With vene¬ 
ration wc bow to the groiiiul, .nid present 
this to the gale to be heard on high. I’re- 
seiited below the pavilion of the great 
judge of Penang, .Malacca, and Singa¬ 
pore—Tiiaiidi.akim, the Magnate.'’ 

(Signed with name and cipher of the 
merchants and people of tlie island of Pe¬ 
nang, forty-three names.) 


ciiiTivvriON oi- sue A a. 

The incieasing ciillivatioii of sugar in 
the Wellesley province has excited but 
little attention. We are inforined. from 
good authority, that upwards of 1(),(l()o 
peciils were iiiiide in the Batfa Kawaii dis¬ 
trict during the past year, the osliuinted 
price of which iniist have exceeded 
Sp. drs. In this settlement, where hitlierlo 
cuiisidorahledillieiilty has been exjierieiiced 
ill procuring dead weight for freight, the 
accession of a inerchniitahh'article, ainonnt. 
ing in its ]>resenl infant state to upwards of 
700 Ions, is a very iiiipurtuutcoiisideralioii. 
—Pm. J)n\ .'5. 


Singapore. 

TIIV nUTI'll Mile “ IIKI.IN.” 

The SiH"nj>i)rc Clirnmiir contains a very 
aggravated cascof plunder committed on the 
J>utch schooner 7/c/c/), belonging to a ('hi- 
iiese merchant of this (ilace, which, on her 
[lassagc from Penang and IVIal.arca to this 
port, grounded on Tree Island, and almost 
immisJintcly bilged. The account is as 
follows, given from the report of the jia- 
kodah of the schooner, named Cioaii-siiig ; 

The Jlr/rn lefV Malacca on the 'J7tU 
Nov., with .sevcial native passengers, and 
a full cargo of fin, pepper, coffee, spelter, 
Kurope cambrics, loiigclotlis and muslins, 
Madras piece goods, muskets, Ac. worth 
from l‘J,()0() to .Spanisli dollars, and 

oil the following night she grounded on 
Tree Island. 

Goaii.sing, perceiving it inipo.ssible to 
get the vessel off) requested tlie male, 
crew, and passengers to remain by her, 
while he proceeiied to .Sing.ipore for as¬ 
sistance. He accordingly left the vessel 
in the gig with five hands, and arrived at 
New Harbour, the residence of the Tu- 
inungung, the following morning about 
seven o’clock, and at his request, the Tu- 
mungung sent off’two jirows to the vessel, 
with orders to render every assistance in 
their power. Goang.sing also sent back 
his gig from New I larbour, and came on to 
(L-) 
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Singapore by land, where he made known 
the circumstances to the owners, of the 
vessel and cargo. The parlies interested 
forthwith sent off six cargo hoots; and 
tlie iiakcxiali himself returned to Tree Is¬ 
land, wlien the Helen was surrounded by 
Malay fishermen in sampans, hut they 
made no attempt at plunder. 

He subsec|uent1y procured at Singapore 
some spars, ropes, &c., with a view 
of raising tUe Helen, and on reaching her 
he found the llaja Jafficr, with tliree 
prows, from the Carimons. The raja, being 
a professed friend, inquired very minutely 
into all the circumstances connected with 
this his misfortune ; and after ascertaining 
all the particulars, sent two of his prows 
to the Carimons, and remained at Tree 
Island himself. The crew commenced to 
load the boats with such of the cargo as 
was at hand. As there was no appearsiice 
of the wind abating, Goan-siug came to 
the determination of sending the empty 
boats back to Singapore, there Iieing no 
probability of raising the vessel that tide. 
Goan-sing therefore requested the gunner 
and crew to remain in charge of the ves¬ 
sel, while he proceeded to Singapore with 
die cargo and boats. The gunner said ho 
was afraid to remain. The nakodaii re- 
questeil the raja, as bis friend, to remain 
with die gunner and protect his ]>roperty 
until he returned from Singapore. The 
nya promised to stay by the vessel, or at 
all events to leave some of his men to 
defend die property against the attacks of 
pirates .until Goan-sing returned. U|>oti 
this promise, Goan-sing left for Singafiore 
widi the boats and cargo, where he arrived 
the same night about nine o’clock. About 
eleven o’clock the gunner and crew also 
arrived here, saying tloit they h.sd been 
expelled from the island by a party of 
Malays acting under the orders of Tanku 
Abdul Rahman, son of the llaja Muodah 
of Rliio, and tlie Riqa Moodah’s repre- 
sentaUve at the Carimon Islands. 

It appears that about two hours after 
Goan-sing left 'rrce Island, a Ixmt 
with five, men arrived from the Carimons, 
with a letter from Abtiuol llahmaii to 
Raja Jaftier, ordering liini to send the crew 
away from the ves>.Nel, take cliarge of her, 
and bring such {larty of the cargo as re. 
mahicd to the Carimons. llaja Jaflier then 
set sail for the Carimons, leaving the pan- 
glima, Abdul I^ttib, the licarcr of the 
letter frOm Rahman, in charge. The 
gunner wisliing to save some more of the 
cargo, ordered his men to dive for the tin, 
atid on a slab being brought up, he was in 
the act of putdng it into his boat, when 
the panglima put his hand to his kriss, and 
threatened to stab him if he attempted to 
take away another article belonging to the 
wreck. Hie panglima then had the tin 
put into his own boat, and ordered the 
gunner and crew to de^iart forthwitli, or 


he would kriss every man of them, ^(lorlly 
after the crew had left tlie wreck, they saw 
llaja Jafl[ier's boat put about and return to 
'IVee Island. 

The fact of the crew having been thus 
forcibly driven from their vessel was com¬ 
municated to the authorities here, and 
four boats and a parly of sepoys were 
immediately put under the orders of the 
master-attendant, who proceeded to Tree 
Island, where he found Raja Jaflier in a 
prow witli sixteen men, ail armeil. Wiicn 
the master-attendant came up to him, hd 
inquired who and what he was; the raja 
replied that he was guarding tlie wreck by 
Older of the Raja Moodah’s son of Rhio, 
and produced the letter. He was then 
asked what he had in his prow, and he 
replied, nothing. It turned out, however, 
that the ropes in his prow were the lash¬ 
ings of the spars. He likewise had some 
sheathing copper, bolts, rigging and other 
articles, of which he had plundered the 
schooner. Hie mastcr-attendaiit brought 
him and his crew to Singapore, and wc 
regret to say, without leaving any one in 
charge of the vessel. The raja, after under¬ 
going several examinations liefore the iniu 
gistratc's, has been discharged, in conse¬ 
quence of the evidence which was produced 
against him not being considered suffi¬ 
cient to warrant tliem in committing him. 

It is proper to add tiiat the account 
given of this transaction in the Chnndcl' 
has been accused by the government of 
Singapore as imperfect and objcctioiiahle. 

In a subsequent paper it is stated that 
** the local authorities here have lately sent 
the Active, witli Acho on board, in quest 
of the panglima Go. Acho is not only 
personally acquainted with that pirate, but 
also witli his principal places of resort, as 
he was about four months in the same 
prow with him, during which time they 
visited most of the haunts of these ina- 
rauders in the straits of Malacca, lietwceii 
Penang and the ('arimons; and, from this 
circumstance, it is to be hoped that there 
is sOmc chance of tlieir shortly succeeding 
in capturing him.” 

Till; IIUGIS. 

'Hie folloiviiig character of the Bugis 
is given in a letter published in tlie Singa¬ 
pore Chronicle of IXs;. 31, giving an ac¬ 
count of the murder of Capt. Graves, 
soiicr and part of Ids crew at Semcrindon, 
a Bugis campong on the Cotd river, by a 
person who was imprisoned by the Bugis. 
The editor of the Chronicle states that the 
gloomy description exactly coincides with 
the accounts lie has, received from Bugis 
and other nakodahs, who allege that tliesc 
people, in their hostility to tlie English, arc 
actuated chiefly by ffwlings of revenge, as 
they suffered so much from the Britisli 
during the war. 

"In ail the native states of Borneo, 
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particularly those tC' the north.eaat coast, 
irom^ Point Salatan to the northern ox- 
tremity, Point Sooloo, bordering on tlie 
sea-roast, may be seen abundance of arti¬ 
cles belonging to European vessels. It 
is impossible to see the number of figure¬ 
heads of vessels stuck up in various quarters 
of tlie campongs, throughout the country 
of Cotti, and other territories adjoining, 
without reflecting on the dreadful fate of 
the crews of such vessels as have lK*en cut 
off or wrecked on this inhospitable const. 
Ill all such transactions tlie Pugis are al. 
ways principally concerned, who never yet 
spared a European when once within their 
power. The fact is, the people arc jealous 
of others participating in their trade, the 
profits on which are enormous. Indeed 
the Bugis are by far the most intelligent 
traders amongst these islands, of which, 
ill a great measure, they may be said to 
be absolute masters. Every Bugis is 
served by Hlalay slaves, whilst, on the 
contrary, it is a rare occurrence to find a 
Bugis slave serving a Malay master; but, 
beyond doubt, the Bugis are tlie must 
mercenary, blood-thirsty, inhuman race of 
the whole, not excepting the Diaks, the 
most deadly foes to all Euro|ieans wlicn- 
ever they get them in their power. It is 
utterly impossible to deal with tliein except¬ 
ing in European settlements, and even 
then they should not be trusted beyond 
the range of guns.” 


SLAVKaV CASE. 

At a court of i{uarter session, on the 
lOUi Nov., a female named Domina, was 
charged on the oath of Daniel Kock, com¬ 
plainant, with having left his service with¬ 
out permission, and now refusing to return 
to the same. Defendant pleaded ill usage, 
as the ground of her leaving complainant, 
and denied his right to her further ser¬ 
vices. 

Complainant being called upon by the 
court to shew cause why defendant should 
iipt lie discharged, alleged that lie acquired 
right to her services on the tiJlIi .Sept. 
1K12, by virtue of a certain deed in liis 
possession, duly registered in conformity 
with certain regulations subsetpiently made 
and passed by authority of the Dutch su¬ 
preme government; and further that he hail 
never since parted with such his individual 
right in any way whatever, but that she 
had remained under his roof as a house¬ 
hold domestic ever since he so became 
possessed of her, until about the month of 
May last, when she departed without his 
permission and against his will. 

’Ilie deetl alluded to by the complainant 
was prodiiccfl and proved. Tlie original 
registry of slaves kept at Maliurca (ac¬ 
cording to certain regulations passed by 


the Govemor.gencral in Java in Jnly 
1KI9), opened in 1819 and closed in De- 
cctnlier 18i!0, was also produced. Evi¬ 
dence was likewise adduct as to the ftrae- 
tice regarding slaves under Air. Crocroft, 
Major Alackeiizie, hir. Presgrave, and Mr. 
Garling, funner residents at Malacca. A 
Dutch almanac for the ye.ar 18'A), printed 
at the Batavian government press, was 
then produced by tlic complainant, who 
pointed out the regulation before alliideti 
to, and declared die saVne, in its present 
form, to Ih* an authentic ductiimmt, and 
one which, in a Dutch court of justice, 
would he received in evidence as such. 

Seviniis Klasseii, InMiig sworn, stated 
that he had been a resident at Malacca 
since 178-1, nt which time slavery existed 
at hlalacca. 'Die head constable then 
exercised the power of punishing slaves 
when complained against by their owners, 
lie remembered the English taking Ala- 
lacca ill I79.'i; that court of justice was 
continued, Diitili laws were administered, 
and that slavery existed as before. He 
remembered the Dutch Hag being again 
hoisted at Malacca; but could not say in 
what year. The same law continued in 
force, and the same system was afterwards 
pursiidl with regard to the slaves. He 
also remembered the English coming the 
lust time, hut could nut recollect the year; 
neither did he know whether the laws liad 
liceii altered or not. 

Hiis is the substance of what was 
brought forward by llic complainant, and 
the following is the decision of the magis¬ 
trates : 

Considering the several facts, and the 
absence of a professional judge, and that 
this is the first time, since the intrmluction 
of British law into the territory of Ma¬ 
lacca, that the important question of a 
right to such a description of property os 
a slave, acquired nt a perioil when such a 
fight was legally recognized and could 
have been maintained, lias incidentally 
arisen in the course of a judicial investi¬ 
gation liefore n tribunal, com|ietent in all 
other resjivcts to inquire of, lic.-ir and de. 
terniine, the alleged ollcnec of the wilful 
alisentiiig of one {icrsoii from the service 
of another, who claims a right, uimn cause 
to be shewn, to his or her laliour. The 
magistrates now assembled, in conjunction 
with the hon. the president, and tlie hon. 
resident councillor, as lay judges of bis 
Majesty’s court of judicature, are of opi¬ 
nion that the ends of public justice will 
be best consulted, and the rights of pri¬ 
vate individuals more equitably guarded, 
by the court viewing the defendant in die 
light of a servant, engaged to serve her 
master for a certain period—that is to say, 
pending die final decision of the general 
fpiestion to lie referretl furiliwiili to the 
liigliest competent aiitliui ity, viz. 

Ibt. ** Whether the slaves, registered us 
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Mich at Malacca, at the time of its transfer 
to the liritisli govcriHiieiit, are to be con- 
siilcred thenceforward as slaves, lawfully 
heiiijr within tlie settlement, and as such 
coming within the intent and meaning of 
the I3th sect. Act 5 Geo.IV. cap.l 13; and 

2d. “ Whether from the 9th August 

1827, being the day on which his Majes¬ 
ty's Ictters-patent, establishing the present 
Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, was pro¬ 
claimed, all persohs then within its juris¬ 
diction being slaves, by virtue of any pre-. 
vioiis laws or enactments, whether British 
or otherwise, became at once free.” 

l-IRACy. 

By late accounts from IMalaccn, we learn 
that a Malay chief, said to be the rajah of 
Johor (but we suppose him only to he a 
depemlant of bis), has been taken with a 
few of his followers in an act of piracy, 
near Malacca, and that they arc now in 
the common gaol fully comniitted for trial 
at the next sessions, '['he particulars, we 
understand, are as follow: a small bu;it 
Luleii with fruit was coming along the 
coast when the chief, in a prow, came 
upon and seized it, but fortunately nut 
before the crew had eifected their escape, 
by running their boat ashore and hiding 
themselves in the jungle ; in doing which, 
however, the rajah and his followers at¬ 
tempted to speai tlicm. These pco]de im¬ 
mediately maile their way to a neighbour¬ 
ing village, where they luckily found Mr. 
Lewis, who happened to be there at the 
time on busine.ss, and made known the 
rircuinstaiice to him, who very soon suc¬ 
ceeded in securing the raj ih and pait of 
bis crew, some of ibein having escaped on 
the lirst alarm. Thu pirate endeavoured 
to excuse himself by asserting that he 
was coming to that neighbourhood to pur. 
chase provisions, and that he found the bunt 
adrift, llis people, being further examin¬ 
ed separately, gave ditferent prevaricating 
accounts of the afliiir ; hut the boat and its 
contents have been ideiitiiied by the owners 
as their property, and the above facts 
sworn to. The prow, in which the chief 
was taken, has also been identified by other 
Malays, as having been seized fi om tbem 
and plundered some .short time ago. If 
these circumstances be true, we sincerely 
hope that a public example will be made 
of these wretches. 

We are happy to learn that government 
has of late adopted some measures fur the 
suppression of piracy near Malacca, by 
stationingafew sepoys on Pulo Besar (for¬ 
merly a noted haunt), which has now been 
cleared of jungle, and planted, we believe, 
with coconut trees. There is a talk also, 
we understand, of instituting another sta¬ 
tion on the western mouth of Lingie river, 
where the gun-boat Tweed is to be nioorcil 
witli a sufiieicnt force to protect the native 


craft that resort thither to take away the 
tin procured at Lingie, and other adjacent 
parts. This desirable proposition, we 
hope, will be carried into cfl'ect with as 
little delay as possible.— Sing. Chron. Dec. 
31. 


|i(tfjrrlitnZr0 gfntita* 

Tlic government of Java have laid down 
the following regulations for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling. 

“ First. That all square-rigged vessels 
under foreign colours shall have two Eu¬ 
ropean custom-house officers placed uii 
board of them immediately on tlieir an¬ 
choring In the roads, who shall remain 
there during the stay of the vessel; and that 
the ship-owner, and not the government, 
shall pay to each officer ten guilders per 
day, and find them in board and lodging. 

“ Secondly. That all descriptions of 
goods, either imported or exported, shall 
be opened at the custom-house, the num¬ 
ber of pieces in each package counted, the 
length and breadth of each piece measured, 
and the qualities particularly examined 
and exactly ascertained.” 

Bales of woollens, cotton yarn, &c., 
arc cut open, and their contents strewed 
about the custom-house; cases of long- 
cloths and muslins arc opened, and each 
piece minutely examined by a swarm of 
dirty understrappers, and soiled and turn, 
bled about in such a reckless manner that 
the goods are not only much depreciated 
ill value but rendered nearly unsaleable. 
After the filthy retinue of coolies employ¬ 
ed in this work of destruction have per¬ 
formed their duties, the owner of the 
goods is left to rc-p-ack them in the best 
way be can ; and any one who knows how 
piece goods arc originally packed must he 
siware that it is impossible to put them into 
such a state again as to render them fit for 
sl)i])ping to another port. It is thought 
that this regulation has been adopted for 
no other purpose than to annoy the mer¬ 
chants (some of whom liad been incau¬ 
tiously boasting that they could smuggle 
in spite of the government regulations), 
and to throw every obstacle in the way of 
trade, on the pretence of preventing 
smuggling, which must be admitted 
to be a species of retaliation worthy of 
so liberal and enlightened a government. 

TIic Dutch authorities, we understand, 
have also been taking into consideration 
the propriety of doing away entirely widi 
the duty on the export of coHee, and of 
prcventitig the New South Wales vessels 
from coining to any part of Java for a re¬ 
turn cargo to Europe; hut they found, 
on looking over the exports of last year, 
th.at upwards of 10,tXX) tons of Java pro¬ 
duce hadheen shipped on the twenty N. S. 
Wales vessels whicli came to Java last sea- 
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soil in scartli of freight, and the inea»uri; 
WHS therefurc very wisely .-ibiuidi>ned.-~ 
>V«g. Chvn. 


Clbinti. 

Acroiiiits from Canton to .'Id February 
I'otituin thi‘_ following udditioiiid inforina- 
tioii respecting tlie progress of the nego- 
eiation with the autliorities. 

On the <i4th January the Select ('oni- 
inittce issued the following proelaniatioii: 
“ Notice is hereby given, that we, Presi¬ 
dent and Select Committee of Supercar¬ 
goes, heitig duly autliorixed by acts ofle- 
gislatim; to superintend all the alfairs of 
the English nation in China, do liereby 
interdict intercourse between merchant 
vessels under the Biitish flag, and all 
ports of Canton, and prohibit all such ves¬ 
sels from jiroeeeding in the channel to¬ 
wards the Eoci'a Tigris, beyond the island 
ot Lintin. We further give warning, that 
nti iniractioii of this notice will render the 
])arties so otfeiiding liable to the penalties 
which have been attached by Acts of 
Parliament to disobedience of the orders 
of the ReprescntJitivcs of the East-India 
Company in China, upon all points eon- 
nieted with the trade to the port of 
Canton.” 

On the .‘list January, Afr. Plowden, the 
J’resideiit of the Select Coimnittee, de- 
jKirted tram Canton in the Jimi'^eu'iiivr. 
After he had sailed, the I long merchants 
hml come down with some new proposi¬ 
tions, but were of course too late. It is 
said that the Select Committee confined 
tlicir last application to tire Viceroy, in ad¬ 
dition to tile nKpiisition for [layment of 
Choiupia’s debts, to a proposition for giv¬ 
ing five aulditiuriul momliers to tlie co- 
iioiig, which lie was allowed only ten 
rlays to reply to. This seems to liave 
aroused .sotne bittenw'ss in the I long mer- 
<‘hant.s, who alleged the iinjiossibinty of 
procuring at all five adilitional meinhers, 
while such a dispute was going on, and 
affirmed tliat to accoin|)lisii it in ten days 
was altogether out of tlie question. The 
incrcbaiits, liowever, reinuined at l\Iacu<i, 
to await tlie answer of the Viceroy, wliieli 
was ex|jccted on tlie 'tth of February. 
TIic ships had all sailed for .traiullu to 
winter, and wait there for onh'rs from tlie 
Court of Directors. The siipercargoc 
were embarking in the shijis for Alatiilla- 

It would appear that a dilFercnce of 
opinion existed in the committee, on the 
subject of the question nowin dispute be¬ 
tween the supercargoes and the authorities 
at Canton. It was tliougbt that no change 
would take place relative to the renewal of 
intercourse until the arrival of the Empe¬ 
ror of China's rescript should reach C.in. 


ton, which was not expected until tlic 
middle of last nioiitli. A futlicr cause of 
dispute between die Canton authorities 
and the supercargoes bad arisen in conse¬ 
quence of two officers of the CoinpanyVi 
ships having Iweii taken prisoners by die 
Chinese as they were proceeding,to Can¬ 
ton, coiitriiry to orders. The (lerson by 
wlioiii they were seized exaeted from them 
some liiiiulreds of dollars, which the offi¬ 
cers satisfied by a draft on a member of a 
commercial house at ('anion. This gen¬ 
tleman gave notice to the viceroy, who 
iinmediniely had the party who hrnught the 
draft taken from the city in chains; but 
the two officers liad not been (ielivered up ; 
they were kept in eonfiiieineiit in one of 
die forts at die eutrniiee of the riier. 

.MlSCKI.I.ANI'.OI'S. 

AtKit-sioo-soo, and the region 
ocru|iie(l by the thirty-nine elans, early 
last spinrg an immense quantity of snow 
fell and sinnihered the cattle of the she|i- 
herds. ’llie natives, who are under the 
immediate control of Thibet under their 
liege lord the empeior of Cliin.i, siitrered 
greatly; and also the Muiig-koo Tartar 
soldiers who cultivate lands in that neigh- 
bonilKiud. Ilis imperial majesty has, 
therefore, remitted the value of horses sup¬ 
plied aiiiuiiilly as liibute, vt.. 39,000 taels, 
and in addition has sent officers to distri¬ 
bute certain monies subscribed by mcr- 
cliaiits. Tlie silk, and tea, and cloth, 
usually coiifei red upon these foreign clans, 
as a letiirn for their tribute, is as usual to 
be given them, notwitIist.ni(ling there is 
no tribute forthcutiiing this year .—Caulon 

Pekin." (^irxtlv .—As this jiaper contains 
only wh<it is either sent to, or comes from 
the enipeior, one is often surprised at the 
trivial tilings which are a'lmitled into it. 
Appointments in all the departments of 
government of course are inserted, as in 
tile govemineiit gazettes in other countries. 
Hut there are often references made to die 
emperor, by governors of provinces, which 
seem more lilted for a police in,igistrate 
than for such dignified personages. Na- 
yeii-rliiiig, the im|>erial commissioner, 
who has been so long and actively engaged 
in arranging the affairs of the IVIalioiiie- 
dan cities of Cashgar, Koten, Ae. is now 
governor of the province of Cliili-le. He 
has addressed a long letter to the emperor 
about an inferior military officer who mar¬ 
ried a prostitute. This lady got into a 
squabble with some other women about a 
gambling debt, and the officer chastised 
the offending iiarly. This is a specimen 
of many of die papers which at present 
appear in die gazette of tlic celestial em¬ 
pire.— 
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Finding .—Tlio foiirt having nisturciy 
wviglicfl and ronsidorcd tlic evidence for 
the prosecution and for the defence, do iiiid 
the prisoner, Lieut. Wm. Whitaker, of 
tlic 60th regt. N.I., guilty of the first 
charge exhibited against him in the in¬ 
stances alleged in the second count; but 
the prosecutor having abandoned the first 
count of the charge, and no evidence hav¬ 
ing been adduced thereon, the court acquit 
tbe prisoner of the first count of the first 
charge. 

On the second charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. Win. Wliitakcr, guilty, 
with the exception of the word " gross,” 
of which excepted i>art of the charge they 
acquit him. 

On the tliird cliarge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. W. Whitaker, guilty. 

Smletice .—The court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the chargei, as ahovc 
specified, and the saiiic being in hrcach of 
the Articles of War, do ad judge him, tlic 
said Lieut. Wm. Whitaker, of the tiOtli 
regt. N.I., to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Coxiueiimi' ar, 

Gen. Coinmatider-in-chief. 


In continuation of the further proceed¬ 
ings of the same General Court Maitial, 
Lieut. O. Dod, of the 71st regt N.I., 
was arraigned on the following eliarges; 

Charges. —Lieut. George Ood, of the 
71st regt. N.I., on sick leave to the hills 
north Dcyrah, ordered into arrest hy me, 
on the following charges, viz. 

Charge .— For conduct disgraceful 
and unbecoming the character of an oflieer 
and a gentleman, in the following instanees, 

VIS. 

1st. In having, on or about tlic IHih 
Aug. 1829, conjointly with Capt. J. W. 
Dunbar, of the 26th regt. N. I., and Lieut. 
Wm. Whitaker, of the 60th regt. N.I., 
lately in command of the 5d comp, of pio¬ 
neers, violently expelled, or caused to lie 
violently expelled, the servants and bag¬ 
gage of Lieut. Charles Graham, of the 
.55th regt. N.I., and of Lieut. William II. 
Graham, of engineers, or of one of them, 
in their absence, from the centre room of 
the bungalow at Landour, jointly occu¬ 
pied by the said Capt. Dunbar and Lieuts. 
C. and W. 11. Graham ; and further, in 
having, in conjunction with the said Capt. 
Duntor and Lieut. Whitaker, caused the 
doors of tlic said room to be bolted or fast¬ 
ened inside, thereby preventing access to 
it by tlie said Lieuts. Charles and W. 11. 
Graham. 

2d. In having, on or about the I6tli, 
I7th, and 18th of Aug. 1289, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the said Capt. Dunbar and Lieut. 
Whitaker, in the said bungalow, behaved 
in a riotous, noisy, and disordeily manner, 
to the great disturbance and annoyance of 
the other occupants of the bungalow, he. 
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Lieut. Dod, having been during great 
imt <if tlie period mentioned in a state of 
disgraceful intoxication. 

3d. In having pursued a disreputable 
and disgraceful course of life since liis ar¬ 
rival on the hills, in the month of April 
1S29; and particularly in having, on one 
or more occasions, t'iz. qp some day or 
days between the 22d of June and 2d .Inly 
1829, and more especially on the 18th or 
I9th of Aug. 1829, appeared on the pub- 
lie road of Landour in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion. 

2d Charge. ■^For disuhedience of orders, 
in not having quitted the Laiuloiir canton- 
incnt on the 18th of Aiig. 1829, which he 
was positively ordered by me to do foriii- 
with, in a letter addressed by me to Capt. 
Dunbar, under that date, nnd wliich or¬ 
der was eouiiniinicated to him by Capt. 
Dunbar, he, Lieut. Dod, having remain¬ 
ed in cautonmeiiLs until the morning of 
the 19th of Aug., and then quitting them 
in a slate of intoxication. 

Such conduct, as specified in the fore¬ 
going charges, being in breach of the Ar¬ 
ticles of War. 

(Signed) C. I’.vkker, Lieut.Col. 

Coin, at Landour. 

Landour, I.'ith Oct. 1829. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
tlie following decision :— 

Fiiuliiig — The court, having maturely 
weighed and considered the evidence for 
the prosecution and for the defence, do 
find the prisoner, Lieut. George Dud, 
of the 7Jst regt. N.I.', guilty of, the 
whole of the first charge, excepting the 
first count, of which count tlie court ac¬ 
quit him, and also with the exception of 
the words “ in the month of April,” spe¬ 
cified in the 3d count of the 1st charge. 

On the 2d charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. Geo. Dod, guilty. 

The court find the prisoner, Lieut. Goo. 
Dod guilty of the whole of the additional 
charges. 

Sentence .—The court, having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charges, as above 
specified, do adjudge him, the said Lieut. 
Geo. Dod, of the 71st regt. N.I., to he 
discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) CoMUEiiMxnE, 

Gen. Commandcr-in-cliief. 

Remarks by the Right lion, tlie Cum- 
mandcr-in-chief. 

It is with deep concern that the 
Cointnander-in-chief promulgates to the 
army so degrading an exhibition of the 
conduct of three individuals, hearing the 
rank of commissioned officers, but so ut¬ 
terly regardless of their moral or profes. 
sional character, as to have sunk into a 
course of habitual drunkenness. 

Capt. Dunbar, at the period specified in 
the charge*-, xvas attached to the conva- 
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lescent depfit, where it was especially in¬ 
cumbent upon him to present to the Knro- 
penn invalids nn example of rcsular be¬ 
haviour. Another charge has been pre- 
I'erretl agaiiLst this officer for appearing in 
a state of intoxication when in attendance 
ns a witness npon the trial of I/icnt. Whit¬ 
aker, Init it is unnecessary to submit it to 
further investigation. 

Lieut. Whitaker is reported by the court 
to have appeared before them in a state of 
intoxication upon the third day of liis own 
trial. 

Lieut. Dod w.is in a like disgraceftil 
st.ate wh<‘n attending as a witnesa upon 
the trial of Lieut Whitaker. 

His Lordship has no hesitation in en. 
forcing the penalties justly apportioned to 
misconduct of so debasing a cliaracler. 

Capt. Uunbar and Liciits. Whitaker and 
]')ud are to he struck olT the strength of 
the army, from the date on which this or¬ 
der may he published at Landoiir, and 
will proceed without delay to Fort Wil¬ 
liam; and on their arrival there, the Town 
Major will be pleased to take the necessary 
steps for providing Messrs. Dunbar, Whit¬ 
aker, and Dod with passages to Kiigland. 


I.IEUT. ttAMSAV. 

IT<’{ul-t2»artrrs, Calcutta, Dec. Ill, lH‘i'). 
—At a Kuropean General Court IVIartial 
re-assemhled at Cawnpore, on the ^*J<I 
Oct. 1829, of which (^ol. M. Cliihlers, 
C.lt„ of H.M.’s llth Dragoons, is pre¬ 
sident, Lieut. A. llamsny, of the 8th regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge:— 

Charge .—For conduct ungcntleman- 
like, and in hrencli of good order and dis¬ 
cipline, in li.sving addressed a letter to the 
adjutant-general €>f the army, dated Kal- 
linger, the 0th of July 1820, expressed in 
the most false and insulting terms on the 
clsiractcr and conduct of the officers of his 
corps. 

Upon which charge the court cninc to 
the following decision :— 

Finding .—The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner, Lioul. 
Allan llainsay, of the Kth regt. N.i., to 
be not guilty of tlic charge preferred 
against him, and does therefore acquit him 
of the same. 

t Coiilirmed, 

(Signed) Combermekp, 
Gen. Commaiider-in-cliief. 

Remarks by die Right Hon. the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

Tlie Commander-in-chief having con¬ 
firmed the acquittal pronounced by this 
court-martial, regrets to be under the ne. 
cessity of remarking dint the legitimate 
course of the prosecution was unwarrant¬ 
ably impeded by an act of the court. 

After the examination in chief of the first 
witness had proceeded to some length, the 
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court arrested its further prngress, by re¬ 
cording a resolution to the folloning ef¬ 
fect . that the proof of the f.ilselunHl iiii- 
piited to IJent. llamsay in the cliaige 
rested upon the prosecutor; hut that as the 
evidence tiicn producing, with a t ietv to 
the establislimeiit of siii-ii pioof, led into 
the investigation of the eomliiet of ofliceis 
not before the court, such evidence sliunid 
not he received. 

His lordship reminds the couit, that, 
their paramount duty was fully and f.iirly 
to investigate the ch.irge siilnniited for 
trial, and that, in the pei fominnee of such 
duty, they were hound to receive all evi. 
deuce strictly relevant to the m.iiter hefoic 
them, which might he tendered either for 
the prosecution or for the defence; they 
could in no light he held accoiintahle for 
any injury which iniglil he sust.iined by 
individuals out of court, in coiisei|ueucu 
of the production, in thecouiseot trial, 
of matter legally tendered and received as 
evidence, in order to the due adtiiiiiistra- 
tioii of justice in the case, to tiy and de¬ 
termine upon which the court were then 
sitting. 

Shortly after the p.'issing of the resolu¬ 
tion in question, the |irosecution was 
abruptly closeil by the Judge Advocate 
conducting the trial; hut it does nut appear 
that any utlcinpt was made by that ollicer 
to convince the court of the iinpiopriety of 
their decision, or that he so tniicli as di-- 
seiUotl tlierefriim. It is also worthy of oh-> 
servation, that l.ieut. Ramsay was per¬ 
mitted, upon his defence, to produce evi¬ 
dence of a nature similar to that whidi the 
court declined to receive fioin the prosecu¬ 
tor. 

The .ivowt'd object of l.ient. Ramsay, 
in addressing to the adjutant geiiorul of 
the army the accusatory letter referred to 
in tlic cli.trge, was to clear his chaiacter 
fiom any injurious imputation to which it. 
might have been subjected, in consequence 
of a majority of the officers having refuscsl 
to accede to his rc-adniissioii as a memhei 
of the mess, from which he had volunuirily 
withdraw II some time before ; hut, in tliu 
judgment of the Cuminander-in-chicf, the 
representation transmitted by Lieut, liam. 
say seems to have originated as much in a 
desire to be revenged upon those to 
whom he attrilmtcd his exclttsioii from the 
mess, as in any anxiety which ho could 
possibly have tolt on account of his own 
character in the service. 

His lordship is conccrnnl to find that 
ill the private intercourse of the, officers of 
the 8th N.I, there appears to have been 
not only a want of harmony, but, in more 
than one instance, a violation, by some of 
the members of the corps, of the common 
rules of decorum and good breeding. 
The comitiandiiig ollicer of the regiment 
will receive a communication upon this 
subject, but his lurdsldp avails himself of 

(X) 
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thi- jircscnt opporluni(y to call the parti¬ 
cular attention oi‘ all coinniatulants to tlic 
iicceisity of exerting their utmost eiulca- 
vours for tlte itrcservaiioii of harmony, ami 
a generally correct demeanor among the 
oflicers who may be subjected to their au¬ 
thority. 

Lieut, Ramsay will be released from 
arrest, and return to his duty. 

MTCUT. WILKINSON. 

J/ead-Quarters, CnlcuHa,Dec-.^y, 1829. 
—At a K'tropeaii General Court-Martial 
assembled at Benares, on the 2;id Nov. 
1829, of which Lieut. Col. George Hun¬ 
ter, C.B., of the 'ind regt. N.I., is pre¬ 
sident, 1-ieiit. Henry Wilkinson, of the 
;10th rtgt. N.I., was arraigned on the fol¬ 
lowing charge:— 

C/mrge.—With having, on the night of 
the 24th of Sept. 1829, when in command 
of the garrison giiariU in the fortress of 
Chiinar, grossly abused Serjeant Groes, of 
the Euroi>ean invalids, on duty at the 
stale prison in the said fortress, and with 
having at the same time violently assaulted, 
and with a drawn sword severely wounded 
the before-mentioned serjeant. Such con¬ 
duct being a disgiaceful abuse of autho¬ 
rity, and highly prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline. 

Upon winch charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding .—The court, having maturely 
weighed and considered all tliat has heen 
adduced in support tif the prosecution, .as 
well as what has been brought forward on 
the defence, are of opinion that tlie pri¬ 
soner, Lieut. Henry Wilkinson, of (he 
tlOth regt. N. I., is guilty of the charge 
exhibited against him, with the exception 
of tlte words “ gross abuse;” and they do 
therefore adjudge the said Lieut. II. Wil¬ 
kinson, of the noth regt. N.I., toheiepri- 
manded in such manner as his Kxc. the 
Commander-in-chief shall be pleased to 
direct. 

Dis.approvcd, 

(Signed) CoxiBRiiM EiiK, 
Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief records with 
much concern his strong disapprobation of 
the inappropriate sentence awarded by this 
court-m.irtial; the members of which 
would he re<|uired to revise their judg¬ 
ment were it not that a re-assembly, at the 
present time, may be attended with some 
inconvenience. The court arc recom¬ 
mended to reflect seriously uiioii the injury 
which the discipline of the army must sus¬ 
tain, if a ])enalty suited to a trivial offence 
shoidd be considered an adeipiate punish¬ 
ment for so disgraceful an abuse of autho¬ 
rity, as that which is exhibited in the aase 
under consideration. 
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l.ietit. Wilkinson is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty ; but the 
Commander-in-chief warns tliis uflicer of 
the danger to which he may be exposed in 
estimating his offence by the sentence of a 
court which has performed its duty with 
so little regard to the welfare of the army. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Cittt rat Department, 

Dee, 21). Mr. .laini-. Cuniinc, assistant to ma- 
gislr.-ueaiul to collurlul of laud revenue .it Jiinn- 
pore. 

Mr. M. 's. tiilmore, assistant to inaitistratc .mil 
turutJcclor of laud revenue at (.'liu]i]ira. 

Piilttiral Department. 

•Tan. l.'i. Mr. K. Trevelyan, second assisUant 
to resident at Delhi. 

Jmietai Deimrtmmt, 

.Jan. 12. Mr. ,1. A. Pringle, judge of zillah court 
at Jessore. 

Mr. C'has. Harding, iiidge and inugislratc of 
nor)hern ilivisiuniit' Hundehuiid. 

Mr. Druinnmind, iis,ist.int to niiigistrate 
and to rolleclor of l.uid revenue of Tipperah. 

iri. Mr. D. Ml Parian, magistr.ite and cullcclur 
of l-md revenue in district of Jessore. 

TerriUirinl Ueiiartmeut, 

Dec. 20. Mr. W. Kane, coininissioner of revenue 
and circuit fur iUtli, or Sariin division. 

Mr. M. Airislie, loinnii'smner of revenue and 
and ciriiiit for 7(h, or Duiidclkimd division. 

Jan. 12. Mr. I'. L.i Tom he, assistaiil to rollers 
tor of hiiid revenue and ciistoiiis at Mir/apiKir, in 
aildition lo his <i)ip. as assistant to inag:stratc of 
that district. 

MILITARY APPOINTMKMTS, 
PROMOTION.S, &<;. 

JJeail (faafter^. Dee. 2*1, Dk’!).— Assist. Surg. W. 
Jai'iili removed from .I'lth, and ajip. to N.I. 

Assist. Stirg. li. D. Edmonds, m.d., app. to do 
duty with y.")tii N.I. 

JVC. ;mi.—I, lent. W. G, rooper, major of bri¬ 
gade, isisled lo sl.uion of Uiirriu'kiiore. 

Ens. .1. S. Davidson app. to do duty with fifitlt 
N.I., at Dmapore. 

JVi’. .'11.— AetiHeru. Lieut, the Hon. II. II. D.il- 
zell to lie niij. to (ith lsi{., in room of Lieut. 11. 
Cletk, proceetled to Europe. 

Daeea fVne. Bat, Lieut. Jas. Ramsay, lUilh N.I , 
to be luij. 

Knit/rns ajifminteij tii dn daty. It. Thompson, 
with .Toth N.I., at (ioruckporc: A. J. VV. Haig, 
74th do,, Oliittagoiig. 

Jan. 1, IKIO.—Ens. H. Nugent, (kith N.I., hav¬ 
ing passed examination in languages presrnlied liy 
(ieneral Drders, exempted from future examina¬ 
tion. 

Lieut. H. Greene to olliriate as adj. to4)ttli N.I., 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. bniitli; datc^ 
24lh Dec. * 

Jan.Ti. —I.ieut. II. W. D. Cooke, .'ifitli N.T., to 
act .as .oilj. to detachment of infantry .ind cavalry 
roiiiposing escort of Mr. Madduck, resident at 
Lucknow. 


Flirt n’diiam, Jan. II—l.ieiit. V. Shoriland, 
.Kith N.L, iipp. to charge of invalids. Sic. of II.G. 
serv ire iiroceuling to Europe on II.C. ship Thanuu 
Grenri/le. 

Jlead-tfuartrrx, Jan.J. —Lieut. T. Seaton to art 
as adj. to right wing of :1.5th N.L, during its sepa¬ 
ration from regimental head-quarters; ilated yutli 
Dec. 

Ens IL McMahon, at Ins own request, remov- 
edfromCOth, and posted to 11th N.I. 
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hnttgtupouted to Rei;t». It, Milnp, N.I., 

NiWHCCTaM; F. Torrens, .'>ail do.. IVrtaiilwhiir 
D. i". Bwk. 7Jd do., Banda; G. 1. Hud- 
siiii, O/th do., Mhnw. 

JrtH. 8 .--('ortiet.). S. (I. Iljlpy to oflin.ile .•>a 
' itil. mast, to 2 d I. l’., diirini; aW-noo 

ot r.iMil. VVliuler; dalcil2,MI)«- 

V; to join do duty 

witli -Jd N.I., .It lUri.a<k,.oro. 

I'.ns. J. S. Dunks dirreted, at tiisowu ti‘<|iic).t, to 
do duly wuh .'kid M.I., at ('uniipoiL'. 


/‘""I* Jan. l.‘._'Wi 7,.c. I iput. \. M. 

Ki'y toller pt.of a troop, fioiii . ih J.in. Kilo, \. 
I.iini> l.iiiie, dec.--.‘'iipermiio. I.ieui. .\. Tucker 
oroii,tht oil cttt^tiieslrenrrli of lettt. 

Icvt.iti fiti/friV. .Siiperninii. I.ieiit. I', (laits- 
Kell Imiii'tlu oiH'dirlnestieMBthof rest., a. J. M- 
lloiliin,ill'!.,7th.liilj Kijii, 

M.ijoi (ioiv.tn, hoise.irtillerx, permilted to join 
Ills'I.It ion in M.ihv.ili, mu Uoiiili.ty. 

•'ini)'. II. Metier to he in.irme surt’eon, 
Mellis, proreedeil to l■'.llrhp^•. 

Isorj;. .1. (Ir.iiil to be pie..idi-niy suri;eoii, i. Mel- 
li.s iliiio. 

\s>ist. Siirj;. W. I'.imeroii to he superhilend.uit- 
f!enei.il of\,ui iiiL> iniKiil.ition, v. t.i.uit. 

Siir/. .1. It. M.irtio toolIhi.Ueas uireeoil to jre- 
lU'ial hospii.d, diiriiej; teiiipor.iry .alisence of .Siiri;. 
John Turner. 

('.lilt. J.T. I.owls, ol!ici,'ilme reenkiliiv'od'icer, 
.'sh.ih.iluil, to h.uecharneof linulwan |iio\, liat. 

f'ornel (I. l<l. \ns.tti, .til L.C., tuTinUted, .it his 
own i(S|uest, to ieiiit{n serviie of lion, ('oinp.my. 

Capl. il. M.trley, 2!llll N.I., tiunsfeired, at 
>]j.s own reiiuebl, to imulid eslab. 


tun, royal horse aitill i I.iinit. ,F.as. T.iylor, •IfitU 
fool. 


FURLOUGHS. 

TrtKim>;w'.—.Mn. II. l.uMit. <’oI. Ktlw. Simotw, 
l'2t\\ \.l., for C‘ul. Tho^. U.irron* 

y>\\\ N.I., for hcaltli.'-l.iotit. J. l\ 

5.Nlh N f., for hc.iUli.— Nssist. vrr, 

forhiMhli.—Col. sPolm Tombs, oth N.I.. on j'H- 
v.uu ail.iiis,—K, l-biroii. rcm., on 

ciitbi -l.tuuc. \.shoUltiul» .’iMb N.l.s oi\ ititlo. 
— Ini. lA C.tfit. U. Iluiton. N.l., forbo.iith. 

•' ir* C.ipi. .1. c. \\(Mluis]>(ion, 7otb \ I., for 
huibli.—iJini!. \. H. Ni-sbm, loth N I.. for 
h‘ alili. —Cos. 'I’hos. "ih N.I., !\ir!u*.iUh. 

--'^ursT. J. M \nl\, lor IkmUIi. -Capl. \\ in. \lil«uis» 
V on yuiv.ili' art.ors. — \ssisl. .ItOiii 

1 oe. tor one >iMr^ on ihli«» - 'Jl. l.u'iit. II. T. 
Chilli])-., li.C.s lor health.- laeut. Jos ( oi- 
firlil, lb! N.I., for IwMllh. lu'ol. \ ''.‘'in|>er, 
LMth N.I.s for health, -( ajil. 11. (.le,:{', .Vi\ 

\ 1., for health.- l.ieiil. K. T. iskine, 11.1(1 N.I., 
for heaUli. 

7**i Mt/ilni'i - Jaii..'i. I.u'iil. *^l. Ih'o. 1> ^h( 0 \(’is, 
7i’il N.l.f lor six iimnlh^, on |fn^.lU'al1alr^. 

Tit )Uut>'>ut/. -Jan. Cl. 1 oriiel l.oimhnaiii, Iblh 

L. C., lor lour inonihs, on ]'■ ivaie.ill nts. 

To (It fir of (tooil IJoft. ,1aM. I.'i. .1. Ih 

Cl Mt, 7li^ NM., foreLthUen inonihs, im health, 
-laeiil C. si.ie%,>lh N.I.. loriwiheinoii'h', 
lor liealih. 

To yii’ti Stoffh Mn/iN.—J.in. ‘J*. («. 11- 

UiiUhins, .‘{Ulli N.l , toi ti>;]<Ueii lootilhs, foi 
health (vui (';i]ieof (iocmI llopc). 

Jan- V>. Lieut. Jas, Sievdis, Oih 

M. L, to Kmupe.—huiK* Ihilvcr, l<Hh L.C.» to 
Bomb;y. 


Uritd Ouftrfrr.'t, Jatt. 11.—Kiis. ,L D. Ilroti^hton 
a|i]). to ito duly with 7th NM., at M](bia]>ore. 

Vin't n t/hnnit Jtfh. 21 —('ailet of ariiUery K. 17. 
Crrn\ul uliiulUnion estah , and pioiii, to id tieut 
C.ub't ot infanliv David Luiusdea .uhniltcd oil 
I'stah , and jiroiii. to ('Iisutm. 

.lni.22 Lu'ul. and Muv. Capl. T. 

M( K. C.un]dHdl to lHMa]il. of a (oiup.inv, from 
l.llh Jan. IdIO, C. II. Slarley traiisferied (o in¬ 
valid istah.—'su|>i»rnniri. i.ieiit. C. C. M.'irsdeii 
hroujtht on cUei live sneii"th ot re^t. 

dlsr s\./. Siipeimirn. I u'ut. 11. Heivan hroiiirhi 
on etlWlive strength of ngt., i. A. Lee, dee., \i\h 
Jan. 


Jlfwt-QKffrffirv, Jan» l3.-~(.'olonel CeiKon, 
rnnoved from 7'J'l to.'-oih \M., and Colonel C. S. 
Kagsin fn>m.> 0 (li to7.ld do. 

('olonel \\, Iliirgh removed from CHh to li:Hh 
N.L, and (^)lonel (j. Sargent from fithh to PMh do- 
Lieut. Col. J. Mexandir removed fiom d'Mh to 
J<Mh N.L, and LiluI. l‘ol. A. Loekelt Iroiii Ihlli 
todllth do. 

.Iftfi. 14. -Lit*iit. F. A. Williamson to art jh in¬ 
ter,)), and ipi. inasl. totkld N.L, durmr' .tbseiii e, on 
duty, of l.iiut. Ihgnell; dated .)lh Jan, 

Afttlfcrt/. Lieut. J. L. Mowatt to lie nitei'p-and 
qn. in.ibt. tobthlKit*. \. Uotbm, dec. 

24M N'.i. Lh^ut. II. li. 'riiriibull lo lie «idj., v. 
Singer, resigned appointment. 

Jfuh —Kns. 'r. (i. Mcshein to .irt as interp. 
and (pi. mast, to fUlth N.I., v. Lieut, linriiev, no- 
inin.itid to (oiiniiand of esiortof icsideiit at \>a, 
datcxl llth Jan. 

Lieut. J. T. (iordon to .net as ad|. to left wing of 
Llth N L, during its separation from head-(|Udr- 
ters of regt.; dated 71d Jan. 


licturnril to rfwr.v, //on* W’m. 

bimonds, 2lbl N.L. 

HIS MMKsrv’s rOlU’I'S. 

Jhw. ,‘1J, l.'UO, —'i'« ftt* •iipt\, hff 
IrtAict ttt unit/. I.iciits, C, Dote, and 

Thos. Chatierton, both of .UlFoot; Liiiit. tr F. 
Morden* tithFoot: Lient. U. IL Dill, 41st Foot; 
Lieut. ThOft. Swa>nv» 44lh Foot j Licut. J* A. W iL 


SllIFriNG. 

Ai'noiil'i 01 thti UtveVo 

Jftu, 14. JttltftiiHt 'r.irbiitt, from London .'liid 
M ulcir.i. —111. Mof/t/ b.h ninth. Anp/*s, from 
Nant/and lh)nibon.--2I. M'ltilthf, CLllnin, Irom 
Nani/ .md UhuiIkhi. *». M M.s. ('hn*{t 0^11 , 
Fnx'Ui.aiitle. rmm M.idi.e. Jd. Mat. nn/tit, FJ- 
drulge, from Uos mu ( \iiiiTir 11 .—!»/-/> 0. Tfoilnit 
Ih'dcii, Irom London and M.idras.— 11 ). Vtoridrmi', 
Fold, fiolii Loudon. 

Di'lifttlurr fiom Otlitfffft, 

Jan. b. \foiiinnaffit Wh.liiev, f ir lh»ston ( \nie 
rii.'l). hi. Ih ntos/ht Ciiiiv (I(Vtii, for IIokUmux. 
- Id, fltiittnK. fiibsti.i, tor l.ivii])ool. -I 7 . Ih/r- 
niona, McKuiuj;. for M.idras.- IP. Sji.d- 

dmg, foi IhMon (Vuiern.i). ylroi-rr, Owen, 
for London; tlantOiy Jannnt Shannon, foi Lon 
don; .111(1 ('o/iftnhitii Knkwood, tfir Livirpotd. - 
27 * fnnii,0t th'dKiis, for PouirMus. *H. Mmtf^ 
lai((Hk, lor M.hIi.*s; ,\\\\\ S^aJu h'ioi>i. Favrei, lot 
London. —2*1. Kt t'l'iih'nn, JlnttL.sli^', lor Liver- 
jiook- V'th. *». fittmty Willie, lor London; IJ- 
Ce.iue, for Lniipool; .mmI Siiftaiif 
Miichell, foi C( rsian liiib.--‘I. Manfnis 
luiit Ch.qni,.ui, for London.- il. I'Jt a% Siilioii, 
tor London. JJ. Uatoiloo, Vddison, lor lanidoii. 

Vti'iL'ht to F^oinliin (Fib, 27).—Dead weight, 
£\. liK. per ton; ine.isiirement, <tu. Us. per ton. 


UFlirilS, MAURIAGKS, AND 
DK \TI 1 S, 

II tarns. 

\nr. 4. At Kurii,nil, the lady nf l.icut. 1<1. M. 
Ill.iir, ot .1 son. 

Ih'i. I,’,. At HcnnrcA, the Indy of James (1. (,or- 
tkiii, Ks(|., of a son. 

17, \t ISiix.'ir, the Indy of (lanison Assist. Sur- 
gisiii T. K. Oeinpster, of ailaughter. 

•JJ. At Meerut, the l.ndy of Major VVni. I'crsse, 
11.M. Kith Lancers, of a dan ("hi er. 

2.). At Kiiiiianl, the 1 idy of I,lent. Culnnel Uo- 
Ix'its, of astilMsiriiclidd. 

:ih. .\t Cawiipure, the lady of ('apt. JuhitsUin. 
il.M. 44t1i re;it., of a son, 

:il. At Ilevell(jutige, the lady of Capt. Ileyman, 
of a daughter. 
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Jan. 1. At OerhampoTtu thcf lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Hartley, commanding H.M. 49th regt, at 
that station, of a daughter. 

— At Heaur Mluiirwana, the lady of Major 
Henry Hall, of a daughter. 

At Akyab, the lady of Lieut. C. Boulton, 
47th N.I., of a daughter. 

;i. At Amee, the lady of Capt. F. Dickson, pay¬ 
master, H.M.4IstTegt., of a son. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. .lames Bluett, of a daughter. 

4. In 1‘ark Street, Chowringhce, Mrs. M. Uoch- 

fort, of a daughter. 

ti. At Bauleah, the lady of T. G. Vibart, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

8 . At Calcutta, the lady of J. Vaughan, Esq., 
of the II.C. marine, of a son. 

in. At Kumaul, the laily of Dr. A. Ross, .17th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At ('alcutta, the wife of Mr. Robert Pen¬ 
man. cabinct-makcr, of a son. 

14. At Chowringhce, the lady of Capt. Prinsep, 
of a daughter. 

in, Mrs. H. B. Gardener, of a daughter. 

17 . At Gonick|iote, the lady of Lieut. U. 
M'roughton', revenue surrey nr, ofasoii. 

— At Howrah, the wife of Mr. Benj. Heritage, 
il.C. marine, of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, the laily of D. Pringle, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

in. At Keitah, the laily of Capt, Latouche, ma¬ 
jor of brigade, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C. IC. Robison, Esq., 
of a son. 

20 . At Cawniwre, the lady of Lieut. Col. Biggs, 
comin.'indiiig 2 il bat. artillery, of a son. 

— At Chaiidemagorc, the wife of Mr. W. Wil¬ 
son, schoolmaster, of a son. 

21. At Calciilta, Mrs. T. Barfoot, of a son. 

22. At Dacca, the lady of Henry Walters, Esq., 
rivil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Coniclius, jun., of 
a daiightiT, 

— \t Cuttack, the laily of John Stanley Clarke, 
Esq., rivil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W'. Sinclair, of 
a son and heir. 

24. At Chowringhec, the lady of J. Dougal, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

21 !. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. A. M. Murdoch, 
assistant to Messrs. Llewelyn and Co., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. F. De Silva, of 


a son. 

ai. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Morrell, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. .Maria Leopold, of a 
sun. 

— At Uarrarkiiorc, the lady of Major W. R. C. 
Costley, 7th N.I., of a daughter. 

— Ill DhurruiiitoUah, Mr. James .Tacobs, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. Harvey, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

.11. .At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. Vos, of a 
daughter. 

— At ('alcutta, the lady of Mr. Charles War¬ 
den, of a daughter. 

— At Iluoghlcy, the lady of W. H. Belli, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


14. At Calcutta, Rlchanf MMdln, Eag., tndigo- 
pl^ter, to Miss Elisabeth Neumith. 

15. At Calcutta, Mi. S. H. Boileau, reg'ster In 
the Persian department, to Miss Harriet Wright. 

18. At Calcutta, Richard Holdsworth, Esq., to 
Caroline Anne, daughter of T. A. Mmchin, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, ('apt. Wm. Caine, H.M. 4Ist 
Foot, A.D.C., to Mrs. Mary Anne Knappe Val¬ 
iancy, (laughter of the Rev. George Attwuod, of 
Norwixid, Surry. 

211. At Calcutta, Capt. Geo, Hutchinson, Bengal 
engineers, to Kliaabetb Harington, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

21. At Calcutta, John Henderson, Esq., to Miss 
Jane Elphinstoiie Mulrhead. 

— .Vt Calcutta,' Thomas Woodiii, E^., to Ma- 
deniuiwllc Louise Cecile Vicloire Henrique. 

— At Calcutta, Alex. F. Donnelly, Esq., civil 
service, to Margarent Hickey, second daughter of 
the late R. M, 'I'hoinas, E.>u]. 

2.1. At C.ilcutta, Mr.CliarlesW'ilkinsnn to Miss 
Elisabeth Dorlce. 

2<!. At Calcutta, I.leiiUW. D. Hash, 4(ith n.H.I., 
to Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of John Grlms- 
dick, Esq., indigo plaiitef. 

27 . At Calcutta, Thos. Lacker.steen, Esq,, to 
Georgians, only daughter of the late P. A. Pater¬ 
noster, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Out. 8. At Calcutta. Jane Caroline, lady of Capt. 
John Hudson, of the ship Jtabella Hobi-rt/iun, 
aged 27 . 

lice. 2.'). At.Sylhet, Mr. H. C. .Stark, aged 24. 

Jati. 8. At Secrura, Uude, of cuiilluent sinall- 
pox, Lieut. Arthur Lee, 31st regt. N.I. 

12. At (.'alcutta, Joseph Bruce, Esq., Indigo- 
planter of Uhaiieepore, aged (14. 

u;. .At Dacca, after a few hours’ illness, Catchick 
Lellingassie, Esq., aged .12. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Shavicr, rcliet of the late 
Mr. Jacob .Shavier, of Patna, agedun. 

18. At Calcutta, Edm. Molony, Esq., deputy 
secretary to government, aged .15. 

l!i. At Calcutta, Thoinjs Swaiiie, Esq., register 
in the oftlieof the secretary to government, ge¬ 
neral department, aged &1. 

— At Meerut, Marianne, wife of H. L. S. Sand- 
hain, Esi|., surgeon, H.M. lllh Light Drags., iii 
her 'ifitli year. 

2 : 1 . At Patna, John, infant son of II. G. Bur¬ 
nett, Esq., aged .1 years. 

24. .\t Calcutta, by a fall from his horse, Capt. 
Thomas Prinsep, of llie curiis of (aigincers, aged 
29. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hunter, of the Arm 
of Messrs. Higgs and Hunter, agul4(l. 

— At ffarden Reach, Mr. Gregory Thcruse, 
tide-waiter, at Mugmiah tbannah, agMl Sli. 

2.1. At Cossinore, Elisabeth, wife of M. Haines, 
Esip, indigo planter, KUbnaghur, aged 22. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 


Dec. 24. At Agra, Mr. Wm. Campbell, jun., of 
llienistom-house, to Louisa, daughter or Mr. D. 
Danlell, of Muttra. 

— At .Agra, Mr. Charles Hyde, medical depart¬ 
ment, to Caroline, daughtcruf Mr. W. Campbell, 
SCR., of the custom-house. 

2IL At Cawniwire, Capt. AV. Burlton, 4th L.C., 
assist, (snn. gen., to Jane Eliza, second daughter 
of Lieut. Col. P. T. Coiiiyii, coinmaniUiig 24th 
N.I. 

Jan. A. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Esterre to Mrs. 
Sarah Ross. 

(i. At Calcutta, Mr. Archibald Bryce, indigo 
planter, to Mrs. Mary Ann Mackenzie. 

— .At Calcutta, Lieut. Charles Jordrai, 1st Eu¬ 
ropean regt., to Miss Margaret Gillies. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Jackson to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. James Wright. 

9. At Calcutta, C. Herd, Esq., of Tiuntook, 
to Miss Frances .Simpson, of Calcutta. 

11. At SiScrainpore. Mr. Rowe to Miss Mardoii, 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Mardon. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John DaCruze to Miss 
Mary U'Mello. 


GRANTS OF IJtND. 

FtrrtSt. Geurfie, Dec, A, 1829.—To give 
proprietors of land situated witliin torts 
and military cantonments a more perma- 
Jiciit interest in the property and a stronger 
inducement to construct good houses, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that grants shall here¬ 
after be made for a period not exceeding 
iifiy years, and that they sliaU he renew¬ 
able at the expiration of gvgry tenth year 
on the conditions of the original deed, on 
payment of a small tine of tea rupees. 

PKESKNTtNO ARMS TO MIGHT ROIJMDS. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 10, 
1829.—The Commander-in-chi^ directs 
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tha discontinuance of the existing system 
of presenting arms and paying compli¬ 
ments to night rounds, further than that 
guards and sentinels will stand steady with 
shouldered arms until the rounds have 
passed. 

ALLOWANCES TO SIKDICAL OFKlCEas. 

Fort St. tlcorge, Dec. 29, 1829.—-In 
conformity to instructions received from, 
the Supreme Guveriimuiit, and with refe¬ 
rence to the G.O. No. ll7, dated .'Jth 
IMay last, the llight Hont the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorise the fol¬ 
lowing further allotvances in the medical 
department; 

Medical uHicers holding charge of more 
than one native corps, or details of troops, 
or of followers entitled to medical atten¬ 
dance, in addition to their regular medical 
charge, are authorised to draw a retiiunc- * 
ration for the sulditional labour arising 
from such extra ch.irge at the rate of twelve 
rupees and eight annas fur every hundred 
men |)er month, to have elfect from 1st 
July last. 

invalid establisitmknt on the 

NEIf.UIlKllUlKS. 

Fart St. Geitrge, Jan. 8, 1830.—The 
building, which the government caused to 
be erected on the Neilgherry hills, for the 
uccu)nmod<ttion of European invalids of 
lI.M.’saiid the Hon. Company's service, 
having been reported (it for the reception of 
lifU'-six men ; the Right lion, tlie Gover¬ 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that it 
shall he appropriated without loss of lime 
fur the beiiedt of men enervated hy a long 
residence in a iiot climate or debilitatctl by 
disease, who, by a change of air, food, and 
exercise might, in the opinion of medical 
oflicers, be kept from the invalid and pen. 
sioii lists, and be eventually restored to 
their regiments as useful and eliectivc sol¬ 
diers. 

Should any sp.Tce in the building remain 
unoccupied after providing for the cases 
above noticed, it may be temporarily al¬ 
lotted to pensioned soldiers of good cha¬ 
racters who may have followed some trade 
ill their youth, which they are willing to 
resume on the Ncilgherries for their own 
advantage and for the convenience of die 
public. 

A piece of land with gardening tools 
Vrill be apportioned to each inmate of the 
quarter for invalids, and they will be al¬ 
lowed to dispose of the produce of their 
labours for their individual benefit. 

Tlie Commander-in-chief is requested 
to adopt tlie necessary measures for giving 
effect to this order. 

OFFICERS RETURNING FROM EUROPE OR 
FROM SEA. 

Dead-Quarters, Clmtltrtf main, Jan, 9, 


1830.—It having been brought to the no¬ 
tice of the Commander-in-chief, that ofB- 
cers arriving at (lie presidency,' from Eu¬ 
rope or from sea, are in the habit of pro¬ 
tracting their stay to an indefinite period 
without any due authority for so doing. His 
Excellency directs, that officers arriving 
at the presidency, from Europe or from 
sea, shall he allowed the period of one 
month, calciil.ated from the day of arrival 
to the day of dep.irtiire inclusive, for the 
purpose of making the necessary prepara¬ 
tions to rejoin their corps or station, re¬ 
porting their arrival and intended date of 
departure to their respective commanding 
ofiicers. Any officer who may fail to quit 
tlie presidency at the expiration of such 
peiiiKl, unless the Commander-iii-cliief's 
authority may have been duly granted for 
his longer stay, and a corresponding re¬ 
port made to his commanditig officer, is 
to be considered ns “ absent without 
leave," and returned accordingly. 

MADRAS TROOPS IN THE DOOAB. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 19, 1830.—TIio 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council di¬ 
rects, that the troops of this presidency 
now serving in the Duoab be considered 
as under the immediate orders of tlie Rum- 
bay government, conforming to all such 
instructions as they may receive from that 
government, and making all such reports 
and returns as may he required by the re- 
gulatituis of that presidency. 

The superiiitcuding engineer will, in 
like manner, receive his orders from, and 
act in all respects under, the authorities of 
the government of Roinbay, the public 
buildings being made over to tliat presi- 
detiC3» 

'Hie troops will continue to be paid, 
provisioned, and equipped, as at present, 
by the government of Fort St. George. 
All existing regulations connected with 
these and other points of internal economy 
are therefore to remain in force; while in 
all matters of military arrangeiiiciit refe¬ 
rence must he had to the orders of the ge¬ 
neral officer commanding the division. 

Applications for leave of absence, other 
tlian to Europe, are to be addressed to the 
proper authorities at Bombay, as prescrib¬ 
ed by the regulations of tliat presidency. 

When furlough is required to Europe, 
the application is to be forwarded to the 
adjutant-general at Fort St. George, the 
sanction of the Rumbay government being 
previously obtained. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. to. Hugh Montgomerie, R«)., subordinate 
collector and joint maguttatc in Tiinievelly. 

P. H. Siromeon, Esi(., register to siiiah court 
of Hajahmundry. 

A. Maclean, Esq., subordinate collector and 
Joint loagiitrate in Canara. 

J. C. 'Wioughton, Esq., ditto ditto in Madura. 
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W. A. Neave, Em., (ubonllnate collector and 
Joint maflijitrate In Malabar. 

II. Morris, Esq., ditto ditto in Coirobatore. 

T. J. W. 'I'homaa, Esq., register to zillah court 
of (ihlcacole. 

22. A. D. (iampbcll, Ksq., Telugoo translator to 
govrrninuiit. 

.Sir James Home, Bart., mint master. 

It. Eden, Esq., Canarcsc translator to govem- 
iiient. 

2(i. T. Daniel, Esq., commercial superintcn- 
dunt .iiul warMinusu keeper. 

A. Brooke, Estp, deputy warehouse keeper. 

AVm. lludlcston, Esi|., secretary to Marine 
Board. 

R. H. Sliendan, Esq., hujierintendant of go- 
\ eminent lotteries, 

2<l. A. t'rawley. Esq., collector and magistrate 
of Raj.tliimindi y. 

W. Asiiton, Esq., joint magistrate on Bearli. 

ECCLESlAS'l'lCAT, AI’POINT- 
MEN r. 

.7r(». 22. The Rev. T. Lewis, m.a., chaplain at 
A root. 


M1LITA11Y APPOIN r.MENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &f. 

Fort St. Criir/{r, l)rr.2'.l, ItliO.—Lieut. S. Varilen 
toiM'.assistaiit to superintending engineer in south¬ 
ern di\ isioii, V. Lieut. Ileiidersoii. 

•2il Hi i/t. Ihin,!- Arlil/rri/. Lieut. Hugh Montgo¬ 
mery to beriiliiig-niiisier. 

2d Lieut. S. K. McKenzie to be riding-mas¬ 
ter. 

ad L.(\ Cornet John Rose to be riding-m.tster. 

4r/i L.C. Lieut. 11. Coningharii to lie riding-mas¬ 
ter. 

Sth L.C. Lieut. Alex. McLeod to be riduig-mas- 
tcr. 

(ilh L.C. Lieut. W. 1*. Dcas to bending-master. 
7Wi L.C. Capt. A. Watkins to lie riding-master. 
Cavnlry. .Sen. Lieut. Col. Win. Dickson to lie 
col., V. Niithiiil, dec.; dated Llth Aug. lll2!i.~Sen. 
Maj. E. i.. Sniythe, from Stii L.C'., to be iieut. 
col., >11 sue. to Dickson, prom.: lUted do. 

.VA L.C Sen. Capt. J. F. I’aliner to be^njor, 
and Sen. Lieut. (Ur. Capt.) D. A. Feniimg to be 
cajit., in sue. to Smyllie, prom.; dated do. 

The services of Cant. 1). .\. Fenniiig placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-chief for regimental duty. 

Supernum. Lieut. It. F. Lord admitted on ef¬ 
fective strength of .Ith L.t'. 

KwgiMivrs. Sen. 2d-Lieut. F. Ditmastohe IsL 
Iieut., V. I'litrickson, dec.; datcil 2.‘td Jiilv Itt2i).— 
2d-l,ieut. I'hos. Sinyllic admitted on elfective 
strength of corps. 

Sth }f.I. Sen. Lieut. T. D. Rippontn lie capt., 
V. linpey, invalided; d.itcd 2:kl Dec. Kt?.).—Siiper- 
iium. Lieut. Jolin Urimes admitted on eflbctive 
strength of regt. 

Elis. R. O. Browne, 2!llli N.L, permitted to re¬ 
sign service of linn, Coinpaiiy. 

Jnn. .4, man.— :i7fA ff.h sen. Lient. Aug. Clarke 
to be capt., v. Ball, dee.; dateil 21st Dec. 
Siipeniuni. Lieut. Edm. J. Simpson brought on 
cITective strengtli of regiment. 

Superintending Siirg. Chna. MeCabe permitted 
to resign Service of Hon. Comp., from loth Jan. 
I IKS). 

Siipcrmim. Eiis. E. II. Short admittcil oneilbc- 
tlvr strength of 2*Jth N.I. 

Cadrt of Cavalry Fr. Simpson adinitteil oiiestab., 
and )irom. to comet. 

Mr. D. Sturrock admitted on estab. as an assist 
surgeon. 


tfrfiA.QiiartrrM. lin*. 21, 11120.—Assist, Siirg, J, 
J. JelTrcys removed from doing duty witli ll.M. 
2(illi regt. to do duty under orders of supuriutend. 
surgeon with Hyderabad subsidiary force. 


Ens. J. W. Clarke, IGth regt, and Ens. C. R. 
Hob^, Ut Europ. regt., permitted, at their own 
reiiuest, to exchange regiments. 

Ilee.ii, —Capt. T. M. Claridge, 42d N.L, to art 
as deputy assist, qu. mast, general ot army, during 
absence of Lieut. De Montmorency, on sick certi- 
ttcate. 

Dec. 2.1—Capt. J. S. Impey (recently transf. to 
inv. estab.) posted to .Id Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Ens. D. C. Campbell posteil to Kith N.L, but to 
continue to do duty with 4(ith regt. till further or¬ 
ders. 

Ens. J. A. Liglit removed from doing duty with 
^th, and posted to .‘hi L. Inf. 

Div.211.—Major,J. J. A. Willows (recently transf. 
to inv. est.vb.) (lostcd to 1st Nat, Vet. Hat. 

.‘'urg. M. .S. Moiirc, Ai.n., removed from 40lh to 
21st N.L, and Surg. C. Currie from 21sl to 4<)lh 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg, M. B. Pollock removeil from ;i2d to 
1st N.L 

Assist. Surg. A. Paterson removeil from 1st bat. 
pionivrs to 4iith N.L 

Dec. .H.—Col. .1. li. Liisbinglnn, C.B., reiiiovol 
from 1st to :id L.C. 

Col.W. Dickson, r.n. (late prom.) posted to 1st 
J,.C. 

I. ieiil. Col. T. 11. S. Conway, r.n., removed 
from r>tli to 1st L.C. 

l.ieiit. Col. E. L. Sinythe (late prom.) iwisled to 
.'ith L.C. 

Cornet l''r. Siinpsnii ilirrvtcd to Join details of 
Light ('.ivalry .it B.'iiig.ilore. 

Ens. D. Babiiigton ajip. to do duty witli 'llli 
N.I. 

Ens. Cooke, .'Kith N.I., to act as adj. to Serniga- 
p.itjin Local Battalion from Killi Dec. 111211, until 
further orders, v. Lambert resigned. 

Jmi. 11, IIKMI.—Lieut. (Br. Capt.) C. Boldern, 
24th N.L, to art ns qu. must. inUTp. .and pnyni. 
from 1st Jan. liKMI, v. Dennett, on leave of ab¬ 
sence. 

Lieut. O. Nolt, i!)th N.T., dircctcil to resume 
situation of adj. to that corps.; .and Lieut. A. Co¬ 
ventry app. to art as qu. mast. iiitcrp. and payin., 
to same, v. Osborne; proreeiied to Europe. 

J. lciit. R. A. Joy to act as adj. of 27 th N.L, v. 
O’Neil; and Lieut. L. E. Duval to .act asqu. mast, 
interp. and payni. of that coriis, v. Joy. 

Lieut. W. Shelly, 2llth N.L, to act as deputy 
assist, adj. gen. to 'Pravancore subsidiary force un¬ 
til relieved; dated .'list Dec. 

Capt. II. Mitcliell, (ilh N.I., to act as assist, qu. 
mast. gen. toligbtlietd division of H)der.ili.id sub¬ 
sidiary force, from 21st Dec. and until relievial. 

Ens. G. E French to act as adj. to 27th N.L, v. 
O'Neil; dated2<llh Dec. 

liimiivnl Ilf JJevt. Cut*. Geo. Jackson from 2Cth 
to4(lthN.I.; Gregory J.ai'ksoii from 4oth to lOtli 
N.L; B. W. Lee from Iblb regt. to 2iil1i N.I. 

Ens. E. Jackson, doing duty with 2(ith, app. to 
do duty with 4Uth N.L 


Yurt St, Grorer, Jnn. B_T.ieut. Col. W. Han¬ 

kins to command .'hi, and Major 1'. links 2d Na¬ 
tive Vet. BatLilion. 

Jan. 12.—Lieut. R. Henderson to lien temporary 
assistantcivil engineer in soutlicrn division. 

Lieut. J. Byng, (ith L.C., permitted to resign 
his app. of qu. mast., interp., and paym. to tluit 
corps, 

Jem. 19.—Capt. W. L. Williams, .3d L. Inf., to 
be assist, adj. gen. to troops ini coast of Tenasse- 
rim, v. Bradford, app. to act as assist, qu. mast, 
gen. Hydrabad subsidiary force. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 4Mth N.L, to be assist, qo. 
mast. gen. to light delildiv. of Hydrabad subsi¬ 
diary force, V. Ball, dec. 

('.apt J. Gunning, I7th N.I., to be deputy 
assist, iulj. gen. in ceded districts, v. Feniiing, rc- 
inoveil onpioin. 

Capt. H. K. Ely, 42il N.I., to be deputy assist, 
qii. mast. gen. in centre division of army, v. Alex- 
ander. 

Capt.John Tucker, 11th N.I,, transfetjed, athia 
own request, to invalid estab. 
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Retumal to rfi«.v, from Kw»-n;>fl.—LIrut. Cf. B. 
Arbuthnot, .'Jil Capt. (3. Mllsom, !)th N.I.— 
t’.iiiU I', r. HcM, 24th N.I.—(’apt. J. C. H. Camp- 

licll, 47th N.I.—Caph .liihii Smith, Sd L.C_ 

Lieut. Jolm .Sliiel, Uth N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Til Knmjie.—Vcc. 2!>. Capf. F. W. Mori;|n, 1st 
N.I., for health.—('jpt. A. TtilliKh, 141h Na., (i>r 
he.ilth.—.liin. 2. Lieut. Steph. I'ri-arott, .1th N.I., 
for health, -(’apt. P. F. iltHlfTr, Kt N.I.—(’iipt. 

M. W. ('. Smyth, tith L.C., for health.—Kns. J;ia. 
('.impbell, ;|2(1 N.I., for health.—(I. Kns. W. 
Kinkley, llltli N.I., for health.—Lieut. It. Lush- 
ins-toii, lstL.(’., for health.—12. Lieut. E. II. K. 
Deiinian, artillery, for health.—Kns. O. O. Stokes, 
4th N.L, for health,--1.1. Lieut. It. It. Hunter, 
artillery, for health. - Kns. F. (Iray, :i.1lh N.L, for 
he.ilth.—111. Major 1’. liarrh-iy, 14th N.L—('apt. 
A. T. Cotton, engineers, for he.ilth.—Lieut. \V. 
Walker, Isl L.t’., for health.—Siirg. ('. Jones, 
peiisionestah., on private atlairs.—(.'apt. 11. TIinrp, 
27th N.L, fur health. 

Til f?i/ie of Unud /fnpe.—.Tall. 10. Lieut. W. 
liremner, 47th N.L, for health. 

Tii.Sivi.—Jan. 2. l.ieiit. Col. B. W'. Lee, lllth 

N. L, for four nioiittig, for liualth (from Tenassc* 
rim coast). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrhmls. 

Jiin. 24. Ar/rvlr, Stavers, from Mauritius.—2.1, 
WvNmi'tiin, Kv.ans, froiii Loiulon—2)1. Crnolmi, 
Cameron, from Calcutta.— h'l’li. 1. WiUmm MimrUt 
Fulcher, from Calcutta; and Mntir Af;tae, Uou- 
ihelcs, from llordeaiix, Iloiirixin, drc.—2. Jjnwm, 
.Sergeant, from Mauritius; and Mnrii, Welsh, 
from ('alcutta—.‘1. Enr! hrlhr, Weinyss, from 
llimiliay, Colombo, <.ke.—1.1. li. ('. .S. Thonnm 
tirmriUe, .Shea, from Calrutt,i; Uiirrtto, Junior, 
Shannon, from Cahutta; .and Vrftir /anfiw. lietk, 
from V’uiuliclierry.—^21). ClmuUne, Hcathuni, from 
V.au Uieinen’.s Laud. 

lyrporturnii. 

Jan. 26. Catifrro, Doultliec, for lamdon.— Feb, 
.1. Ur/i'ff Ann, Hornhiow, for Imndon.— 'J.Sgnolna, 
Cameron, for London.—!l, William Monry, Ful¬ 
cher, for I.ondon.— It). Mary, Welsh, for Phila¬ 
delphia.—l.'l. hnmvt, Sergeant, for ^lai.aliiir roast. 
—14. Argyll-, .Stavers, for Calcutta.—2li. ll.C.S. 
Thomaii Urrnville, .Shea (with treasure), for Lon¬ 
don; Wrlliiiyton, Kvans, for ditto; and Baretto, 
Junior, Shannon, for ditto. 


IHRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Tkx. ai. .At Madras, the lady of C. Guiehard, 
i5s(|., of a daughter. 

— At Madr.os, the lady of Capt. Hyslop, of the 
artillery, of a son. 

• .Inn. 2. At Trichiiiopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a sun. 

At Madras, the laily of Lieut. Colonel Cadell, 
of a son. 

— At Amce, the l.ody of CapL F. Dickson, pay¬ 
master II.M. 41st regt., of a son. 

7. At Itoy.aiiettah, the wife of Mr. W. Good¬ 
man, of a daughter. 

1.1. At Pungannor, the latly of Pada Chekah 
lluyai, second son to his Exc. tiie Rajah of Putiga- 
nonr, of rmwi. 

lU. At Palavcram, the lady of Lieut. Codring- 
ton, 4(ith N.L, of a son. 

2.1. At Miulras, the lady of A. F. Bnicc, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

24. At Madras, the wife of Mr. John Gabell, of 
a daughter. 

— .\t Palamcottali, Mrs. .Schmid, of a son. 

.11. At Uellary, the lady of Lieut. A. Mackenzie, 
£th N.L, of a daughter. 

Feb. (i. At Madras, the lady of W. R. Smyth, 
Esq., of a son. 

9. At Veiiery, Mrs. A. E. Brookes, of a son. 
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MAIIRIACES. 

Jan. 2.1. At Cuddalore, John Byng, Esq., flth 
I..C., to Clara Frances, daughter of 1.. 11. Sin- 
ling, Esq., of M-odras. 

Feb. J. At Madras. Mr. Thom.as l).ashwoo<l to 
Miss M.irgarel Caiisley. 

6. At Tiiehiiiopoly, Lieut. C. E. Falier, of the 
engineers, to Georgiaiia. eldest d.iughter of John 
iliril. Esq., Madr.is eiul serviee. 

11. At Madras, Guy L. Prendergast, Ksip. of 
the civil service, to Catherine Jane, ilmightcr of 
James Viiiieslcy, Ksq., of the Madras mtalical es¬ 
tablishment. 

hf-VTIIs. 

A’oi*. 12. At Madras, Mat. General Jas. Leith, 
H.K-l.t’-.s;. I le held the otHce of J ud;;f Vdioe.ite 
(Tiaiernl ol the Madras \rmy thirly yei'irs, .md w.'s 
highly respeeteil forhiv talents and privale i iiliies. 

Dir. ■). At t’aniiaiiore, F.ns. ('. R. Fiwse, 24lh 
regt. N.l. 

Joii.it, At .laiilnah, I.ieiit. lliehard W.itson, 
late of thr:i1-,t or'rriehiiioiMilv I.. Infantry. 

2.1. At Mangalore, of apiqilexy, ('apt. John 
Watson, l4th regt, N.L, aged 41. 

Feb. \1 Madras, Mrs. C. VanlMver, ageilHl. 

IM, At Poiidieherry, P. Parisot, F.sii,. Manor 
lartiuT of tlic linn of Messrs. Pansul and (,'u., in 
ns liilth year. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AKTlLLBRy. 

JBmnbaij Casife, Si’pl. I.S, 18:J!>.—-Tlie 
TInn. the Governor in Council is pleiistat 
to direct that the number of I'unners in 
each troop of horse artillery under this 
presidency be reduced to eiglity, and Ihc 
number of jrnns to four. 

Oct. Hi), 18119.— Tlie Hon, the Gover¬ 
nor in Council h.as resolved on the reduc¬ 
tion of the corps of native urtillery dri- 
vers atthched to tlie regiment of artillery 
from the istof December next. 


CORPS OK NI'IIVK INVALIDS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 7, 1829.—Advert¬ 
ing to the present stale of the corps of 
native invalids under this presidency, and 
more particularly to Uie great reductions 
that have been eflected in it, during tlie 
last two years, by transfers iMith to the 
veteran battalion and the pension estti- 
blisliirienl, the Hun. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the fol¬ 
lowing re-organization of the corjis take 
elfcct from the l.st iiroximo. 

lit. The corps of native invalids to be 
reduced to a battalion of six companies. 

2d. The 1st company at present sta¬ 
tioned at Tannah, and the 2d company at 
Paiiwcll,lobe consolidated and numbered 
the 1st company; to be stationed at the 
former post, and held in charge by the 
fort adjutant. 

3d. The present Sd company to be 
numbered the 2d company, and stationed 
at Mnhim, to be considered the head¬ 
quarters of the battalion, the charge of it 
as at present to be retained by the adjutant. 

4(1). The 4th and 9th companies, at pre. 
sent at Angenwell, to be united with tlic 
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very few remaining from the 5th and 6th 
companies, hitherto stationed at Scindia- 
droog, and form the 3d company, to be 
stationed at Dapoolie, and attached to the 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

5th. The 7tb and 8th companies now 
stationed at Surat, togctlier with the I2th 
company at Abmedaliad, to form the 4th 
company, to be continued at the former 
station in charge of the fort adjutant. 

6tli. The 10th company at Bancoote to 
be numitered the 5th company, to be re. 
moved to Dapoolie and attached to the 
Native Veteran company. 

7th. The present 11 th company at Ah- 
mednuggur to be numbered the Gth com¬ 
pany, and to occupy its present post under 
the charge of the fort adjutant. 

Tlie Governor in Council is pleased to 
abolish the office of superintendent of 
invalids in the southern concan, and to 
reduce the office establishment all<>wance 
drawn by the adjutant to forty rupees per 
mensem, the amount at which it was fixed 
before the augmentation to the battalion 
by tile government general order dated 
24th of January 1824. 

CONVALKSCENT ESTABUSHStENT AT 
MAHAULEStlWUlU 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 2^, 1829.—Die 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to pass the following rules for the con¬ 
valescent establishment at Mahableshwur. 

Jst. The whole establishment is to be 
utKler one head and responsible medical 
officer, permanently appointed to that 
duty. 

2A. The surgeons of European regi¬ 
ments are authorized' under such restric¬ 
tions as shall be prescribed by the Medical 
Board in regard to the Hon. Company’s 
troops, and by the deputy inspector of his 
Majesty’s hospitals in respect to King’s 
troops, to forward to Mahableshwur at 
any time during tlie season men for whom 
they consider tlic change advisable. 

3d. A complete separation is to be made 
between the sick in hospital and the con. 
valescents properly so called. 

4th. European sentries are to be placed 
over the hospital, and a steady non-rum- 
missioned officer is to be appointed as 
hospital seijeant. 

5th. A convalescent moss is to be esta¬ 
blished for those men who are so far re¬ 
covered as not to be under medical treat¬ 
ment, or hospital discipline, at which wines, 
beer, and more eipensive diet may be al¬ 
lowed. 

6tfa. The hospital is to be provided with 
an entirely independent stock of clothing 
and stores of every requisite description. 

7th. An establishment of an assistant 
apothecary, a ward boy, and sweeper, h to 
be pamaaently attached to the station. 


mcaiin pot istabubhmest. 

Bombay Castle, Dtc. 3, 1829.—The 
Flon. the Governor in' Council deems it 
of importance, at a tinw when every re¬ 
duction that can be effeaed is being made 
in the pay of establishmenrs And followers, 
that the native army should be assured by 
the afits of government that these plans of 
retrenchment will not nfl^ them, but that, 
on the contrary, the government continues 
anxious in every manner to promote their 
welfare. 

2d. With this view, and in the hope of 
inducing the native commissioned officers 
of the army to give a greater number of 
their sons to the service, which it is be¬ 
lieved has hitherto in some measure been 
prevented by false pride and alarm, lest 
bad conduct in the sons should bridg dis¬ 
grace upon the father, the Hon. the Go¬ 
vernor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following regulations, rc-modelling 
the present recruit, boy establisliment at¬ 
tached to the several regiments of native 
infantry upon this establishment; and as 
the arrangement has liccn dictated solely 
by a desire to encourage the native com¬ 
missioned officers to bring up and educate 
their sons in the army, by affording them 
an opportunity of embracing the profes¬ 
sion of their fatliers upon respectable and 
advantageous terms, it is trusted that the 
important nature of the benefits intended 
to be Conferred upon them will induce 
this class of public servants to adopt with¬ 
out hesitation the means now afforiled 
them of providing for their sons in a 
manner every way consistent witli the re¬ 
spect and consideration due to the situa¬ 
tion of their/aihers,and by it prevcntmiieh 
of that distress which so frequently fitlls 
upon tlieir families at their decease, and for 
which, unless in special cases, it is impos. 
sible for government to afford any relief. 

Sd. The establishment of boys to each 
regiment of native infantry is in future to 
consist of thirty; in addition to this num¬ 
ber eight more boys are sanctioned to be 
designated first class lioys,” to whom 
some slight distinctive mark in their dress 
is to be assigned, and to whom one rupee 
and a half per mensem is allowed abovu 
the sum at present granted to sepoy lioys 
generally. This class is to be exclusively 
compost of the sons of native commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

4th. As a further instance of the desiro 
of government to promote the interests of 
the native officers of this army, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
sanction an addition of two rupees to the 
fixed monthly pay of a sepoy to eight 
men in each regiment, the sons of native 
commissioned officers, and who are to en¬ 
joy this distinctive allowance until pro- 
mottid from their superior merits to the 
rank of commissioned officers; but these 
men are to be entitled to no other privi- 
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lege or claim to promotion or f.ivoiir al>ovc 
other men ill the regiment. When a \a- 
cancy occurs in this classj the best “ class 
boy," if old enough, to succeed tliercto. 

5th. Effect h to be given to the increase 
now sanctioned in the establishment of 
boys attached to each regiment of native 
infantry by the adniissiun of sucli ns arc 
eligible to a pgiticipation in Uic ailvantagcs 
of die institutron. 

6th. The privilege is also conferred 
upon native commissioned otficers of 
cliiiiiiiiig the discharge of their sons from 
the service at any time before tlicy have 
attained the age of fifteen, and even until 
they have attained tlie age of twenty, pro- 
vi<led when upwards of fifteen the ilis- 
cliarge is applied for by the sun as well as 
the parent. 

?tl}. The Governor ill Council is pleased 
to extend the benefits of the Recruit l)oy 
Kstablisliment to the Native Veteiaii Rut- 
talion; and his Exc. the Comroaiider.iiu 
Chief will be pleased to piovide for their 
being transferred at a proper age to regi ■ 
ineiits of the lino. 

riis Kxc. the Cummaiulcr-in-cliief will 
issue such subsidiary instructions as in.iy 
l>c necessary lo give effect to this order. 

soiitiiehk division' of the army. 

linfnlmff Castle, Dec, 10, 1829.—The 
Southern Mahratta territory being defini* 
lively annexed to the government of Bom¬ 
bay, the presidency division will hence¬ 
forth be designated the Southern Division 
of the Aiitiy, and include the Southern 
Mahratta country: Helgauna, the hcad- 
i]uartcrs of the division. 

'I'lie Madras troops employed in the 
southern division, with their staff' and de. 
partmciir, will continue as at present under 
the command of Col. Chas. M‘I.cod, C.B., 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
presidency to wliich (hey belong ; but in 
all points coniicclcd with discipline and 
military arrangements, under the orders 
of the general officer coiniuaiiding the di¬ 
vision, equally with the Bombay troops. 

Dec. 19, 1829.—The lion, the Go¬ 
vernor in Council is pleased lo direct that 
an assistant adjutaiit-gcncral be nominated 
to the Southern Division of the Army, 
and that the duties of the Subsidiary Force 
at Baruda be performed by a deputy as¬ 
sistant adjiitant-gcncrdl. 

ORDKAVCE ASSISTANT TO COMMANHANT OF 
AHTItLKHY. 

Boittbay Castle, Dee. 21, 1829.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct tiiat the situation of ordnance as- 
,ststant to the commandant of artillery be 
'separated from that of brigade major, and 
titat they be held hy separate officers. 

Amt. Jour. N.S. Vot.2. No. 7. 


CUVEaNMENT COMMAKUS. 

lioHiboi/ Castle, Dec. 22, 1829.—Tlic 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
lo direct that Alitncdiiiiggiir and Deesa b«* 
considered governnient commands of tlie 
second class, instead of Ciitch and Sat- 
tara, from tlie 1st Jan. 1880. 

J-icut. Col. Kinnersly is removed from 
the I'ommaiul of Bbooj to the command of 
Ahmednuggur, and Lieut. Col. Litcli- 
ffeld is appointed to the command ai 
Deesa. 

IJeiit. Col. Robertson, resident at Sa- 
lara, is appointed from the same date, to 
(lie military coniiiiaiid of the troops at that 
siaiiiin, and Major I’ottiiigcr to that of 
the troops in Ciitch. 

The troops at Sattara and Cutch are to 
he considered us not within any military 
division of the army. The officeis coin- 
in.uuliiig will make their returns and re¬ 
ports on all matters relative to discipline 
and cipiipmcnt to his Exc. the Com..iii- 
chief, lull in all uiaders will act under the 
direct authority of governiucnt. 

The residents of Satlaia and Cutch will 
draw the military pay and allowances of 
tlioir rank the same as all other officers in 
command of stations. 

l.'ONnurT OF MAJOR Fr,F.XtlNC. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 2, 1880.—It hav¬ 
ing been brought to the notice of the 
Hon. the Governor iti Council that Major 
11. W. Fleming, of the 9lh regt. N.I., 
having landed at Ciindapoor in AjirJI last, 
while on his passage from Cnnnanorc to 
Bomlmy, committed an assault on the 
manager of customs and other native pub¬ 
lic servants belonging to that port, tliat 
officer’s conduct is liereby marked with 
the disapprolratioii of government. 

The character and services of Major 
Fleming, and a consideration of I he circiini- 
slanccs which led him, under excited feel¬ 
ings and erroneous impressions, to act in 
the maimer he did, induce the Governor 
ill Council to refrain from more severe 
notice of bis reprehensible conduct, hi tlie 
liope that tlie ]ircsent warning will sufliLe 
to prevent the recurrence of such ex¬ 
cesses. 

REVISION or OFFICE ESTABLISIIU ENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 1.8, 1830.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having 
been pleased to nominate Lieut. Cul.Vans 
Kennedy, Lieut. Col, D. Barr, and Ma¬ 
jor J. H. Dunstervillc, to constitute a spe¬ 
cial committee, with J^ieut. A, F. John¬ 
son as their secretary, fur the purpose of 
revising all office establishments in tlie 
military branch of the service, all heads of 
departments are hereby required to attend 
to any rcipiisitioii that the said committee 
may make for inforiiiaUon. 

In like manner all medical officerti ato 

(Y) 
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required to attend to such calls as may be 
made by a committee composed of Surg. 
W. Dalgairns, M.D., and Assist. Surg. 
J. McLennan, M.D., appointed to re¬ 
vise the ofKces of the medical branch of 
the service. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Deparlmmt. 

Dec. 29. Chas. Norris, Esq., chief secretary to 
govemmont, to liave charge of military depart¬ 
ment, from 1st Jan. 1B3U. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq., acting secretary in ge¬ 
neral and marine (fcparliucnts. In have charge of 
judicial department, from 1st Jan. liKH). 

Jan. 4. Mr. James Faiish to be civil auditor and 
mint-master. 

Mr. John W’edcrbiim to be accoimfcant-gencral, 
and military, commercial, revenue, and judicial 
accountant. 

Mr, William C. Bruce to lie general paymaster, 
sub-treasurer, and superintendant of stamps. 

Mr. H. fi. Oakes to be deputy accountant-gene¬ 
ral and deputy military, commercial, revenue, 
and judicial accountant. 

Commercial Department. 

Jan. 4. Mr. James Henderson to be warehouse¬ 
keeper. 

Territorial Dejiartment. 

Jan, 4. Mr. Baaett Doveton to lie collector of 
sea customs and land revenue of Bombay. 

Jan. 6. Mr. James Erskine to be assistant to re¬ 
venue commissioner. 

Minute of Council, Jan. 15, IH.'III.—The under¬ 
mentioned gentlemen have attained the qualifica¬ 
tions which cntltlethem to “ official employment,” 
vis. 

Mr. G. J. Blanc, arrived 30th Nov. 1828. 

Mr. Arch. Spens, ditto 3d July 1829. 

Mr. R. Spooner, ditto 30th Nov. ie2a 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Cattle, Nov. 12, 1829.—Surg. James 
Dow, garrison surgeon of Surat, permitted to re¬ 
tire from service on pay of his rank, from date of 
departure for Europe. 

Dec. 17—Assist. Surg. John Boss relieved from 
duty In marine branch of service. 

Assist. Surg. W. I.cggett phiceil at disposal of 
su]M!Tinteiidantof marine, far marine duty. 

Nat. Vet. Bat. Lieut. Chas. Hunter, IGth N.I., 
to be odj., in sue. to Fortune, dec.; datedBd Dec. 

Capt. T. n. Jervis to be inspecting enghieer of 
Surat division of army. 

Capt. R. Poucet (on return from leave of ab¬ 
sence) to relieve Maj. Hawkins from duties of in¬ 
specting engineer of presidency and concan. 

Dec, 19.—Capt. Holland, 2d assist, com. gen., 
now at Surat, to pnxreefl to Bombay and assume 
diarge of presidency branch of commissariat. 

Dee. 21.—Lieut. C. Hunter, adj. of 1st extra 
hat., to act as fort adj. at Ahm^nugger, on depar¬ 
ture of Lieut. Smee, as a temp, anangement. 

Capt. A. B. Campbell, 2d-BSslBt. com. gen., 
placed, at his own request, at lUsposal of C01U.-111- 
chief, for regimenlal duty. 

Lieut. Col. O. Tweedy, flth N.L, permitted to 
retire from service im pension ef his rank. 

Cant. W. Jacob to be ordnance assistant to coin- 
mMdant of artillery on his present aUowiuices (see 

Dee. 2.3.—2d-Lieut. S. Pemberton to be interp. 
in Hindonstanee language to head-quarters of 
lioisq artillery. In sue. to Lieut. Warden, app. in¬ 
terp. to general ollirers cominandiiig Poona divi¬ 
sion; dateii lUlh Dec. 

8*A N.F. Capt. W. D. Robertson to he major, 
and Lieut. C. Richards to be capt.. In sue. to Ar¬ 


den invalided 1 date IGth Dec.—Stipciniim. Lieut. 
H. C. Morse brought on effective strength of regt. 

Maj. Thos. Powell to be private secretary to 
Hon. the Acting President In Council during ab¬ 
sence of Hon. the Governor from presidency. 

I.ieut. E. Sparrow, 1st L.C., to be capt. by bre¬ 
vet from 15tli -Nov. 1B2J). 

nth N.I. Lieut. R. illar to be adj,, v. Richards, 
prom.; date IGth Dec. 1829. 

f-icut. W. Maran, Gth N.L, to lie aide-dc-ramp 
to Brig. Gcii. D. Leighton, commanding southern 
division of army, v, Uoidon. 

Capt. Kybot to tic considered a supernumerary 
Ist-assist. com. gen. until 1st Jan. 

Dec. .Ifi.—Mr. J. F. Huddle admilltsl on cstali. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Dee. 2<).—14r/i N.I. Lieut. J. Burrows to be qu. 
mast, and interp, in Hmdoostanee language, v, 
Dickenson,app. ald-dc-ramp to I Ion. tlie Governor. 
—Lieiit. C. (J. Cailand to be interp. in Mahratta 
language; both dated 4th Dec. 

l)cr.31.—Capt. A. W. Pringle to officiate as se¬ 
cretory to Military Board from date of Lieut. Col. 
Fearon’s departure for Europe. 

Jan. S. —f.lout. T. E. Cotgrave to bo major of 
brigade to artillery at presidency.—Lieut. W. 
Coghlan to act as major of brigade to regt. of ar¬ 
tillery at presidency during absence of Lieut. Cot- 
grave. 

I.ieut. N. Lechmere to be major of brigade of ar¬ 
tillery with Poona division of army. 

Jan. 4_I.ieut. A. Hrquhart, 2d L.C., to be in¬ 

terp. and extra aide-de-camp on personal stall' of 
Com. in-chief. 

Infantry. Sen. Maj. 11. Pottinger to he llcut. 
col., v. Pierce retircit; date 25th May 1829. 

l.'ir/i N.I. ('.apt. R. Sutherland to be major, v. 
Pottinger prom., 85th May 1H2!).—Cant. U. W. 
Oakes to take rank, v. Sutherland, ditto.—Ens. 
G. Sparrow to be lieiit,, v. Oakes prom., ditto.— 
Sen. Siijicrnum. F-ns. J.L.KdwardJ posted to regt., 
V. Sparrow prom.—Lieut. J. M. Shortt to be cam., 
V. Blachley dismissed, 17th Aug. 1829.—Lieut. W. 
Chambers brought on eftective strength, v. Shortt, 
prom.—LieuL O. SiKirow brought on eft'ec- 
th'e strength, v. Vaillant dismissed.—Ens. J. L. 
Edwards to be borne as supernumerary to esta¬ 
blishment. 

Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.I., to be fort adj. 
at Ahmednugger, v. Shortt prom. 


Returned toduty.fram EHcnpc.—Lieut. E. Spar¬ 
row, 1st L.C—Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.L 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Mipshipinan George Peters to lie 
liiait., V. Bowater, dismissed the service; datu 
13lli Dec. 1829. 

l.icut. U.Cogaii to be commander, and Mr. Mid¬ 
ship. John R. Wellstead to be Ucut., v. Greer, re¬ 
tired; (late 18th Dec. 1089. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Dee. 29. Capt. M. Law, of artil¬ 
lery, for health.—.30 Cant. A. Grafton, 25th N.L, 
—Jan. 4. Maj. W. D. Robertson, Hth N.I., for 
health.—7. Assist.Surg. J. F. Arnot, for health.—0. 
Lieut. Col. A. Caimmell, of artillery, on private 
affairs.—Lieut. H. Grant, 2d L.C., for health.— 
18. Surg. Jas. Stevenson, 2d Madras L.C., for 
Ucaltli.—14. Capt. J. Nutt, inspecting engineer, 
Deccan.—Lieut. H. Coventry, 20th N.L, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArriraU, 

Jan. 2. Sophia, Lartlque. from Bordeaux; and 
England, Reay, from China and Isle of France.— 
3. Charire Forber, Wills, from China.—12. Cion- 
brtan, Blythe, from China.—18. Marie Hate, Es- 
crul, from Bourlion.—19. Irandnit, Mongcu.;, 
from Bordeaux: and Buffi,n, Pas»ineiit. from 
Bourbon.—20. Bombay Castlr, Scott, from China 
and Kingapoic.—24. Il.C. gltxip of war Amher-yt, 
Wyndham, ftom Bushire and Bassadore.—2S. He- 
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Im, Langley, from Singapore and Malarra.'-OO. 
Gtneral Burnet, W<X)d. from Singapore and I’e- 
nang— Tameilnnr, Miller, from Grmiork.—F<’/<.l. 
H.C. brigof Vila S/tutiltii, PoitcT, from Surat.—. 
Clyde, Oldham, from l.i\er|-uol.—2U. Trtitinyh, 
Green, from Lonilun. 

Dejmrfio-i'i. 

Jan. 5. H.C. sloop of war C'u'e, Ilanki'K. fur 
Persian fJulf.—10. I'urfipt'ir, Laiiig, for t'apc of 
Good ilope.—211. Mhframt, liootlily, for ColoinlKi 
and Madras.—21. I'phm Cattle. Thacker, for ('ape 
and London.—22. Mouiittluurt Elidniitlone. Hen¬ 
ning, for Cane and lamdon.—24. Bedtun, Clark¬ 
son, for London.—2a. H.lJ. brig of war Tiyrett, 
Sawyer, for Persian Gulf.—FcS. l. Landait, Mo- 
rigeiis, for Pondicherry. —4. CInirlet Kerr, lirodie, 
for Cape and London.—5. Cunslirouk, Slr.ichan, 
for Hamburgh, and Oiptam CuoAre, Willis, for 
Cape and Ijondon.—21. Kw/irf,Potter, for Capeand 
London_ March 10. Clyile, Oldham, for Loudon. 

Freight to London (March 20).— £5, 5s. per ton. 

niRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIR’rits. 

D<r. 21. I* camp, near Hiirsole, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Itoome, 20th N.I.. of a sun. 

24. At Uamel, the wife of Mr. F. Pimeiita, of a 

daughter. . „ 

Jan. 10. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. II. 
Wyndham, of the II.C. sloop of war Aiaherat, of 
a daughter. 

14. At Piircll, the lady of Sir Charles Malcolm, 
superinteiidaiil of inaruic, of a son. 

25. At Masagon, the lady of Mathew dc Vitre, 
Esq., of a son. 

31. At Bombay, the lady of Martin West, Esq.. 
of a daughter. 


MARHIACES. 

Dae. 24. At Bombay, Lieut. Col. F. Farqiihar- 
aon, 1st Etirop. regt., to Margaret, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late B. Ontram, Esq., of Hrettcrley 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

.Tan. H. At Bombay, Dr. Inglis to Jane Ken¬ 
nedy, dauglitcrof David Arnot, Esq. 

Jtitely. At Boniluy, Win. Denton, Esq., of the 
(I.C. marine, to C.irnltne, second daughter of the 
late John Hart, Em]. 


■DKATlll. 

Dec. 11. At Bombay, Francos, wife of Colonel 
Whislu 


13. At Poonah, Mr. J. T. Webster, aged 1!), 
second son of the late Capt. Webster, of the coun¬ 
try service. 

2(k .VI Ambolie, in Salsettc, in his 34th year, 
Jas. Forbes, Ks(|., of the firm of Messrs. Forbes 
aiul Co., of Boiiiliay. 

Jan. 12. .Vt Bombay, Mr. Marcar Costant, 
agcil ;lo. 


Ulttllls. 

Dec. 17- -Vt .I.iITiir, the wife of the Iter. II, E. 
Meigs, Ameiuan ml^sUln,U'v> of .a son. 

Jan. HI. At Colombo, llic Kidy of Gi'o. Iliid, 
Esq., of a ilaiightei. 

22. At CliiUiw, the wife of Jlr. Win. AVillianis, 
of a daughter. 


MAllIlIACK. 

Her. 10. At Kandy, Mr. J, II. Ferdinand to Miss 
J. A. Daniels. 


I) EAT II. 

Dec. 30. At Colombo, Mrs. E. Cunrady, widow 
of the late J. K. Conrady, Esq., aged (15. 


Ilettiing. 

DEATir* 

Dec. IG. Marker Carapict» ai'cnlGSe 


OIUTII. 

Itrc. 3. The lady of D. S. Napier, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


iBaliicfti. 

BIRTH . 

Nov. 3. The lady of W. T. Lewis, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


fJodtarript to 


Singapore papers to tlici llth Fc- 
briiiiry coinmuiiieatc no intclligenoe from 
China of so late a date as is known by 
private letters. They contain an extract 
from the Canton Register of the 10th 
January, giving an aecoiiiit of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the deputation which jiro- 
ccoded to the city gate, witii memorials 
to the emperor, against the viceroy and 
tlie hoppo. 

A lire broke out at Singapore on the 
7tli February, wliicb has destroyed a 
great portion of Phillips .Street, Circular 


Rood, and Market Street, with property 
to a very considerable amount, computed 
at 500,000 dollars. Complaints arc made 
of a want of co-operation in the attempts 
to extinguish the dames, on the part of 
some of tlie Europeans of the settlement; 
the thanks of the magistrates arc very 
puiiitedly (pmUfied. 

The tnidc accounts of the settlement 
sliew an increase in the past year ot im- 
IKii ts S. lls. 1,725,201, and ot exports 
S.Rs. 4,i74.,601.. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easl-Iiulia House, June 23. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of East-Iiidia stock was this day held 
at the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
strect. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

Tlie Chairman (W. Astcll, Ksq.) in¬ 
formed the Proprietors, that, since they 
had last met, a variety of papers connect¬ 
ed witli the affairs of the East-India Com¬ 
pany had been laid before Parliament, 
which were now submitted to the Court. 

SUPERANNUATIONS. 

'Hie Chairman .—“My ncxtduty is to lay 
before you ali.st of supcraiiiiiiations grant¬ 
ed (under the Act of the 53 Geo. III. 
cap. 155,) since the last general Court.” 

Mr. S, Dixon, — “ I wish to know 
whether papers of this description are laid 
before us for the purpose of allowing those 
Proprietors who may wish it to examine 
them 

’I’lie Chairman .—“ Certainly they are 
accessible to all the Proprietors.” 

HALF YP:AH’S UIVIDKNU. 

I'he “This Court has been 

a{ipointed to consider of a dividend on the 
(.'ornpaiiy’s capital stock, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of .January last, 
and ending on the 5th of July next. The 
Court of Directors have come to a reso¬ 
lution on the subject, which shall now be 
read. 

The resolution was read as follows ; 

“ At n Court of Dirertors helil on Tuesd.iy, the 
22(1 of June, lOl; Resolved un.-uiimously, Th.it it 
Im' reroininendcil to the General Court, to lie held 
tn-inorrow, to declare .a dividend of live and one- 
<|ii,irtcr per cent, on the capiLiI stork of this Com. 
pally I for the half-year coinniciicing on the .Sth 
ol January last, and ending on the 5tli of July 
next.” 

On the motion of the Cluiirman the 
resolution was agreed to. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman .—“ In compliance with 
the By-law, cap. 3, sec. 2, the By-laws 
will now be read short, according to cus¬ 
tom.” 

Mr. Tmnintf.^" I beg leave to lay be¬ 
fore the Court the lleport of the Com¬ 
mittee of By-laws for the last year." 

The Report was handed in, and rend 
as follows:— 

■* The Committee .appointed to inspect die East- 
India Coinp.any’s Oy-laws, and to make inquiry 
** into the observance of them, and to consider 
*' what alterations and additions may be proper 
** to bo made, have proceeded to the discliargc of 
“ their duty, and have agreed to the following 
“ Report: 


" Vour Committee having examined the several 
" officers of (he Ilmne Establishment, wiiose 
situations enable them to give evidence with 
“ respect to the observance •'iiid execution of the 
" Dy-laws, have now the satisfaction to report to 
“ the General Court, tiiat, wltli one exception, 

" the By-laws have been duly observeil and exc- 
“ cuteci during the past year. 

“ The exception alluded to relates to the By- 
law, cai'. 1, sec. which ordains that a general 
*' state, ]>er computation, of the Company's afl'airs 
'■ sh.all be annually laid before the General Court 
" ill the month of December at the latest; .and 
'■ with which By-law the Court of Directors were 
" unable to comply in coiisc(}iiencc of the requi- 
" site accounts not having been received from 
" India in sufficient time. 

“ The Accountaiit-general h.TS informed your 
" Committee that the accounts, when received, 
•• were nn.iccompanie(l by any explanation of the 
'■ causes of the delay; but that it appears, by a 
" despatch from the Govcnior-geiieral in Council, 
“ dated the LHli November 1(128, to which allu- 
■■ sioii was made in this I'ominittcc’s lleport of 
“ l.i.st ye.ar, when they had occasion to advert to 
•• a simil.ir non-compllanrc willi tlie By l.aw, that 
“ a Comiiiittce Ilad Ixvii appointed in Bengal witli 
“ A view to the introduction of a complete and 
“ cflicicnl rcfomi in tlie accounts of the .*1311 Dc- 
** partuient, to which dep,aTtmeiit the delays 
•• whicli had previously ocfuried were princijially 
" attributable. The Report of th.it Committee 
" not liaviiig yet liccn transmitted to this country, 
" yo'ir Committee do not feel themselves in a 
" situ.ation to off'er .any roucliisivu opinion upon 
“ the subject. It is, liowcvcr, satisfactory to 
" them to lie enalileil to state, that in the course 
" of their Investigation they have learnt that tlie 
“ Court of Directors have not f.iiled tollring the 
“ matter again to the notice of the neiig.al Go- 
'* vernment, and to issue .such instructions as the 
** circumstances of the case appeared to require.” 

" East-India House, 

•' aitli Miiy 183(1." 

Tlie Chairman.' —“ I liave now to state, 
tliut, in confurmity with tiic By-law, 
sec. 1. cap. .3, it is appointed at this 
Court to elect fifteen persons to iict on 
tlie By-laws' Conmiittce- It is my pain¬ 
ful duty to announce to you. Gentlemen, 
that since the Committee was last ap¬ 
pointed I have to regret the loss of the 
lion. Douglas Kiiinaird. I am sure you 
will all feel, as I do, grieved at being 
deprived of liis valuable services. lie 
was ail active and zealous friend of tlie 
Company (hear!) and although I did not 
always agree in opinion with him, yet I 
admired and respected Ids talent. I have 
also to inform you, tliat Mr. Hailctt, 
another member of the Committee, has 
retired. We Jiave, therefore, Ihirteen of 
the gentlemen who filled the situation; 
and 1 shall propose two individuals to 
fill up the vacancies to which 1 have al¬ 
luded.” 

The followuig gentlemen were unani¬ 
mously re-electcd:—-Richard Twining, 
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lisfj.; P. Ilc.'itly, Esq.; O. Grote, Esq.; 

II. VVilliaii).s, Esq. ; II. lliiriiiird, Esq.; 

Sir H. Stiudiey, liiirt.; .T. D.iiliy, Esej.; 

J. II. Trittoii, Esq.; J. CiuNtairs, Esij.; 

Sir J. Sljiiw, Bart.; AV. Iliiniii*, Esq.; 

J. lloilgson, Esq.; .and W. Ward, Esq. 

TIm* Chainnnn .—“ Iliavo now to pro¬ 
pose Sir .lohu Ilea Reid, Hart, to till up 
one of tlie two varancies in tiic coniiiiittec 
of by-Iaw.s. Tiie hoii. Hart, is so well 
known to the Proprietors of Eiist-India 
Slock that it is unnecessary for me to de¬ 
scribe his qualilicalioiis fur the olhcc.’’ 

'i'he motion was a^^reed to unaniinousty. 

The ('httirmun. —“ 1 now i)ro[iose A. 
Itoharts, Esq. (also u well known nanie) 
to lill the other vacancy." 

Agreed to unanimously. 

M.vnttAs nKcisTB.vn’s JtILt,. 

The Chairnuin —1 have now to in¬ 
form the Court, that some time ago Sir 
.Tames Mackintosli introdueed a hill into 
Parliament for the relief of certain pei>ions 
avIjo have sulfered in eonsc'qiunice of the 
miseondnet of the late registrar of the Su¬ 
preme Court at Madnus. It was the re- 
\iv.il of a tbriner measure which was 
hronglit into Parliament in the preceding 
‘•ession. The t’ourt of Directors peti¬ 
tioned against it, and prayed to ho heard 
hy connsel .at the bar of the House ot 
('omnions. That w.as granted; and, on 
.Saturday last, counsel were heard ticcoi’d- 
ingly. On that occasion we had (he able 
assistance of I\fr. Adam and of Mr. Serjeant 
S(iaiil<ie; and 1 regret that wc had nut that 
ol Mr. It. Jackson, w’ho I see in the Court, 

:nid whom I acknowledge with pleasure as 
our advoi'ate before Parliament. The bill, 
however, was read a .second time; but, 
from what I heaid, 1 am led to believe 
that various objectionable cluiiaes will be 
removed. We mean to ojrpose the mea- 
■sure as strongly ns possible, because wc 
think that it is most unjust towards the 
Com|);my. It goes to tax us, on account 
ui the losses sustained hy individuals 
through the inqiroper ]iractices ot a jier* 
son with whose appointment wc had no¬ 
thing to do. {Hear!) The otlice of 
registr.ir at Madius was instituted lor the 
lieiieflt of Uritish, not of Indian, .subjects; 
and 1 eaiinot conceive on u'hat grounds 
Parliannnit can cull on the latt<'r to ])ay a 
sum of between .^k),(X)U and .£50,000 
which is claimed by the former. OnTliurM- 
day the bill is to be committed; and I hope, 
by making farther efforts in o]>positiun to 
it, that it will be ultimately throwni out. 

I trust that the Court of Proprietors will 
strengthen the hands of the Directors by 
expressing an opinion against tin; measure. 

The bill is now lying for inspection in the 
Proprietor.s’ room, and I shall be glad to 
hear any observations on the subject.” 

Mr. Rigby .—" I request that the bill 
maybe read.” 


]\IttJras Rt'nistrar’s Bill, IlKI 

Tin* clerk then read us folhm s: 

•' A liill for tlic relief of tlic rc|ircsciilatlves of 
l>L>rsi<n3 nlio Imve itiu\l iiitcsl.'Ue in llu' prcxulcnry 
of Mdilras, ill die ICai.t-iiulics. .iii<l for tlic relief of 
the ‘.uiturs of the Su|iti-iuc Court of .liulicaturu 
.It Ml«lr.l^ nl'oTiN.iiil: 

'• t\lu-riMs (iillK-rt lliikcttii, K^a.. deccasctl, 
Iiiti.' rcKistr.it Ilf till' .Siqiicnic Couit of .liutii.'ituri; 
lit M.i(lr.is in iho Kii-t-lii.lics. iv,i>, in. mi.Ii rcf;b.- 
trar, <.nn|iuuorctl hy an .Vit of the .'Kith and 4tlth 
ye.ir of the reign of King (■corf’c III. iiilitiihsl 
‘ .\n Act for C‘s|,ihli..hin){ fntlhcr regnlationa for 
the- gurerniuoiit ot the Uriti>h teriUoiiei. in India, 
and the better .nlinintstr.itii>ii of jiistire nllhin the 
same,' t.) administer to all nelsons dy nic nite).tatt‘ 
within the jiresidemy of .tsulr.b; ,nnV the said 
I'oiirt was IhtTehy direeltsi ti> gi.iiil miiIi letters of 
admliiistr.ition to the reehtrar ol thei'miif: .ind 
.uvordingly the said I'iiIIh'II lliekelts did obiaiii, 
from time to lime, .nliiimisti.ilioii, out of the 
said t'onrt, to bcteral peisoiis who li.iil died inti-.- 
tate within die .s,iid Uresi.lein y of M.idi.is, .iial ;ts 
sueh admilustiator collected tlieir est.ites and 
etics'ta : 

“ And wlieieas, the ...iid (lillM'rt llitke(l.s not 
into Ins hiUids .md posse»suin, .is miiIi legistr.ir, 
ccr.ain sums of inom v. oideieil li\ the s.ini I'oiiit 
to he paiil mtocoiiil by the suilois Ibeusif, and 
.ifterwr<uds died insohenl on or alanil the 4tli day 
of Ocreniber 11117, witlioul Ii.imiik lialneil in tile 
treasury at M.idr.ts the monies .and elhsts he had 
so, .as .iforesaiil, reeeii ed on .ireoimt of liie esbi'es 
of nitesl.des, and Irom the sniluis of the s.iid 
eonrt; bv re.ison wiieieof those peisons reinesenl- 
nig the said intesl.ites, .iiul l.iwlnllv entitled to 
dieir est.ites, .is well i« the suilois of die said 
I'oiiTt, have sulfered gre.it loss .iiiil d.iin.ige in tins 
resin-i t: 

'• lie it therefore enacteil. liy the Kind’s most 
eaeclleiit M.ajesty, hy and wilh the ailviee .nid 
consent id the I.ords S)iiritn.il .nul 'l'ein|ior.il, and 
I'oiiiiiioiis, in tins prt'siail p.arb.nnent .issenililed. 
<tnd by the aiithoiity of the s,ime. tint il shall ami 
may Ik* l<iwiiil to and for (lie C'liuil id Dliei tins of 
the K.ist-lndia t'oiiipniiv, and die siinl ('iniii of 
IJirei'tiirs is hereby au(fiiiri/.i.sl anil eiiipnueicd, 
from and iiiiiiiedi.itely .allca (lie p.issiiiy of tins 
Alt, to apprupri.ite so nnnii of the leiritorial 
revenues of tlie said K.ist-liidiii Cimip.my, ansiiij; 
out of tin* territorial iiossessioiis of die s.iid t lun- 
icany in Ibu Kast-Iiidiis, ,is will la* siilln ieiit to pay 
oil’.mil disi li.iigi-III siiili peisiiiis as sli.ill ajipear 
III be 1-111111011 Ibereto .is die l.iwl'nl represeiil.ilives 
of the liiti'sl.ites iiamisl in tlie silicsIiiKs .iiiiukisI 
to the report ol the ‘^Uli il.iy id .Inly llljil, in.irhed 
(11.); and :i1.m, to die siiitois of'die s.iid l ourt 
ilaiiieil in tlie silieiliiles .iiiiiesei'. to die said report 
of the‘iiltli d.iy Ilf .Inly IliJn, iii.iiki'd irspeclitely 
(.\.), (11.), and (t'.l,'or to the l.iwCnl n|iKseiit,t- 
tlvesof siieli of the said suitors who line sniie 
dece.iscd, and shall .ippear lobe Liililli'd Ibereto, 
thcscver.il .md res|ieelivc* priiiiipal suinsnf mnney 
bet forth and spei ilUsi in the said sclii'diile .is duo 
to the estates of the intestates and (he siiitnrs 
therein respectively ii.innsl, with nileresi u|ii,n 
e.nh and eveiyof the s.iid )>riiiiip.il sinus from 
(he time die s.mio by-law iiuglii to have In eii ji.inl, 
tiigedier Willi sin b'rc.isoiiable esiieiise .is .my of 
the parties ni.iy have l,cs-n imt to In solieitiiif; 
payment of the iiiuiiieb so due to liini, lier, or 
them." 

Mr, Rifiby .—“ I beg pardon; but I wish 
to know ubctlicr the bill iloc:, not state 
by wliom tbe registrar wtts appuintctl, 
anti tlic amount of the sums cluimetl V” 
'I'lie Chainnnn.— I'hu bill ilocs not 
state by whom the registrar w.is a]>pi)iiit- 
eil. It ileelares that he acted iinilcr the 
statutes of the 39lh and Wth of Geo. ill. 
The sums claimed, as may be seen by the 
scbcdulc, iuuount to between .€-10,000 
and £60,000. 

Mr. Riyby .—“ And interest?” 

The Chairman -—“ Yes; that is one of 
the objectionable clauses. The (‘oin- 
paiiy arc called on to pay interest on a 
stun of money which they never possessed 
ill their lives." 
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Mr. Rightj.—** I would now state my 
opinion with respect to this bill, if a 
learned gentleman, whom I have in my 
eye, had not risen to address the Court 
1 shall, therefore, wait for him." 

Mr. Jackson said, he would, as 
briedy as the circumstances w'oiilil permit 
him, state the nature of the case to which 
the lion. Chairman had called their atten¬ 
tion, togctlicr with the opinion which, 
after mature deliberation, he hud formed 
on it. In the first instance, he wished 
to observe, that a very strong impression 
was felt out of doors, with respect to the 
course taken by tlie Company in this 
matter; as if a great company like them¬ 
selves would endeavour to press heavily 
on individuals, whose weakness was not 
able to oppose their power. Now, he was 
sure that he could satisfy tlie Court and the 
public, that there never was an impres¬ 
sion more unjust, more unfair, or more 
untbundecL The allegations which had 
been advanced against the proceedings of 
the Company were, every one of them, 
flatly contradicted by the documents laid 
on the table of the House of Commons. 
He would trouble the Court for a few 
minutes while ho adverted to these alle¬ 
gations and documents, in order to esta¬ 
blish the correctness of what had fallen 
trum the chair; and this he would assert, 
that whatever power might force this bill 
through Parliament, no earthly iKiwer 
could shake the justice of the Company’s 
cause. {Hear /) The claimants inentioiied 
specifically in this bill were Mr. O’lleilly 
and Mr. Sinclair. They alleged, that 
Mr. Ricketts, the late registrar of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, had received 
certain sums of money which had been 
left by individiuils, dying intestate, whose 
representatives they were, which sums of 
money he had failed to pay into the trea- 
.sury, us he ought to have done; and they 
sought from the Company a restitution of 
those sums. Now it would be seen, as 
liis learned friend had stated in his speech, 
that Mr. Ricketts was no more the ser¬ 
vant ot the Company than were the clerks 
of the House of Commons, and the ques¬ 
tion resolved itself simply into this—" are 
you to pay a large sum of money on ac¬ 
count of the malversation of an officer, 
with whose appointment you had nothing 
W'hatcver to do?" The statutes under 
which Mr. Ricketts acted, declared that 
the property of persons dying intestate 
should be placed in the treasury of the Com¬ 
pany. If tile registrar had done so, then, 
under the Act, the treasurer of the Com¬ 
pany would have been responsible for the 
property. It did so happen, however, that 
Bucii was not the ffict. The sum in ques¬ 
tion was not oidy not paid into the trea¬ 
sury, but it was not even scheduled, as it 
ought to have been; and it was most ex¬ 
traordinary, that, in the very bill which 


concluded with enacting that the Com¬ 
pany should pay the money, it is expressly 
stated that tliey never possessed it. 
(Hear t) Another allegation was, that Mr. 
Ricketts being appointed to this situation, 
became tlie Company’s trustee. This might 
sound as equity, if not correct law; but 
the fact was unfortunately contradicted by 
those importantdocuments—most import¬ 
ant documents, he would say, in every re¬ 
spect-important to the House of Com¬ 
mons, important to the Court, important 
to the iicople of Madras; and, last of all, 
deeply important in forming a just deci¬ 
sion on this bill. It there ujipearcd, that 
Mr. Ricketts was appointed by tlie Su¬ 
preme Court. lie hud been originally ap¬ 
pointed under the Recorder’s Court; and 
when the charter went out establish¬ 
ing a Supreme Court, he was named and 
chosen by that court to 'fill the office of 
registrar. Now he begged leave to ask, 
had the Company any share in that ap¬ 
pointment ? The answer was, most cer¬ 
tainly, most unquestionably not. The ap¬ 
pointment was made by the King’s judges. 
Rut, failing in that allegation, those who 
thought that the Company ought to pay 
this money went on to say, “ No matter 
whether the appointment is made by the 
one parly or the other, the loss which has 
been sustained arose from the change 
which was made by an Act of Parliament, 
which you sanctioned and authori7.ed.’’ 
Such an argument could not be tolerated 
for a moment. I.et the Court consider to 
what immeasurable, to what interminable 
consequence it would lead, were such aline 
of reasoning suffered to prevail. Why, if 
the Legislature passed a bill, the Company 
must consent to it, as they soon must 
consent to the forgery bill, and to the beer 
bill—but it would bo strange if they 
should be considered in any degree ac¬ 
countable for the remote effects which 
those bills might produce. Rut here 
again it did unfortunately so happen,— 
unfortunately for the argument of these 
claimants—Unit the Company did not 
agree, or consent, or give their saiiLtion, 
to the measure alluded to. So fiir from 
agreeing to the abolition of the Recorder’s 
Court at Madras, and introducing a Su¬ 
preme Court, the individual who now ad¬ 
dressed the Proprietors bad the honour, 
with the late Mr. Rous, of arguing against 
it at the bar of the House of Commons. 
“ But,’’ said the supporters of Uie pre¬ 
sent bill, " there was a want of vigilance 
on the part of the Madras Government, 
in not exacting proper security from the 
registrar, in consequence of which this 
loss was sustained, and the Company 
ought to make it good." But, the enact¬ 
ment contained in the bill itself (which 
had only been read sliort), the admission 
of the judges themselves, and the decla¬ 
ration of the Board of Control—Uiat bill, 
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he repeated, and all those high niithori- 
ties, adiritlcd unequivocally that Mr. 
ilieketts was not a servant of the Com¬ 
pany. It a[ipeared, hesidcs, from the 
Act of I’lirliiiinent, that no provision was 
then made, directing that security should 
he tuken from the registrar. At first sight, 
it might appear that tlie judges were to 
hlame for not insisting on .security; hut 
not a word was said, in the Ac:t of Parlia¬ 
ment, which coulil he construed as ren¬ 
dering it necessary for the registr r to 
find security—nay he was even excepted. 
They were informed, hy the doeuincnts, 
tliat ;£700,(kl0 had passed thro«igh that 
individual's hands; and the only reason 
which he could eonceive for the omis¬ 
sion of a clause in the Act, requiiing 
him to give security, was, that the Le¬ 
gislature believed it to he impossihlu for 
any man to find sc(Mirity to so large an 
amount as wouhl be neeessjiry. That was 
the only reason which ho eo\ild imagine 
for this omission. Doubtle.ss very great 
care ought to have been taken in selecting 
a man to fill an othce like this. But what 
was the Company to do ? They had not 
the power to interfere in the choice. 
The Court of Directors could do nothing. 
And, if they had attempted to exert their 
authority, he would he glaii to know, look¬ 
ing at the resistance offered by one of the 
courts ill India when an extension of its ju¬ 
risdiction was opposed— he >vould he glad 
to know if the Court of Directors had at 
all interjioscd, how that interposition would 
have hi-cii received at Madras, 'llie Com¬ 
pany, instead of interfering, acted as, 
to their honour be it spoken, they al¬ 
ways had done. They did not at¬ 
tempt to assert a degree of authority, 
uhieli, in eonsequenee of the act of the 
I.egislatiire, they felt that they eould not 
cnforec. Knowing that these documents 
made directly against their claims, and 
fiiiling to establish these partieular allega- 
tioiis, the jiarties turn round and .say, “ O! 
but there was a general liability, and the 
Company are, tliercfore, accountable.” To 
that argument, nr rather assertion, he 
would n-ply presently. He came to the 
Court that day, because he thought it good 
at all times that the Company should stand 
w'cll in the jnihlic estimation; but how 
much more necessary was it at the present 
moment,when thousands ofpensand voices 
were arrayed against them—when a vast 
body of persons were leagued and com¬ 
bined to annihilate the Company; per¬ 
sons who felt how much more easy it 
was to hear than to examine, to listen 
than to investigate. Those individuals, 
without reflecting, believed, or affect¬ 
ed to believe, that the annihilation of 
the ComiMiny would be beneficial to the 
country. But, while w'e are doing what 
is just and right, continued the learned 
genilcmen,—while w'e arc pursuing “ the 
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noiseless tenour of our way”—wliile we 
are proceeding with eun.seioiis innocence 
and integrity, ready to produce our ac¬ 
counts, and to cx]il:iiii our actions to our 
country—while we are thus acting, let us 
not fear the result. While individuals are 
invoking the laes-s against us in all dirae- 
tiou.s—while they are eireulating pam¬ 
phlets anil niakmg speeches, iii every pro¬ 
vince, tiiiil town, and vill.ige—there eoiild 
he nodouht hut that IheCiunt ought to use 
its best efforts to ](l.iee its ehiiriieter in the 
most hoiioiirahle point of view, with re- 
.sjn'et to this and to eveiy iitlier tian..ae- 
tioii; and lie would not liave tlioiiglit it 
beneath their dignity, if the speech deli¬ 
vered at the bar ot the I louse ot ('ominous 
by his le.imed rriciid, their standing Cuim- 
sel, with his iiceustumed point and intel¬ 
lect, hud been given to the public. It ever 
there was a si>eeeh, in which every wortl 
was said that was necessary, nnd not .v 
word was introduced more than was neces¬ 
sary, it was till' spi'eeh of his leiiriied liieud 
on that occasion. His learned friend knew 
liiin too well not to siipjiose that lie spoke 
truly and sincerely; and the truth of the 
mutter was, that the course pursued hy 
his learned friend on that occasion was the 
most excellent that could have been adopt¬ 
ed. His learned friend liud made out all 
that tlie Comiainy had a right to expect, or 
to aspire to, namely, a fair and an honest 
ease, 'i'he claim made upon the ('oiiipaiiy 
was, he thought, eontradieted hy the hill 
itself. The preamble was the lock and key 
to every bill—amt what did it say, in tlii.s 
instance? Alter going at length into the 
cireumslaiif 1 s of the ease, it jiroceeded to 
recite part of the leport oi a Select Com¬ 
mittee ul the House of Comiiious which 
had been appointed to consider the siih- 
jeet, vvhieli report eunlaiiicd the following 
passage: 

“ That the Ims siistaincil tiy the iir-titioiicr« anil 
otliiT!. .a))|>i'.arii ti) the I'limmilUi: to Iiavo tiri(!iii.it- 
eit in the niiil\er.s!ition of trilhrrl lliikdts, .leiing 
under the aiithorily of Ihe alirne statiiles, and, 
a.s he died niholvcnt, without h.ivmi; liwii re- 
ijnired, eillier liy the .Vils of I’arli.mieiil, or liy 
tne rcKuInlionot the Sniiniue t'onrl, to ih |iomi 
nr provide suturity for liti goiKl i'oiidni.t, tliere 
exists no fund from wineh these iiijurisl (lersons 
ran legally recover Loninens<ition for the U>s,a!sto 
which they liud ihetiiselvis sntyected, hy iioneg- 
lert or defatill of their own. Neither the govern- 
nieni of Madrax nor the Kast-liulia <'iiiri|iany .irc 
I(.-.iionsiblc for llie losses, no individual, .and no 
body of men, can la* eomiielleil by any legal pro. 
ceciung to satisfy their elaiins.*' 

After this came one of the most extra- 
onlinary sequUura that ever appciired in 
a bill before Burliainent: it was in this 
fashion, that, ” inasmuch a.s this Commit¬ 
tee declares, that you, the Company, arc 
not liable, directly or indirectly, for the 
money so claimed, therefore be it enacted, 
that you, the Comjmny, arc the persons 
who shall pay it”— {Hear!) This certainly 
was a sort of reasoning which he did tiot 
imderstatid; and might he with equal jus¬ 
tice applied to any utlicr body in tlw coun- 
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try. But, be that .ns it iniBht, here he loiiiid 
this most extraordiuary srquilur; namely, 
“ You, beiiiff non-lialilc mid non-respon- 
siblc, must, therefore, indcniiiify those who 
Iiavc been injured liy tlic malversation of 
an ollieer wlio was not your servant.” 
Why slioidd tliey lie called on to discharge 
claims, for which neither individually nor 
collectively they could be eonsidereil lia- 
l)lc; elaiins, which it was cxiiressly stated 
in the passage he had read, neither the 
government at home nor the government 
abroad could be compelled by any legal 
jiroceeding to jiay? Mr. Serjeant (now 
Mr. Justice) Bosaiuiuet, the attorney and 
solicitor-general, the comniissioncrs of the 
Board of Control, and a Committee ot the 
House of Commons, had all declared lli.it 
the Company was not responsible, indivi¬ 
dually or collectively; and yet, by this 
measure they were I'alled on to jiay a very 
large sum of money. The bill had passed 
two stages: but he had seen siifli-ient in 
the conduct pursued in the House ol 
Commons to leml him to hope, that all 
the qHalifieatioiis of this wrong, for so he 
must call it, which can be obtained, will 
he obtained in the committee on the bill. 
The Chancellor of the F-vcIiequcr gave 
linfint to the bill. 'I'hat right honourable 
gentleman said, the money should be 
chargeable on the territoriid revenue of 
this Comji.any. Mr. O’lleilly and Mr. 
Sinclair weie to have their full claims sa¬ 
tisfied, with Indian interest, and all rea¬ 
sonable exi»enses. But let the Court mark 
this point, 'i'he opciiition of the bill was 
nut confined to Mr.O’ Ueillyand Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, but extended to all claims eontained 
in certaiiischedules,wliiehcomprised many 
names: thus sowing the seed, as it were 
for a crop of claimants. Therelore, in the 
committee, all these hardships shuuhl be 
pointed out as strongly and as clearly as 
possible, in the hope that the bill, if it 
succeed at all, would be gri ally modified. 
The inoni'y, it ajipcared, was to be levied 
on the territorial revenues of the Company. 
Was that just ? Certainly it was not; be¬ 
cause the Acts under which the registrar 
was appointed, were not for the benefit of 
the natives of Indiax as the honourable 
Chairman had truly stated—but for the 
protection of the rciiresentatives of Bri¬ 
tish subjects who died intestate in that 
country, whether those rciiresentatives 
resided there or here. I'he measure was 
wholly for the benefit of those persons; 
and the natives of India, who were to be 
taxed to meet this demand, derived no 
advantage whatever from the appointment 
of a registrar. But he would ask whe¬ 
ther there were no other interests which 
this bill went to affect ? If they examined 
the subject, they W'ould find that it in¬ 
volved a most awful precedent. 'I’liey 
would see that it went directly to super- 
•sede all those solemn appropriations of 


the territorial revenue of the Company 
which were denominated law by the 
I’harter of 181.1, the ii.'Jd Geo. HI. cap. 
l.io That was one of the most solemn 
compacts that ever took place between 
a community and its government. 'I'hat 
compact was agreed to after lung and 
serious delxite; it was right that they 
should look to all those interests which 
were to be protected by it; and then, 
to consider for what purpose that com¬ 
pact was to be violated. Now what sai<l 
the charter as to the appropriation of 
our territorial revenue ? It proceeded 
thus ; 

" And fie it further cnarted, that for and duriuK 
the continii.iiu'e of the jio'.si'bslon and govcrnineiil 
of llie said territoriid aciiiiiditions and rcvvmici. in 
the said I'nited Coiiitiiiny, the rents, revenues 
aiul|>roKts arisiiif; from tlic s.iid tcrntoiial .tci|ui- 
Mllons, after defiaying tiie cliarges and expense, 
of rolleetiiit; the same, sii.UI be applied and dis¬ 
posed of to anil for the uses .and purposes here¬ 
inafter expresseii, in the followiiif; order of )ire- 
ferenre, and to and for no other use and jiiirpose, 
or in any other in.iimer w1i.itsoever, any Art or 
Ai ts of Parliament now in force to tlie contrary 
notivi(list.iiidin(;.’' 

IIow, then, tverc the territorial reve¬ 
nues directed to lie ajiplied 'i 

" In tlie first place, In defraying all the charges 
and expenses of raising and m.iiiitaiiiin;; forces, as 
well ICuropean as natives." 

It was quite evident that if the Com¬ 
pany did not support an adequate force, 
tfiiit tfteir empire was at an end. 

" .Secondly, The payment of the interest ac- 
rruini; on tlic debts owiii;; or wliirh may be here- 
after incurred !iy the said ('’omp.'iny, in (he Kast- 
Indies, iiicludhig th.it proportion tliereof for 
which bills shall be demand d m Rnglaiid." 

This was to soeure tlie riglits of tliiiso 
who, .since 18 IS, might have been lending 
money on a conditional interest. 

“Thirdly, in defrayin); the iivil .and lom- 
inercial est.ihlis)mients of tfie said Company at 
their several setllements in India. 

“ Kourtlily, towards the 1u|iiiilation of the 
territorial delit of Uio said ('ompany." 

Now, could they suppose any iigrcc. 
incut more solemn, any purpose more 
just an wise, than this ? Tbeii he tusked, 
whether the bill now forced on them did 
not supersede these solemn oliligatiuii ? 
Whether .£10 or .£10,000 were appro- 
printed otherwise than was hero indicated, 
the danger of the iirecedeiit was the .same. 
Here, in eonseqiienec of the default ot 
tut otliecr, not appointed by the Coinpaiiy, 
the Directors were ealleti on to satisfy 
their demand out of the territoriid reve¬ 
nue of the Company, with Indian interest, 
mid all exfionscs. Although the present 
claim was for a sum of between £40,000 
and £50,000, still the Bill gave to many 
other persons a right to come in under 
the schedules A, B, C, &r. which con¬ 
tained a great number of names, and 
whose demands might be very extensive. 

11 appeared that these claims were not, 
from the manner in wliicli the clauses 
ran, to he made the subject ot litigation 
It was set fortli, that the sums stated in 
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these schedules should be paid without 
further inquiry or consideration. Tliey 
were, in the first place, to dci)osit in the 
treasury at ^Nfadras a sum suthcieiit to 
meet those claims, lioth ]>rincipal and 
interest, Haviiip; tlius pnte through the 
Hill, he had little farther to say, except, 
as a proprietor, to join his most earnest 
thanks, with the thunks of the great body 
of proprietors, to those gentleineti who 
had taken care of the interests of the 
Company, and to express his hope that 
they would continue to exert themselves 
for the purpose of rendering this bill ns 
little injurious as possible to those inte¬ 
rests. lie trusted that they would, as far 
as possible, endeavour to remove the 
sting which it at present contiiiiied. Per¬ 
haps he should move the thanks of the 
Court to the Court of Directors for so 
carefully watching over the general inte¬ 
rests of the Com|)auy, and also, at the 
same time, express a hope that they would 
continue their useful labours. 

Mr. Jtii/f’!/ said, he felt inclined to dis¬ 
sent from one theory of his learned friend. 
He could only say on this occasion, that 
when all the circumstances of the caso 
were so fully and projiei'ly described, as 
they had been by his learned friend, it 
w<iuld ])erhu[)s be bettor to hear than to 
lead. lie had not read (he ])iipers; and, 
therefore he, as an auditor, was deeply 
indebted to his learned triend for the clear 
and lucid statement he had made. This 
being the case, he was very glad that he 
did not prematurely or rashly address the 
Court on this occasion. One prinei|)lc 
he tliought was clear, with rosjiect to this 
question, and he would express his opi¬ 
nion unreservedly. He thought that those 
who had petitioned the Legislature on 
this subject laid a right to do so. It ap¬ 
peared that, from the intestacy of rela¬ 
tives, th<‘y were entitled to considerable 
sums of money, which should have been 
l aid by the registrar into the Company’s 
treasury, which he had not done, and the 
coiiscqiicnec was, that they were deprived 
of their projiorty. Now, he thought that 
they ought not tosulTcr,—that they ought 
not to be the victims of the indiscretion 
or the embezzlement of any public olliecr. 
The question tlien was, by whom were 
they to be paid? Therefore, he asked, 
who had the appointment to this office ? 
From the bill read by my learned friend 
it appeared that the individual was ap¬ 
pointed by the Judges, and not by the 
Company; tlie Judges, be it observed, 
being nominated by the Crown. Now 
he could see nothing more reasonable than 
this, that those who caused the evil, by 
not taking suHicient precaution, should 
be answerable for it- Let the Court matk 
the consequence if it were not so. Why, 
in that case, a careless man might ruin 
this great Company by placing rash and 
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improper oharainers in situations of ini- 
portunro. In this case, it whs monstrous 
to ask the Compaii}’ to pay this moiKW. 
Whatever miglit be the folly of Mr. 
Uieketts, wbateicr might be bis desire 
of fraud, be was no officer of the Com¬ 
pany, and it was must unjust to make 
them accountable lor bis malversutioii. 
His learned friend b.id toiicbed upon one 
very remarkable point- He (Mr. Itigby) 
had supposed that the Act of Parliaini'iit 
proviiled that the registrar should give 
due soeurity; but it iqipcarcd that the 
Act contained no such provision; iind 
his learned friend said, with reason, that 
the sums (iunoimting to CTtKI.lMK)) which 
passed through his liands, wore so very 
I.irge that the Legislature supposed tliatse- 
eiirify could not be proemcil. Wliat, then, 
ought to have been .lone ? Why, look to 
the sitiiiiiion of Aceountaut-gencral to the 
Court ot Cliiineery. lie had C3t),tKM),(HK) 
or .t*ll),l>fl0,0l)0 of money ill bis charge; 
but the Legislature had ])rovided such 
checks and guards, tbul, althougli he wa.H 
the keeper of that eiiurinuns simi, it W'as 
impossible for him to appropriate a single 
shilling of the iiioiicy. Surely, then, tlie 
same tiling niiglit bnve been iloiic, in the 
case of the ri'gistrar, by the Government 
of this country, especially as they retained 
the power and pittionagc connected with 
intlia. Ill times like these, when (lie 
must unjust proeoedings are adopted to 
prejudice the Conipany in the eyes ol the 
country, to render the Company, by this 
bill, liable to makegood losses o\cr which 
they bad no eoiitrul, was exceedingly mi- 
fiiir niul invidious. Must sincerely should 
he second whatever his learned tiiciid 
might propose, in order that the |>iil>lic 
of this country should be duly impn-ssed 
w’ith the deep injustice of this transaction. 
It was not merely the sum of .ftJD.tHM) 
that was involved in it, but, for anglii lie 
knew, sums to an immense amount, as 
well as princijiles of the Iiigiic'.t impor¬ 
tance. If they were to be made acconrit- 
jiblo in this way, by I’arliamcnt, who 
would be a mtinlwr of that t’ompaiiy or 
of any utlicr? He <lid trust, tliut the 
emimnit men, who now held official situa¬ 
tions ill this country, would not persevere 
ill ttiis measure. There was another 
point, which was originally thrown out 
by the bon. ('Iiairinnii, which deserved 
attention: namely, that tliis appointment 
was not instituted tor tlie benefit of those 
wlio would suffer by this bill, but lor the 
benefit of Kngli.sh subjects; iiiid, tbeiv- 
fore, the restitution should come from 
tills country. He lielicved that, accord¬ 
ing to the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, a great portion of them went, 
according to the last clause, to tlie sup¬ 
port of the government of India. Then, 
lie would ask, why the government of 
India could not indcniiiify those indivu 
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iliiaH from timt ftiml? Hr tlioiiBlit tliat 
those uiifortimatcsiilTen’rs should receive 
restitution from some source or other; 
and rather than their claims should {to 
unsatisfied, he would even si{trce that they 
should he relieved by the Cuinpany. i.et 
the {tovorniueiit of India pay the claim 
out of their portion of the territorial re¬ 
venue. That was, in his opinion, the 
justice of the case. Tie thought, most 
conscictitiously, that tlie Legislature were 
bound to take a more just and equitable 
view of this transaction than they ap¬ 
peared to have done. 

Air. R. Jackson said, by the charter of 
1793, a portion of the territorial revenues 
was appropriated in the way his hon. 
friend bad stated. But that was altered 
by the last charter, which, after enume¬ 
rating the four objects to which the terri¬ 
torial revenues were to be applied, went 
on to enact, that any surplus which re¬ 
mained might be applied “ to the liquida¬ 
tion of the bond debt at home, or to such 
other purposes as the Court of Directors, 
with the approbation of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
shall from time to time direct.” Tliey 
might easily conceive, however, that after 
those four great obligations were complied 
with, there would be very little surplus 
remaining. The Directors, he was sure, 
most deejdy sympathized, as he did, with 
the sufferers. They felt, that all persons 
having property of tlie sort now claimed, 
ought to have it secured somewhere; hut 
they could not cot,sent, contrary to all 
justice and principle, to pay, with interest, 
money which they had never received. 
ITie hon. and le:irned gentleman then 
moved the following resolution : 

“ That this Court approve tho steps taken 
“ hy the Court of Directors, and that they be 
" requested to watch the progress of the bill, and 
•* to adopt such further nicahures as may apjicaT 
•• to them proper and expeilirnt for the protection 
“ of the Company’s interests." 

Mr. Twining said, it was a very consi¬ 
derable time since any question of such 
importance ns tliat now before the ]iro- 
prietors had been submitted to the court. 
It involved a question of great importance, 
and was surrounded with very consider¬ 
able difficulties; and, therefore, he could 
not bring himself to give a silent vote 
when thanks were proposed to be given 
to the Court of Directors for the watcli- 
fuliicss and care witJi which they had 
guarded tlic interests of the Corajiany. 
'J'Jic case appeared to him to be a very 
extraordinary one; for if lie understood 
rightly the words reported to have been 
used by the gentleman who moved the 
bill, he seemed to think that this body 
was not, in justice, liable to the demand 
which would be entailed on it by the very 
measure which lie called for. Pcrhap.s 
those who favoured the bill, would ratlier 
put their hands into the pockets of tlie 


Company than of the public; and if the 
demand were defined and limited, perhaps 
it wouUl not be of much importance. 
But when they came to consider the suli- 
jeet seriouhly, it became a question of the 
utmost importance. Let the court look 
to what the Conqiany would be ex|>oscd 
if a precedent were established, whereby 
they might be called on to pay for all the 
frauds and delinquencies of w'hich indivi¬ 
duals, who were not under their control, 
might, from time to time, be miilty in 
India. He hoped he uras not asking any 
improper question, but he wished to know 
what regulations were in force when the 
individual, whose delinquencies gave rise 
to this bill, was appointed registrar, and 
by whom he was appointed ? It appeared 
from the Act of Parliament, that powers 
were granted under it, ” by virtue of 
which such registrar shall administer to, 
and collect the assets of persons dying 
intestate, and shall regularly account for 
the same, in like manner as in cases 
where assets are jdaced under the equi¬ 
table jurisdiction of this court.” The 
Act of Parliament, therefore, considered 
the office of registrar as a situation of im¬ 
portance ; and that being so, he su])]>osed 
iliat certain regulations were frained for 
the guidance of his conduct. He should 
be glad to know whether any sui’h regu¬ 
lations were framed, and what was their 
nature. He would also ask whether, 
after these improper actions of the regi¬ 
strar were known, any new regulations of 
a more strict character were drawn up, 
and by whom they were promulgated. If 
the original regulations u’erc insufficient, 
and were drawn up by the Company, that 
circumstance would be apt to excite a 
strong feeling against the Conqiaiiy; but 
if they were drawn up without the know¬ 
ledge of the Company, that fact would 
tend to strengthen their case. There were 
many curious points which still remained 
for discussion, with respect to this trans¬ 
action, and he scarcely knew to which of 
them to attach the greatest importance. 
If the Company were called on to pay 
Indian interest on the.se demands, he 
tliought it would be very unjust. 

The Chairman said, the question was 
certainly of very great importance. Gil¬ 
bert llickctts was appointed by the judges. 
As Ricketts was the judges’ sen’ant, it 
was not obligator}', nor was it tho duty of 
the Company to frame any regulation for 
his guidance. When the attciition of Sir 
Rdimmd Stanley was calk’d to the extra¬ 
vagant mode of life of Mr. Rickett.s, the 
Supreme Court entertained a propcosition 
for adopting new regulations, providing 
for the safe custody of the assets of 
dcccu.scd Briti<th subjects which might 
come into the hands of the registrar, and 
soon after Mr. Ricketts died. He did 
not believe that any blame could be 
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attached to the judges of that day. As Sir support of the pro^o.-ilion of his loariu’il 
Edmund Stanley’s name had hivii men- friend, 

tioncd, he might state, in cunfirmation of Sir. Tnmt said, lu; did not mean to (»p- 
his view of the c.ise, tliat Sir Etlmimd de- pose tlie reasoning of lii.s learned friend 
flared tliat the Company were not in any on tlie otlier side of the eourt, as to tlie 
manner instruinentiil to the appointment jiroiiriety of vtiting (hanks to the Com t of 
of the registrar, or were at all a<‘countable Directors for what they had done; but he 
for any part of the.se transiictions- did not eoneur in what his learned friend 

Mr. Twining said he was glad that the had slated as to the neees.sity of oj)posing 
question which he had taken the liberty this bill in the IIuii<.e of ('ominous. He, 
of propounding had been so satisfactorily aiul several of his friends in that house, 
answered to the Court. It wa-s a satis- had acted on another opinion, and he 
faction, if tlie Company were not able to would state the grounds on which he dif- 
carry their point, that the case should at fered from his learned friend- The lion, 
all events be placed before the ])ublic in its Chairinaii had said, in opening the qiies- 
true light, and should be generally known tioii, that this measure was most unjust 
as not, in the smallest degree tarnisliing towards the East-India Company. If 
the honourable character of the East-In- he had thought so, he certainly would nut 
dia Company. It would be now seen have acted as he had done, b’or his own 
tliat the Company did not wish to evade part, he did not conceive that the decision 
a doubtful liability—but merely resisted ii was unjust. It was admitted, by the bon. 
liability which evidently ought not to fall member for Kirkcudbright, both here and 
on them. He, for one, heartily thanked the elsewhere, that the persons claiming 
Court of Directors for their straight-for- ought to be compensated somehow or 
ward conduct on this occasion. They had other. Now he could see no fund 
pleaded for the interest of the Company whatever,—he could ]>crccive no ineaiis 
with all the power which they possessed, whivtever which could be applied to thi.s 
But perliaps they would act with pru- purpose, except the revenues of India, 
deuce by giving way, to a certain degree. It had been asserted by the learned gent, 
when they foutul that their efforts were opposite, u ho spoke with so much ability 
not successful. It was important, at all in the House of Commons, that it would 
times, that n good understanding should be unjust to make this deniaiid, because 
subsist between the l.egi.slatnre and the the registrar was appointed exclusively for 
Company—but it was particularly so at the beiiciit of British subjects and not of 
the present nioincnt. He hoped, how- natives. He, however, could not admit 
ever, that the case would be taken up and that argument, for, in looking over the 
reviewed by the House of Commons, schedule he saw the names of siwernl iia- 
cspecially those parts of the measure wdiich ti ves. Therefore, he must be allowed to 
provided for the expenses of the complain- say, that in some nicasure the natives of 
ing parties, and which recognized tlic India had a direct interest in the oDice. 
formidable charge of Indian interest. If He therefore argued, that the natives of 
such charges w'crc nut established bylaw, India might be called on for a just and 
then they must look upon them as cma- equitable demand, coming out ut the fund 
nating from a principle of kindness and of tlie general government of that coini- 
considcration towards these unfortunate try. What, lie asked, would become of 
people; and he thought that the govern- those suffering ])euiiie who appeared at 
ment having charged the principal on the bar of the House of Cdininoii.s, and in 
the territorial revenue of the Company, that house too, he believed, if they were 
ought to take on itself the onus of defray- to be told, that in no case w'as any dis¬ 
ing whatever interest and expenses might bursement or payment to be made fiuin 
attaclitotlie cause—especiallyas theirowm those revenues, except where the natives 
othcers did not appear to have acted with had a positive interest. Such a principle 
sufficient care and caution in this business, wouhl, he believed, reduce their expenses 
He was sorry that the Indian revenue very much, both here and abroad. If it 
should be appropriated to a purpose that were acted on, the next room w’ould not 
was never bchire thought of; but he hoped be so brilliantly ornamented; lor he would 
that the interest and the e.xporises would say, he diil nut suppose that the natives of 
be borne by the government, and that the India were much interested in the splen- 
Company would not be called on to sup- did decorations which were to be seen 
ply the whole. After the very luminous there. In short, if the principle were 
speech of his learned friend, it waa uniic- carried to its full extent, they would be 
ccssary for him to trespass further on the compelled to confine themselves to absu- 
time of the court; but as this was a very lute necessaries. This case, applying as 
important subject, in the discussions on it did to persons of honesty and honour, 
which the Court of Directors had mani- came before them \\ ith peculiar claims for 
fested great zeal as well as temper, lie consideration, and eould not be met by 
would give his vote with great pleasure in the assertion of a general principle. Now, 
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coining to this conclusion, that the pre¬ 
sent \vas an equitable, fair, und honest 
clain, tliere certainly was no source out 
of which it could be paid, except the East- 
India Company’s funds. This might be 
called an anomalous case—but was not 
the whole system of the Company an 
anomaly? It was an anomaly that they, 
sitting there, and twenty-four gentlemen 
sitting in the next room, should govern 
100,000,000 of subjects. That was tlic 
most astonishing of all anomalies. When 
the Earl of Macclesfield was Chancellor, 
the Masters in Chancery, by their impro¬ 
per conduct, caused a very great loss to 
the suitors in that court. A bill was 
passed to ideinnify those suitors. The 
money was not taken out of the Exche¬ 
quer—but a tax was laid on the suitors in 
the Court of Chancery. That tax was 
described in Parliament as being unjust— 
and he thought it was. It would have 
been much better, in his opinion, if the 
funds had lioen taken from the Exchequer, 
as he now wished to take them for this 
]>urposc, out of the Exchequer of the 
(’oinpany. lie was one of the members 
of the Commons’ Committee to whom 
this question was referred. He gave the 
.subject the best attention in his power; 
now, certainly he would not knowingly do 
an injustice to the body to which he 
belonged—and not run the risk of losing 
his dividend; but having given his full 
and earnest attention to this case, he 
hoped the court would bo good enough 
to do him the justice to believe that he 
had acted conscientiously in adopting a 
different conculsion from that to which 
tlic Directors had come. He should be 
glad to hear any argument that was cal¬ 
culated to change his o]iinion; but he 
thought that compensation ought to be 
ullowed, and from that fund—(indeed 
there was no other)—which was pointed 
out in the bill. 

General Thornton said he was sur- 

I iriscd at the speech of the hon. gent, who 
lail just addressed the court, and which 
bore very weakly on the subject; on 
the other hand, the arguments of his 
learned friend were so strong and conclu¬ 
sive, tliat no answer could be given to 
them. He thought that this was the 
most unjust proceeding that the history 
of parliament affonled. Tlie hon. mem¬ 
ber who spoke last, said that these claims 
ought to be paid out of the territorial 
revenues of the Company; but he had 
not given a single reason for doing so. 
'I'lie hon. gent, had nut been able to 
adduce one; and he should be very glad 
to hear any tolerable reason in support of 
this bill. The hon. gent, who spoke 
third in this discussion, wished the Court 
of Directors to give way on tiiis occasion. 
This was strange advice; because, if the 


measure w’crc wrong, as he thought it 
was, most assuredly they ought not to 
give way. He tliouglit that those people 
were to be pitied, and ought to be re- 
dres.sed—not from tlic funds of the Com¬ 
pany, but from the funds of the country. 
He could not think that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer supported the principle 
of the bill farther than tliat he wished 
those unfortunate parties to be paid that 
which was owed to them ; and he hoped 
that, ill the committee, the Ciianccllor of 
the Exchequer would move that restitu¬ 
tion should come out of the funds of the 
country, .and not from those of the Com¬ 
pany. That honourable character, who 
had heretofore, he believed, always acted 
on a very fair and equitable principle, 
ivould, in his opinion, considerably impair 
that character, if he attempted to force 
this bill through the house. He hoped 
that every effort would be made to defeat 
the bill, unless it was altered, and the 
funds of the country, instead of the Com¬ 
pany, were made amenable for the losses 
whicli liad been sustained' So unjust a 
bill certainly ought not to pass. He con¬ 
ceived tliat it would be a disgrace to par¬ 
liament if it were agreed to. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, there was no doubt 
that Mr. llicketts was the receiver of the 
money und died insolvent, and, in point 
of justice, there could be as little doubt 
but that tlio parties ought to be reim¬ 
bursed. Now he wished to inquire, whe¬ 
ther he understood tlie hon. Chairman to 
say, that some measures had been adopt¬ 
ed, to prevent, so far as human under¬ 
standing could prevent, such defalcations 
in future ? 

Tlie Chairman said that tlie system, of 
course, had received due attention. 

Mr. N. Dixon hoped lie woiihl not be 
considered impertinent if he threw out .an 
observation or two. He was inclined to 
look at this ([ucstion in a more important 
and extensive point of view than any in 
which it had yet been considered, it 
had been laid down as an undeniable 
position, that the complaining parties 
should be reimbursed; but tlic dithculty 
was, as to what funds they were to be 
paid out of. Let the court look to the 
situation in which the Company was at 
present placed; and let tlicm consider 
how little chance there was that the pub¬ 
lic purse of this country would be charged, 
by those who were in power, with the 
payment of defalcations that had arisen in 
India. He would ask, whether there was 
any reasonable chance of success in mak¬ 
ing such an application. He thought 
that the Company should avoid, at the 
present time, as much as jiossiblc, the 
ni.aking more enemies than were now in 
arms against them. I'erliaps, therefore, 
it would be better to pay the money at 
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oiioc; for he thought that it was a very 
forlorn ho|)c_ indeed, to npiily to the 
country. TJiis sort of language might he, 
and doubtless was, very uu|iopular in tliat 
court; but still he thought that it would 
be prudent to pay this money out of the 
territorial revenues. 

Gencml Thornton. — The Committee 
recommend “ the jrropricty of providing 
for siudi compensation out of those public 
funds which the house might deem most 
appropriate to the purpose.” The terri¬ 
torial revenue is not mentioned. 

Mr. Cnrruthers wished shortly to ad- 
drc.ss the court. In his opinion, what¬ 
ever was right, or just, or correct, ought 
to he supported and cMiricd without look¬ 
ing to the rpicstion of mere ex])edieney. 
All individuals, within this court and 
without tho.se walls, must agree in saying, 
that tile ease of the complainants is an 
exceedingly hard one. lie agreetl with 
his lion, friend on the other side of the 
court, that in all ipiestions of this nature, 
where jiersons whose friends have died in 
a state of intestacy, have suffereil by the 
insolvency of a jiuhlic otlicer, the parties 
ought to have restitution, lint the great 
ijuestion was, having disposed of the 
]irinciple, “ Who is to bear the loss ?” 
In my opinion, all the aiY^umeiits that 
had been used fell far short ol jiroving 
that the t'ompany should he the sufferers. 
'I'liey could nut put aside all that had 
jiassed in India, because that was most 
material to the case, inasniiich as the 
great point was, in eoining to a decision 
on acii.se of this kind, to know who had 
Jippointcd the defaulting officer. As to 
what peoiilc out of doors might say or 
think, with tlmt the (piestion had nothi ig 
to do. It ought to he decided on it.s own 
merits. 

Mr. Tran/, —What I say is, that the 
Company iire sulistantivcly the sovereigns^ 
of India, iiiid ought, therefore, to be rc- 
sjiotisihle in a case of this kind—an acci¬ 
dent, if you please. 

The motion was then agreed to unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman.—It having pleased yon 
to agree to this motion, it becomes my 
duty, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, to express our grateful thanks; 
and to a.ssure you that we will endeavour 
to maintiiin the rights of the Company, in 
strict accordance with the principles of 
honour and justice. ( Jlenr !) 

EAS'C-INOIA iugah duties. 

The Chairman said, he had now to 
state, that there was at present liefore 
Parliament another subject ot a different 
nature, hut which had much occupied 
their attention on former occasions—he 
alluded to the duties on East-lnd'ia sugar. 


The court must ho aware that the exist¬ 
ing law inijioscd a duty on Mauritius and 
West-India sugar of jt’l.T.v. per ewt., 
and a duty on East-India sugar of I.. ITs. 
per cwt. The Chancellor of the Mxche- 
quer had recently introduced a serie.s of 
resolutions into the House of t'ommons, 
to the effect, that the duties should be 
]myablo on a scale, variable, according to 
the price, with respiet to W'est-lndia nnd 
Mauritius sugars. 'I'lie duty «mi these 
sugars commenced at 'ils., and went 
down ns low as !itl.v.; but stdl keeping up 
the^ duty of ,‘i7v. on Eust-fiaha sugar. 
This subject underwent a great <leal of 
ennsideration, ns gentlemen must be 
aw.ire; and imieh nttentinii would un¬ 
doubtedly be paid to it hereafter. It was 
felt to be a very great hardsbi)), tlmt so 
large a duty ns 37s. should be paid on I '.asi- 
liidia .sugars, when the highest duty on 
West-India and Mauritius sugars was only 
27s., and that gradually reduced, tdl lor 
some sorts of sugar the duty was oidy 
There was thus a duty of 10.s. more on East. 
India sugar than there was on the best 
West-India sugar, and 17s. more as eom- 
jiared with the worst. This was veiy 
unfair. It was, in tiict, .m additional tax 
on East-India sugar. He and other gen¬ 
tlemen would endeavour to shew' the 
injusticR of such a proceeding 'I'lie 
proprietors would make what remark they 
pleased on the siihjeet—he had only dis¬ 
charged his duty in mentioning it. The 
papers wcie now ready for the insjieidiun 
of the ]iropiietors. 

Mr. Trout said, hi* hud carefully attend¬ 
ed to the debate on this fpiestioti, and he 
had studiously eonsidered those interests, 
w hicl. it was jiroposed by the Chancellor 
ot the E.xchc<pier to benefit at a future 
jieriod. He looked upon this to be a 
question of very gnsit importanee, and 
some years ago he believed that it hud 
been ably urgried in that court. In his 
opinion, the court ought to he a little 
more alive to the subject than it at pre¬ 
sent appeared to be. He saw some 
fiieuds near him who were interested in 
the trade of India, nnd he w.is surprised 
that they had not stood up to state their 
o]'inion. They ought to ilo so, lewt it 
might be sujiposcd that they were con¬ 
tented with the proposition which had 
been made. He thought that the resolu¬ 
tions of the lion, member fur Invcriu's- 
sbire (Mr. C. Grant) were far preferable. 
He felt that the rights of the natives of 
India were very considenibly involved in 
this (question ; and he luqied that it would 
be narrowly ivatched. He would watch 
it elsewhere; but he wished that some 
gentlemen near him would fortify his sen¬ 
timents by stating the opinion which they 
cntertaiiK'd on the subject. 

Mr. Wfcilinfi thankctl the hon. Chair¬ 
man fur having brought the subject under 
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the consideration of tlic Court, Biiti 
tliough he was quite alive to the ques¬ 
tion, he felt it iinnecessjiry to take up 
in licit of the time of the Court iqiuii it. 
This, however, lie would say, that the 
Proprietors were greatly indebted to the 
Court of Directors for the vigilance with 
which they had attended to the subject, 
and he should be happy to originate or 
concur in the expression of the wishes of 
the Court, that they would continue their 
unremitting attention to it- The thanks 
of the Court were most justly due to 
them for the promptitude and zeal tiicy 
had already shewn. The interests of 
India and of England were inseparably 
united. It was a bond, in the continu¬ 
ance of which they were all concerned; 
and therefore he hoped tliat every effort 
would be miulc, by which the happiness 
of their Indian empire might be more 
strongly cemented, and India be placed in 
such a prosperous situation that she 
would long continue to be a pride and a 
blessing to this country. It would ap¬ 
pear, from this new scale, that the inten¬ 
tion was to benefit the West Indian in¬ 
terest, and to depress the other. Now, 
he had heard that if the duty on West 
India sugar were reduced, there was an 
inclination also to reduce the duty on 
East India sugar. He did not state this 
from authority—but he had heard it. He 
knew not what Government intended to 
do, but he was willing to believe that they 
w’ould be actuated by a sense of equal jus¬ 
tice, and if any relief were given to the 
one, that it would be proportiunably ex¬ 
tended to the other. It ought nut to be 
forgotten, that India constantly poured 
her wealth into the lap of Great Ilritain, 
without costing the country a farthing;— 
surely, then, she should not lie treated 
worse than the West-Indies, which were 
supported by us, and the charges of whose 
protection were a dniin on the country, 
while India was a source of strength and 
]irofit to her. 

Mr. S. Dixon. — Had not the bon. 
Frojirietor better reserve such observa¬ 
tions for some other and fitter period? 
1 think, while he defends the East-Indies, 
it is quite unnecessary that he should 
make an attack on the West-Indies. 

Mr. Weedintf. — Knowing that the 
hon. proprietor has been long connected 
with the West-Indies, I do nut wonder 
that he feels warmly on the subject. But 
1 have spoken ab a inaiiliaviiignio personal 
interest in the question. I s[icak on a 
point of general interest; and I think 
that, as India has liceii highly beneficial 
to England, that some fair return ought, 
in justice, to be made. The hon. I*ro- 
prictor then moved a vote of thanks to the 
Court of Directors for the attention which 
they had paid to the sugar qiic.stion in 
I’ailiaaicnt, expressing a desire that 


they would continue to pursue the sumo 
course, and endeavour to obtain a reduc¬ 
tion of duty on East-India sugar. 

Mr. Poynder seconded the motion. 

Mr- Pit'hi/ said, he wished it could bo 
indelibly impressed on the minds of every 
one that the interests of commerce and of 
agriculture, of the East-Indies and of the 
West-Indies, were intimately connected 
together, and that an undue preference 
to one class was injurious to the rest. 
Uival and clashing interests amongst peo- 
)ile of the same empire always produced 
injury. What the hon Chairman hud 
stated was very plain. There was in the 
scale of sugar duties, between 20s. and 
37s. and 27s. and 37s., a very great dis¬ 
proportion. The interests of this country, 
he conceived, were best promoted by 
those measures which gave great ]>ro- 
minence to our arts and industry—and, 
on the other hand, measures which cramp¬ 
ed industry and ciiterprize were to be 
strongly deprecated. They well knew 
how far the industry of India had been 
encroached ujion, of late years, by the arts 
of tliis country. The East-Indians had 
been the workers of muslins, and the ma¬ 
nufacturers of different articles, in the 
formation of which wc had rivalled and 
eclipsed them. This was honourable t o 
us; but how did it affect them ? Let the 
universal philanthropist consider this sub¬ 
ject;—when he did, and saw the number 
of families who were brought to ruin by 
that enterprizing industry which was the 
basis of the jirospcrily of this country, he 
would say, that, instead of grinding down 
the natives of India still more, we ought 
to give the greatest encouragement to 
whatever manufacture they may have still 
left. Why not allow the importation of 
their sugar, on a fair principle ? Sugar, 
which was formerly a luxury, was now 
described in the House of Commons as a 
necessary of life, and it would be for the 
benefit of both countries if it were more 
freely im))orted from India. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that whnt he and 
his friends had done was dictated entirely 
by a sense of duty, unconnected with any 
feeling of interest; and therefore he 
should be extremely sorry if thanks were 
voted to them and him which were at all 
calculated to lead to u different conclusion. 
In that resjiect, therefore, he trusted that 
the motion would be amended. He wish¬ 
ed to be perfectly understood; any motion 
of thanks in that Court must be gratifying 
—but tliis motion, as it met his car, 
seemed to contain a species of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Weeding said, the motion was 
founded on what he had seen in the pub¬ 
lic papers. He only solicited all those 
who were acquainted with the interests 
of India and of England, and who must 
know that they were intimately combined, 
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to use their best efforts to secure justice 
for both. 

_ Mr. Poynder, as Seconder of the mo. 
tioii, wished to say, that it was impossible 
for that Court to be ignorant of wliat tliose 
gentlemen had done. He hoped the hon. 
Director would allow tlie Proprietors to 
vote those thanks, which he and his co]. 
leagues deserved in their own way: giv¬ 
ing them, at the same time, credit for tlie 
most high, hononrable, and disinterested 
feeling. 

Mr. i? Jackson said, they were not in 
the habit of imposing instructions on their 
Directors. Under extraordinary circura- 
stiinces, the Directors consulted them as 
brethren, and asked their advice—and 
they were in the habit of imparting it; but 
beyond that, he had no recollection of 
giving them instruction. With respect to 
the subject which the hon. Chairman hail 
brought forward, some gentlemen mu.st 
recollect, that many years have elapsed 
since this question of sugar was deluUcd in 
a most crowded court; and many attempts 
were made to procure something like an 
equalization between Eastand West-Iiidia 
sugar. At length, after years of discus, 
sion, a difference of 10s was the esta¬ 
blished ]>roportiori; and, he believed, that 
that proportion of lOs. had continued up to 
the present time, lie now learned from 
the Ciiuirinan, that while the duty on 
Wcst-liulia sugar tluctiiated according to 
the value, from 27s. to 80$. the duty on 
Ka.sl-liidia sugar was still coiitiiiucd at 
.‘17s. Certainly the difference between 
37s. and 20s. was very considerable, view¬ 
ing it as a question of pounds shillings 
and pence. But he disclaimed entering 
into the subject with such cold feelings — 
and he was happy to hear the hon. mem¬ 
ber fur Dover express his surprise that 
the subject had not excited greater inte¬ 
rest. The string which the hon. member 
for Dover had struck, excited, in every 
part of the Court, responsive feelings— 
and his hon. and learned friend near him, 
in consequence, toiieiied upon some points 
that were w'cll worthy of serious attention. 
The question was not whether the East- 
Indies or the Wc.st-Indies suffered by the 
imposition ot certain duties on sugar. 
That was hut a confined |)oint—and their 
observation ought to be carried much far¬ 
ther. They ought to look back for a few 
years, and to mark what the state of the 
natives of 1 ndia was then, and what it is 
now. They ought to think of the mil¬ 
lions of siiiijcLLS in our Asiatic empire, 
who were amenable lo our laws—and 
whom, if they offended against those laws, 
we put to death—they ought to think, 
and to think seriously, how much this act 
or that act abstracted from the means of 
sustenance amongst these people. We 
ought to reflect that we have set adrift 
their looms, and undermined their inanvu- 


facturcs. If, then, one means of employ¬ 
ing this great moss of subjects liad been 
withdrawn from them, and if every addi¬ 
tional duty placed on any commodity 
which tlicy possessed, tended to make the 
situation of the people still worse, what 
became their duty? Why they were 
bound, by every tie, to stretch forth the 
hand of protection to the natives of India. 
That was what they ought to look to, in 
the most extensive point of view, and not 
to a few shillings this way or that way. 
Their great object ought to be the suste¬ 
nance, the niiiintcnance, the jirotcction of 
the natives of India. That spirit had ex¬ 
isted amongst them for many years, and 
he was satisiied that it still unimnted them. 
Thus invoked, he hoped that they would 
one and all, make every effort for the wel¬ 
fare of their native subjects. 

The motion was again read. 

The Chairman saiil, he thought, ns yet, 
nothing had been done to deserve this 
mark of approbation. The proceeding, 
with respect to the sugar diitic.s, was only 
ill limine—a mere proceeding in a com¬ 
mittee of ways and means. The scale ol 
duties must hereafter be submitted to the 
IIou.se, when every mcniber would he at 
liberty to state his ojiiiiioii on it. If, theie- 
forc, the (‘oint was .satisfied with what 
had been done, that was all that hi.s col¬ 
leagues and hiinselt wished. II, contrary to 
his hope, the measure priK'ccdcil, the in¬ 
struction of the Proprietors iniglit be em¬ 
bodied in a petition. Much as he re.spcet- 
cd the thanks of that Court, lie hoped the 
lion, mover and seconder would allow this 
vote to be modified. It would still nicet 
the object they had in view, and stimulate 
the Directors to further exertions. He 
should be very sorry to think that this was 
treated a-s an East-Iiidia Company ques¬ 
tion, or a West-India question. They 
ought never lo forget that they were all 
subjects oi Great Britain, and it was their 
duty to support the general .system. He 
thought the Wcst-Iiidia interest was de¬ 
serving ot ]>rutertiuii; and he Imped that 
no other sentiinent would ever come from 
behind that bar. 

The motion of tluinks was then put in 
this form— 

'* Tliat this Court arc s.Wl<ific<l tliat llie IntcrnsU 
“ of India, wliii'hiire insriviialitu from thosuof the 
•• K,iAt-lndi.i (,'(>ni)>.iny, will cont nine to rweivo at 
" the h.inds of the i iiti>L' llody their licst sup- 
'• port; and th.it with referenre lo the subject now 
" uefiirc Varli.iim-nt reUtive to dulUs on siii;ar, 
•' the t'liiirt of IlircctoTS he rei|,ie!>le<l to endea- 
" vuur to oliuin, by sucli steps ns they shnil .see 
" Ut. .m ci|u;di/.iti<m of the duties to lie rhargetl 
"on West-liidin .mid K.ist India sui;ar; and if 
" Ihst should IH' iiiiprni'tknhle, to endeavour to 
“obtain a ndalu i* rc'liii li in m the ntc of duty 
"upon I';a.st-Ind!a siiKar, on the I'r^duated scale 
" proposed liy the I'himri'llor of the Kxche(|uer 
" on the :21st'instant, should that measure be per- 
" severed in." 

Carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Pojindiir gave notice that he would 
at the next quarterly general court, move 
tin- liillinving resolution : — 

'' Tliat this Court, taking into consideration the 
“ direit encouragement afTorded to idolatry, and 
•• also to the licentiousness and bloodshed con- 
" nciled with idolatrous oteervanres, by the col- 
“ lection of tribute from the worshippers and pil- 


[JOLY, 

grlmsatthe temple of Juggernaut, Gya, Alla- 
nalxid, and elsewhere, both for the repair of 
those temples, and the maintenance of their 
priests and attendants—Recommends to the 
Honourable Couri of Directors to take such 
measures as may have tha effect of immeiUatcly 
directing the attention of the Indian (iovern> 
ment to tills subject, and of eventually r^ov. 
Ing such a reproach from a Christian empire.” 

Adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

IIuusR OF Commons, May 27th- 

Finanersof Ceylon.—Mr. Stuart moved 
fur a select committee to inquire into the 
revenue mid expenditure of Ceylon. He 
stated that the total colonial debt in De¬ 
cember, 1824, amounted to 4G.‘1,2()1/ — 
that thero was a sinking fund of 176,00<U, 
which had been altogether disposed of for 
other purposes—and that the debt, in 
182fi, had irierca.sed to 191,OfK)/. The en¬ 
tire system of management of tliis island 
demanded inquiry. When Ceylon came 
into our hands, its expenditure, under the 
Du tell, was but 1G,0(X)/. per annum ; in 
1825, the cost of the eivil cstahlishmcnts 
(including a salary of 10,000/. a year to 
the Governor) alone amounted to up- 
wards of 111,000/. And this, and the debt 
of half a million, and an cxjieiiditiirc an¬ 
nually exceeding tlie revenue of 100,0(X)/., 
were all owing to the monopoly hy the 
colonial government of all the coinmerec 
of the island. That monojioly was even 
more strict and ojipressive than that cn- 
joyed by the East India Company, parti¬ 
cularly so far as the growth and sale of 
cinnamon, the staple produce of the 
island, were concerned. The whole ex¬ 
ports of Ceylon were in the hands of the 
Government; and on the imports they 
levied duties which prevented their ex¬ 
tensive consumption. For example, they 
levied 9 percent, more on woollen, 6 per 
cent, more on cotton, and 8 jier cent, 
more on iron ware, than the rate at Bengal 
or Madras. 

Sir G. Murray admitted the expense of 
the present odmiiiistnition of the colonics, 
but pledged himself to reduce it on every 
occasion. He had at that very moment 
measures in operation to eifeet such re- 
diietiuns, and should therefore oppose the 
jireseiit motion as uiiiieccssury. 

The motion was negatived on a divi.sion. 

June 19. 

Registrar of Madras .Ot//.—Counsel 
were beard against this Dill, on behalf of 
the East India Company. 

Sir James Mackintosh contended that 
the Government was morally bound to 
make good the losses occasioned by the 


misconduct of its officer*, from whom the 
Legislature had omitted to direct secu¬ 
rity to be taken. He did not care out of 
what fund the compensation was iftadc : 
and os the Legislature had made the ter¬ 
ritorial revenue of India the fund out of 
which the expcnccs of administering jus¬ 
tice in that country were defrayed, he had 
selected tlint. 

IVIr. Fergusson resisted the claim made 
on the people of India. He denied that 
the territorial revenue of India ought to 
he subject to a loss which was occasioned 
by the enactments of the English Parlia¬ 
ment. He must oppose a proposition 
which tended to defraud those creditors of 
the India Company who had lent their 
money on the security of the territorial re¬ 
venue, a revenue at present inadequate to 
its purposes. 

Colonel Lushington said that Iiis oppo¬ 
sition to the bill did not arise from any 
want of consideration for tlie sufferers by 
the malversation of Mr. Ricketts; but he 
tliought it hard that the Company should 
be saddled with a loss occasioned by an 
officer witli whose appointment they hail 
nothing to do, and over whom they did 
not po.sses5 the least authority or control. 
He moreover thought the House not in 
a position to judge of the precise merits 
of the case, as their order for a return of 
the regulations and orders issued by the 
Supreme Court previous and subsequent 
to the decease of Mr. Ricketts, had been 
most impcifcctly complied with. Many 
orders and regulations made hy the Su- 
jircinc Court, subsequent to tlie death of 
Mr. llickstts, and all connected most ma¬ 
terially \\ ith the subject now under dis¬ 
cussion, were never laid before the Select 
Committee, and without which they 
could not come to a right understanding 
of the subject, and which might have 
led them to a very different opinion. 
He (Col. L.) would shortly allude to those 
orders, taken from a Madms almanack he 
held in his hand. They were as follows: 
“ 3«1 Term, 1819. That John Shaw, 
Esq. the present Registrar, do forthwith 
deposit in the Company's Treasury, with 
the privity of the Accountant-General, 
the sum of 1,73,578 star pagodas, being 
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the iiiiicjii'it of i)u' sovci.tl sums ol luiiiu’y, 
iMUuls, :ui<l other securities, stated by 
him to be in his hands bclnngiiift to the 
<*.states of sevend deceased |>crsoiis,”— 
Vacation alter Foiirtli Term, 1810: 
“ Ordered. Tliat Patrick Clesthorn. Esq. 
he ajiiiointed J{ '>ristrnr of the Supreme 
C-oiirt, upon his cntoiiiii; into .a bond, 
with two or more Millicieiit securities, in 
the sum of one l.ie of pni'odits, condi¬ 
tioned for his (Inly ninl laithfnily account- 
in<t for all sums ot money, anil all estates 
of deceased persons, which shall be com¬ 
mitted to his care as rcftistrar.”—There 
was also another rcftiilatioii, ordered at 
the same time, which concludes thus, 
and to which he bested the particular 
.attention of the lIoii.se: *• And that 
th.'it pirt of the C8th rule, whereby the 
Regi.strar had an o|ition of invcstiii}; the 
same,’’ ftliiit is, the money and proceeds 
of estates of deceased persons,) *‘in the 
securities therein mentioned, and holdiiif' 
the same with interest in his own hands. 


were entitled to commi.scr.dion, bur 
could not imderstiuid on what jiretei-ee 
the peo])le ot India were to he tii\ed for 
tlieir relief. He tlionjtht that orit;iiial'y 
llierc had heen some neglect on the pait 
of the Judges. 

The ChtnwfUor of tir Krchiyin'r said, 
ho was eleaily comiiieeil that llicpaity 
fiom nliich the coni)icn-atioii should 
eonie nas the Indian Ciovernment, hc- 
c.iiisc, men 11 - a matter of account, such 
a hu:n should he charged to the Icintoriat 
revenue, lie did nut believe there w:is 
any bliiine to be imputed to the t'om- 
pany. 

Thu bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on the U.'itli. 

MISCEl.L \NKOrS. 

DUMisr. or Tin: enowN. 

His late Majesty, George IV. departed 
this life, after a long and paiiilul illness, at 
a quarter past .S o'cloek, on the morning 


shall be and is hereby rescinded.”—He 
did not wish to throw hlnine upon any 
one; but he must .say that, when he 
found the Judges of the Supreme Court 
under the necessity of rescinding the 
former regulation of the Court, as most 
inetlicieiit, and indeed some of those 
regulations seemed to him of a nature 
to give faeility to malversation on the 
jiart of the Registrar were he so ineliticd, 
he could not hut deiqily regret, th.it sceu- 
rity had not heen taken long before it was. 
It was wry much to the credit of the 
Judges that framed the new regulations, 
that meiy thing had heen done by them 
to prevent a leeiirrciice of the evil; and 
still he could nut see the justiec of making 
the East India Company iiiisvvcrahle for 
the coiidiict of the Registrar. Tic agreed 
that some compen.satioii should be made 
to the hiilferers; but he did not eon.sider 
the proper source fur th.it compensation 
was the ti'rritorial revenue of the East- 
Iiidiii ('ompaiiy. lie thought some other 
mode might be adopted, and he should 
liiive no objeetioii to a tax on law pro- 
<■celli^lgs in the Supreme Courts in India, 
to fnrnisli the means of relief jiraycd for 
by the jietirioiicrs. 

Mr. \Vi/nn s.iid, he had, when in odiec, 
delayed liringiiig the case before P.irlia- 
meiit, because be was aii.xii.ns previously 
to ascertain whether it would not be prac¬ 
ticable to relieve the unfortunate sidferers 
by some other proceeding, 'riic I.egi.s- 
latiiro, by which the Registiar bad been 
appointed, ought to take care that the 
loss occasioned by his coiidiiet was re¬ 
paired- The expenee, however, could not 
f.dl upon the people of England ; it ought 
to fall, as all expenccs of the same nature 
should do, upon the territorial revenue 
of Tmlia. 

Mr. AnU-ll allowed that the sufferers 
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of the ^fitli .Iiiric. 'I'lie usual .suleiniiilics 
were observed on this oeeiision. 

Ilis Alajesty, King William IV. was 
proclaimeil on the moriiiiig of the l^Hili 
ill the aeeiistuined iiianncr. 

TESrtMOMXL TO AN E.XST-INOI.V 
COM.MANUI'a. 

Uiitwaril. 

t’.npt. John ('l.irksnn, rommamln of llie ,^hli» 

Dear Sir: (hir voy.lRP is now ilrnwlii'' In a rlmr, 
anil as it is iiiiilialiK' dial soinp of our sin.ill |iaily 
in.iy k-.ivi-tlu* sliip on our .irriial at M,in|,Mlori>, 
wc* are ili-siroii., la'fore aiiv si'P'iration taki-s plnre, 
of ronvi-ying to you our iinitisl tluinks for your 
unifiiriu kiikIiii'iis anil lilicral iitlL-ntiini to our iiiili- 
viilu.il anil lollei'livc roinfort iluring an uinisu.illy 
tcilioiis anil h.arassini' iMssagi'. 

Wc arc not sure llial it Iksoiiics ui to ailvcrt to 
your priircssioii.il iiicnts; hut having hi IheioiiiMi 
of this pass,ii;i> hail aiiqilc opiuirliinity of witni-sis- 
ing your unceasing ,'inxicly. .ami uiiwisiririi per- 
sim.il cxcrl ions in the ilisi h.irgc of your iliilics as 
coniinaiiilcr, wc hope wcin.iy bepciinitlcil toailil, 
that thuac have throughout hceii .siiih as to inilinc 
a degree of lonliih'iiie m our iiiiiids, .mil i.oiise- 
quent feeling of seriirily on all on.isions, lh.it 
have cs«'nlI,illy eonlnliiileil to lighten the aiixie- 

lie, lh.it .lie, (■> .i i-ert.iin extent, iiisc}Kiruble Irum 
a long Re.i soy.ige. 

Wc are, ile.ii Sir, yonr’s very truly, 
(Signed) J. II. Crawford. C. Jeall esiiii, .lofin 
J.Ioyil 1‘hdipiis, li. t'. Wollabloii, 
Will. t'. Krskine. 

.Ship/Mrnn, ill the nine Degree Channel, 171 I 1 
Nos einlier lllio. 

(ienlleineii: .Mlnw me to return you my mo.st 
slriiere Ihanki, lot the scry handsome let ter you 
h.ive done me the honmir of .addressing to me. 

Vs I I'oiisiiler I W.I.S only performing a duly in 
using niy iH'st exi'inmi.s low.iids ynnr safely ami 
cotnforl, I feel liighly gralilieil by this ilatleriiig 
tesliiniini.il of your s.itisf.utiiin. 

With my very best wishes for your hcallha 
and jirospcrity, 1 leiiialn, gculleiiicn, youia very 
truly, 

(Signeill John f'l.irkson, 

To ,T. II. Crawford, Ksij., Uev. 1. .Iinllresoii, 
J. I.. Phillips, 11. I’. Wiillislon, W.C, Krskine, 
Lisqis., pa-ssciigers l>cr ship JiiU- i. 

tliiiiicwaiil. 

Kiiglish ('haiiiiel, IJlh Iiine litin. 

De ir ‘'ir . Having now before us the prospei 1 ol 
a speedy leimmation to our voyage, wc feelila 
(-' A) 
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iilcMsInc iluty, as wtll a-> incumbtnt iluty, Ix'fore 
wc suiiarato, to cxpri-ss to you our Ixst thanks for 
thu kind and ho'>|iita1jlc treatment wu have ex- 
iienenceil on tioard the Bultott. The exrellence of 
your nrraii[;eiiiciits> anti the lilwral scale upon 
which IIutt liaveheen founded, together with vour 
oun unalK-cled personal attenlion. have rendered 
ii■ m all respei Is perfectlv comfortahle. 

Those .iinongst us has ing faniilies ,ire particu¬ 
larly gratilusl with the attenlion which h.is lieen 
gnen to the arrominralat ion of the mmicrous 
thihlren on Imard, whUh, tOjtether with the salis- 
r.iitory method adontial with regard to them, 
merits our uni|unhKed ciicoiniuin niiil thanks. 

Wc l)cg to ns!>iire you wc shall alw.iys feil lute- 
rcstcil In the success of the goixl ship lloltun, 
hoping, at the same tiino, she ni.iy tontiiiue to 
make such prosperous voyages, as we feel sal isikd 
your personal .tltention to Iho comforts of your 
li.wsengcrs evpr must ensure you, and so Justly 
entitles you to expect. 

Wo axail ourselves of this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing, thiougliyou, our sense of the attention 
we have invariably rcceivpil from Mr. I.ancliester 
and Mr. IIuiiloii, who have so checifully contri- 
Imlcd their liest cnde.ivours to promote our com¬ 
fort during the voyage. 

it is hut justice to Mr. Iloiiriton, to express the 
high o)>uii()ii wo eiitert.iin of the professional sor- 
iices which he has so ri.ulily cslendcsl to all when 
rcipiired. AVc shall also he obligeil to jou to con¬ 
vey to Mi.I'owell and your ollicers, our Ih.anks 
for tlie reiiditit ss llies have cviiuxsl to lie of ser¬ 
vice to us. With lne»e seiitiineiils, we lug your 
.uc<-pt.uiie of a sliver uip, value tlility guine.is, 
.Old lie! lei c us wc shall e\ it entertain the wannest 
wishes lor yiiurliUiire wilfue 
We remain, deal Sir, yoiii siiiicre well-wisliers, 
(.Signed' .V. .\I. "sp.'irow, I'rami, Iv-leii, G. 

IJowiiiiig, 11. \. II ill, 'riiiis. Mdeii, 
.1. Downing, ,t. .'steieiisoii, (r. W. 
Divoii, W. .Mauiisell, T. II. DUley, 
\\. I’lidiiic, K. Keiiwiek. 

To t'ajit. .Tohii Cl iikson, coiiiiiiaiiding ship 77'd- 
t'jii, bound from lioiiibay and Ceylon lo hoiidon. 

niillon, English Cliaiinel, .Tune 1.1, Ifido. 

L idles and (-I'ntlcmen : I am not aware of .iiiy 
1 Irctiiiislanie tl.iit coiild linse so iiuuh enlianrod 
iny ple.isiiie, oi gr.ilificd iiiy feelings on our near 
H|>pio:iili In the Englisli sliore., afUr our long 
v.ijage, tli.m tlie veiy liandsoiiie inaiiiier in uliich 
son li.ise lx.'cn pleased to testily your appiohation 
ot llie iiie.cniii j I have adopted to ct.-iire, .as iniic h 
••s iiiissilil,', vciiir comfort wliiht on hicrd the /lei- 
tini. U h.is evei been my .unlnlioii to .unehor.ile 
llie uiiiiiicciiieiiies of a voyiigo liy i oiilrilmliiij; all 
111 my power to\\.uds the iicrornmodalioii of my 
[MMiageis, and not lung can he moie duly ap))ic- 
clali'd In me llieii saiil an oihti acowal of my 
sun e s . 1 . tt IS prestnteil to me esleiday C'eniiig. 

I!el„'\ e nil'. 111 .icceiitlng your kind and liand- 
snme prisciii, 1 sli.ill ever cherish the reiiieni- 
brances of those by whom it was pieseiited, and 
bi'ai 111 mind the cheerful manner with wliuh all 
the iiiiaxoid ihle iiicoiuciilcnces have bevn eu- 
LouiitcTcd willumt tlieir leaving any lasting or 
iiiilaviiiir.ihle iiiiiiresMou on your iiiiiiils. 

I have, accoiding to your wishes, made Messrs. 
l.anchiKler anillloiintniiacipiaiiiled with the highly 
favciiiriihle f(H'lingsyou entertain towards tliein, as 
well .a.s colic eyed to the knowledge of Mr. I’owcll 
and my otllio's your anprotialion, wilh which 
they feel muth gralificd. With every seiiliinciit 
of regard, and wishing you every happiness, 1 
unite iiiy best tlianks with tho.se of Messrs. Lan- 
chesler, IIuuloii, I’owcll, and ollicers, for the ho¬ 
nour you have done us. 

Believe me to rcni.iin, r.adic’saiid Gentlemen, 
Vour most oticdicnt servant, 

(Signed) John Clarkson. 
To Mrs. Bp.irrow. Mrs. PMen; Mrs. Downing; 
Mrs. Dali i Mr. Eden, Ceylon civil service; Mr. 
J.Dov iiiiig, ditto; Mr.J.Stcveiisoii, ditto; M.idras 
cshililishment; Mr.G.W. Dixon, lioynl Englnecis; 
Mr.W. Mciuiisell, lloiiihay army: ^^r.T.ll.ottley, 
ditto; Mr.W. I’hililn, ll.M.'s 11th Ur.xgoonsi Mr. 
F. Fenwick, Bombay army. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE UlUTlSH AU.MY, 

(sKUMNC IM THK EAST.) 

4f/i L. Dragi. l.it Bombay). Comet Edw. fccott 


to be lleut. by purch., v. Weston prom., and H. 
H. Blalce to be cornet by purch., v. Scott (both 
llth June an); Lieut. H. F. I’oore, from Sth P., to 
be lleiit., V. C;imlKTledge, who each. (I Itii June); 
Geo. Maude to he cornet by purcli., v. EDis prom- 
(lltb do.;. 

Kiffc L. Jlrff/f*. (in Bengal). ra(it. A. C. I.owc, 
from h. p., to be rajit., v. Wm. Harris, who exrli., 
tec. ilif. (llth June»i); Cornel Gcxi. O il. Gavin to 
he be lieiit., v. Sim)ison, who retires (Hlh Oct. iW> 

1st Pimf (‘Jd bat. at Madras).—Iliniiplirys to la. 
ens., v. Cathrow dec. (It Jiinetui); ('apt. .). T 
Evans, troin h. p., to bo capt., v. J. V. Fletcher, 
who each., rer.dif. (llth June); Frcvl.Nuholson to 
be CHS., V, Denhameprnm. in 55th F. (liJth Junel- 
.Id Fint. (in Bengal). Lieut. I’al- M.-wk'e to lie' 
rapt, by purch., v. Blair, wlio retiics; Ena. Jolin 
M nittani, from .list I'., to lie lient. l>v pnrih., v 
Mackic; and Ens. Win. White to lie adj., v. Mac- 
kie (.ill .111 Oct. ihl): Lieill. M. Barr to lia rapt, by 
piinli., v. Coiirlayne, who retnes (111 June .'l(t). 

(it/i Find (at Bonihay). Lieut. (I. F. Mordeii ti> 
liec.iiit. by jiiircli., v. Galwev, who retires; Fiis 
J. It. Home lo lx- lieiit. by puVt li., v. Murdeil; WuS 
Frcsl. Biislow to tie ens. by purcb., v. Homo (aiS 
dtli June (III). 

l.‘lt/i Foot (ill neng.sl). Ens. Jns. kratliiig, from 
tetd K., loliclieut., v. Krefting, app. to Mtli F. 
U2th Juncdii;. 

ll)/h Fool (ill Bengal). Ens. Wm. Wliit.ikor to br 
licut., V. Alexander dec.; and Eos. F. W. Muiidy. 
from lytii i>'., to Ixi ens., v. Wliita'wcr (both 0th 
May 00). 

i!,l//i Fool (at Gninhay). Ens. K. Block to be- 
lieiit by luircli., v. Bae, wiio rellics., .and N 
L. 1‘eiiilergast to lie cii-,. Iiy piir., v. Uroi k (Ixitti 
Ititli .\ug. 00); Ens. H. Crawley to I).- lieilt., ' 
Bergiier die. i llth June (10); Kns.C. W. Combe 
from ‘J((tii F., to lie licut. by purch., v. Clinton, 
who ictlic'j (iL'th.Iiiiie); C. T. King (cbeeiis., v 
Cooke prom, in li2d F. (l.llh Jane). 

aOrti foot (at M.uiritiin) Capt. T. Biggs, fron, 
li. p., lo 'le caid., V. UrcKleric k dec.; .iiid Ens. and 
Adj. M. Mori'iiii lo have rank of hint, (both llth 
June .'ll!). 

.list H«)f (ill Bengal). Brev. Licul. Co). W. H. 
Bew'i'll, Iroin Kith I'., to lieni.ijor, v. Tioey (iiiim 
ill liitli F. (lull .Vug. 'J'li ; Elis. It. Niirm.iii to he 
lieill., v. V.illems dec. (0,1 Sept ); Mm. Fin tune 
to lx- ens. by parch., v. M hitt.'.m pioiii. m .*>1 F 
(lllh June" (1(1); K. T. Eagi'i lo be ens., v Normiiit 
prom, (llth June). 

(iOtA Ftiol (111 N. K. W.iies). Eiii. J. 11. htew.irt. 
fniii li. p. lloy.il -Vfr. Coips., lo lie ciis., \. .1. I . 
Corrig.m, wlioic app. has nut taken place (llih 
June .t'l) 

4n//i Font tat Huiiilny). G. M. White to be ens.. 
t. Barrel! piom. iii o.'illi F. il.ilh Jiiiiedil). 

4)vt Foot (at M.lilias). T. W. Kul.biiilc to be 
ens., v. Bayley, whoso app. has not taken idaie (Olh 
June 00). 

4U'i Foot (in Bengal). I.ieut. Col. Hon. 11. (' 
Lowllier, rroiii li. p.lothF., to he heat, col., >. 
H. Macdoiial.I, who exch. (lltli .lancl'u) 

4»it/i Foot (at Alaclras), Capt. It. A. .Vndrews, 
from h. p., to lie caid., v. .V. Ciii'p.igc, wboexch., 
rcc. dif. (llth June00). 

4llt7c Foot (.It Madras). Major J. I). Tovey, from 
OlstF'., to lx* licTit. eol., V. Taylor dec. (llth Vii’. 
20); Lieut. Col. J. H. .Bchoudde, from h. p., to he 
licut. col., V. To'ey app. to (iJil F. (llth June (lo) 
4!)fh Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. W,n. Johiistoii, 
from 2Ist F., to be lleut., v. W iglitmaii, who 
cxch. (llth June .10); Ca)'t. TIios. Suulh, fiom 1i. 
p., to Ijo capt., V. Sewell prom, in Olsl F'. (llth 
June). 

Mt/i Foot (at Madras). Cajit. C. G, Fairnelil, 
from h. 11 ., to lie capt., v. Aifred Lord liarlcy, 
who cxch. (llth June 30). 

S,Wi Foot (at Cape, ordered to Madras). Ens W. 
F. Wake to be lleut. by purrii., v. Peck prom.; 
and M (t. Matson to be ens. by purch., v. Wake 
(bolli tith June .30); Major S. Brock to be licut. 
col.; Cant. T.W.N ichol^ii to be major, v. Brock; 
Lieut. V. .'siiiilaii tnlx’caiit., v. Nnliol on; Lienl. 
Thiw. Bose, fioin h. )i. •lih F., to lie licut.; I.ieut. 
I*. Dull!, from 21sl F., to be Iieiil; Lleut. W. 
Krefting, frewr Llth F., to he lleut.; Ens. J. W. 
Pix! to be bent.; atid Ens. A. II. Chapromcic to 
be liout. (all 12th June); Ena. F. Boyd, from Gape 
Mounted Kifles, lo be lleut.; Ens. J. F. Dcuhame, 
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from 1st K., to lie liciil.; Kiis. \V. T. (’o)iiiiiii. 
worn noth F., to be Ileiit.; Eiis. F. \V, E. ll.irn ll, 
Rom 4iith F., tobclieiit.; Kn*. II. Ninou, from 
Wh F., to be licul. i an«l Ens. II. Fciinick, from 
/Jtli F., toliclicut., V. SincUir (.ill Kllli .lime); 

M . \. Popjiletoii to 1)0 OHS., V. I’op (litli .hiiio); 
1*. l<. Camiilx-ll to be eni., v. Chaproniero (Kltb 
June); Lieut. M. Wilson to be ailj., \. ((ooiI.i!l, 
wlio resigns aii|tc>. only (lllh June). 

Ii7th Fwjf (In N. !5. WnlesI, H. Calian to be 
s'ns., V. Butler prom, m tliiil F. (l;ltb .lime). 

SKrt Fuutft (In Ceylon). A. 1). M.iekenrle to lie 
ens by pureh., v. Tliompsoii. wlio ret in's (iltli 
•line AV. II. Collina to be cns., v. I'ruu-o 
prom, in tail F. (lath June). 

li.V Foot (on pass, to Mailr.ia). Brev. M.ij. I.n 
l'i.ivi;rs, irtiin li. p. Ilifli’ Urig.iile, to b.' t ipl.. i 
U. IlnrgeSt who exeh.; ami ( apt. lion. tieo. It. p 
ton, fioiii (kiili F., to be r.ipt.. v. Ilagot, who e'lh 
(l)Oilillth.liine .'Kit; Lieut. Col. J. I). Tovey. fion, 
4(ltli 1’., to be limit, col.; Lieut. Alex. M.mloii iM 
to lie (.ipl. Iiy piirdi., v. Trasers, wlm n im-: 
.mil Ens. F, E. Corfiflil to be lieiit. b\ |>um li.. i. 
Maciloiialil (all lllli June); l.ient. Tbos. Pine, 
fioiii 1). p i;itli F., to be bi’iif.; l.i. lit. Tbos 
AIkU, fiomiil W. 1. llig., to b.'bein.j ami I'.ii'. 
It. It. Will .nnsoii 111 be li.'iit. (.'11 lj:li .I'lm ) ; 
Ells, .loliii lliiller, frmi .ITth K.. to lie liei.t.: 
Cns. ( bis. I'ooke, fiom?.ilb 1'.. to be bei'l.; I'li'-. 
C. II. limiiy. II. Mil !!.illl F., to Iv lieio.! Kn-. 
Cli.is. Cl.iili, fiom Hill F., to la’ bill!.; Eie 
O'N. I.ystci, from .''lOlli F., to 1 k’ lu iit.: Fiis. It. 
lloiiyni.ni, from intb F., to be liCiit.: amt Eii'. 
Ell..1. (’loiie. fioni."i!lth F., tube Imit. (all Cnli 
June): II. H. Mooie to be ens., v. Willi.uiiain 
(no * 1 . (IJlti June). 

7../II Foot pm p." . to Cape), l.ient. V. II. \ 

- 11:1 lu 1.' i.i|'t. 1).' I’li'ib., V. Mil .illnni, wl.o 
re.iies; Ci’s. \.\.linl to be In n(. by jniri b., \. 

■ oilli: :i-'il W. I'lnmell to be ins. bj pnnb., v. 
lull ( ill I'lli .lone '"It. 

I’.Ji/ Foot III Main'lin.-I. Eos. H. Ilvilo to 1'.' 

'‘..'lit. by (varib , 1 . C.imi'ln 11, w h.ni’i j. • . ml .t. 

Ilolinesto betiis., \. Iliile (bi.lh II 1 I 1 .I 11111 . 01 . 

li'K.'i '.It Mull.,si. 1,'inl. \. ilowil.-ll to 1 ‘ 
.-.ipl., \. .s.tivv,'.t iler. I.,M M -"il. L ml. I . ‘'• 
W.iyloi tub, ailj., i. Iveiniy. vlio leslgiis a>lj>i). 
.inly (lllh , 1.011 >0;. 

'. 17/(1 F."'( (111 Cojlon). I.n.. .\. F. Moieiii to he 
iieiil. In )Hiiih., i. Ishei 10 , won retiies. oil '. 
II. Pall moll to be eiii. l'\ piiuh , i.Mop,;ni (Imlb 
' llli June . 

ii.l//i Fniif Ml Mauiit'iisi I .il'i. t A eo.ii.oi, 
fioni 11 . p.. lobe i.ipl., 1. A’, t olllmi'si, wliiie'ili., 
xic. ibl. (lllh .(ni.e ;) 'i 

('.hIioi II, til. L’l’i’i. M. Conn.lviobe e.liil.. v 
\.iii Isenipisi'Us.'.'mil \ii\..'l. iM l.ienl. F. H. 
>'.is'l |.i be Jst-lnlll, loili.ilv (illlto) ; , 11 . 
•Smilh tolie 2 'l-lieiil., v. N.mli illlh .»iinc am 


Sni'lh, film '.lain il Ills M !i 
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INDIA SnU*l*ING. 

Au ovi/i. 

Jlfn/y 27. C'l/'l o In'll i 

Fell.: .It lis.ipiv’l. , . 

Cei loll Isl I’i’h., .mil Al.liii itiiis "Itll .Mari h *, ml 
Portsmouth.- I'.'l. II l//l•/-''''/l, F.e.nis, lun.i M.i- 
ilr.is I!!lh Feb.: olflloMr.—2:1. IJm.il- 

b.e. Rom Heiif'al 2iltli Die., M.nb.is I'litli .lin.. 
•mil Cape 2;ilh Marili: al Dial.—Jib ^hl, 
lleiiileisoii, iiiuii M.li.iili.is IJiIi Fell., ; nil C.i)'i’ 
'Till Al.iuli: .11 toaM’seiii'. -(('i. (.'id/oj A'nfih ’n, 
Diilbie, fioiii .M.IIIIII.1 22il l)iv„ .mil .Xni/'.ip.ire 
Hill . 1 . 111 .: 'll Cowls.—. 11 . /in, e//.*, ./nil., .Sb.liinoli, 
Jrom Heii('.il 4lli Felx. ami MaJiasI'filli ilm. at 

Oraviseiiii_.'ll. Joho, Freeman, from M.iiiriliiis 

12th I'l'l)., .mil t ape 14tli Marih : at (ir.ivenuiiil— 
./line 10. I/i/i./i t'«s/(<', Thai her, from Bonilny 
2(Hh Jan., .mil < app ‘I'tli M.iuh: at Deal.—i;i. 
H.C.a.riiothffi t.iviii’ilF, Shea, from Bengal 2tl 
Feb., iiiiil Mailras 2l)th ilo.: .it Deal.—IJ. 7,nio- 
hUit Cameron, from B. ngal 14lh .Inn , and Ma¬ 
dras (th Fob.: at Crasesenil.—14. tum-iolni,^ 
MrKclIar, from New Sonlli W’.iIin 2'!iI Feb.; olf 
Mar'Mle.—14. HoI/iiii, flail.-on, fioni Heiif'.il i”il 
Dei’u M.i'lias Kith Jan., lloiiibiy -Mth do., and 
Ceylon Dili Fell.; at Deal.—1.‘>. Fumi', Itulleii, 
from Maiiiitiuslilh Mauh, .Did Cape Hth April : 
al Deal.—b'. F«>r(ie, Fuller, fltmi Bcng.il ’illh 
Dec., M.Dlrns liilh Jan., I’.nil C.ipe Si.th .March: 
jt Gravesentl.—1C. H'lmMei, Knight, trom (.ijie 


lAlth March: ,it Peal.—lii. Il.nUei, from 

B.ita\ia; oil Ihiier ifor .\iitwcil0—lit. t'et'im- 
(no, Kirkwood, from lleoo.il ;lil Fell., and tape 
Iblii Apiil; al I.iiii|iooI.—I!*. A'l'ii/wmi, \V:irieii, 
fiimi .Vl.iuritins 2:ith Feh., and Cape I7lh .\(>iil: 
olV r.ilniotith. —. t'.'i. Miohiiiio, t'oghl.iii, tiom 
.Singapoie I.'nli Fell., and Cape llltn .\pnl: .n 
De:il. — tl i///ii»i Moiit'ii, Fiilthel, lioin Bengal .I I 
J.iii.. and M.idr.is yth Fih.: oil' I'lilmoiitli.— 
llniii Anno, lloriihhiw, from lliiig.il I 71 I' J.i"., 
M.idr.is l.'illi Feb., :nid Capi’17tli Ainil: olf I’lii- 
zaiire.—tfioin(s/imif FJiihinttono, llennlng, lioiii 
Oomb.iy 21st J.ni., and t'.ipe i:ith V^iril: oft' Plt- 
inoiiib.—2ti. Cii/n’M..it, .sii.uliaii, lioin ltonib.i\ 
.'.Ih Feb.: .11 I mvi-s. -;>7. .lio.on, Dweri, fioiii 
Biiigal Isi Feb., and C.ipo Inlli \|iiil. oft Ungb 
Ion. *7* P.oop /im.'i/, .M.dlird, fiom \'.in llie- 
nil'll s 1 ,ind .'.".III Jjii., ■ ft Poil-moiiih 

/kp /'loe... 

Vni, 2‘i. Kh oil'll, I'.iho.'iei. tor I iiie; fiom 
De.il.— .liini’O. Ifii.hi,', 111 nil. loi M iiiia-; fiom 
1 otlsinonfb.—2. Xoson, |i.ill.di\, foi Cipe, Ma 
I'li.s, .iiiil Ihne.d (w nil lioo)is), liimi Poilsiiionlb 
Frofii'tio, W iiijji, loi C.i)ie, M.iiti.is. .ind 
IIeiig.il (witb 1 . 00 )).): fiom Poiismoiilb.—2. I.iiib, 
hi iinuiiin, Miiin.iill, fill M.iiba.'. .mil lliug.il; 
fiom Dill - .1. Ann iiinl Aiuofni, llitbi'ils, l.ii 
( bin.I, ll.ibl.ix, ami i/nebii ; liou) Dell. 
ItiiiLol Mn.htiit, I'os. for ( .i|ie. M.nlre, ami 
Iteiio.il (LMili troops), fioin Potlsnionlb. 'h 

I •/!, V'liienI, ill) A. D 1..111.1 IV nil lonvul''. 

Ii.mi Poilsinonlb.'-."). i.io.t , Biov'i, lei 

N. .n, W .les tvMtb eons uI') , lieni Dell. *>. I <*.' 
Inifin 110 , 1 , S||i)ie. f.ii Beng.il: fioni I iv. 1110.11 — n 
Mnl.oliii, Files. I'oi M.nli is ,iiul lleiOMl. lu.in 
Deil.-li. (i.ontii, IJ.ik.i, loi Miniilni., M.eb i-, 
.111,1 JlLni;.il, lio'ii Poil'inonlh — '^l,.'o,'„ , 
Jolnisoii, foi M.iilt.is .iiiil Ihii'til, fiOin Di.il , 
JL'o.'Olii/, I b.iimi.ni, lor Mub.i. .mil lleii;;il. 
fio.n Dell. 7 . I/)')','iiis I't II I , sli. 1 . 1 . III 
Alnb.i. an I liing.il; Iroiii Di il.—7- ("• lo nnii, 
J''ii.i i I, It 1 x,, nil S(.,is, lii'i'Deil.—7" I.'"')'.. 
C-ibillv. I'll t'.il'e: (nmi Deal II. lo 

II. II, I.n Ml III. .mil lieiig.il; lioni Deil. 1 : 

II „,■/ Ite.lin.m, loi Mob ... . 

Iiiaii Dll'.- I. .1,111,1 1,1 it,,, l'i’r,;ii' e;i, 1, I ll.nn 

|■..\■. f.'iMi D il. 0 ll,,,iils. A..'mil. lei N, 

S. W .ill(V, .til 1 II 

iinil n .,, 1 , 1 , 1 . I ,)i|ii 1 iMjJi nil, 1.1 
/imI.i'hI; ll.nn Di.ih- 
iel M lib.iS "111 Hv'l,( 

Di.il.-'1. Il;', l.iinl- 

I . 11 ei)i.)ol.- II. .loll, I, 
from (iiei’iin I —In i ,., 10 ./'/■',/, P.'Ai *. I''! M.i- 
ileli.i, M.iili .•■, .mil li.ii.'.il. lioni P.iits'iiuiilli. - 
l"). F,lii'"nll‘i' I',, I aiin,, bn Ci.n ’ lieiii Deil. 
— ).'.. 1 , 111 . 1 ;, IJiiiik, bn lliniib'V'. Iiom Inn 
(iiiol.— li.. y.‘II, )'. o. Ifobi Its, l"i II il 11 i.i. Sinp i' 
)ioie, .iiid M inill.i: fioio l.iierini'il - -Ik )/,, I’tn, 
F.ill.iibni, tl 1 ll.il.is, i.intl.-niii .i))ore; nii.n I ne.- 
pool.— I'l. It'I illfTtoil, Mll.ll’ip. b)l ( i|ii*. flO'll 
1), il.—.'I. -oil 1 , 1 , 1 , .'sieibn', 101 I iiMi.i: ho.e I 1 
V't)iiii)- '!, U,,1111111 0 I 'll''. Ilii" 1 I'.’i n.'. Ill 

II. iigal: lio.n De.’h- 'I. Uo-f,, Ib.mii. lor 

He,i;;.il; liimiD ..I ■|..,o,, Do, i .i.loi lleole.iim, 

M.imil ms, anil Iji'Ii.i, I toniD, .,1. 2''. .,"(,0 ■ 

AVeilbinplon, bn li. n,;.il. 1,' m • ,'*i]''*”'. 
ri'iois, ImriiLi .' 1,1 ' .'|,e n"I N. s. lA.il,'; lioni 
I.iMi|.o.il.- .‘1. l!''-',iii, r.ilb.n, lor ( ape ami 
Jl.iiiiiliiis; tnmiDe.il. 


• ); tioni 
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I'\ .sl’Nlil KS niOM IsIiM. 
r,, fo.i.i lliiic.d (rii'"nll' .iriivi'd): In. 

Meilis, 1'.S,|. M.D. : l.nnI.C-il. W. ’•kene, I”,! 
\.l.; Ciirt.J. CoiislidOi7"tb N.l > C.'ipt-'l'. W'l 
ll.ims. ynilmlo.. l.ieiil. \. ('.eiiiibill, ih'iiK'I 'r- 
lille-y: l.ieni. 11. flaiksoii, do.: 1'. W.irllib, 
Esq.; Ihri'C Alist.-ns Fr.iser. rton, s. Helen 1 
Mr. and -Mrs. Alexander: line.' ihikben. -I i„.n 
Ihu Cape: 11),!. .ALieCnmuiik, laic of Iln’-U'i)’- 
l,'ni-of, Mr. nj.isoii. 

I’ltr Al'i'iiII, from Ceylon; ('api. and Mrs. C.in- 
nan ; Air. A'uuiig : Mr.-A. Darinr, 

IVi" hnniift'i, trom Beng.il ami Al.nlras; f oloni 1 
llopnei ; ('.nil.''\mt‘.. Cai't. Pell: ' apt’ Dmigl.w 
anif ihild; Air. W.ilhms: Mr, ami Mrs. Aiistey 
and ibild : M,'” Pearson : Mi,. SyniLs.md iliild; 
Mrs. Col. CilKon: Mrs. Brown; Miss Pe:iTsoii; 
f.mr iliihlren (two lloisley .'.fi I two I' reiieh). 

For .liihn, from Alinnliiis; Mr. and Mrs. Uni¬ 
son ; Master lliissim;two Mis,l-s llmller ; Mr. .ind 
Mrs, niieiimdif and child, Mr. and Mis, Uoui- 
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Karett and four children; Mr. and Mn. Boulkcn- 
cer and four children; Mr. I.. Lewlii; MiaaLewin; 
Mr. Chare!; Mr. (Jaatetlan; Mr. Nrvan; Mr. A. 
hnUig ; Mr. C. Wilson; live servants. — (The 
French passengers were landed 27th May at Ha¬ 
vre.) 

Per Brim/iwick, from Bengal: Cap'. Ormond, 
M.M.'s4!ith regt.; Mrs. Ormond; two Misses Or¬ 
mond ; three Masters Onnoiul; b'urg. C. I'rice, 
('ompany’s service; Mr. and Mrs. Daily and fa¬ 
mily. 

Per Wellifigton, from Madr.is; Mrs. Lord; Mrs. 
Fyfe; Mis. Ilymc: Jas. tlochranc, Fsq.; C. Mac 
('.ibe, Kn;.; llev. C. .S. Lyon; A. Paterson, Esq.; 
Master Fyfe; four Masters Byrne; Master Davis; 
file servants. 

Per ArhIUeii, from Cajw of Good Hope: Mrs. 
M. .1. Pritchard and inlant; Mrs. M. Uoytin; 
Mn.ster and Miss Prltchiard. 

Per Unrethi, junior, from Bengal and Madras t 
Capt. Johns, il.M.’s 14th Fool; Comet Cherry, 
MadrasCavalry; Mr. Price; Miss Crawford; Mr. 
Jus. Price; Mr. Jas. White; Mr. J. D. Bym; two 
servants. 

IVc Janutiea, from Bombay (lately arrived at 
flri-cnoik) : Dr. Ainott; l.icut. ThocKer. 

Per Upton Cattle, from Bombay: Lady Sey¬ 
mour; Mrsililair ;Mrs.Reid; Mr8.Keys;Mrs.Law; 
Mrs. I.loyd; Mrs. Eyre; Mr. Blair; Mr. Iteid; 
Cnpt. Law; Capt. Ca)H)n; Lieut. Lloyd; Dr. 
Dow: I.lcut. Eyre; Lieut. Clarke; Mr. Uanney; 
Mr. Brockman; Master ond Miss Law; Master 
.bcymoiir; Masters Grier and Goodfellow; two 
children of Mr. Held; several servants. 

Per Hero of Mnhm-n, from Bombay and Ceylon 
(Tcicntly arrived): Mis. Hinliey and three chil¬ 
dren; Mr. Webb; Mr. l-cedi; Dr. Siionce; Mr. 
.and Mrs. Ball; three Misses 'Dadman; MasterRow- 
limd; Cant, (iwync; Mr. and Mrs. Morris, from 
Ceylon; Lieut. Col. Carter, H.M.’s Kovals ; Mrs. 
Carter; Lieut. Elder, Bombay anny; Mrs. Elder; 
Dr. Cliapmau ; Mr. Wilde; Mrs. J. Beck ; six ser¬ 
vants; seven invalids from .St. Helena. 

Per H.C.S, Thomat Grenville, from Bengal: Mrs- 
Col. Wilkinson ; Mrs. Disney; Mrs. Moran ; Mrs- 
bhoTtlaml; Miss Shortland; Thos. Hutton, Esq.; 
M. Moran, Ksq.; V, bhorliand. Esq.; Joseph 11111, 
Esq.; Capt. .I.B.Burlon; Misses Brown, Hill, Wil¬ 
kinson, two Shortland, and Lamb; Masters Mac 
Lend, two Brown, two .Shortland, and Blagrave.— 
From Madras: Mrs-MaJ. Joiirdan; MissJourdan; 
Capt. C. Smith; seven servants. 

Per Bolton, from Bombay and Ceylon: Mrs. 
Sparrow; Mrs. Eden; Mrs. Downing; Mrs. Bur¬ 
rows; Mrs. Bali; Mr. Thos. Eden, from Co¬ 
lombo; Mr. John Downing, from ditto; Dr. Ste¬ 
venson, Madras cstabUshment; Lieut.Thos Otiley, 
Bombay arnw; Lieut. Maunsell, ditto; Lieut. O. 
MT. Dixon, nnyal Engineers, from Ceylon; Cor¬ 
net Wm. Phlbbs, H.M.’s 11th L.Orogs,; Ens.Fen- 
wlck, Doinlxiy army; Misses Burrows,WiIklnaon, 
six Eden, and four Downing; Masters Burrows, 
two Downing, and Ball; two servants; fifty inva¬ 
lids : seven soldiers* wives; nine children of ditto. 
—(Hve invalids died at sea). 

Per Soverei/rn, from N. S. Wales: Dr. Stewart, 
R.N.i Dr. kWowl,K.N.; Mr. Iccly, Mr. Mor¬ 
rison; Mr. Balcombo, jiin.; Mr. Appleton: Mr. 
ForbM; Mrs. laiwe; Mrs. and Mis* Lowe; Mr. 
Iteddall; six steerage passengers. 

Pit Fatrhe, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Crisp and three children; Lieut. Cuppage. ILN.; 
Dr. Towle, Madras army. 

fVr Mmntetuart Elphintiont, from Bombay. 
Malcolm Lewtn, Esn., Madras C. S.; Mrs. Lewis 
and four children: Capt. Stokoe, Bombay army; 
Mrs. Stokoe, and two children; Lieut. H. Grant, 
Bombay Cavalry; Cant. Alex. Tullob, Madras 
army: Lieut. Geo. Smith, Bombay army; Lieut. 
Wm. M'Pherson, Royals; Lieut. Edw. Denman, 
Madraa Artillery: Lieut. J. B. Keene, Bombay 
anny; Lieut. F. J. Chlnery, MthFoot; Lieut. 
Wm. Buckley, Madras army. 

Per Mary Ann, from Bengal: O. J. Hadow, 
E.u|.| Lieut. Col. W. B. Lee; Lieut. Cot Fane; 
Major J. J. A. Willows; Lieut. G. U. Mac Donell: 
Payni. Dunherna; J. C. Venning, 1^.; Alex. 
Wight, Esq.; H. P. Bonltain, Esq.; W. Neale, 
Ev;.; Mrs. W’illows; Mrs. Welnter; Mrs. Fane; 
Vr«. Budy: Mrs. East gate; Mrs. Dunlcvle; 17 
children. 


Per Prince Regent, fronV, D. Land: Ltmt- 
Lowe, H.M.'a 4Uth Foot; MnM.owe and child: 
Lieut. Travers, Royal Veteran Corps ; Mrs. Bl- 
bra and five children: 33 Invalds; nine soldiers, 
wives and children; ikey Solomons (under charge 
of Mr. Capon, chief constable of Hobart Town). 
Erpeeted, 

Per Lady Flora, Fayner, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Petrie anti child; Mrs Baylcy and child; Mrs. 
Ycld; Mrs. Hoojier slid five rhililren; Mrs.Bolton 
and three children; Mr. Hooper; MeJor Hardy; 
Mrs. Hardy; Rev. Mr. Morton and one child; 
Mrs. Hampton and two children; Mr. Sedden; 
Mr. MacHitchle; Mr. Singer; Mr. Erskine; Cnpl. 
Brown; Capt. Parker; three children (Saunders). 


rASSKNREKS TO INDIA. 

Pei- H.f. Ch. S. Bengitl Mercluint, for C.ipe and 
Madrasi: Capt.Keates, Il.M.’s 73th Foot; Lieut. 
Moultrie, ditto: Ens. HalUday, ditto; Ens. Kyle, 
ditto; Assist. .Surg. Tighc, ditto; Miss .4nn Col¬ 
ley, returning; Miss CatherineCotiey, ditto; Mrs. 
M. Jitlieys, for the Cape; 123 non-commissioned 
oliirers ami privates of lLM.’s7fithregt.; seven 
soldiers’ wives; ten children of ditto. 

Per II. C. Ch. S. Ann mid Anwlia, for China; J. F. 
D.ivis, Esq., supracargo; Mrs. Km dy Davis, his 
wife: Helen Davi-, his daughter; ('has. Marjorl- 
baiiks, Esip, supracargo; three servants. 

Per It.C. Ch. S. iMilff Krnnaway, for Madr.is and 
Bengal: Major Brock, Capl.WaTren, Capt. Chaiii- 
pioii, LUut. Faucell, Ens. Ilcriott, Ens. Iloincr, 
Ens. Diiubcny, and Ens. Poppleton, all of Il.M.’s 
.’i.'ith real.; Mrs. Brock; Mts.Waricn ; Mis. Chaiii- 
pii.n : Airs. Horner; Miss D. Sanmerea, proceed¬ 
ing with Mrs. Brock; Miss A. M. Hughes, pru- 
ceeiling with Mi 1 . Warren; 137 con-roinniissioncd 
oIRcers and privates of Il.M.’s iiSlh regt.; nineteen 
soldiers’wives; thirty ihildrenof ditto. 

Per Il.C. Ch. S. lintivery, for Madras and Bm- 

f jl: Lieut. Col. Becd, Capt. Power, Capt.Cernrd, 
'apt. Hurst, Lieut. Camplioll, Lieut, (iwuine, 
Lieut. C'orfleid, Lieut.VVilhamson, Ens. SlicrWk, 
Ens. Graves, and Assist. Surg. Hutchinson, allot 
Il.M.’s <i2d regt-: Mrs. Reed, wife of Col. Reed; 
Mrs. Cliild; Mrs. Day and Mrs.’Phompson, wives 
of seijeants, at their own expense; ]i8non-com- 
inissioned olliccrs and privates of H.M.’s b'2d 
regt.; thirteen soldiers’ wives; ilftcen children of 
ditto. 

Per Il.C. Ch. S. Henra Foreher, for Madras and 
Bengal: Capt. Muir, Lieut. Ellis, Lieut. Abell, 
Lieut. Butler, Ens. Best, and Ens. Cooper, all of 
H.M.’s ti2d regt.; Mrs. Aliell; Mrs. Butler; 11!) 
nun-eommissioned olHcers and privates of H.M.’s 
(i2d regt.; fourteen soldiers' wives; twenty-nine 
children of ditto. 

’Per H.C. Ch. S. Malcolm, for Madras and Ben¬ 
gal ; Malor Singleton, Assist Surg. Cowan, Lieut, 
and Adj. Buchan, Lieut Heart!, Lieut. Cruice, 
and Ens. Levis, all of H.M.’s 'i2(l regt.: Mrs. 
Buchanan; Mrs. Heard and child; Mrs. Cruice; 
Major W. B. Rawley, returning to Madras; Capt. 
J. (). Clarkson, letumina to Bengal; Mrs. Clark¬ 
son, his wife; ('apt. Jofm Wilson, returning to 
Madras: Mr. U. Phillips, writer, for Madras: Mr. 
W. A. Green, assist surg., forilitto; Mrs. IRum- 
mer and Mrs. Turner, serjeants’ wives, a^ their 
own expcncc; 12(1 nim-coininissioned olliccrs and 
privates of H.M.’s (i2d regt; fifteen soldiers’ wives; 
twenty-nine children of ditto. 

Per H.C, Ch. S. StaJeetby, for Madnis and Ben- 

f al: Major Parker, Capt. Pei^er, Paym. Lane, 
.ieut Buchanan, Lieut Clarke, Lieut. Price, and 
Ens. Jervis, ail of ILM.’s (i2d regt; Mrs. Parker; 
Mrs. Lone aiul child; Mrs, Hearn, a serjeant’a 
wife: 124 non-commiasknmd offleers and privates 
of H.M.’s 62d regt; fifteen soldiers’ wives; forty- 
three children of ditto. 

Pur H.C. Ch. S. Marfult of Hattingt, for Ma- 
dras and Bengali Capt Keith. Lieut. Stopford. 
Lieut O’Meara, Lieut O'Grady, Lieut Lyster, 
Ens. Moore, and (ju. Master Ei^er, oil of H.M.’a 
C2d regt.: Mrs. Keith: Mn. Eager and two chil¬ 
dren; Mrs.Mayor, a serjeant’s wife; 115 non- 
commsssloncd omcers and privates of H.M.’s (ted 
regt; fourteen soldiers’ wires; twenty-seven chil¬ 
dren of ditto. 

Per H.C. Ch. S. Roxburgh Cattle, tor Bengal: 
the Hon. Mrs. Eiliott; two Misses Elliott, daugh¬ 
ters of ditto; Major T. C. Watson, Bmgai army; 
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Mrs. WatsTO and children; I.icut.P. O'llsn- 
lon, BenRjil army;!®!™. O'llanlon, his wife: Em. 
W ilwHi, H.M.’saith Foiit; Mr. W. P. H. Shcddrn, 
to rpsule: l.lent. VVm. EliU, returning; Mrs-Ellis, 
<'rovc», free merchant: Miss II. 
t.uulille; r. C. ilnbertson, Esn.,senior merehant: 
seyer.ili,L'tv,ints: 101 rccruiu, &r. for the U.C.’s 
aniiiery and infantry; six soidiers’ wives; four 
rhil.lren of ditto. 


Weymouth, to Amelia Iloseana, daughter of the 
late John Cooke, Eii|., of Calcutta. 

S4. At St. Marytebune Church', Edward Wilson, 
Esq., eldest son of Christopher Wilson, Esn., of 
llegmaden I'ark, in tho rounty of WestmorMand, 
to Anne Clementina, only daughter of t.ieut. (Jen. 
■‘’•t 'r. S. Beckwith, K. C. B., Cuinmaadcr*lil- 
chief at Bombay. 


,, fT*" S- Maitlatid, for Bengal: Lieut, 

t ol. Mitrlicll, il.M.’s Mist Foot; Lieut. WiiKiua, 
(ornet Parker, (Jomet Macartney, and Veterinary 
hurc. Cherry, all of H.M.'»Jlth L. Drags.;'Lieut. 

tiomci Cornish, and (iornct Crofton, all 
of II.M.'s ifith Lancers; Ens. \Vard and Kns. 
LonstUlc, botli of It.M.’s:{d Foot; Lieut. Murray, 
II.M. s IGth FiHJt; Phis. Montgomery and Ens. 
Miowne. both of H.M.'s 4!lth Foot; Cant. Semple, 
II.M.'s .mil Foot: Lieut. Dolton, 11.H.’s 1.1th 
FcKit; Mrs. Mitchell, wife of Lieut. Col. Mitchell; 
Miss O. M. .Sharpe; lfl4 privates of various rcgls. 
in II.M.’sserviee; fifteensulilicrs' wives; fourteen 
children of ditto. 


Per Cornwall, for Madras and Bengal: Mrs. 
Shakcspciire; Miss Shakespeare; Mr. and Mrs- 
Carter; Col. Held; Major Dowie; Capt. Box. 
burgh; Messrs. Everest. IMncy, Taylor, Dick, 
Piiubir, Lain;;, Sun, Miles, Western, Kecley, and 
Uamsay. 


imn’lI.S, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

nillTFIS. 

Mi'V 21. In ll.srley Street, the lady of John 
P'orbes, plsq., .M. I’., of u sun. 

JaurH. At Woodhoiisc, .Staffordshire, tlielady 
of Capl. Koworth, Madras army, of a daiigliter. 

14. At Cioashy, Yorkshire, the liuly of Capt. 
Wray, Ueiig.il aimy, of a d.uigliter. 

lil. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. 11 . Boss, 
Bengal army, of a daughter. 


MAUHIAGES. 

Api-il 811. -At Berne, C. T. Bourkc. Esn., of the 
4)ltli Foot, to C. p:iis.iheth, d.iughter of the late 
Dr. Dickson, Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Af</A'.‘>l. At Edinburgh, Mr. Geo. Briggs, jun., 
of (i.iteshcad, Durham. atloTncy.at-law, to Be- 
bccca, youngest daughter of the late Capt. Ueroii, 
Hoii.jE. I. (Company's service, Kirkaldy. 

Jnnei. .Vt Christ Cliiirth, St, Marylehone, the 
Bev. Hairy P'arrish, M.A., P'ellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, only daughter of the 
late Heurv Farrcr, Esq., commander of the True 
ISrituH PJast Iiidlaman. 

0. At Edmonton Church, J. B..Soden, Esq., of 
Southgate, to Maria Darling, eldest daughter of 
the late .S. T. Goad, Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service. 

1(1. At Chatham, Robert Bolton, Esq., of the 
I3th Light Infantry, to Marla, daughter of John 
Arthure, Esq., of Seafieid, county of Dublin, 

— At Marylehone Church, the Bev. Charles 
Baring, youngest son of Sir "Thos. Baring, hart., 
M. P., to Mias Sealy, only daughter of tlie late 
Major Charles Sealy, of the Bengal ArtlHery. 

18. At Charlbuty. Oxon, Lieut. T. G. SSilvcr, 
of the Madras army, to Ellen, daughter of S. 
Saundcr, PJsq. 

17 . At Marylehone Church, the Rev. Maurice 

James, B.D., Rector of Pembridge, Herefordshire, 
to Charlotte, widow of ThomasIngUs, Esq., late 
of the Bengal civil swvice. 

_ At Elgin, Mr. A. Larkworthy, surgeon, at 


DEATHS. 

Ja?i. 28. At sea, on Ixuird the Holton, on the pas. 
sage from HninlKiy, Major E. l.utycus, H. M. iotU 
regt. of F(K)t. 

March 7. At sea, on Ix-.ird the Fairlic, on the 
p.'issage from Madras, l.icuU S. Prescott, Madras 
army. 

12. At sea, on Imard the fVrlKn/^on, on the pas¬ 
sage from M.-idras, 1). Christmas, Esq. 

tfe.v 111. At ('rail, ('apt. John Murray, late of 
the lUlli regt. Bengal N. 1, 

lit. in p'rancr, M. Fourier, Member and Perpe¬ 
tual Secictarv of the Aindemy of .Sciciiees. in nis 
fiolh year, lie was one of tho S inins who acrom- 
pained Buonaparte in his Egyptian cxpalilion, and 
wrote the PrcLtce to the great Den-riiituin «/ 
Kgupt, 

21. At ills residence, Monrhnusc ItiU, Blchanl 
Hixigsoii, Esq., aged /O. a Major in the Hon. E. 1. 
( onipanv’s servire, and one of his Majesty's Jns- 
tices of the Peace for the county of Cuniherland. 

June 1. At IVbright Lodge, Surrey, Mrs, Stir¬ 
ling, widow of tlie late A. .'Stirling, F-sq., of 
Uruiiipvlher, Lanarkshire, In her (ittth year. 

.A. Ill Berkeley Sipiare, (.'eiicral Meyriik. 

8. Ill Cavendisli Square, I.icut. Col. George 
Marlay, K.C. B. 

it. In York Street, Portinan Square, Lieut. 
Gen. Raymond. 

10. At (ieneva, agwl 30, KHzalieth, wife of 
Cliarles Lloyd, Esq., late of the Bengal civil 
service. 

17 . At his seat In the neightmiirhood of Wind¬ 
sor, p'icid Marshal the Earl of llarixmrt. In his 
UOth year. 

— Suddenly, at liis residence near Worccsitcr, 
William Price, Esq., M. B.S. L., Ac., author of 
a "Journal of the British Einb.issy to Persia," 
*' Grammar of the lllinloustanee, Persian, and 
Ar.abic Languages," ikc. &r. 

III. At Bath, after a short Illness, aged 4.1, John 
Andrew, Esq., late of (ioamalty, Malda, Bengal, 
deeply lamented by all wlio knew him. — Mrs. 
Anarew, widow of the aliovo, was safely delivercil 
of a son tlirec days following the dcallt of her 
laincnUMi husband. 

10. At Eton, Charlotte Susannah, wife of Colo¬ 
nel Hichaid Podiuore, of the Mailras establish- 
nient. 

23. At Kempsey, near Worcester, Lieut. Col. 
Ludovirk Grant, late of the Hon. E. I. Compa¬ 
ny's service, in his Hist year. 

Icitely. At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, 
lady of the IHglit Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

— Drowned at sea, on his passage from Boinhay, 
in the Upton Cattle, Mr. Still. 

— At the Cape of Good Hope, Walter Reding, 
Esq., Major Bengal N. 1., aged 48. 

— On his passage from Bombay, ag( 0 l 29, Mr, 
Geo. Borlue, chief mate of the ship ( mlef, 

— At Pans, M. Ooaselln, the celebrated Geo¬ 
grapher, aged 78. 

— Drowned In the Bocca Tigres, China, oc¬ 
casioned by the upsetting of a boat, Mr. Chas 
Hawkins, Oilrd offleor of tne H. C. S. .dtliu.—^Iso, 
by the same accident, Mr. Middlemass, aurgeon 
of the ship Manglet. 
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N.B. THa letbTt P.C. ttennfa fmin« poit, «f tnanvjtn'turwi' piem t X.t^vanee fptr pent.) on themme! 
n. diemuut (per c4ht.) on the mme.—The hnsar foaund ii eqfut) to esfb. 2 oi. 2 dre., and ](K) ftosnr 
Hiauude eiptol to lUtfaetorp maumiii. tioOibi luUd bp Sa.Hupees B. red*, produce ti to H per pent, mure 
than tohm told bp Ct.Hupeee F. mdt.—The Madraa Candy m equal to iOOib. The (jurat Candy U equal 
to J46i tb. The Prcul it equal to 1331 The Corge is 30 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, .Taniinry 7, IflSO. 


Rs. Rs. A. 

Anchor* .S.Rs. cwt. IS 0 fii), 20 0 . 

Rottlei ..11X115 0 -> 17 o! 

Coals .n. nid. u 7 — 0 U 

Copper Sheathing, l(i-28 ..F.ind. 43 B — 43 12 I 

-SIMO .do. 43 13 —44 0 

• ThUk sheets.da 44 14 — 44 B , 

-Old.do. 43 0 — 4J 4 

-— Ikdt.do. 4(1 0 — 411 0 1 

-Slab.do. 42 12 — 43 0 ! 

-N.aila, .mort.da ,HI o — 40 0 

-Peru Slab.t't.Rs. ilo. 47 4 — 47 B 

-Russia .Sa.lth. do. 44 12 — 45 0 

roppera*.da 3 0 ~ 5 4 

Cottpus, thinue.. 30 A. — 4o A 

-Muslins, assort. .5 P. — 111 

-TW;st, Mule, 14-.5II ....Mor. 0 71— li 71 

— —— -GO 120.do. 0 C — 0 (IS, 

Cutlery..P. C. — 5 A., 

filnss and Earthenware.P. C. — 10 I).| 

Hardware.P. C. — S D.l 

Hosiery .10 D. — 15 II.; 


RS.A. 1U..A. 

Iron,Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs.F.tnd. G 10 (cd fi 12 

— flat.da fi II — B 10 

.— English, sq.do. 2 12 — 2 14 

-fiat.do, 2 12 — 2 13 

-Holt.do. 2 12 — 2 13 

-Sheet .do. 6 0 — 6 12 

— Nails .rwt. 11 0 — 15 0 

'- Hoops.F.ind. 6 0 — 6 2 

-Kentledge.rwt. 14-10 

Lead, Pig.F.md. 5 12 — fi o 

;-Sheet .do. (14 — 06 

Millinery.151). —2(1 1>. 

..Shot, patent .Iiag 2 14 — 3 0 

Spelter.Ctlls. F. nut. 5 13 — 5 14 

Stationery .P. C. — .A 1) 

Steel, EiieIKh.C't.lls. F. ind. ii II — 10 (i 

-Swetush.do. 14 0 — 14 4 

Tin Plates.S<i.IU. box 23 0 — 24 0 

Woolleiw, Hroad cioth, fine.P. C. — S 1). 

-coarse .P. C. — fi A. 

-Floni el.15 A. — 20 A. 


MADRAS, December 16, 1829. 


But ties .]('(( 15 (5J III 

Copper, Slie-itliing.r.iiidy ,14(1 — .'Kill 

-C.lhes.do. ai.'ll — 2117 

- Hid.da 2611 — 2«.i 

- Nails, asvirl.da Noiii'. 

Cottons, ('hints!. p, t’. 

— Mu'<IIii>..iiiiUlmg1i!uns.P.C. — 10 

— Congcloth . In A, — ]5 . 

Cutlery. In ,\. — 

Class and Rart!i('nw,irc. 3ii A. — 2.i 

Ilar(lw.arc. ItiA. — 15. 

llosiery. Orersiorked. 

iron, .Swedish, sq.candy 52 — CO 

- EiiKlislisq.do. W — 211 


Iron Hoops.r.indy 35 @ 42 

I -Nails .do. 1(15 — 122 

Lead, Pig.do. 4(1 — 45 

I-sheet.do. 45 — 40 

I Millinery. I'ns ilcuble. 


Flat and Imit.do. 


‘ Shot, patent . 1(1 A.— 

10 .S|iolter.randy 4ll — 

15 .V. Suiionery ...P.C. — 

15 \. Stet'l, English.randy .'id — 

2.1 A. -Swislisli .do. (I 7 — 

15 \. Till Plates .box 21 — 

:ed. Woollens, llroatlcloth, fine.P.C. — 

CO I —-cairse .P.C. — 

211 I-Flannel . 2(i.A.— 


LOMRAY, January aa, 1830. 


n«. 

Anchors . 23 (tfl 

Bottles, pint.do*. ]j — 

Coals.ton lA — 

Copper, Sheathing, 1«.24_cwt. 71 — 

- 24-32 .do. 7.3 — 

-Thick sheets...do. isi — 

— Slab... 70 — 

Nai Is .do. .*5(1 

Cottons, Chiius. .30A.— 

— Linigrlolhs. 40A.— 

— Muslins. 50 A.— 

— Other goods. jyD._ 

-Yarn, 20-110.lb 5 — 

Cutlery. 2fiA.— 

Glass and K.arthonware ..... IfiA.— 

Hosiery.(J _ 


■ AS ■! IVP. 

0 Iron, Swciiish, liar..St. candy !io ® 

0 -English, do... 40 — 

I) '■- Hoops.cwt. {>1 — 

(I - Nails .do. 22 — 

0-Plates. do. 10 — 

(I ■ — Rod for bolls.St. candy 38 *— 

0 '- do. for nails .do. B 3 — 

0 I Lead, Pig..cwt. 10 »■ 

50 A. -Sheet.do. 10 } — 

6(1 A.|'Millitiery.KiD.— 

0 I .Shot, patent...rwt. 1)1 — 

50 A. Spelter.do. !) — 

U Stationery . P.C.— 

n St(>cl, Swedish .tub 20 — 

25 A. 'I'in PUtes .box 90 — 

0 Woollens, Broad doth, fine. 25 D_ 

0 ,-coarse . 10 U.— 

'—— Flannel . 20 A.— 


CANTON, DeccmlKir 12, 1829. 


Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds..piece 

— Longrioths, 40 yds.da 

— Muslins, 34 to 4(l yds.da 

— Cambrics, 12 yds.da 

-Uandannoes...do. 


Dn. Drs. 

* @ * 
6 — 7 
2} — 3 
11 - 11 
11 - 2 


. In . Dn, 

5 jSmaUs...perulU® 28 

7 .Steel, Swcdlsb, in kits.cwt. 71 — B 

3 |WonlIcns, Broad cloth.yd. 2 — 0 

llii-Cainlcts.pee. 28 — 0 

—— Da Dutch .da 28 — 0 

- loMig Ells Dutch.do. 0 — 9 


\?r?. 10—55 I— loMig Ells Dutch.do. H — 9 

i^g****.— 0 iTlnPlatca .. .box 11 — 0 

.... .dOe 5 s— 0 I 
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Prices of European Goods in Ike East. 
SINGAPOllE, January SIO, 1830 . 


B7 


< ojipcT NaHj and Sheathinp.pci-ul 40\ — 42 

lotUms,M^ai>ollams,2r>yd.^32in.pi's. 3 ~ 3i 

- ImltlriRh.2.1......30 ‘do. 3 — 34 

^^(5*-'5oiha.12 .... 3(i do. none 

-- 3nto40.... .14..‘Wido. fl — 0 

-du...do..... .T8.4<ldo. 7 — 0 

--uo.. .do. 44 do. « — in 

- " so do. 9 — 1] 

--—-- as do. 9 — n 

-7 . ~ i '"--— 6^ 11 — !•* 

——- 1 rinUa 7 single cisloura ......<U). 3 — 3l 

- —r , !*•<*.do. .31 — 4; 

-lambtlr, I2yds.by4nto43ln...do. U - 4 

-Jaconet. 20 . 44 ..40 ....do. 3 — « 


-Dw. Ow. 

.Cotton Hkf^ Imlt. Ratticki dblo...rorea 6 (A 8 

I- rto. do i’uUicat .dob .1 — (I 

—Twist, 4(1 to 70.pecultiS — 73 

jHardware, assort.. P.O. 

Iron, Swcd'sli ..-. .]m>cu1 3 — S| 

, 1 — KtiglUh.do. 31 — 4 

;- Nails...do. J9 — » 

;,l.«nd, I'iR .do. 61—7 

I-Sheet.do. 61 — 7 

'.Shot, p.'itent ...W 4^0 

Spelter . 4 41 

Steel, Swedish..do, 13 — 131 

- Pln^lish.ilti. none 

Woollens, I.ongElls .pre. 9 — in 

:-Crtinlilets .do, 31 — IKJ 

— Laditi)' clotli..yd. 1 — IJ 


R E M .4 R K S. 


Bnmbav, Jan. 9, 1(1.30 —Onr market still con¬ 
tinues without iinpravemcnt, and there is little 
nrospert of .any alteralinn ft)r the better. We 
have heard of the following salts since our last 
Copper, thick sheet, 4<IU ewt at SI Rs. per cwt. •, 
Copner Shpalhlng, ;«)n cwt. at 7.3 Ka, per cwt. 5 
English Iron, iHst raiiiiics at 4(> to 414 Hs. per 
c.aiidy; Europe Piere Conds of all descriptions to 
the amount of Uu.inmi Rs. at (in to (» per rent, ail- 
vaiice; Coarse W'tKiIlens to the extent of 4((,(aiu 
its. .at (1.5 per cent, iulrancc; Spelter, 7(*(lrwt., at 
9 Hs. per cwt. 

Cutrirtlii, Jnn. .30, l(i;!(».—(,'ntton Piece Goods; 
t'hints of ('ixxl patternssuitalile foi theUulf trade. 
In retjuest at saving rativs; l.anpett and Jaconet 
liliislnis in miHler.ite inquiiy at luw prices. Speller, 
tile deiii.ind iniproc ing. ('upper in little or no de¬ 
mand, and the market on the drclinc. l.ead in 
consiilerable rcNiupst. Iron, English, very dull, 
with a large slot k jircss'iig 011 tliem.arket. llotllcs, 
prices looking up. Uecr in wood (Hodgson's and 
Allsiip'sl scarce. 


China, Thv. 12, 1030.—Tlio bivcstmenta of the 
Commanders and OHlcers of (Ito Company's slii|<H 
hace been fiermilted to Ix! sent up to Canton 
Piece Goods, Wisdiens, Inai. Steel, and Tin Plates 
contimic m demand, Ixit Swcdisii Steal has rnlkm 
in price, owing to an im(x>rlatinnby a llanisii ves¬ 
sel. New dollars are scarce at a prinnmm of one 
per cent., and Syece is still under a dilHcnUy of 
supply. 

3in*"ijpnre,Jn»/.30,lll'SI.—In EuTO|ie Piece Gocsls, 
I.ungi lutlisarem demand; Pimtsand Cambrics in 
carnal demand. Englisii inen selling in sinnlt 
ids at llnis, 4 to 4'. per pmil. Swislish Inm 111 
dem.aiul. S|X’ller, no demand. .Stoikliulin Tar, 
in demand; none in first hiuids. Pig and hliivt 

l. isid, no dcm.ind. Sweilisli .Steel, in deinniid. 
4il.a.-i.s and E.irliieiiware, misaleiilile Giliiiaii's 
Stoies, a full stock. W'liies and Spirits, no de- 

m. ind. Dottles in great demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CatfiilUt, /’V/).4, isao. 

Govenimciit Securities. 

Riiy.l Rs. As. rts. As. r^®leM. 

Prem. 2(i (I Iteiiiit table. 2S 0 Prom. 

Disc. 1 (I Old Kive perrt.l.oiin • ■ I 2 Oisc. 

Disc. Par. Xew ditto ditto .t) 4 Disc. 

Il.mk .csliares—Prem. 4,0(16 to 4,2(S). 

Il.ank of Beng.tl Rates. 

Discount on priv.ite bills. 6 6 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s.tl,iry bills 4 (I do. 
Interest uuloansondt'iHjsic.5 0 do. 

I'liion Bank. 

Discount on approved bilKs . ■■S 0 per cent. 

bileicst oil deposits, &c.. 2 tl do. 

Rate of Exihaiige. 

('ll I.ondon, fi monllis' .sightto buy Is. lOld.— 
to sell Is. lid. per .Sa.Uiipce. 
t>n Bombay, 30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. Oil per I(K> 
limnlMy its. 

On M.'ulrus, 30 days' sight, Sa. Rs. 60 to 0(1 per 100 
Madras Hs. 


Mfifirns, Feb. 18, 18:10. 


Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, eis. .'») 

Madras Hs. per :I33 f> 8 . Its.29i Piem. 

At the R ate pres ai ling among Merchants 
and Broktars in buying and selling Ihib- 
lic Securities, eii.l(SJi Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa, its.. Ptem. 


Fivepet cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Kate of Siib^iptlon, vli. 330 

Madras Its. per 335.■sa.Rs. .1 Prem. 

At the Rale prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selliiig Pub¬ 
lic .Securlttoi, tds. lOO'i Madras Hs. per 

100 Sa.Rs... 1 DJk* 


Bengal New Five per rent. Loan of the USUi Aug. 
IILVc. 

At the R.ite of Siili-ciipliiiii, riz. lUHi 
Madras Its per liiti .Sa. Rs.. Prem. 


Jiombinj, I'.’b. ( 5 , 1830 . 

Kxi liaiigrs. 

On London, atlinmntlis'siglit, Is. 6',d. per Rupee. 
Uii ('akulla, .it 3il days'siglil, 1124 Bom. Its. pii 
list Sieia lliipei's. 

On M.idriis, at 3(1 days' siglit, 162Uutn. ID. per 
list Madras Rs. 

(iovernmrnt .'•ecuritic a. 

Itemittable Loan, 141 Itom.Ks. ix-r Itsi.S.Rs. 
tnd S per ix-iit.—.list lloin, Rs. pur luit Sa. its. 
New 5 jHarrent.—113 Boin.lU. per luO.S.lis. 


Singapore, Jail. 30, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Private Bills, —none. 

On Hengai, Guveriimcnl Bills, S:u Its. 206 {KV Itst 
S|x Dis. 

On ditto. Private Bills, 8 a.Hs. 209 per IW 8 p,Dis. 


Canton, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Exchanges, 3cc. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. 
Or.—DO bills. 

On Bengal, :if) days' sight, Sa.IU. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Dra.—no bilN, 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not lie oiienert 
for bills on Beog.il, lill a favoiirablu teiininatiun to 
the jicnd ing negoi-ialions bet ween the coinmilleo 
and the government takes place, the medium fur 
remittance to the presidencies of India is in the 
interim much circumsctllied. 
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LONDON PniCE CURRENT, June 25, 18^0. 


EAST'INDIA AKD CHINA FROUUCK. 




£e 

d. 


cl. 

Barilla. 

cwt 

0 7 

0 @ 0 10 

0 

L'ultbe, Java .. 


1 10 

0 — 

1 14 

0 



L-U 

0 

1 Ifl 

0 

— Sumatra and Ceylon •. 

1 8 

6 — 

1 11 

0 

— Bimrbon . 

.IS* 

ill 11 



—■ Mocha • .. 


2 10 

0 — 

4 0 

V. 

Cotton, Surat. 

..lb 

0 0 

3» - 

0 0 

04 

— Madras . 


0 0 

4 — 

0 fl 

51 

— Bengal . 


0 0 

3i - 

0 0 

41 

— Bourbon . 


0 0 

7i - 

0 0 

94 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 






Aloes, Epatlca. 

cwt 

5 0 

0 — 

16 0 

0 

Aimiseeds, Star. 

s« • • 

4 13 

0 — 

0 0 

0 

Borax, Reflncd. 


3 0 

0 — 

3 H 

0 

— UnreOned, or Tlncal 

3 10 

0 — 

4 0 

0 

Camphire . 


0 10 

0 — 

6 0 

0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- - lb 

0 6 

6 — 

0 7 

3 

—■ Ceylon . 


0 0 

10 — 

0 1 

3 

Cassia Buds . 

•cwt 

4 0 

ft n 

0 — 

4 10 

0 

Castor Oil . 

..ilb 

0 0 

4 — 

0 1 

3 

China Root. 

.cwt 24 0 

0 

■■ — 

Cubefaa. 


2 15 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

Dragon's Blood . 


.3 0 

0 — 

22 0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 

2 10 

0 — 

4 10 

0 

— Arabic . 


1 8 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

— Assafmtida • • • 

• • s • 

1 0 

0 — 

4 0 

0 

— Benjamin, 2 Sorts* > 

10 0 

0 — 

0? 0 

0 

— Aiihnl. 


3 0 

0 — 

11 0 

0 

— Gambogium • 

s. • 

14 0 

0 — 

21 0 

0 

— Myrrh . 


3 0 

0 — 

15 0 

0 

— Ulibanum. 


I 0 

0 — 

.3 10 

0 

Kluo. 


9 0 

0 — 

12 0 

0 

Lac I.8ke-. 

• ••lb 

0 1 

0 — 

0 2 

0 

-Dye. 


0 .3 

3 — 

0 .3 

4 

-.Shell . 

cwt 

0 10 

0 — 

9 10 

0 

-Stick. 


3 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Musk, China. 

> ‘CMS. 

1 0 

0 — 

3 0 

0 

Niix Vomica. 

•cwt 

0 14 

0 — 

0 19 

0 

Oil, Cassia . 

• 02. 

0 0 

41 - 

0 0 

0 

— Cinnamon. 


0 17 

0 


— Cocoa-nut. 

•cwt. 

1 7 

(1 

1 10 

0 

— Cloves . 

...lb 

U 0 

ti — 

0 0 

0 

— Mace. 


0 0 

U - 

0 0 

2 

— Nutmegs 

.. 

0 1 

3 

0 2 

6 

Hnubarb. 


0 2 

0 — 

0 4 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ■ • ■ • 

cwt 

.3 10 

0 



Senna . 

...lb 

0 0 

9 — 

0 1 

0 

Turmeric, Java •. • 

cwt 

0 iO 

0 — 

1 0 

0 

- Bengal . 


0 12 

0 — 

0 15 

0 

- China . 


0 1)1 

0 — 

1 r, 

0: 

Galls, In Sorts . 


2 18 

0 — 

.3 10 

0 

Blue . 



0 — 

.3 1.0 

0 

Hides, Buffalo . 

...lb 

0 0 

.3 — 

0 0 

.3 

-Ux and Cow. .. 


0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

6 









0 *7 

0 

0 0 

0 

- Mid. to good Violet • • 

0 6 

i) — 

0 0 

6 

— Violet andCopper 


0 4 

G — 

0 0 

9 

— Copper . 


0 4 

0 — 

0 .3 

3 

Consuming sorts 


0 2 

G — 

0 4 

6 

Oude gooilto Bne 




■ ■■. ■ 


-Do. ord. and bail 


0 1 

0 — 

0 3 11 

- M.idtasflne. 


0 4 

0 — 

0 4 

7 

-Madras onllnaiy 


0 3 

0 — 

0 3 

9 

— Do. low and bad • 


0 1 

10 — 

0 2 

G 

-Manitla, bad and low. ■ 

0 0 11 — 

0 2 



Mother-tf-Pesrl 

ShDlls, China 

Nankeens.piece 

Rattans..ItHI 

Rice, Dengal White- • • -cwt. 

—— Patna. 

-Java. 

Safflower. 

Sago. 

-Peart. 

Saltpetre. 

Silk, liengal Skein.Ih 

— Ditto White. 

—. tihina. 

- Bengal and Privilege.. 

— Organzinc. 

Spices, Cinnamon. 

—— Cloves . 

-Mace. 

—— Nutmegs . 

—— Ginger .cwt. 

— Pepper, Black.lb 

-White. 

Sugar, Bengal.cwt. 

—. Siam and China. 

—— Mauritius. 

-Manilla and Java. 

Tea, Kohea.lb 

— Congou . 

— Souchong . 

-Campoi. 

-Twankay. 

-Pekoe. 


£. s . 

a . 

£. 

«• 

d . 

4 10 

0 @ 

5 

0 

0 

■ 




0 1 

0 — 

0 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 — 

0 1.3 

0 

0 14 

0 — 

0 17 

0 

0 7 

0 — 

0 

9 

G 

7 0 

0 — 

11 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 — 

1 

12 

0 

1 IG 

0 - 

2 

0 

0 


An 



— 


Advance 



■ 

on Last 


' 

Sale's 


— 


Prices. 

_ 

oTT 

6 — 

0 10 

« 

0 010 — 

0 

1 

9 

0 4 

0 — 

0 

5 

6 

0 3 

0 — 

0 

3 

G 

1 0 

0 




0 0 

3 — 

0 

0 

4 

0 0 

6 — 

0 

0 10 

1 3 

0 — 

1 

14 

0 

1 3 

0 — 

1 

10 

0 

iT 

0 — 

1 

8 

0 

0 1 

91 - 

0 

1 

11 

0 2 

2 — 

0 

.3 

7 

none 


. ■■ 

0 2 

H - 

0 

2 

91 

0 2 

3 — 

0 

3 

4 

none 


— 

— 


- Hyson .Skin. U 2 a — 0 3 !) 

~ Hyson. 0 4 1 — 0 5 3i 

— Young Hyson. none — 

-Guu]>owdec. none - 

Tin, Banca.cwt. :) o 0 — .3 3 i» 

Tortoiseshell.lb l) l(i 0 ~ 2 10 0 

Vermillion.lb 0 3 0 — 0 3 ti 

AVaa.LWt. GUO — OOP 

Wood, Sanders Red-••-ton 12 0 0 — - 

-Ebony . 4 0 0 — 0 0 0 

-Sapan. 6 0 0 — 900 


AO.STRAI.ASTAN PRonUCB. 


Cedar Woo<t.foot 0 3 0 — 0 00 

t>il, Kish.tun 2)1 0 0 — 33 0 0 

Whalcfins.ton 120 0 0 - 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vie. 

Best.lb 0 2 0 — 0 .I 0 

Inferior. 0 0 ili — 0 1 10 

-V. U. Land, via. , 

Best. 9 0 10 — 0 1 41 

Inferior. 0 0 3J — 0 0 9 

SOUTH AFRICAN rnouiicK. 

Aloes.cwt. 0 18 0 — 1 0 o 

Ostrich Feathers, und... .lb I 0 0 — 5 10 0 

Gum Arabic..cwt. 0 13 0 — 1 0 0 

Hides, Dry .lb 0 0 41 — 0 0 j 

-Salted . 0 0 41 — 0 0 A 

Oil, Palm.cwt. 31i 0 0 — 26 0 0 

-Kish.tun 29 0 0 — 

Itaisins .cwt. 40 0 0 - 

W'ax . 4 1.1 0 — 6 0 0 

Wine, Madeira.pipe 10 0 0 — 22 0 0 

- Red . 13 0 0 — 20 0 0 

Wuo<I, Teak.load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, June 25, 1830. 


I 

Price. , Dividends. 


DOCKS. 

East India.(Stork) 

London.(Stotk) 

St. Katherine's. 

Ditto DelK-ntiircs. 

Ditto ditto . 

West-lndla .(Stock) 


£. 

80i 

n i 
87 
lOG 
103 
1941 


.€•“ I 
4 p. cent 
34 p. renti 

3 p. cent.] 
4) p. cent.l 

4 p. cent.! 
8 p. cent 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AuBtrallan.(Agricultural). 

Carnatic Stock, Isl Class .. .. 

Ditto, ^ Class. 

Van Diemen's Land Comitany. 


11 dis. 

S’’! 

34X 



Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

1 

Paia. 

Books Shut 
fur Divhlunds. 


£. 



4K.i,;.30 

— 

—w 

March. Sept. 

.3,114,000 



June. Dec. 

1,.302,792 

loo 


April. Oct 

.300,OIH) 


— 

0 April. 0 Oct. 

200,(HX) 



1,380,000 



June. Dec. 

10,000 

100 

20} 


.-I. 

— 


June. Dec. 

■ is.i* 


* 

Juba Dec, 

10.000 

100 

11 



Wolfe, Brothen, 23, Change AUcg, 






























































































































LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 


1S9 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE M the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 13 Prompt 1 Oefo&cr* 

Compatiift md Licefued,—laAiBO. 

For Solo 10 Julif—Prompt 8 Ifovombor. 

Cbi^ny’f.—Saltpetre. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS latc!]^ arrived. 

CARGOES of the Cl]/de, Palmtira, Brunitetck, Gaagot, Lord Lpndoek, Thomat GrmvWt, and Fnirltt. 
ftom Bengal; th*Senofria and fPeWngton, ftom Staiirati andtheCan^t and from Madmn 

laii Bengal, 

OompiMv’*.—Bengal and Coast Piece Gooda-lndlgo-Raw SHk—Cotton-ReBncd Snitpeirc— 
Sugar. 



ifsiof. Voi.2. No. 7. (2 B) 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, 


St(^,qr _Tlic market has been for some time in 

B state of stagnation, owing to the contemplated 
measures of government respecting this article. 
The refiners are supposed to he entirely out of 
stock; the holders ask about the difference between 
the old and new duty. The advance on the 
Mauritius sugar (about 9000 bags) sold during the 
last week of the month was generally 3s., the pro¬ 
bable amount of reduction by the new scale. The 
East-lndia sugar is to have the benefit of the re¬ 
duced duty, and the scale is to descend in the 
same way as in respect to West-lndia Sugar, and 
to l>c guided by the Gazette average, taking 37s. 
duty as the price, in place of 27»- West-Indla 
duty. 

The objections against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s plan, the small minority by which 
the measure was carried in the Coiumittee, and 
the obvious dilHcultics in the way of carrying it 
into effect, particul.-irly as it regards tiic bounty, 
renders it very likely that it will be abandoned,. 


The market for this article is steady. 
Mocha has advanced since the sale on the 23d. 
The demand for coffee for export continues gene* 
ral and extensive. 

Cerion.—-The cotton market is firm, but the 
purchases are not extoisive. The prices of Surat 
are improved. 

Kice.'—Bcngal rice is much inquired afters 
prices are improved. 

Teo—There Is uo alteration In the market. The 
demand for boheas continues. 

Silk.—The quarterly sale of silk commenced on 
the 21st. The Company’s Bengal has since been 
selling, and had not ended on the 24th; the prices 
are from 2) to 74 per cent, higher than Iasi sale, 
and on the 24th was higher than any previous day; 
it is stated that the average will be 5 to 71 above 
the former scale. The privilege China silk docs 
not seem to go off with so much spirit as liu, "m- 
gal; the prices are rather lower. 


DAILY PllICLS OF STOCKS, from 26 May to 25 June 1830. 


May 

Bank 

Stuck. 

3Pr.Ct.]3 Pr.t’t. 3lPr.Ct.i 

Tied. I Consols. Consols. | 

llPr.Ct. 

Red. 

N.4J’r.C. 

Ami. 

Long 

Annuities, 

India 

.Stock. 

Ind’a 

Boi.'Js. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

, ‘Jb’ 

216j| 

6,? 

91^92 1 

921925 ! 


99399 } 


19 ]9,V 

242 3 

84 85j' 

78 79p 

‘->7 

21 (Ji 

61 

91^92^ 

92 * 925 ; 

100 

995995 

— 

19 19,'„ 

24233', 

bJp 

78 79p 

28 

217 7 -i 

91592 

9259251 

— 

994995 

— 

19 ]9tI, 

— 

pi 

78 79p 

2y 

— 


— 


MB 

— 


— • 



MM 

81 





— 


MM 


MM 


MM 

June 

1 



- 


_ 

MM 




■ 


2 

21617 

911915 

925925 

993100 

9 599 } 

— 

19 19/„ 

405391 

80p 

77 79p 

3 

216^7 


925925 

99s 993 

99 994 

— 

19 19,' 

'405U 

80p 

77 78p 

4 

216^7 



995 

99399 ! 



MM 

MM 

77 79p 

r> 



995 

995995 


19 I9r\ 

M. 

81p 

78 80p 

7 

2I5j6i 

215 

9li91i 


995 

99 

— 

19 

M— 

77 79p 

8 

iiaF 

— 

99 995 

935985 

— 

19* 

MM 

79 

77p 

9 

216 



99 995,985985 

— 


MM 

77 78 

76 78p 

10 



-- 

99f 

985985 

— 

19* 

— 

77p 

76 77p 

11 

mm 


— 


Mi 

—• 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CalmttA. 

LAW. 

SurREMR Court, February 9. 

The Bank of Bengal, v. The Eau-India 
Oim/wfiy,—-In tills case the Advocate* 
;;ciieral applied for an onler from die 
court calling upon the attorney for tlio 
plaintift* to bring in and deposit widi the 
protlionotary of the court four of tlic go¬ 
vernment papers upon which the action 
was brought, that they might be examined 
by the persons whose names appeared 
upon the back, and also be shown to other 
witnesses. He said that such rules were 
obtained at home upon the statement of 
counsel; but he had the affidavit of the 
attorney for the defendants that the notes 
were in the possession of the plaintiiTa 
attorney, and that it was material they 
sliould be seen. 

Mr. CioHyitoR opposed the motion. Spe¬ 
cial grounds should be shewn before it 
could be granted. 

Sir E. Ityan, on the autliority of a case 
in 1 Tidd, 5!)1, refused the rule. 

February 9. 

This important cause came on this day 
lieforc Sir E. llyan, without a jury. It 
was a suit to recover the amount of five 
promissory notes, or certificates of tlio 
registered interest debt of the Company at 
Eort William, deposited at tlie Imnk as 
security for cash advanced upon them. On 
n plea that these certificates arc forged, the 
Company disavowed them. 

Mr. CoiHjtlon, on behalf of tlic plain- 
tiffii, observed that Uie present case would 
shew the intentions of the Company with 
regard to the enormous sums tliey have 
liorrowcd of individuals. He ss-as sur. 
]iriscd and grieved to meet any difficulty 
concerning these certificates, to ascertain 
the validity of which the plaintiffs had 
done all that could be done on their part. 
As a precautionary measure, they had sent 
tlicm to the Accountant-general’s Office, 
where t]icy were compared with the re¬ 
gister of debts, and specially endorsed as 
genuine certificates of money lent to the 
Company. What more could they have 
done ? If they bad gone to England they 
could not have applied to the Company, 
they couhl only have applied to the agents 
of the Company. If they w'cnt to the 
council chamber, even there is but an 
agent of the Company. Was it possible 
for every transfer of every certificate and 
every signature to be taken to the secreta¬ 
ries of government and personally veri¬ 
fied by them? If that was the case, the 
abilities and oppitcation of Mr. Mackenzie 
and of Mr. I’rinsop would be totally di- 
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verted from their more important and ar¬ 
duous duties. Even the Accountant- 
general could not Im! expected to admit of 
such continual interruption in his other 
duties, as would be occasioned by submit¬ 
ting to him every application to know if a 
certifieate was genuine. An agent of the 
Company performetl this act, and not being 
prevented from doing so was an acknow¬ 
ledgment that he had autliority and ability 
to Jo so. If in any case lie was doubtful 
of the autlienticity of a certificate, it was 
his duty to refer it to the Accountant* mncral 
for inspection; but he has acknovnedged 
these certificates to be valid, and has en¬ 
dorsed them with his initials, and he there¬ 
by accredited them and gave them cur¬ 
rency. The' public sec an officer of go¬ 
vernment, in an office of governmenl, 
and in the sight of government, regularly 
performing a function of tlic highest im- 
]iortance to the government and to indivi¬ 
duals ; and it is impossible to imagine 
that he is not duly authorized and qualified 
for the office. A person gathers up the 
earnings and savings of his life; another 
has a more sacred sum, tlic alt of widows 
and oiplians; they take every possible pre¬ 
caution, and then place these monies at 
interest in the hands of the Company, by 
purchasing one of these certificates verified 
ill Uicir presence, and endorsed by the 
Company. What will be the situation of 
many such individuals if the Company is 
allowed to tell them, " we made a mis¬ 
take, the certificate we acknowledged and 
endorsed is not the pro]icr one; it is either 
a forged document, or else our original 
signature to it was surreptitiously obtained 
of the secretary ?” And what would be tlie 
effect of such a declaration on the credit 
of the Company ? ft would be said that 
the debt n-as so great that it could never 
be' paid, and that the Company would 
get rid of it by raising quibbles about 
the validity of certificates, &c. '^f it was 
possible to view as separate the interests 
of a government and. those of the people, 
the C'oiTipany was more interested than the 
public in the plyiiicnt of these promissory 
notes. It is not credible that one of tlicin 
was originally forged. Some of them may 
have been fraudulcn|ly obtained, but even 
then the Company has adopted them, and 
given to them the credit and currency 
which alone could have in^^'d the Iiank 
to advance cash on them. ^ What would 
be thought if the Dank of Bengal 
or the Dank of England allowed tlieir 
clerks behind the counter to examine 
and authenticate tlieir notes when re¬ 
ferred to, and then when tlie notes were 
presented fur payment to say, “ the clerk 
(2 C) 
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in not autborwed, or ha has made o mis. 
Uke, we will not pay !*’ It was impossi* 
Me to look at tliesc promissor}' notes witlu 
out surprise at the rude, cmless form in 
which they are formed, consisting of com¬ 
mon paper to be got in the bazar, without 
any peculiar water-mark, and printed with 
types sold in the bazar. These forms are 
also carelessly kept, and when filled up 
they are sent witliout register, memoran¬ 
dum, list, or any other check whatever, in 
an open box fbr signatures. No private 
bank acts in tins manner. What is there 
to prevent the insertion of extra forms, and 
obtaining real signatures to tlicm ? 'Ilie 
Accountant-general of Madr.'is sent bills 
of exchange to commissioners appointed 
to sign them by a confidential officer of his 
department: blank papers were inserted 
and signed by the proper authorities. 
'Diese otficers were not inferior in vigi¬ 
lance to the gentlemen about us. That 
w^icli was done in the one case may also 
have been done in tlic present. The diffi¬ 
culties in this case arose from the defen¬ 
dants being invested witii the government 
of this country, from the very great 
amount of the clninis wiiich would be 
affected by the decision of the present 
case, and from the recent criminal trials 
which relate to these papers. Theinffuenee 
of ilie government had been exerted in 
depriving him of evidence desirable for 
his client; and he was convinced, that if 
the present suit was the only-claim of the 
kind, the government would not Iiave ex¬ 
posed the doubtful character of its paper, 
but would have honoured the endorse¬ 
ment, bowmuchsoever the origin of the 
note might be obscured. Had this case 
preceded tlie criminal trials, it would have 
come on with advantages of which they 
have deprived it: the influence exerted in 
those coses was felt in the present, 'ibc 
law was shewn decidedly to make any per. 
mitted act of the servant binding on the 
master to any amount; and also that an 
endorsement or acceptance is valid, 
altliough the original document proves to 
have been forged. It was probable the 
line of defence would be, that these docu¬ 
ments were not issued by the Company; 
that Uie endorsement of Mr, Oxboroiigh 
was not an acceptance of the Company, 
and that the documents were but fabrica¬ 
tions purporting to be certificates of regis¬ 
tered debts of the Company. In addition 
to such a defence, he had heard what he 
should never have thought of, that the 
Company, the government of this vast 
empire, will debase itself by a quibble 
chicane, instead of letting this important 
case be settled by its own merits. It was 
to be objected that the Company, by hold- 
ing sliares in the bank ofBengal, cannot be 
sued by that bank. Such an unwortiiy 
plea being resorted to, there are some 
others of the same character which will 


perhaps also be made use of by the deu 
fendant; but it is to be hoped the govern, 
ment will not delMse itself and insult tho 
court by putting into the box a miscreant 
who has been let loose on society, but who 
is yet punishable. 

The sub-treasurer of the bank of Ben¬ 
gal deposed, that since October 18ii8 
until lately, when certificates were brought 
to the bank he endorsed and entered them, 
and then sent tliem by a poder to Mr. Ox- 
borough, at the Accountant-general's 
office, for order, that he might examine 
them and ascertain their validity, wliich 
was certified by the initials of Mr. Oxbo- 
rough. These certificates have severally 
been sent by him to Mr. Oxborough, and 
returned authenticated by bis initials now 
on them. 

A poder of the bank deposed that he 
was accustomed to sign in a book a receipt 
for certificates sent by him to Mr. Oxbo- 
rough, and that Mr. Oxborough says 
nothing, but compares them with the 
books in his office, endorses them, and 
returns them by him to the bank. 

A sircar of the bank deposed to this 
routine of business. 

Mr. Dorin, a covenanted civil servant 
of the Company, was many years an 
assistant to the Accountant-general, tlien 
deputy civil auditor and accountant. He 
has been one year and a half acting in tlio 
bank, and since the middle of March 1829 
secretary and treasurer of the bank. Tlio 
president of the bank is elected by the 
directors; Mr. Wood is president, and lie 
is also accountant-general ; but it is not 
necessary that the president sliould be the 
accountant-general. By the proceedings 
of the bank, and by the routine of busi¬ 
ness there, he knows tlicre is an order from 
Mr. Wood not to receive Company’s paper 
until it has been certified by Mr. Oxbo¬ 
rough ; and accordingly all such paper 
presented is sent to him for verification. 
These papers have been endorsed by him 
as genuine. Having doubts of the authen¬ 
ticity of some papers, he took them him¬ 
self to the Accountant-general, who said 
they were good. From his long service in 
the Accountant-general's office, he is ac. 
guainted with the mode of making out 
certificates, of renewing old certificates, 
and of consolidating several into one. 
Loans to tlie Company are paid into the 
treasury, and a certificate of such pay¬ 
ment is made out, and the holder presents 
it at the Accountant-general’s office, where 
it is rei^stered; and a certificate of regis¬ 
try, called a promissory note, is filled up. 
lliis is examined by the covenanted assis¬ 
tant, who notes and numbers the promis¬ 
sory note. The thm documents are sent 
to the Accountant-general, who cancels 
the treasury certificate, and the promissory 
note is then sent to tlie secretary of govern¬ 
ment for signature. Tliese four fac-similes 
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of certificate of registry, bethinks, could 
imt possibly have passed through tl>is pro¬ 
cess regularly • but it is possible titat tlie 
signatures to them may have been sur¬ 
reptitiously obtained, for he is not aware 
of any checks being in use. The ibrnis 
for signatures are passed about in an open 
box, without any memorandum of the 
number of forms or of their amount or 
otlier particulars, and he, therefore, thinks 
that Uie signatures to these fac.similes may 
have been obtained surreptitiously. 

February 9. 

Mr. Win. O.vborough was next exa¬ 
mined. Witness is the head covenanted 
assistant in the AccountaiiuCienerars of¬ 
fice. llis duty is to keep the registers of 
'the |iulilic debts, the general books of ac¬ 
counts of this presidency, to prepare all 
documents reijuircd by the homo aiithori- 
•ios, and to exervisc a geiitral superinten- 
daniw '1 he interest debts registered of Ibis 
presidency amount to about .300,0CX),(XX> 
rupees. The five per cent, debt of 1K25-6 
■'imoiints to about l(X.i,0U0,i.)00 rupees. 
The louii at present open is called the live 
per ceil*, loan of 1829-30. Tlie greater 
part is registered in witness's hand-writing. 
'I'be tertns of a new loan are settleil^ by 
government and comuiunicatcd to the Ac¬ 
countant-general, who advertises and 
draws np the form of the promissory note, 
and indents on the superintendentof the go¬ 
vernment pre.ss for tlie first batch, of about 
1 ,<KX). Witness gives directions about the 
iiuxlc of printing this form, and obtains 
further supplies of them on indents signed 
by the dcjiuty, generally 500 in a batch. 
They are brought by a peon of the press 
establishment, and counted by llarachun- 
der Hoy, who kee|>s them, and his account 
of their expenditure is checked by another 
native. Loans of cash to the government 
are received at the three presidencies, and 
at Penang also by the collectors, residents, 
paymasters, treasurers and others, who 
have an account with tlie government. 
Here when money is paid into the treasury 
a certificate is made out. It used to be 
delivered to the creditor, but is now sent 
over with a memorandum-book to the Ac¬ 
count-general’s office. The book is re. 
ceipted and returned by the bearer. Ham. 
cliuiidcr Hoy’s office fills up fonns of pro¬ 
missory notes agreeably to these certifi. 
cates. When a sufficient number of pro¬ 
missory notes arc ready, witness sends to 
the sub-treasurer for his register of certi¬ 
ficates, with w'hich he compares the certi¬ 
ficate and the promissory notes, and then 
registers the promissory notes, numbers 
them according as they are registered, and 
in the sub.treasurer*s register of certifi¬ 
cates, notes the number which the corre- 
B))onding promissory notes bear in the re¬ 
gister. lUmchunder Roy writes ** can- 
celled " on the certificates. Thomas Ox- 


borough, third unrovenanted assistant, 
comimres together tlie certificate, promis¬ 
sory note, and the register of promissory 
note. The Nagrce moonsliee takes them 
to a covenanted assistant, who signs the 
cancellatiun and marks his initials on the 
note. The deputy certifies on it regis¬ 
tered.” As convenient or necessary these 
notes are put into an open box by Ham. 
eiiuiuler Hoy, and an office peon takes 
them to the office of the Secretary in tlie 
territorial department. Seldom less than 
five arc sent; sometimes ItX) or SOO; but 
not as luu ' as .500 at once. No account or 
memoranci is taken of tlie number of 
papers seiil. Sometimes bills of exchange 
are sent together wiiii promissory notes. 
Neither register nor any other liook is sent 
with them by which they can be compared. 
The signniure of the deputy is the only 
guide for the secretary in signing them. 
Occasionally, when there is a necessity, a 
note is sent, rcipicsting that the secretary 
will sign and return so many notes. When 
returned, they arc brought to witness or 
his broilu-!', and remain on their desk, and 
arc delivered as denunded. At night 
they are kept in a chest, A note could 
nut fraudulently go these steps in the 
office; but as there is no check, forged 
notes could obtain tlie signature of the 
secretary. Prior to 1824, notes were not 
examined if good ; but in 1824, witness 
was tlesired by Mr. Wood, the last ac¬ 
countant-general, to examine all promts, 
sory notes brought for tiiat purjiose, on 
receiving a rupee for each. The examina¬ 
tion consists in comparing the note with 
the register, and inspecting it generally. 
About Getter 1829 witness was ill, and 
his brother acted for him. Aliout that time 
there were re|u>rts of forged notes. Prior 
to this tlie bank of Bengal used not to send 
notes to be examined; but on witness’s 
return to the office, he found they did so, 
and paid him 100 rupees per montli for 
tlie examination, llis superiors knew 
this. The promissory note handed to 
witness would not have excited his sus¬ 
picion formerly. He now perceives the 
form is not genuine, or the filling up. But 
even now be cannot perceive the signatures 
of the officers of account of the secretary 
arc forgeries. It hears witness’s initials, 
and has been twice examined by him. The 
whole of the promissory notes handed to 
him bear his initials, and have been 
examined by him ; one has been examin¬ 
ed at five several times. Even now the 
signatures and marks of the officers of ac¬ 
count are such as would induce him to sign 
them, and the signatures of the secretaries 
are such, that looking no further he should 
consider them genuine. His initials which 
they each bear, arc written by himself in 
attestation of the validity of the promts, 
sory notes. 

The bead native accountant of the bank 
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nasMd Mivml indorscmcntB of Ilajkissorc 
ami of Buddinath. Tlirjr ara such 

as lic would paj to. 

February 10. 

The Advocate-General commenced tlie 
dereiice. Notwillistanding what had been 
said about availing himself of techni* 
ralitica, ho iliould take advantage of 
whatever ground of objection ollercd; 
and he now claimed a nonsuit, because 
it bad not been proved that tlie pa}rinont 
of interest on these securities had been 
asked for and refused. 

Sir E. Ryan declined to nonsuit on 
this ground. 

The Advocate-General resumed. Tito 
l«nk was a corporate IxKly, and refused 
every advantage to him which could cn> 
able him to meet the €<156 on its intrinsic 
merits. The case was divided into a ques¬ 
tion of fact and a question of law. It 
was contended that these are genuine pro¬ 
missory notes of the government; and if 
not, yet, having been recognised ns such 
Ity (lie proper ofliccr, the government was 
bound to honour tlicm. But ]\Ir. Win, 
Oxboroiigh, a mere uncoienantcd assis¬ 
tant, was not to hind the government; he 
could pnaluce no written order to examine 
the notes but spoke of the verlial orders of 
a person not now ca|Mible of being con- 
froiiteil with him. Tlie construction which 
this Air. OxlwFough puts upon the orders 
given him by the accountant-general was, 
that he was to csaiuine if the notes were 
giM'd or bad. lie had no right to put any 
construction U|Hm the word " examina¬ 
tion;” his orders were hung up in tlie 
oflicc; lie was desired to inspect the regi«- 
ters, but he had no onicrs to examine 
wluther the notes were good or bad. Was 
it to be supposed that for a fee of one ru¬ 
pee, paid to this person, tlie government 
w-pihl ensure a note, even to the amount' 
of two lacs of rupees! TIic law, as cited on 
the other side, did not apply to the present 
case, lliis was not a commercial but a 
government transaction. 'Hie reason why 
I lie acceptance of an endorser on furgi>d 
bills of exchange made him liable, was 
because they may be current, and the en¬ 
dorser is considered as sitting himself as 
judge of the signatures on the bill. But 
these promissorv notes are not commer. 
rial bills, or bills having a currency in 
didvrent countries; they are merely cer¬ 
tificates for money lent to the government, 
which a person receives of the public offi¬ 
cer and keeps by him. If inclined to 
comply with the plaintiff's claim, the 
Cam|iany had not the power to indemnify 
them, siiKO their territorial revenues were 
specifically appropriated by oct of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Holt Alackensic was the only wit- 
new exainineti for the defeiKv. lie li.is 
been secretary in the territorial dapati- 


ment since 1817. It wm his duly to sign 
the promissory notes. He was presideiA 
of the bank of Bengal. Witness did not 
know of tlie 100 rupees a montli granted 
to Air. Oxborough by the bank, but there 
can be no doubt that it must have liecn 
mentioned in papers laid before him for 
perusal. Knows nothing of die order of 
October 1829, to inquire under what au¬ 
thority Mr. Oxborough certified the good¬ 
ness of government paper. Orders arc 
passed by a quorum of directors, and not 
notified to the oUiers, who can sec them in 
this book which lies on their table. Prior 
to this discovery of the forgeries, witness 
did not know that Mr. Oxliorough exa¬ 
mined government paper. Tliis letter 
bears the signature of Mr. Wood. It is 
addressed to and was received by witness. 
Ibis letter, in reply to it, is from witness 
to the Accountant-general. Witness does 
not recollect any conversation with the 
Accountant-general particularly about the 
examination of promissory notes; or that 
the Governor-General or other ntcmlH>rs of 
government were aware that Mr. O. exa¬ 
mined promissory notes. Government 
orxiers to Air. Oxborough would not be 
addressed to himself, but communicated 
through tlie medium of the Accountant- 
general as concerning tlie fee. 

Air. CimjitoH replied at considerable 
length. 

February 11. 

Tliis day the court (Sir E. Ryan) di¬ 
rected a verdict to be entered for the 
plaintiffs, with liberty to the defendants to 
more for a nonsuit when the beiicli was 
full. 


AIISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIR GOVeaNOa-CEKERAI- 

Tlic India Gatetle of the 12tli Feb. 
ineiilioiis the arrival of the Governor- Ge¬ 
neral at Dinaporu on the inoniing of the 
2Rth January, 'llie same paper further 
reports, that “ his lamlship, accompanied 
by Sic Charles D'Oyley and other gentle¬ 
men, honoured the proprietor of Uiggah 
farm by going over its exten.sive premises, 
when his l.A>rdsliip was plenscil to express 
himself imieh gratified with wliat he had 
viewed. On the same day lits loirdship 
continued his tour by d.iwk, and arrived 
at Buxar on the SOtb, wliencc, after in. 
s|Krcting the government stud, he pro. 
ceeded for Ghazci-pore on tlie Ist Feb. 
Tlie Hooghly steamer, witli Lord Bcii- 
linck's servants, &c. had previously pro¬ 
ceeded from Dinaporc towards Gliazec- 
pore." 

Tlie Governor- General arritxd at Buxar 
on the .30th uU. at 11 and on that 
evening and on the following morning in. 
specled the government stud at that place 
and at Kouruiita Dec, on the opposite 
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sidv erf tlio Ganges. HI« Lordship left 
Bumf on tlie 1st inttant for Gbazeepor, 
and was to proceed back early on tlie 
IW>in that station to Benares.— Bene.Hurk., 
Feb. 11. 

Tlic Gorcrnor.Gencral arrived at Be¬ 
nares on Wednesday tlic .Sd instant, and 
was entertained by Mr. Brook; his Lord, 
stiip remained at that station only two 
days, having left on the Friday following. 
Lady William is at present in Calcutta.-. 
Ibid., Feb. 19. 

'rbe Gov»nor> General, we leant from 
private letters, reached Gonirkporc on the 
lOtli instant, and is to proceed from thence 
to Mongbyr, when he is to embark on 
board the HoogUy steamer, for the presi. 
dency. The chief justice has, we under- 
stand, extended his tour to IXdhi and 
Sindali, from which we should infer that 
he will not return to Calcutta till the hot 
season is over.—Je/m Sidl, Feb. SO. 

IIIKIHX) COtLZOK. 

Yesterday an examination of tlic scho¬ 
lars upon this establisliment took place at 
the Town Hall before tlie Lord Bishop 
and a distinguished assemblage of ladies 
and geiiilemen. About eleven o’clock a 
distribution of liooks as rewards for dili- 
gence began, commencing with the lowest 
classes, and ascending till it became the 
turn of the first class, when they under¬ 
went an esainination in the Grecian, Ko- 
iiuin, and English histories, and natural 
philosophy. The boys sixteen in number, 
and some of them nut more than ten years 
old, answered with a considerable degree 
Ilf ease and precision, although some of 
the questions put to them were, if not 
conned over for the occasion, sufficiently 
difficult to warrant a good deal of hesita¬ 
tion in the replies. Some escelicnt speci- 
inena of elocution were afterwards exli^, 
bited, and one in particular by a little boy 
with so much judgment, and such a just 
conception of the different bearings of Ida 
subject, as to rail forth general applause. 
•Some dialogues from Sliakspearc, particu¬ 
larly that of Cardinal Wolsey and Crom¬ 
well in the play of Henry VIII., were 
gratifying specimens of the progress of 
the scholars who repeated them. In ge¬ 
neral their pronunciation was clear and 
just, and they exhibited a considerable 
knowledge of the passions which were in- 
tendetl should be represented, llie junior 
classes had no questions whatever put to 
them, receiving only tlie rewards adjudged 
to lliem at a former private examination, 
'fids college seems to promise fairly to be 
productive of a serious revolution upon 
the long and fond^ cherished principles of 
the Hindoos, and there is no doubt that as 
tlie Bishop interests himself in the event, 
the snpcrcession of religious opinions and 
liclief will bring an accession of mem¬ 
bers to some of the established commu¬ 


nions of Christians. Certainly the pupils 
seem to luck no attendance, and the mas¬ 
ters and assistants arc umpiestionably aldo 
and willing in their duties. They must 
have derived a considerable portion of 
gratification ftom the satisfactory manner 
in which their scholars arquittra tiicm- 
selvesyesterday.— Fi.^. IK. 

nilURUU SUBHA, or REtlCIOUS societv. 

** To rII noble and excellent Hindoos. 

“ Hiroiigh the absence of all religious 
authority in this country, religion suflers 
great detriment. It has tlicrcfore become 
necessary that tlie excellent and the noble 
should unite and continually devise means 
for protecting our religion and our excel¬ 
lent customs and usages. It is, however, 
difficult to assemlile all men together, for 
many do not invite to their houses or visit 
any beside those in their own circle, and 
there is no place of general resort, 'fhoiigli 
wu arc firmly united therefore, yet, be. 
cause we do not meet togellier, wu appear 
disunited, and hence those of an opposito 
faith arc constantly seeking to destroy our 
religion, 'lids led many of the respecta¬ 
ble inhabitants of this city to assetiibic to¬ 
gether on the 5th of Maugh of the pre¬ 
sent year, and to establish a society called 
the JJhurmn Subba, for the meetings of 
which a building is to Iw erected in this 
great city. 

*' According to the orders of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-General, an appeal 
must lie made to his Majesty the King of ^ 
England relative to the n.>gulations fur. 
bidding suttees. We shall hereafter in¬ 
form our renders bow, and in what lan¬ 
guage, and through whom, the petition is 
to be sent. If any one has any thing to 
oiler on this subject, let him send it to tiio 
editor of this paper. 

** In future, whatever may be proposctl 
in reference to our common religion, will 
be fully discussed and settled.—Atmoc/ior 
Durjmn, Feb. 6. 

JUnlCMt. CIIARCKS. 

W'e understand that the six provincial 
courts of appeal will be soon abolished. 
Tins, it is said, is pndiminary to a more 
extended employment of native agency in 
the administration of justice. Either mea¬ 
sure is well judged. llie provincial courts 
carry little weight or respect, and can only 
be felt as a vezatioiia and unnecessary gra- 
dation of appeal intennediate between tlic 
district courts and the superior tribunal of 
the Suddur Adaluti—Beng.^unl., Feb.l6. 

According to the Bengal papers, the sd- 
ministration of justice up tlie country is a 
subject which has of late occupied the atten¬ 
tion of llie supreme government, and mea¬ 
sures are about to lie adopted likely to give 
greater efficiency and promptitude to that 
deiNutmcnt. It is stated that Euro(Kans, and 
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tiicir dc-scendants, as well as natives, are to 
l>c eligible to the oflices of sudder aumcen 
and tnouiihiir with extended jurisdiction and 
increased salaries. An appeal against Uteir 
decisions is to be made to the zillah and 
utJicr courts, llierc are great complaints 
of the Persian language being used in the 
jdcadings, and other proceedings of the 
country courts, as a source of chicanery 
and injustice. However desirable it might 
be to discontinue the use of it, no such 
intention, on the part of government, has 
been intimated. Tbc proposed changes 
will, it is believed, give general satisfac. 
tion, and it is expected that before many 
nionllis sltall have elapsed some decisive 
measure will be adopted. The principal 
diflictilty seems to be to unite promptitude 
of decision with an adequate check against 
the infliction of injustice. With regard 
to the use of the Persian language in 
Indian courts of justice, a correspondent 
of the India GazHle observes on tbc cruelly 
of placing tlie lives and property of indi¬ 
viduals in constant jeopardy, by recording 
through tncrccnary interpreters the deposi¬ 
tions, and keeping the records, upon which 
jndgiiieiit is to he passed, in a language 
of which the parties themselves know not 
ii word.—il/nd. Gaz., Fvb. 27. 


SCrOKTEn IK$Ot.TF.MCy or TIIK C0M1‘A»Y. 

We hear of a singnlar and certainly a 
most foolish alarm having been excited 
among the natives, as to the ability of the 
, lion. Company long to pay their debts; 
and were we not informed on good au- 
tltoriiy, we should certainly hesitate to 
believe that an impresMon is abroad, that 
the Company procured tlic passing of the 
Insolvent Act for their own advantage, 
and are soon to take advantage of it! 
llidicidoiis as all this may appear, the 
iiiminirs have had the eilect to raise the 
discount on government securities some 
three or four per cent., and it is said that 
even something like a run on the bank of 
llengni bad occurred on Monday after, 
noon. We have heard assigned as a cause 
fur tins disturbance of the native mind, 
some statements that bad appeared in the 
Sumachar Darpan in regard to the state 
of the Company's affairs, from which the 
ignorance of the natives without more ado 
deduce the insolvency of the Company. 
It is also said that Uic evidence of Mr. 
Oxborough, on tbc trial of the action by 
the Uciigal bank, and the opening speech 
of the counsel for the bank, bad contri. 
buted to raise tbc alarm. We suppose all 
this is the fruits of “ march of intel¬ 
lect," and certainly precious fruits they 
are. We have also heard rumours of other 
fruits of native intellectual enlightenment, 
evidencing themselves in a rather more 
criminal shape, and afibrding a commen- 
tary on Uic text of Hindoo improvement 


in European literature and science, moat 
humiliating to human nature.—Join BvUt 
Fd>. 17. 

We have lately adverted to an absurd 
rumour which bad obtained currency 
among the native community, that the 
Company intended to have recourse to the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act to get rid of its 
debts; but we never drcamM that sudi a 
rumour would be brought in aid of a 
sneer at the march of intellect, or em¬ 
ployed to strengthen an argument against 
the liberty of the press. In our sim¬ 
plicity we supposed tliat it was a proof of 
the want of Uiat information, for the com¬ 
munication of which no better instrument 
than tlie press can be employed, and that 
if more ample scope bad Ijeen given to its 
operation, and less jealousy shown of so 
valuable a means of improvement, a report 
so injurious to the credit of government 
and of individuals, and so palpably ridi¬ 
culous and inconsistent with truth and 
fact, could never have obtained the belief 
of a single individual. The native ru¬ 
mour is not a whit less unfounded than 
the inference drawn from it. Une native 
paper gave a correct statement of what the 
Company declares to be the true amount 
of its debts and assets, in which latter are 
included forts, Ac. valued at twenty crure 
of rupees; and another native paper, know- 
ing that forts, &c. do not yield any 
revenue, and tliat they never can be made 
to realize the above-mentioned amount, 
concludes that the Company is insolvent. 
It is perfectly obvious that if tliere was 
nothing to support the credit of the Com. 
puny but tlie assets which appear on the 
face of its own accounts, the inference 
would lie just; and if it is incorrect, of 
which there can be no doubt, its incorrect¬ 
ness is occasioned by the claim which the 
jCpmpany advances, in the face of Parlia¬ 
ment and the nation, for assets, tlie owner, 
ship of which ought to pass to Uie crown 
witli the sovereignty of the country at tlie 
expiration of the charter, and wbidi, even 
if the Company should receive an equi¬ 
valent, must be estimated at much less 
than the value which is fixed on them. 
We bold, therefore, that Uie individuals 
w'liosc property in government scciiriiies 
is deteriorated by the prevalence of tlie 
rumour to which we have referred, have a 
right to complain, not so much of the 
native press as of the Company for the 
fallacious representations which it makes 
of the state of its afikirs. In so far as the 
native press is to blame, its fault can bo 
justly attributed only to ignorance. To 
whatever purposes it may Imve been turned 
by others, there is no foundation whatever 
for asserting or believing tliat it was a 
stock-jobbing trick on die part of tlie 
editor of the Cbundrila. Even if it could 
be proved that the rumour originated with 
persons who were desirous w turning a 
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few thousAnds to good acrount in the 
money-market, at the cipensc of others 
sufficiently credulous for such a purix>se, 
Uie very supposition implies tlmt the 
object was to pillage individuals, not 
to destroy the credit of government, 
wliicii would have defeated the end in 
view. The call, therefore, upon tlie go¬ 
vernment to restrain the press, has no 
foundation whatever to rest upon, and tlie 
actual circumstances of the case admit and 
require a directly opposite course. If the 
report be a stock-jobbing trick, the en. 
forcement of the press-law will not pre¬ 
vent such occurrences: if it arises from 
ignorance, the enforcement of the press- 
law, instead of removing, will perpetuato 
that ignorance: and in so far as lltat cause 
has operated, it may be fairly ascribed to 
tlie existence of those restriclinns on the 
diffusion of general information, which it 
is projioscd to renew and increase. How¬ 
ever sincere, therefore, may be the desire 
of die restrictionists to strengthen the hands 
of government hy shackling the press, wc 
can neither compliment them on the sa¬ 
gacity with which they discover the dangers 
that threaten die country, nor on the logic 
of the arguments they employ to support 
their conclusions.—/ud. Gax-, Feb, S4. 

nOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Wc understand a very singular and un¬ 
seemly scene of disturbance took place on 
Sunday, during divine service, at the Ro¬ 
man Calliulic Church of Nostra Seuhora 
dc Rnzario. The congregation has been 
for sometime divided into two factions on 
tlic right of electing churchwardens; and 
one of the clergymen, Fre Antonio, de¬ 
sirous, it would appear, of ousting his op¬ 
ponents, procured the assistance of some 
police peons and sepoys, and entered the 
church at their head, to make good hfl 
loilgment. Owing to the prudent con¬ 
duct of some of the churchwardens, the 
very serious consiviucnces tliat might have 
been expected from this disorderly and 
disgraceful proceeding were prevented. 
Legal proceedings, we learn, have been 
instituted in consequence of this very ex- 
traordin.sry breach of the peace,— Johti 
Suit, Dec, .'ll. 

CENSUS OF BENARES. 

The Calcutta Gleanings ^ Sdetice con¬ 
tains what is stated to be a careful census 
of the population of Benares, from which 
it appears tliat the accounu formerly pub¬ 
lished of its magnitude have been very 
greatly exaggerated. In round numbers, 
the writer in the periodical quoted, states 
that the population of Benares may be 
safely called two hundred thousand, so 
that it is still entitled to the name of a 
firsl-ratc city, being on a par with Ediii- 
burgh and Bristol. Since 1800 the houses 


have increased alwiit I \ per cent., a num¬ 
ber being, however, in a ruinous con. 
dkioti. The numlierof inusjhls is precisely 
one-third of ihc Hindoo temples. On an 
average of the whole, it appears from the 
pmsent census, that six inhabitants is a 
fair rate for all sorts of houses, whether in 
the town or the vicinity. 

GROWTH OP COTTON AN 11 TOBACCO. 

We are glad to understand that mea¬ 
sures, the most judicious and active, are 
taking hy the Court of Dirvciors, to ren¬ 
der the resources of this coiiiiiry more 
available to the gn>at staples of cotton and 
tobacco than they have hitherto been. Thu 
authorities here have n>ccived inslruciioiis, 
with a view of fncililuting the great ob¬ 
jects in contemplation, to render every as¬ 
sistance to tlie Agricultiirul Society in dc. 
vising more improved methods of I'ulturc 
than have hitherto obtained, and generally 
in carrying on the experiment necessary 
to the successful rivalship with Ainerira, 
which appears at length to he seriously de¬ 
termined upon.—0</. John Hull, Feb. S. 

SUTTEE. 

Letters from Patna, dated 10th Fob., 
inform us that about tweiily-fivo days 
ago, on the death of n res])cctable ll.'iJpo<it 
in the village of Iloopus, xilhdi Tirlioot, 
his chaste wife w.ss desirous of ascending 
the funeral pile of her deceased husiniiid. 
The daroga and several of tlic police peo¬ 
ple came to prevent the same, on which , 
several relations of the deceased issiietl 
with clubs in their hands. The daroga, 
unwilling to r.sise a brawl, retircsl, and 
the suttee ascended the pile in due form. 
On the report being made to the magis¬ 
trate, the daroga was discharged.— Chun- 
driiaf Feb, 18. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

I'iic eighth anniversary of this society 
took place at the Town-Hall on Uie 8 th 
January; the I.ord Bishop in the cliair. 

The report being reail, and ordered in 
be printed, it was unanimously resolveil, 

“ That this meeting, being sensible of the 
great importance of becoming aciiiiainted 
with the Holy Scriptures at an early 
period of life, and having learned, from 
the report, that the prejudice which pre¬ 
vailed against them among the natives of 
this country is now so much abated as to 
admit of their being introduced generally 
in schools, record their conviction that it 
is the duty of every Christian who has any 
inducnco over the education of native 
youth, to direct their growing desire of 
knowledge to the sacred volume, to afford 
Uiem every facility of becoming acquainteii 
with the interesting truths it contains, and 
to invite and encourage tlicm to peruse it." 

The following is a list of the books 
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issucil from tlic Bible Depository from the 
1st Janunry to tlio aolb Dccoiiilwr ISUB : 

CVpio. I t’liples. 


Kiifflbb Ollde • 

Aiincnlanilitto •••■ t» 

French ditto. J 

I’ortugueseditto.... J 
Kiiclbh Teitamcnt.. fifl 

Ilcorew ditto.14 

II iniloostanee ditto.. 10 

llencelce ditto.38 

Peniiiii ditto. 8 

Arabic ditto.Id 

I'emlan Pentateuch . 10 
UeusaloePentatnich, 
and I i btorlcal ParU 
of the Old Testa¬ 
ment . 2 

lliiidnoatanee Penta¬ 
teuch .. G 


llindoostanec Old 
Teataincnt...... 8 

Hinduwee Matthew .10 
Ditto John ... SO 
Bengalee Matthew 380 
nitto Mark .... .1.17 

Ditto l.uke ,... .157 
Ditto John ... ,157 

Ditto Arts.148 

Ditto Romans. 838 
Ditto Ist Corin¬ 
thians .333 

Ditto Psalms.... .17 
Ditto, and English 
Matthew and 

John. .m 

Oordoo Psalms .... 6 


The report expresses satisfaction at find* 
in{i; the demand for Englisli Testaments in 
native schools increasing. “ The study of 
tlie English language is cultivated by the 
native youth witli grovring diligence and 
nrdour; and in some of the schools where 
English is taught, the scholars prefer tlie 
English Testament to any other chiss- 
liook. This the committee regards as a 
favourable circumstance, which indicates a 
gradual abatement of the prejudiciis of the 
parents, while it shews that the minds of 
tlic children are forcibly attracted by the 
interesting narratives of the Gospel his. 
tory, and preilisposed to welcome the 
tnitli as it is in Jesus.” 

Tlie stale of the Jews in Calcutta lias 
attracted the attention of the Society, in 
consequence of an application from tho 
Bev. C. C. Aratuon for twenty.foiir 
copies of the New Testament in Hebrew. 
From his information, it appears that tlierc 
arc not fewer than 200 Jews rc.siding in 
Cnlcutta, of whom at least forty arc rich 
and rcspcctahic, and capable of reading 
and writing; that some of them whom he 
had met willi had expressed a wish for 
New Testaments, and that it was for tho 
purpose of supplying tiicm the liooks 
aliove.uien(iuncd were wanted. 

'ilic report contains the following cu- 
rious passage: 

“ Your committee cannot deny them¬ 
selves tlic pleasure of adverting to another 
circunist.incc wliicli, they are persuaded, 
will yield gratification to all wlio ileliglit 
ill oiiscrviiig tlie methods by which Divine 
Providence prepares the way for the recep¬ 
tion of the truth. Mr. Martyrus M. 
David, a respectable Armcniaii gentleman 
in Siiiraz, some months ago, addressed 
the committee through his friend, Mr. 
Johannes Avdall, one of its members, for 
the purpose of inducing them to lend their 
aid to obtain a Persian version of the 
Bible; and brought to their notice a 
learned Miihommedan of his city, whose 
services, he conceived, niiglit be of essen¬ 
tial importance in forwarding the end in 
view. As tlic translation of the scrip, 
turcs docs not lie within the sphere of the 
Bible Association’s duties, the conunuiii. 
ciilion was Iransinilted entire to the com. 


mittcc of the Auxiliary Bible Society; 
and here the duty of your coininittee, in 
regard to it, terminated, llieir object in 
noticing it at all is, to present to the 
friends of this association the state of 
feeling which prevails in Persia on matters 
of religion, as exhibited in the following 
extract from Mr. Martyrus M. David’s 
letter. After giving a brief account of 
the four sects into which the followers of 
Mahomined in Shiraz are divided, and the 
manner in wliich tlicy are treated by the 
true disciples of the prophet, Mr. David 
tlius procectis ■ 

“ ‘ llie sectaries, though backed by the 
majority of the learned of the community, 
are stigmatized by tlieir adversaries as a 
despicalile race, and deliarred from liuld- 
ing public communication with their par- 
tizaiis on the creed which they follow. Tlie 
Ashiigli Aref (the designation of one of 
the sects) arc less remaikable for learning, 
hut have acquired notoriety for the great 
multitude of the rabble over whom they 
preside. They do not observe the laws of 
their prophet, tior shew the least sign of 
fear or shame in committing the worst of 
vices. Not entirely dislielicving the doc. 
trines of tlic Koran, they arc sensible of 
their being grievous sinners, and put tlieir 
trust for salvation in the intercession of 
the champions of their faith. Excited by 
natural curiosity, tlicy eagerly acek to 
make tlieinscivcs acquainted with tlic reli¬ 
gious opinions of dilfurciit nations. Al¬ 
though the word of life disseminated 
among tlicsc rocks by tiic indefatigable 
exertions of tlie pious missionaries, Messrs. 
] leiiiy Martyii and Joseph Wolfi) iias not 
liitlicrto proved productive of real advan. 
tage, it iias created in their breasts a laud¬ 
able desire for inijuiring into the truth of 
Ctiristianity. They frequently devote 
thcniseivcs to the perusal of the New Tes- 
tainoiit, and give various constructions to 
sucli of its passages as arc considered ob¬ 
scure and difficult. They read the Old 
Testament with'no less avidity, hut owing 
to the difficulty of the Arabic language, 
in wliicli it is written, there are compara¬ 
tively few who understand what tliey read: 
they burn witli a fervent desire of having 
a Persian version of tlie Old Testa, 
meiit.’ ” 


MESSRS. PALMER AND CO. 

According to notice, a meeting of ere* 
ditors took place on Saturday, at the office 
of the late firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
when, wc understand, resolutions to the 
following effect were come to: 

“ That, with reference to nn adjustment 
proposed for the arrangement of the claims 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co., and pending 
its acceptance by the ilistant creditors, the 
members of the firm sliould be allowed to 
conduct its general business under the 
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restraint of the assignees, or such other 
persons as the court may appoint. 

“ rha', referring to the very bad state 
of the market (or the sale of imligo facto¬ 
ries, and other property in which large 
sums are invested, it is desirable that the 
sale of them sliould not be precipitated. 

“ Tiiat the members of the firm may be 
IKrmitled to disburse such sums os they 
may think fit, under the sanction of the 
assignees, for working the factories in 
question. 

“ That the creditors and members of 
the firm petition tlic court to the above 
eircct.‘* 

Col, Galloway moved, and was second, 
ed, that a proposition be submitted to the 
creditors to reduce their claim to the ex¬ 
tent of one-fourth, or twenty-five per 
cent.— Min Ititll, Frh, I.?. 

It will be seen from a notice in the 
papers from the examiner of the court for 
relief of insolvents, of a certificate having 
been granted under the seal of the court 
for the protection of the persons, severally, 
of the late firm of I’tilmcr and Co., on a 
certificate from the assignees of their hav¬ 
ing been put into possession of half of the 
amount of the debts of the house, in com¬ 
pliance with the ]irovisiaiis of the 2‘llh 
sec. of the Act under which the court has 
been constituted.—JA'/i. CViio/i., Feb. 27. 

BURGLARIES. 

We understand that a formidable band 
of miscreants arc now infesting Calcutta, 
plundering every house they find accessi¬ 
ble to their depredations. Wo have heard 
that a principal is now in custody of the 
police under charge of housebreaking in 
the night. A most daring robbery was 
perpetrated a few days ago, at four in tlic 
afternoon, by a person who entered the 
house of a gentleman whose table wao* 
laid for dinner ; be took away the silver 
surpoosc from the tiookali, with which he 
escaped, after knocking down one of title 
serv.’ints. We advise the inhabitants to be 
on (heir guard ; and a signal example, we 
hope, will prove cfTcctual to the safety of 
their property from this newly organized 
hand. In one house, wc learn that they 
took away even the clock, eficcting an 
entrance by tho Venetians, and escaping 
through the doors of the house.— Cal. 
Jvhn Bull) Feb. B. - 

COLON»AtlO!ri 

We arc informed that a setries of queries 
on the subject of aifordingffiljee and unre¬ 
stricted ingress and sel^nt&tt!^ in India to 
British subjccu is nofif. in, circulation 
among the principal zemiafd>|l^}Aalookdars, 
&c. in the Mofussii. On t^’^sult of tho 
answers given to these qtteli'es, and the 
opinions entertained by tb# jnative land¬ 
lords, will Uie proposed petition to Parlia- 
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ment be founded. The petiUon of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta praying for this 
freedom of ingress and settlement has, at 
this period, received about half a hundred 
native namcs~-a fact from which we may 
very fairly infer the disregard witli which 
the privilege is viewed, or the opposition 
it really finds, among the native popula¬ 
tion .—Mm BuUf Feb. 8. 

AastXNl.\I? VEESIOM OP *' rALXSTINB.'* 

A little work has issued from the press 
within the last day or two, being a tri- 
luitp, amongst the merited ones that have 
already been paid, to the venerated me¬ 
mory of the excellent Bishop Heber. The 
work in question is tlie Bisliop's poem of 
" Palestine,” rcndcrcil into Armeniau 
verse, tho English text and translation 
occupying alternate pages. An originid 
life of Bishop lleber, in Armenian, is 
prefixed, and tlic whole is dedicated to Sir 
Charles Grey. Of the Armenian literary 
merits of the work we aic not competent 
to speak, but its racchanical execution is 
very neat and creditable; and to several 
who may not have the poem of " Pales¬ 
tine” in tlieir hands, the rcpubiication of 
it ill the work will give it a value, while 
ns the production of an Alumnus of Bi- 
sliop’s College (an institution for tlie wel- 
fare of wliich he was so solicitous), and 
appropriately associated with our recollec¬ 
tions of that exemplary and beloved pre- 
late, it cannot but be interesting to all who 
admired him living and lament him dead. 

The editor of the work is M^srop 
David, deacon of the Armenian church, 
who left his native country of Ararat in 
1821. Not long after the Bishop’s return 
from his first visitation at Dacca, he had 
the honour of being introduced to him; 
and in 182G, by his Lordship’s authority, 
and the approbation of the Armenian 
ecclesiastical authorities here, he was re¬ 
ceived as a foreign student of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta.— Gil. Gov. Gaz. 

OM BEXG.tLEK WORKS AKD WKIIERB,* 

In a late number of Ibo Calcutta Lite¬ 
rary Ga^'He, Baboo Kasheeprisad Ghosa 
lias published an article on Bengalee works 
and writers, of which wo propose to 
translate tlie substance for the benefit of 
the reader, and to annex a remark or two 
on tliat part which relates to Serampore. 

He proceeds to say, that the first works 
correctly written in Bengalee prose subse¬ 
quently to those published by Mritunjuyu 
and Iluruprisad, were the pamphlets pub¬ 
lished by Rammohun Roy. Then came 
Mr, F, Carey’s translation of the History 
of England, which be condemns veiy se¬ 
verely. That this work was not without 

* The.fiHwac/tar Durpun, in which this article 
appear, is a paper, in Bengalee, rondncled by the 
inlwlonaries of Serampore.—i$er. 

(2 D) 
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faults wo freely confess; llie translation 

of “‘^*‘’‘'1* 

and tlie use of compound Sungskrit words 

tva-i calcidatcd to injure the popularity of 
the woik; but there was not perhaps a 
single liuropean in India more intimately 
acfpuunted with tlic Bengalee language, 
with the common forms of native speech, 
with the habits atid customs of India, than 
Mr. I'\ Carey ; and we know of no indi¬ 
vidual who was capable of Writing imrer 
Bengalee, lie failed in his History of 
Biigland by endeavouring to make it lob 
classical; all that is required, therefore, to 
make that work truly valuable, is such a 
revision of it ns shall reduce the long 
Sungskrit compounds to more simple laii- 
guage. 

Balioo Kashceprisad Ghoso proceeds to 
say, in fact, the l.mgiiage of all the Ben¬ 
galee piibUcalioiis at Ser.uniiore is very de¬ 
fective, and is called by the natives “ Se- 
rampore Bengalee.” Tbe best reply to 
this charge will be found in bis very nest 
ATiitcnce, in wliicli be extols a translation 
into-Bengalee of “ Mill’s History of Bri¬ 
tish Indi.i,” as po.ssessiog great merits, as 
being easily understood by every native, as 
being well inan.iged in style and idiom. 


ami lleserving of the first rank of prosaic 
woiks among the literature of the Ben¬ 
galees. Thh U'lirL- was trnnsltileil and 
in-inlcd at S.’rainiiorc. The absence of a 
title-page (the work not being yet com¬ 
plete) has led to the mist-»ke. 

The writer then proeecils to notice 
works ill Bengalee poetry ; Kriloebas, a 
Briditnim pimdit, translated the llamayiin 
iiito Bengalee about 3CO years ago, and 
was the fiis.t writer of celebrity. He des¬ 
cribes bis work as abounding in vulga¬ 
risms, but as the best that could have been 
produced at the time. This x\ork of Kri- 
teclws is, peihaps, the most popular poem 
in Bengal among the middling classes of 
society, more especially the shopkeepers. 
After the business of the d.ayis completed, 
they may be seen silting louinl a circle, 
and perusing some portion of his Uainayim. 
There is scarcely a shopkeeper of any 
note in Bengal who dues not possess a 
copy of some part of this poem. We are 
very much inclined to attribute many of 
the vulgarisms to tlie errors of copyists 
r.ither than to tbe author. The work lias 
passed through so many manuscript edi¬ 
tions in ihu last SCO years, without having 
been revised by any pundit, that it is natu¬ 
ral to .suppose that many alterations have 
been made by tbe unlearned to suit their 
own fancy. But the translation is very 
spirited, and would be valuable if expur¬ 
gated of its b8rbari.sins. A new edition 
of the first canto has just issued from the 
Serampore press, carefully revised by a 
pundit of no siueiU celebrity. 

Tlie next writer in Bengalee was a 
soodro, by name KasUdass, who trans* 
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lated several cantos, of the MuUabharut, 
under the title of Tgnduvu Vijaya. His 
siicccssoi*> Govindaniuidfli surnaincd lvo« 
vikunknn, was a brahmun, who trans¬ 
lated the Praises of Chundee. Both theso 
works are not exempt from vulgar expres¬ 
sions. A second translation of the Praises 
of Chundee, under the title of Unada 
Muiigul, was made by BaraUchundra, a 
brabmun, contemporary with Kovikunkun, 
both of whom were patronized by Ilaja 
Krishna-cliundra Hoy, who was emulous 
of the fame of the great Haja Vikrumajit. 
Baboo Kashceprisad Gho.xC has omitted to 
mention a little memoir of Ilaja Krishna- 
chuiidra Hoy, composed by Mritunjuyii, 
of wliich three editions have passed through 
the press at Serampore. The court of tills 
raja appears to have been, as it regarded 
tlie resoi t of learned mcn,Uie most splendid 
of any then existing in Bengal. Upon 
the pundits he bestowed large estates, 
which their families enjoy to this day, 
wliile tlie p.atriniony of bis own royal 
family is now parcelled out among niatiy 
hundred proprietors. The “ king's fool ” 
at his cotirt appears, like many others of 
bis class, to have been one remarkable for 
his talents and wit. Many of his witti¬ 
cisms arc yet current among the natives, 
and if collected together, would form one 
of the most siitiusing works in the Bcnga. 
ice language.—iVamncArt/- Durphi. 


THE NATIVE FAVERS. 

Wc publish for general information that 
Baboo Asliootosh Deb and PrimiuUio- 
netb Deb have established a new gunge 
to the noitb of Calcutta, at Cbatra, near 
to fvjramporc, on the banks of the Biiagt- 
rnttce (Hooglily). It is called Dej) 
Gunge, 'ilie situation of the gunge is 
excellent, being on the banks of a river, 
having on the west the great public road, 
by wliicb carts and other veliielcs may 
have free communication with Burdwan, 
To tbe cast lies the road to Dum Dum ; 
while the facility which this road also af¬ 
fords for communication by water witit 
Jessorc is beyond description. There tbe 
goddess Giitiga is perpotwally conspicu¬ 
ous. The gunge iias been established more 
than a fortnight, and we bear from tliose 
who are employed in it that the purchase 
and sale of articles is proceeding with great 
vigour, llie Baboos alrove-mentioned 
are indefatigable in their arrangements, 
and in affording facilities to the Mahajuns. 
Those who are desirous of opening ware¬ 
houses in it, may learn the rules and re¬ 
gulations established for it, by applying at 
the cutchmy of (he gunge; to the darogoh, 
Kutnlocant Roy; or to the Baboos them- 
selves at tlieir bouse at Simleab.—CAun^ 
d7-Sra. 

Seminar!/ ^ Meligious Insiruction.'^W« 

hear that Kissorceraohun Goswameo of 
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Khurda is about to establish a college, to 
be called a Semirufy of Religious In¬ 
struction, iu which the Vedas, Pooraniis, 
Oopu Pooranus, tho Tuntrus, and other 
works of the Goswamcc sect, will lie stu¬ 
died. Tlio Goswainee will employ pun¬ 
dits in the sbastriis nbore-mcnlioiicd at his 
own expense, and also support the students. 

We hear that twenty-five students will he 
admitted, and that the expense of their 
support and that of the punJiis will not 
bo less than UOt) rupees a inontli. Instead 
of being less tliaii this s\iin we rather 
think it will exceed it. This inforniation 
has astonished ns; how the Gobwamee, 
who lives upon the gifts of otliers, can 
encounter so great an iiiidertukiiig we can. 
not tell, but suspect that the means will be 
furnished by some of his wealthy disciples. 

Be that as it may, our prayer to the Al¬ 
mighty is, that this excellent undertaking 
on which he lias entered may he perjie- 
tuated without interruption. Tlic good 
and wise will <all rejoice at this iinderlak- 
ing. —fb/d. 

f.ord Ristiop.—On the lOili instant tlic 
Lord Bishop went to llurdwan and exa¬ 
mined the students in the scliuols at that 
statioti, and was much pleased witli the 
progress made by Uiem. 'litis disposi¬ 
tion of ills lordship is not astonishing, be¬ 
cause it is only those vvho have a ta,te for 
knowledge nho are anxious to impart it to 
others. The stise, on feeing the great 
.'inxicly of many excellent Kngli'.ih gentle¬ 
men on this subject, will easily recognize 
them as ntcii endowed with knowledge. 

It is universally acknowledged that the gift 
of learning is above all other gifts, hut it 
is peculiarly reniarkahJc that while by 
parting w ith other gifts w'calth is impaired, 
and the receiver and tlic reception of them 
involves blame, in the gift of knowledge 
both the giver and the receiver are blessed. 

“ O, SurusAvutce, your treasury is unri¬ 
valled iu excellence, for it is not exiiausl¬ 
ed by ail tliat it gives, and is impaired only 
by allowing its treasures to remain idle.” 
—Bunsodool. 

SCIKDIAII. 

Gtmlior, Jan. 24.—Tho image of tlie 
late Duwlut Uoo Scindia is to be erected 
over his tomb, and a large body of brah¬ 
mins to be daily fed there. The grand- 
dauglitcr of the late ruler is to be married 
to the son of tho Kanorc Kiir Junkojee. 

Rao Scindia is to celebrate tbc event of liis 
own marriage in March with great splen¬ 
dour; seven lacs of rupees arc to bo ex¬ 
pended on the magnificent ceremony. Jun¬ 
kojee Rao, it will be remembered, is the 
adopted son of the late Dowlut Rao, 
who, on his dcatli-bcd, gave the charge of 
hia kingdom into tlic hands of Major 
Stuart, ail extraordinary instance of trust 
reposed by a native prinr« in an Engtish- 
man.—Rem.Gaa. Feb, 10. 


Calculla, 

LA re IX'SUaRKCTtON IS THE AVA 
vnoviNczs. 

By the arrival of the Jnn from Ran¬ 
goon, wo learn that the report, prevalent 
here some time ago of the commissioiici's 
house having been plundered by the Biir- 
incsc, was totally unfounded. It is alsit 
slated, th.it in fact there never was occa¬ 
sion for iilauii from the lute insurrection ; 
and that it w’uuld never have taken place 
ii people of ospericncc had been in charge 
of allairs. We al-o learn by lellers lioni 
Moalmcin, that the iiiiilvcs were .agiiiii 
coit!i7ig over to ll;e British side, jynl 
fcltling tjnielly to business. — To/. .M« 
JMf, r, 

MilSlON I>r RAH SIOIICN liov. 

Some short time since we noticed a 
statement in a Loinlon paper, lli.it R.iiti 
iVIoImn Iloy wa-about to proceed to Kng- 
land .as ambassador from (he king of 
Delhi. We conchideil that the statement 
was too absurd to he tiiie; 1mi it a\oii)|| 
appear from the following amusing dcluiU 
given ill the Calcutta John Hull of Feb. 
27, that we erred 

” In the month of August last, Ram- 
mohun Roy comniunicnted his intention 
of proceeding to Kurope, on an omhassy 
from the King of Delhi to tlie court of 
Great Britain, to Mr, Moiitgoinciy Mar¬ 
tin, at tliat lime editor of the /Ji»"id Ue- 
raid, Acconliitg to this gentleman’s state- 
meni, the object of tlic envoy Avas to ob¬ 
tain redrew for an alleged injustice, Aihicli 
the house of Timoiir had siiircri'd at the 
hands of llio Company. Tliis inju.-tice, it 
seems, consists in (he Company’s having 
withheld from his Imperial Majesty certain 
stipends and rights guaranteed to him by 
certain tn'aties solemnly and deiiheialely 
entered into. In consequence of these 
treaties liaving been violated, it avis repre¬ 
sented to Mr. Martin, that “''llic loyiil 
family were now redneed to such a state 
of abject misery, that they had not a siif- 
iici^ncy of clothing to shelter them from 
tho inclemency of the weather, and that 
frequently they were only enabled to ob¬ 
tain a proper quantity of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature mice in three days,” 
How Mr. Marlin came to put tlic slightest 
credit in sucli a story, ctirrying Us refuta¬ 
tion on its very face, Ave are at a loss to 
say; hut according to him he Avas induced 
by this picture, involving as it did the cha¬ 
racter of ills country, to oficr to accom¬ 
pany the envoy to Englaud. He says he 
was further informed, that ‘^all ^ho .Ma,- 
boinedans in India looked up to the house 
of Tiinoiir with the utmost veneration and 
devotion,” a vcncralluii in Avhich wc aio 
to infer liial Raminohun, though a l(iu- 
doo and a Brtdmiin, participated: and 
that “ the Mahomedans would of course 
eagerly embrace the first opportunity to 
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rebel against British supremacy, in resent, 
tnent for the indignity and injuries in¬ 
flicted on the descendants of the formerly 
acknowledged sovereigns of tlic whole of 
Jlindoostan." Mr. Martin immediately 
proposed to relinquish his editorship of the 
Bengal Heraldt to devote himself entirely 
to the king of Delhi’s service. This com- 
tnunication, made through Dwarkanauth 
Tagore to Rammohun Itoy, was received 
with great satisfaction by the envoy, wim 
signiflcil tliat he would immediately write 
on the subject to his imperial roaster. So 
di^ntcrested was Mr. Martin in the aifair, 
that he stipulated for receiving no more 
wages from the king of Delhi than just 
enough to defray his ex|)enscs and house* 
rent whilst in Calcutta, estimated at tlic 
moderate sum of ten rupees a day. 

“ These preliminaries being arranged, 
the cud of August or St>ptcmber was fixed 
on for the envoy leaving Calcutta, via Cut¬ 
tack and Madras, to Bombay and England. 
Circumstances however occurred to delay 
Ae expected departure; and during five 
months Mr. Martin acted the part of as¬ 
sistant to the envoy of the king of Delhi, 
receiving 300 rupees a month os salary or 
wages from the Mogul; and so extremely 
disinterested docs the assistant apix>ar to 
have been, that be pri^scd and engaged, 
of his own accord, that if the mission was 
unsuccessful, he would consider what mo. 
ney he was now constrained to take, as 
due by him to die unfortunate descendants 
of llmour. 

“ About the end of ScptcmlxT or be¬ 
ginning of October, the envoy intimated 
to his assistant that he had given up the 
idea of proceeding via Cutta^; but that 
ns soon as the Doorgah Poojuh holidays 
were over, he would send his sircars to 
get boats ready for die purpose of pro¬ 
ceeding to Allahabad, from whence be 
would proceed through Kuiijit Singh’s 
territory. On this intinialioii being re¬ 
ceived, the assistant very properly pur¬ 
chased a pinnace to carry him and his fa- 
mily. At this time Mr. Manin was 
living in a boat off Cliandpaiil Ghaut, 
and tor three months was in daily expec¬ 
tation of being summoned by the envoy to 
set out on his mission. But on or about 
the 2d January a new danger assailed the 
envoy, and the presence of Mr. Martin at 
the house of Rammohun Roy became ne- 
cessary, to protect him from assassination. 
The envoy declared to his assistant that his 
life was seriously threatened by a gang of 
assassins, and Mr. Martin proposed to oc. 
eupy the spare rooms in his house, and to 
arm the household in his defence; a pro¬ 
posal accepted hy the envoy widi great 
jc^, but with a request diat the cause of 
his going to Ram Mohun’s house sliould 
not be made pubUc, as the envoy did not 
like^ to be considered “ a coward, or 
•fraid." Fire-«rus, gunpowderj and dag¬ 


gers were immediately procured, and bur- 
kendauzes employed lo guard the premises. 
Mr. Martin, it appears, procured a double- 
barrelled gun, a single-torrelled gun, three 
pair of pistols, a sabre, and three sword- 
sticks, &c. &c. The burkendauzes were 
duly exercised in firing, and one was 
armed with a kind of battle-axe, and thus 
the whole garrison was equipped and ready 
for defence. When the envoy, during these 
perilous days, came into town, Mr. Martin 
accompanied him, armed at his special de- 
sire with a brace of pi'.tols and a sword- 
slirk, Ram Moliun himself liaving a naval 
dagger in bis pocket, and a sword-stick in 
bis band, and bis attendants also well 
annerl. If our readers ask i^om what 
quarter of the heavens or earth the danger 
came that threatened the envoy of tlic 
house of Tiinour, we can only guess, 
from hints dropped here and there, that 
the anti- suttec-abolitionistswcre the dread¬ 
ed enemies; and the cause of their enmity, 
the part that tlie envoy had taken in ob- 
taining from government the suppression 
of this most cruel and horrid custom, 

“ Preparations fur the setting out of the 
mission appear, however, to have gone on, 
along with preparations fur the defence of 
the envoy and his house; for on or about 
the 23d Jan. 18.30, a letter from the secre¬ 
tary in the Persian department announced 
to llammohuii Roy that government would 
not sanction his adopting the title of rajah, 
nor recognize him as envoy of the king of 
Delhi, a determination on the part of the 
Governor-General in Council which we 
dare say will surprise no one; our only 
marvel is how such demands should havo 
ever been upon them, 'rhis determination, 
however, on the part of authority, seems 
to have not a little nonplused the envoy; 
but the wits of bis good itssistant were 
ready at hand upon the occasion, and ho 
immediately writes ti letter to Rammohun 
Roy, stating that “ as the government 
would not recognize Rammohuu’s official 
situation, and as tlic adjustment of the 
king of Dellii’s claims was a matter of the 
titmost iniportuncc, not only as it affected 
his majesty, but also as regarded the in¬ 
tegrity and pledgcsd faitl) of (he British 
nation, he Mr. Montgomery Martin would 
himself proceed to England with dupli¬ 
cate copies of all the papers on the subject, 
and lay them before the British govern¬ 
ment at home, where he had no doubt, by ■ 
representing tlie case in its Hue light, the 
Court of Directors and Board of Con¬ 
trol would sanction either the appointment 
of Rammohun or some other person, for 
the iovestintion and settlement of the 
king of De&’s afihirs. The envoy thought 
the scheme worthy of attention, and said 
he would take twenty-four hours to reflect 
upon it. During tb^ twenty-four hours 
there bunt a storm from anoUier quarter; 
and we are much afnid, fh>iQ a)l we sec 
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and undvrstond, tliat tiie lii<sid of the house 
of Tiinour must have a Uttic patience be¬ 
fore he obtains redress of liis grievous 
wrongs, or his family any (liitig more tlian 
dinner “ once in three days." 

“ Now what, we would ask, do our 
readers think of all these most arousing 
and instructive proceedings on the part of 
the “ natives of wealth and intelligence,” 
and so forth, who arc daily held up to us 
as samples of the growing tiiind of tlie 
age ? In the papers and letters now before 
us, from which wc have culled the above 
historical details of the “ Timour inis, 
sioii,” wc observe the names of several 
Kuropean geiuleiiicn, who, we cannot 
Iivlp thinjving, h.'id as Uuf not been lifted 
to fame by such a lever. We arc sorry 
we can give our roadprs no jjarticular in¬ 
formation ns to the papers of which iVlr. 
Martin was employed to take duplicate 
copie.s, and with which he was to proceed 
to England; but when he states, as we 
observe he docs, that these papers were 
obtained from a public office by bribery, 
how could he ever have entertained the 
notion that with such credentials he would 
have been listened to a moment by either 
the Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control ? The whole business, so for as 
we have related it, is a complete farce, ex¬ 
posing all concerned in it to ridicule." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

UM1TE» SERVICE CLUB. 

We arc happy to find that the complete 
success which has attended the United 
Service Club established in Calcutta in 
1828, Im given rise toUte intention ofiiu 
stituting a similar club at Madras, 

The plan of the establishment is, wc 
undersUnd, more extensive and more com¬ 
modious tlian tliat of the Calcutta Club. 
Considerable funds will therefore be re¬ 
quired to commence upon it, and set it 
going; but after the expense of the first 
outlay, the terms of living will be quite as 
economical as those of the Bengal In&titu- 
tiou.—Mad. Gov, Caz .1 I%’b,25. 

RACES AX ARNZX. 

. The beautiful little race-course at Ar- 
nec, which has been so long forsaken, has 
again become the scene of sport and fes¬ 
tivity. On Thursday morning several 
well-contested matches were run for by 
the horses belonging to the officers of the 
station,, which afford^ great amusement, 
not only to the Europeans but to a large 
concourse of natives. At the conclusiou 
of the races a bag fox was turned out be¬ 
fore a pack of terriers, kept by H.M. 41st 
regt., which afforded an excellent run of 
twenty-five minutes, lleyoard was turn- 
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cd out on the race-course, and went off in 
gallant style; he first made a largo ring 
round the butt, then took betweeu tho 
tank and the main road, near the old 
choultry, making head for the paddy fields, 
but being closely pressed, was obliged to 
keep to the road leading to tho village of 
Ni.igrn, when, after some sharp runnings 
through tlic topes and gardens, he saved 
himself by gelling into a deep nulioli.— 
Mad. Gov. Gas.., Feb. 15. 

INliKKSS TO TIIK FOaT. 

'Ilic garrison regulation, which pre¬ 
vented certain persons from enUning the 
foit in bandies, palanquins, or on horse- 
hack, has been cancelled, and now nil 
people arc allotted to enter and havoegross 
tlierefrout, either in bundles, palanquius, 
or on horseback, but not in bullock liaii- 
dios. .Neither horses nor b.imlics arc to 
be allowed toreiiinin in the open streets and 
passages of the fort— .Vad, Gaz., Feb. 2'l. 


LAW. 

SurREUE Court, February 4. 

The following is a copy of tho prcticnt- 
lueut of the grand jury. 

To the lion. Sir James Dewar, chief 
justice, and lion. Sir J. P. Grant, puisne 
judge, of the Supreme Court of Judica¬ 
ture, Bombay : 

“ My Lords,—Tlio grand jury have, ^ 
ill compliance with the recommendation 
of Mr. Justice Grant, in his charge to 
them at the opening of tlic sessions, dt- 
rjected tlieir particular attention to the de¬ 
scriptions of persons by whom the more 
serious olfenccs of late are alleged to have 
been committed, with a view to the dis¬ 
covery, if possible, whether any organized 
system of plunder exists on the island; 
and having, in the progress of tlicir in¬ 
quiries, had recourse to those sources of 
information on which the greatest depen¬ 
dence could bo placed, now take leave to 
report to your Hon. Court, that although 
they have not been able to arrive at such 
distinct proof of tlie existence of associa¬ 
tions of individuals for felonious purposes, 
as would warrant the assertion that a com¬ 
bined system of plunder is in operation 
here at this time, they have found that an 
unusually large proimrtion of the robbe¬ 
ries of late, especially where more than 
one individual has been concerned, have 
been committed by persons of tho B^ah 
caste, natives of tlie upper parts of Hin- 
doostan, under circurostonces that lead to 
the belief that they have in most instances 
been premeditated; and the grand jury 
are of opinion, thit this increase of crime, 
on the class they have mentioned, is chiefly 
to he aiuibttieo to the number of soldiers 
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of that caiilc wlio have latterly been dis¬ 
charged at the presidency, and who, freed 
from the control to which they have 
hitltcrto been subject, arc now, with camp 
followers and others cunncclcd with them, 
scattered over the island without any fixed 
place of residence, or known means of 
subsistence, and of course open to all the 
temptations wliich the unprotected state 
of property amongst the native population 
necessarily holds out to them. 

“ The grand jury have, on former occa¬ 
sions, conveyed to your lion. Court their 
sentiments respecting the benefits that 
would accrue to the conitnunily, from the 
power of the court of petty sessions be¬ 
ing extended in certain rases of larceny, 
and the power of removing persons from 
the island, conferred on it under such 
restrictions as your Lordships might think 
proper; and though they have not, there¬ 
fore, been so fortunate as to find that their 
opinions on this sul>joct were in unison 
with those entertained by the members of 
your I<or(1ships’ court, subsequent expe¬ 
rience having confirmed tbein in the con¬ 
viction that the adoption of some such 
measure as the latter is absolutely necessary 
to the safety of the persons and property 
of the peaceful inhubitants of tiiis place, 
which has from its locality always been 
one of a very mixed and changing popu¬ 
lation, and of late years in particular the 
resort of numerous dishonest and despe- 
rate persons from tlie neighbouring conti¬ 
nent, as well os the refuge of equally ob¬ 
jectionable characters from other quarters, 
banished in many instances by the local 
authorities for crimes committed in their 
own country ; tlie grand jury conceive they 
would be wanting in duty to the public, if 
they were to refrain respectfully bringing 
the matter again to the notice of yotir Hon. 
Court, and making known to your lord¬ 
ships die alarm which the constant and un¬ 
restrained ingress and residence here of tlie 
characters they have described continue to 
excite amongst oil classes of the native 
population, to an extent which the grand 
jury believe can only be justly appreciated 
by those who have the same dally oppor¬ 
tunity aa themselves of observing its eflfects 
on Um public mind. 

(Signed) “ J. H. CRAwronn, Foreman, 

“ Bombay, Grand Jury Room, 

4th Feb. 1830,’* 

We are always so very anxious to avoid 
the risk of misrepresenting the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, tliat 
we purposely abstained on Saturday last 
from noticing what fell from the learned 
chief justice in reply to the presentment 
of the grand jury. As, however, a notion 
might get abroad that tlie grievance pre- 
sented by the grand jury was either to be 
removed by some act of the local powers, 
or was to be neglected altoget^r, w,e deem 


it right to state that Sir James Dewar gave 
the jury to understand that their often 
suggested panocen—the extenuon of the 
jurisdiction of the court of petty session— 
was not provided for in the new criminal 
act, and could only be obtained by a 
petition to Parliament from the iuliabi- 
tants or words to that effect. 

This is not tlie first time that similar 
language has been held by the bench at 
Bombay. Sir Kdward West and Sir John 
Grant have both at different times pointed 
out the state of the laiv on this head, and 
expressed how impassible it was for them 
to sanction any arrangement repugnant to 
its spirit. Sir' John Grant, we believe, 
has gone fiirtlicr, and declared his convic¬ 
tion that the powers legally vested in the 
magistracy, if properly exercised, might 
be found sufficient for all the purposes of 
public security and peace. On this latter 
subject, nevertheless, a good deal of dif- 
fercncc of opinion still continues to 
exist; and, seeing that the majoiity arc of 
opinion that the best remedy for the dis¬ 
eases complained of is the enlargement of 
the functions of the magistracy, wc sub¬ 
mit that no time ought to be lost in cull¬ 
ing upon the sheriff to convene a meeting, 
to petition the Legislature Ibr that which 
can be obtained in no other way. Our 
domestic situation is n fearful one. The 
island is overrun with unemployed persons 
who must eat, and are reckless of the 
means through wliich they obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase food. Some have 
a higher object, and rob to enrich them¬ 
selves. Be the object what it may, how¬ 
ever, the public arc the sufferers, and they 
owe it to themselves to liasteii the adojition 
of a measure which may bring relief in 
its rein. When a great man returas to his 
native country, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to gut up a meeting to vote him a 
complimentary address or present him with 
a piece of plate; and shall it be said that 
where the solid benefit of hundreds is at 
stake wc arc found listless and inditferent? 
Shall it be said that wo manifest eagerness 
in the exhibition of sycophancy, and are 
sluggish in our efforts for tlic public good ? 

IF the European part of tlie community 
suffer session after session to pass away 
without having a better report to make of 
the state of public secuiity, wc hope the 
natives will assemble, and set tliem an ex¬ 
ample in a matter of so much real im¬ 
portance. Something must bo done in one 
quarter or the other.—Ruin. Cb«r.,/V6.9. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIKCKASBS IH THX DECCAN. 

Letters from the Dukhin inform us 
tliat the cholera has again appeared at an 
unusual time of year, and tonic few lives 
have been lost at Poona and at Jain.?, 
among the troops. CaptW. Ball, a dis. 
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tinguislicd oiiicer of tlio Madras army, 
died at Itanjanguon, near Sueroor, on his 
return from Boiniray to Jalna, from a 
severe attack of the spasmodic cholera, 
notwithstanding he had the ablest medical 
aid. Uc had formerly filled the office of 
rersiaii interpreter to the commandant of 
the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, and 
was alike admired for his great profes. 
siunal talents, his many engaging qualities, 
his accomplishments, and his erudition. 

He has left u widow and child; his lady 
was the relict of the late Major Wilkinson, 
of the Madras Artillery, who also fell a 
victim to the same disease, while marching 
in January lR‘Jf), from Jaliia towards Hy¬ 
derabad. At that time the lady was without 
assistance, and sui rounded by numerous 
victims to this deplorable scourge. Sueli 
instances of the sudden death in Indi.a of 
persons in the prime of life, will no doubt 
be viewed with alarm in Europe; and, 
combined with the general impression that 
wealth is now slonly obtained by gre.at 
toil only, in this tropical climate, under 
many privations, will no doubt tend to 
diminish the importation of talented men, 
when they find their lives and labours so 
iaodcquatcly estimated. 

The late Sir W. Seymour was remarka¬ 
bly abstemious, and lived in constant aii- 
preliensioii of illness: a state of mind 
which is itself a bud symptom, and very 
discouraging to the medical adviser called 
to give aid, when an attack of acute disease 
arrives. 

The ravages of the small-pox in many 
towns of tile Diikhin have licen more fatal 
than heretofore. Many children have fal¬ 
len victims; and adult persons have suf¬ 
fered at Poona and in its vicinity, who 
htwe formerly been vaccinated, and were 
considered safe.—/m/ia Gaz. 

bUlTiSES. 

A corrcspoudcnl of the Bxmibai/ Courier, 
February 6, who dates his letter Uutna* 
glierry, writes: 

Having beard a great deal about Lord 
W. Bentinck’s abolition of suttees, you 
may conceive my surprise on being told 
that a suttee was to take place in the 
neighbourhood on the following day. 

“ Great doubt seemed to exist, how¬ 
ever, as to whether it would take place or 
not, as the local authorities here were ap¬ 
parently determined to put every possible 
obstacle iti the way, and it was therefore 
thought likely that tlic friends of the wo¬ 
man might prevent it. Yesterday morning, 
however, I heard that the woman per¬ 
sisted in her intention, and that the suttee 
was to take place that day. 1 accordingly 
prepared to go. At two o’clock the pro¬ 
cession left the house of the deceased 
Brahmin, preceded by a number of tom- 
toms and horns. The corpse followed, car¬ 
ried on a tort 4 >f litter maSe of bamboos 
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by four Brahmins, and next came tlio 
widow, surroundeil by femalo relations. 
The latter, though evidently restraining 
their feelings, w'erc eomimsed at the time, 
of and during (he ceremony; but one, a girl 
about sixteen, the daughter of the deceased 
by u former wife, sobbed aloud and cried 
almost the whole time. As fur tiie w’idow 
liersolf, she was the picture of perfect re¬ 
signation. Slic was dressed in n coarse 
white sarrhe; liad some gl:is.s bangles on 
her arms, and a number of gold oriiainenta 
on her neck, nose, and ears. She ap|iear- 
e.l to be about twenty-three ortwenty-fuur 
years of age, rather given to obraity, and 
bore the marks of having been once very 
g(H>d-louking, As the procession moved 
slowly down the hill she now and (hen 
turned round to her relations, apparently 
to sootlie tliein ; at last it reached the lUtlu 
sandy bay formed by Meriuli Doonger and 
the bill fort of Uutiiagherry, and stopped 
witbiii about forty yards of the sea. The 
widow there sat down, surioiiiulcd by her 
friends, wliilst at a distance of about ten 
yards her nearest male relations, attended 
by some other Brahmins, began to erect 
tiie funeral iiilc. During this ceremony 
tlie poor victim of a hoi rid superstition 
repeated certain prayers after a Brahmin 
who read from a hook, and at intervals 
she touched some coco-nuts wliich were 
brought to her, and I suppose gave tlicni 
tier blessing, wliieli was received by tiie 
fortunate bearers of the coco-nuts by rais¬ 
ing their clasped hands to their heads, and 
ratn-raming to the widow by scraping the 
sand with their foreheads. Slic also sent 
some coco-nuts and sugar to the Europeans 
present, who graciously acknowledged the 
gift. Ill the mean time the pile was getting 
ready; it was formed by planting four 
large sticks, about eight feet high, in the 
ground, forming a square of about six 
feet; the pile was then formed to tlic 
height of three feet by alternate layers of 
dry grass and wood; four sliek.s were tied 
across one pillar to another at the top with 
coir rope, so tied that on tiie flames reach, 
ing them (he whole should give way; over 
those again large logs of wood. The sides 
from the pile of wood to the top were shut 
up with grass, leaving one side towards 
the sea open for Uie widow to enter, as 
well as allow her the means of escape, 
should she feel so inclined. Some disjiute, 
however, here arose as to which side of 
the pile should be left open, which re¬ 
quired reference to the authorities. Before 
this could be arranged die sun was near 
setting: at last, the point being settled, 
the corpse of the deceased Brwiinin was 
placed inside the pile. During the whole 
of this the crowd which surrounded the 
victim had completely shut out the pile 
from her view, and when the Brabmius 
arose told her that every tiling was ready, 
and that she must come, 1 watched her 
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coiintcnancoc-Ioscly, but could discover no 
trace of fear, or any emotion but that of 
pleasure. She marched up to a little fire 
within a couple of yards of the pile, sat 
down before it, and a<;ain repeated some 
prayers after a Brahmin, throwing at in- 
tervfds some ghee upon the fire. She then 
rose and went once round the pile with a 
firm and steady >tep, sprinkling some ghee 
upon it which was handed to her as she 
went. She then stood dose by the wooden 
steps of the pile, which, like Jacob’s ladder, 
were to lead her to heaven; divesting her¬ 
self of her ornaments, again repeated, in a 
firm lone, some prayers after a Brahmin, 
and prepared to ascend. Here a number 
of Brahmins pressed round her, telling 
her what to do, what she was to say ns she 
ascended to heaven, and 1 believe what 
she was to do when she got there. I 
thought tlic pour woman looked ghobrified 
its she looked from one to the other, anxious 
to hear what they all said, and ,it the same 
time giving a nod of .assent to each of 
them. I even thought it possible that she 
tunicil pale, and repented her approaching 
sacrifice. But the thought was inoineiitnry ; 
for, ns with one foot on the steps she turned 
round, as if to hid an eternal adieu to tlio 
world, she recognized some one of her 
friends in the crowd, she sniiUd, and 
pointed up her hand to heaven with a look 
of contentment and resignation. 

She then mounted the ])ilc. Some 
butter w.as placed on her head, and she 
lajd herself down on tlic right side of her 
husband’s corpse, embracing it at tlie same 
time with her right hand. She remained 
perfectly motionless, awaiting the insiunt 
which was to send her into eternity: her 
nearest relations then set fire to the four 
corners of the pile. The cH'ect was mo. 
mciUnncous. Aided by a strong breeze 
from the sc<a, the (lames surrounded her in 
n second. 1 saw a convulsive motion of 
iier body, and in less than half a minute, 
the (lames having reached the coir strings 
which supported the ponderous roof, it fell 
in, and with it all means of escape were 
shut out. Shouts of triumph, but which 
were meant to drown the cries of the vic¬ 
tim, should any escape, now arose from 
the multitude, accompanied by the noise 
of the tomtoms and horns; hut she said 
not a word, and her soul in calmness and 
quiet (led to its destined abode." 

Alllioiigh tho hurnlng of widows was 
chiefly practised in Bengal, yet it is well 
known that instances of it are not in¬ 
frequent in tho territories subject to the 
other itresidencles. It is probable that (he 
example of the Supreme Government will 
lead to tlic entire abolition of the practice; 
but in the mean time it is interesting to 
know the course which is adopted for its 
regulation where it is (till permitted. In¬ 
structions, we understand, have been given 


by the Governor in Council at Bombay to 
all the civil authorities of that presidency 
to the following cll'cct s that when a suttee 
requests leave of a magistrate to burn with 
the body of her dcceosctl husband, he is to 
assemble a punchayetof the most respecta¬ 
ble natives, who are to report whether per¬ 
mission should be given. This is wary 
treading on what is believed to be dan¬ 
gerous ground; but no one can suppose 
that the verdict of tlie native punchayets 
against the unfortunate widows will exone¬ 
rate British rulers from tlie moral guilt of 
being accessaries to the sacrifice, or from 
the stigma which it attaches to their po¬ 
litical government of the country. This 
mode of proceeiling is probably as un¬ 
objectionable as any other that can be sug- 
gested short of abolition ; but it is a mere 
Mibterfiigc, and only proves the anxiety 
which men of humane and generous feel¬ 
ings experience to remove, as far as possi¬ 
ble from themselves, all partieipation in so 
unnatural and odious a transaction.—Jitd. 

I'tb, 5. 

riricii. 

Great preparations arc making in Ciitch 
to celebrate tho marriage of the young 
lino, who is now between thirteen anil 
fourteen yc.srs old—he is to marry his four 
wives at once. The prepsmtions are in a 
style of maguificence befitting the occa¬ 
sion.— Bom. (,'((«, I'l'b. S. 

CAKOAIIA a. 

Two envoys have arrived from the rulers 
of Kandahar, Foordil Klian, and llnliim 
Khan, to Uie Hon. the Governor.— 

s’ ' 

Drttang. 

PIRACY, 

Tlic Penang Gazette, referring to the 
afl'tiir of the Helen (seep. 149) remarks; 
“ Ever since the establishment of tlic M.slay 
power, the rulers, in Uie enactments of all 
their laws, have manifestly favoured piracy. 
There arc two great b^ies of men en¬ 
gaged in piracy; the subjects of tlic sul- 
taun of Jolior and the people of Laniim, 
who come from the Sooloo seas, fortu¬ 
nately between thc.se two roving bands 
tlicrc is an unquenchable spirit of hostility; 
BO much so that if a Lanum prow appears 
in sight at the inument the people of 
Johor are taking a prize, even the appetite 
for plunder is for the moment postponed, 
and they proceed to mutual destruction. 
Though all the subjects of the emperor of 
Johor may be looked on as pirates, and 
ready to obey any leader, the inhabitants 
of the following places are pre-eminent for 
tlicir attachment to this pursuit, consider¬ 
ing it ns their birthright and inheritance: 
Tainiang, Muppa, Sakana, Pumali, Buru* 
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Mertib, Gulang, Trong, Sugi. The prows 
which annually sail from these places 
amount to about 170, varying in num¬ 
ber of their crews from forty to eighty 
men. During the months of February, 
March, and April, these frcel>ooters are 
employed in rolleeling from tlie rocks of 
their various isles the agar agar, which sole 
article of commerce they are forced to sell 
by the mandates of their governors, for a 
sum inconceivably below its market price, 
and dius the only incitement to patient in¬ 
dustry is torn from their grasp by tliis op¬ 
pressive conduct. The scene of their ope¬ 
rations embiaces both sides of the straits of 
M.ilacca, even to the north of Quedah, 
which they scour either in going or return¬ 
ing, and the time for commencing tlieir 
piratical operations is the month of June, 
when the south-east monsoon is steadily 
set in. By the end of October they return 
tolheir fastnesses, to pass the time in listless 
ease till the returning season permits them 
to gather their marine productions. There 
is hardly an officer of tlie sultan of Johor 
who docs not participate in the spoils, and 
support with iiis influence and authority 
these piratical pursuits. The Lanum peo¬ 
ple, who come from the Sooloo seas, are 
more dreaded, as employing more formida¬ 
ble armaments, and extending their rava¬ 
ges over a wider field of operations. The 
Straits of Banco, the east coast of the 
peninsula as far north as Siam, and the 
Straits of Malacca, are annually visited by 
them from August to October, in which 
latter month the monsoon having become 
too strong, they usually return homeward 
with their spoil. It is a redeeming feature 
in the character of tlie people of Lanum 
that they have less delight in blood than 
the subjects of the emperor of Johor, who 
usually sp.'ire none but women and some 
few Mahomedans. Exclusive of tliesc two 
piratical bands, the smaller Malay states 
of Salangor and Siack either employ their 
subjects in the same pursuits, or aflfbrd 
protection and intelligence to tliosc who 
are engaged in them. Judging from re¬ 
ports made at the police-office, it would 
appear that the islands south of tlie Singa¬ 
pore Straits, and within the political limits 
of the Netherlands government, form the 
great seat of mischief, to which places 
persons carried away, as well as their pro¬ 
perty, have been generally traced; and it 
is from that authority the main exertion 
for tlie destruction of piracy must ema. 
nate. 

" Each of the large piratical pralius 
have on board from eighty to one hundred 
men, being accompanied by three or four 
ibst-sailiog boats; and while the larger 
vessels ore hidden in the creeks, and behind 
the islands, these are sent forth to plun¬ 
der-whole fleets of them arc beard of 
at the Dindings, Sambelangs, and Iain, 
cavey.” 

Anin/.Jovr, N.S.'^oi.. ?. No, 8, 


ran. BRCssLxv. 

It appears from the Penang Gazette, that 
Capt. Bresslcy, his wife and child, who 
rmbaikcd on the Susan schooner, when the 
alarm of an insurrection at Mergui took 
place, have liecn murdered by Uie crew. 
The H.C. schooner Zeptiyr was despatched 
to ascertain the correctness of the rumour, 
which is fully confirmed by the report of 
tlie commander. The vessel was run ashore 
ill the straits of Papra, and burnt by tlie 
crow. Several articles belonging to Capt. 
Urcssley have licen recovered, but none of 
the murderers have been apprehended. A 
gold watch and oUicr articles, identified as 
having belonged to Capt. B., were found 
on a Slalay, but whom the commander of 
tlie Zejitiyr could not prevail upon the 
rajah's son at Poongah to give up; as well 
as another man, who acknowledged to 
have been engaged by GipU Bressley’a 
surang, at the time in charge of a prow in 
the Straits of Papra, who admits Uwt 
Capt. Bressley's vessel was burnt near 
Mergui, himself, his wife and child, mur¬ 
dered. 


iptttgaiiote. 

THADK. 

Tlie Siugajmre Chronicle of February 11 
contains the following statement of tlie 
value of the imports and exports of this 
settlement for tlic official years 1827-28 
and 1828-29: 

Imports, 


Names of Places. 


1897-28. 1828-1^9. 


Slcea Run. 

From EngUmii . 1,92(1,1261 

— Foreign Kuro|>e .. 641,(173 

— South America .. — 

— Mauritius, Capet I 

of Oood Hope, V 1S5,!)S1 

and N. S. Wales J; 

— Calcutta. 3,31M()()} 

— Madras. 4U,(»71 

Bombay. 37(l,8(»l 

— Puto Penang.. 8ICI|(I16| 

— Malacca. ii7»,«i27t 

— Rluo. — 

— Java . 2,284,6371 

— Ceylon. 19,3661 

— Sumatra.. — 

— Acbecn 6r north- \ o on,,, 

cm pepper ]H>rts/ 

— Straits,. — 

— CelelxM. — 

— Bally. — 

— Borneo. — 

— E. C. Peninsula .. — 

— Slam . 276,819} 

— Camboja.. — 

— Cochin China .... l(iH,449] 

— China. 1,792,8741 

— Manilla. — 

— Neighbouring t 

Islands Sc omer > 3i514,7801 

native ports .. J , 


14^185,9991 


Sicca Rup. 
2.422.8m 
86,609 
1(16,368 

40.6641 

2,977.00® 

1,090,2781 

382,249 

842,8384 

418,402{ 

193.201 

1,449,1401 

28,0021 

625,798 

8,420 

I90,993| 

466,086} 

120,369} 

462,2371 

666,600 

792,860} 

8,061} 

231,407} 

6,622,1.36} 

260,673 

229,8901 


19.611,303} 


(2 E) 
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E (ports:. 


Naiiic.'-of 


To England.' 

— Foreign Europe . 

— Smith America.... 

— Mauritius, Cape t, 

of (iooil Ho|)e, >: 
and M.S.Wiilc* ), 

— Calcutta.' 

— Moilras. 

— Homhay.' 

— Pulo Penang.' 

— Malacca.' 

~ nhto.‘ 

— Java .' 

— Ceylon .' 

— Sumatra..' 

—.^cheen and north-11 

em pepper ports / 

— .^traits.I 

t'elebcs.{ 

— Bally . 

— Borneo.I 

— E. C. Peninsula 

—. Si.im .' 

— Camboja.' 

— Cochin f;hina 

— China.' 

— Manilla. 

— Neighbouring ') 

Iklands & other >, 
native ports .. | 


1827-2il. 


Sicca Bup. 
272,2301 


119,1221 ' 

l,fi31..U')l 
I,l.')8,0!)9 I 
UIU,(II2 
(i4<i,1221 . 
4UU,3ai . 

I,02l>,.‘)79 


4*7,7131 ' 

IL1,.>7<! ! 
1.5111,097 ' 

^ I 

.1..')17.43«i • 


13,072,010 


1R28-2U. 


Sicca Hup. 
0.639.7301 
320,9i»il 
03,1551 

34,1631 

2,358,094) 

.373,0361 

567,669 

610.6001 

196,2191 

1,034,.'K)H 

2,315) 

428.2H5) 

45,815 

142,842 
.51»,»25} 
100,.'; 18 
.Vi8.675) 
lili(i,.'UI3t 
640,109) 

107,911) 

1,HI2.720[ 

3.''H),II)I6 

250,4.';2| 


18,146,604.) 


Tlie fullowing coinmeiihi, which are 
worthy of attention, are from the same 
paper: 

“ We have hcen favoured vvitli the pe¬ 
rusal of a series of documents relative to 
the nature and extent of the trade of this 
settlement, for the oilicial years 1827-28 
* and 1828-29, from which we have drawn 
up the comparative statements, given in 
another part of our present number, shew¬ 
ing the value of the imports and exports, 
and the increase or rlecrcasc in each branch 
of trade, for the years ending 80th April 
1828 and 1829; from which it wilt be 
seen that the iiniiorts of lust year exceed 
those of 1827-28 by Sa.Rs, 4,72.7,204, 
and tliat the increase in exports during the 
same period amounts to Sa.Us, •1,174,.594|. 
Nearly the whole increase of imports, it 
will be observed, however, is under the 
bead of China," and tliatof the exports 
under the head of “ England," both of 
which are, no doubt, occasioned by the 
unusually large qu.sntity of Chinn pro. 
ducc which came down last year for trans¬ 
shipment merely, so that the real increase 
in the importation of goods intended to be 
disposed of in the place, will be found not 
to exceed the imports of the former year 
by more than Sa.Us. 800,000. 

« The imports from England in 1828- 
30, it will be observed, exceed those of 
the preceding year by Sa.Us. 502,723; 
but, by a reference to the comparative 
statements for 1826-27 and 1827-28, pub- 
Vtshrd in the Chronich's of 11th and 25th 
Sept. 1828, wc find they fall short of the 
imporu of 1826-27, by Sa, Us. 412,627, 


from which It would appear that the trade 
in Uritisli manufactures is if any thing on 
the decline. The decrease in the Europe 
trade, however, is in the smIuc only, the 
quantity of goods imported, being much 
greater in 1828-29 than in any preceding 
year, and the decline in value is doubtless 
occasioned by the great competition which 
has of late existed in this brancli of trade. 
Within the last eighteen months the prin¬ 
cipal articles of British manufacture have 
fallen in price at least thirty (ht cent., and 
we sec no probahilility of prices improv¬ 
ing so long as tlic iin|>nrtations continue 
.ns extensive as they have been for some time 
back. The consumption evidently dues 
not at all keep pace with the supply, and 
wc think it is exceedingly improbable that 
the demand will he in the Icr.st increased 
for some years to come. 

“ Under the head of ‘ neighbouring 
islands and other native ports,’ the de¬ 
crease is apparently very con' iderahle, but 
it will be observed that this is owing 
chiefly to several of the islan-Js and ports, 
which w'crc formerly cl.nssed under one 
general head, being particularized in the 
statements we now give. 'I’here is a de¬ 
crease, however, in the n-tivc trade of 
Sa.Us. 409,151.” 

AMERICAN TRA'iF. 

The American ship Sacltem, Capt. Da¬ 
vison, from Boston the 22d September, 
touched licrc on the 30th ultimo, on her 
way to Siam, to which )>luce, we believe, 
she is now on her third successive voyage. 
About fifteen months ago the Sac/iein 
brought licre a cargo of stipan-wood, stick- 
lac, &c. from Bankok, with the view of 
exchanging it for goods suited to the Sia¬ 
mese market; hut, iii consequence of its 
being generally considered that the Ame¬ 
ricans have no right to trade here, she was 
not permitted to land any part of her car¬ 
go, but was obliged to proceed to the 
neighbouring port of Uhio to discharge; 
from which place the whole of it was sent 
over to Singapore in open boats, and the 
returns conveyed back to RJiio in the same 
manner. The Sachem then returned to 
Siam, where she took in a cargo of sugar 
for Boston, and on her way home touch¬ 
ed again at Rhio,where she remained about 
a week. She arrived there in the middle of 
April last, about which time letters from 
England had reached this place, mention, 
ing tlwt the affairs of Kngapore were 
about to be taken into consideration by 
ministers and the Board of Control, and 
that it was confidently expected that per¬ 
mission would be forthwitli given to 
Americans to trade with this port. This 
gratifying intelligence the Sachem of 
course conveyed to Boston, and her 
owners, under the impression tliat Singa. 
pore would by this time be open to the flag 
of the United States, were induced to 
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M*nd uut a considvi'iibie it)vu^itmcnt of va¬ 
rious kinds of goods udaplett to this mar¬ 
ket ; but as no alicratiuii lias since been 
iiuidc ill the laws aifucting our intercourse 
niib Anicrica, the .S'xc/iivit was again 
oliliged to proceed to Ubio to tranship 
that part of her cargo intended for Singa¬ 
pore, the wiiole of wliicli, we believe, lias 
arrived here in safety. 

The only inconveniences, therefore, 
connected with our trade willi the Ame¬ 
ricans are, the delay, ri^k, and expense 
attendant on the transliipincnt nt Ithio. 
The delay, certainly, may occasionally 
prove considerably injurious, but, in these 
smooth seas, the risk is not great, and 
whilst Uliio continues a free port, the ex. 
pense, if the goods are at all valuahle, 
can never be a matter of much impor¬ 
tance. It is exceedingly desirable, liow- 
cver, that all this should be avoided, and 
that Singapore should be put upon the 
same fooling as the )>rcsiileiu'ics with re¬ 
gard to this trade, which, no doubt, would 
have been done long ago bad the subject 
ever been propcily represented to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Wc are not by any means convinced, 
however, of the correctness of (he opinion 
which appears to be so prevalent, that the 
Americans are actually prohibited from 
trading with our port. We conceive that 
an attentive consideration of the laws which 
now regulate the commerce of the United 
States with India, and of the peculiar re¬ 
lation in which Singapore now stands to 
I’riiice of Wales* Island, will show that 
they are nut prohibited, or at least that thu 
qucsliuii is an exceedingly doubtful one. 

Cliroii., Fi'b.ll. 


DREAnFOL FIKI'. 

A fire broke out in this settlement on 
the night of Sunday, and continued to 
rage witli great violence until three the 
following morning, without almost any 
edcctnal efforts being made to arrest its 
progress, during which time a great por¬ 
tion of Phillips Street, Circular Road, 
and Market Street, together with property 
to a very considerable amount, were com¬ 
pletely destroyed. It commenced at the 
west corner of Phillips Street, in a black¬ 
smith’s shop, it is supposed, and took a 
south-easterly direction, the wind (which 
fortunately was very light) being in the 
opposite ijuarter. The whole of the build¬ 
ings immediately adjoining that in which 
it originated were composed almost culircly 
of wood, and the lire spread with so much 
rapidity tliat in the course of forty or 
iifiy minutes not less than thirty houses 
were burnt to the ground. As soon as the 
roofs began to fall in, which took place 
about twenty minutes after tlie fire com¬ 
menced, the heat became so intense that 
Uie planking and Venetians of the veran¬ 


dahs of thu houses on the opposite side of 
Circular Hoad and Phillips Street ignited 
nt a distance of at least fifty feet from tlio 
flames. 'I’lic first blaze which issued from 
the houses in Circular Hoad was imme- 
dintcly extinguished by the prompt and 
spirited exertions of two or three gentle¬ 
men, who continued throwing water on 
the planks exposed to the action of the 
heat for the space of two hours, which 
was no doubt the means of saving thu 
whole of the premises on the river side, 
from the gndowns of Messrs. Guthrie and 
Clatk to (he new premises of Mr. Geo. 
Armstrong. Had the example of (hose 
gentlemen been followed, and the same 
means used to cxtingiiisli llie flames when 
first cointnuniculcd to the bouses on the 
east side of Pliillips Street, the fire would 
have been confined to a very small district, 
and probably not more than twenty or 
thirty small houses, inhabited by blnrk- 
smitiis, braziers, and other racclianics, and 
containing property of but little value, 
would have been destroyed. The inhabi¬ 
tants of these liouses, however, instead of 
endeavouring to quench the flames, seized 
what little property they could conveniently 
c.irry, witli which they made ofl', and Ictl 
their dwellings, apparently with the utmost 
indiflerciice, to tliu mercy of the devour¬ 
ing element. If the engines had been iipoif 
the spot within a quarter of an hour after 
the fire commenced, and had oidy one of 
them Ikvu in cfl'ective order, the fire might 
have been very soon got under, as water 
was so near and in sucli abundance. Be¬ 
fore the engines arrived, liuwever, two of 
the liouses on the east side of Phillips 
Street were on fire in several parts, and 
when they did arrive the whole four were 
absolutely useless. The troops arrived wdien 
tlie fire bad extended about half way be¬ 
tween Phillips Street and Market Street, 
and commenced pulling down one or two 
houses at the corner of Market Street, by 
which they would have been prevented 
from communicating with the huusc.s op¬ 
posite, and conserpiently with Kling Street 
and Commercial Square. Various attempts 
were accordingly made with that view, all 
of which proved unavailing, when two 
field-pieces were sent for, for tlie purpose 
of demolishing the corner liousc, but bo* 
fore they arriv^ the devoted premises were 
in a blaze. Klieg Street next caught fire, 
and ill half an hour aflcrwards nearly tho 
whole of the east side of Market i^reet 
was in one entire flame. It was now fully 
ex]ieclcd (hat no eflbrts which could be 
used could possibly prevent that part o£ 
the town which extends from Commercial 
Square to Teluk Ayer from being de¬ 
stroyed, and the whole of the inhabitants 
of Malacca Street, Kiing Street, and tlie 
square, began to remove the most valuable 
part of their property from tlieir premises; 
consisting of opium, cases, bales, and 
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packages of piece goods, &c., wliicli was 
conveyed with the utmost despatch to the 
middle of the square, and which presented 
a scene of devastation and confusion more 
easily conceived than described. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the wind gradually de¬ 
clining, at this time veered round to the 
north, and gave the fire a direction which 
brought it in contact with some high brick 
buildings nearly at the head of Market 
Street, and completely prevented it from 
preceding further in that quarter. Tts 
progress in Kling Street was likewise 
specify stopped, partly by tho building 
being chiefly of brick, and partly by a 
party of Chinese who were directed to un¬ 
roof two or three houses to prevent its 
communicating with the square. This had 
the desired effect, and about four o’clock 
it ceased to spread any further, after hav¬ 
ing reduced to ashes about one hundred 
and forty houses. 

The magistrates were on the spot a very 
few minutes after the fire was discovered, 
who, together with the ofliccr.-, of the mess 
exerted themselves to the utmost during 
the whole time; hut the engines being 
useless, and all classes of natives refusing 
to render any assistance, all their efforts 
necessarily proved almost entirely unavail¬ 
ing. 'riinse natives who were not imme¬ 
diately interested, thought of nothing but 
plunder, to which they were certainly not 
Inattentive, and those whose property was 
at stake were chiefly engaged in removing 
it from their premises; and although the 
fire at first advanced witfi astonishing ra¬ 
pidity, we were happy to perceive that 
almost every one succeeded in saving more 
or less. 

We believe no estimate has yet been 
made of tho probable loss sustained by 
this colamity; but we should suppose that 
it cannot fall short of half a million of 
dollars.—.Si'Mg. Chron., Feb. 11. 

CHIKESE EMIOHAKTS TO MAURITIUS. 

The Heroine, Capt. Hackman, from the 
Mauritius the 2!2d Nov., arrived here on 
the ]6tb inst. She landed at Malacca 1.54 
of the 400 Chinamen sent from this to the 
Isle of France in June last, and nearly 
die whole of die remainder had been ship, 
ped off to Calcutta. It appears that on 
the arrival of the Ciiinamcn at the Mau. 
ridus they were immediately sent out to 
work on the estates, under the directions 
of overseers, who treated them in the same 
manner os they had been in the habit of 
using Aftrican slaves, which treatment these 
independent-minded people could not 
brook. They very naturally resisted the 
coercive measures attempted to be prac¬ 
tised upon them, and consequently be¬ 
came very troublesome to the police, so 
much so, that it was deemed necessary to 
send them off the island. 

Four or five vessels were loading for 
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Europe when the Iltmine sailed. Freights 
£S. 10s. to £4.—Sing. Chron,, Jan. 28. 

rlHACY. 

In the Chronicle of the 31st ult. we 
stated that the Active gun-boat had been 
despatched in quest of the Panglima Go, 
and that the Siamese Acho was sent in her, 
for the purpose of pointing out to the 
commander of the Active the various 
haunts of that pirate. After cruising about 
for a few days, we regret to say, slie re¬ 
turned unsuccessful. We understood that 
one of the very first places into whicli she 
entered such a formidable gang of these 
depredators was divcovered, that the people 
of the Active dared not so much as make 
known their errand, but pretended that 
they were in pursuit of some runaway 
convicts. Had they even whispered that 
the Piinglimn Co was the object of their 
search, it is more than probable that they 
would never more have returned to Sing.u 
pore. Wc trust that a stronger force than 
that of the Active has been since sent out; 
of wliicli, however, wc have not beard.— 
Sin^. Chron., Jan. 28. 


Accounts from Batavia to the 23d of 
Feb. state tliat Diepo Negoro and bis suite 
had made their submission to the govern¬ 
ment. It is supposed that this event would 
put an end to the war. 

Tlie Viscount du Bas dc Ghissignics, 
the commissioner general, resigned his 
office on the 16th January to Lieut. Gene¬ 
ral Vander Bosch, who is appointed go¬ 
vernor-general of our East-Iiidia posses¬ 
sions, and commandcr-in-chief. 

On the I9th January aroyal resolution was 
published, by which the supreme govern¬ 
ment of the Indies is dissolved, with thanks 
for the services rendered to the country. 
On the same day a new ordinance for the 
conduct of the government of India was 
published, by which all preceding ordi. 
nances of the same kind are revoked. By 
a resolution of tlie Governor. General in 
Council, a commission has been appointed 
to revise the organization of the tribunals 
in India, and the mode of proceeding 
in the several courts of justice .—Vtttch 
Paper. 

JAVA. 

According to the last accounts from 
Batavia the trade of Java was very dull; 
almost all the coffee was exported: the 
custom-house reports made the quantity 
exported less by 70,000 peculs than the 
year before. The cultivation of indigo, 
which appeared to be spreading, has sud. 
denly diminished, in consequence of the 
decline in the prices in Europe, and the 
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sustained by the indigo planters, 
botli by the bad season and the want of 
encouragement from the government. 

The large warehouse of Tliompson, 
Ilobcru, and Co. at Batavia, w.as cniircly 
destroyed by fire on the night of the ‘Jitli 
Nov. last, together with all the nierchaii. 
dizc, books, papers, &c., including a large 
amount of government interest notes de. 
posited in their hands by the resident Chi¬ 
nese in Batavia, to tlie amount of ‘.200,000 
guilders. The Chinese behaved honestly, 
and renewed Uieir obligations: all the 
otlicr creditors beluved very haiidsoinuly. 

SUMATKA. 

By accounts received from Bcncoolcn, 
dated January (>, we learn that the place 
is in the greatest possible distress, and 
every thing going to ruin. The Aeliencsc 
li.ive t.ikcn the settlement of l'ap|)aiionly, 
and murdered all the Kuropeaiis. The 
Diiteh had sent a parly from I’adang to 
ende:ivour to re-take it; but it was appre¬ 
hended they would not be successful. 

It is also s.iid that Fort Van du Capcil.in 
has been blown up, through some care¬ 
lessness in removing gimpoudci.—/.en- 
duu Piipcr, 

BANCA. 

Some disturbances have broken out 
among the Chinese in the island of Bancn, 
in consequence of the introduction, by 
the Viscount dc Bas, of an aiigmciUeil 
duty on licenses, and of a change in the 
payment of tiie workmen in the tin mines. 
It does not appear whether the disturbances 
are of a serious nature, or what inetisiires 
arc taken by the government to check 
them.—/W</, 


Dmian 0ulfs 

The Imaum of Muscat is absent on an 
expedition against Morubaa; he has his 
frigate the lAvetpool, and two other ships of 
war with him. The person whom he has 
left in charge of the government is a weak 
man, and a spirit of insubordination has 
arisen in Omaic. A young relative of the 
Imaunt’s has, with two thousand Arabs, 
seized the fott of Soliar, and several other 
small ones. The inhabitants of Muscat 
arc in a state of great alum.—Born.Gaz., 
Feb. 3. 


({TDiita. 

We are happy to announce the return 
of amicable intercourse between the select 
committee and the viceroy, which has 
resulted in the Hon. Company’s sliips be- 
ing now at Whampoa, and busily engaged 
in discharging tlieir cargoes; and we hope 


lliat no further interruption will occur to 
the general foreign commerce of the 
pl.iee. 

The grievances tlKit have promoted the 
late mvastiius of the comniittve liave been 
of a nature sutlieieut to authorize* all the 
steps they have taken to obtain redress 
for them; and much credit must be due 
to Umtbody for the iirmness they have dis¬ 
played in maintaining an independence, 
which must ultimately produce, not only 
particular, but general benefit; and im¬ 
press upon the Chinese authorities tlio ne¬ 
cessity of restraining their extortions and 
taxes on foreign trade within due bounds. 

To elFect every object in u inoinont can. 
not be expected under any order of ar¬ 
rangement ; but in contentious with a go- 
vcrntneiit so little open to, or conversant 
with, the modes of negotiation, as prac¬ 
tised hy those >lates, wliose universal in¬ 
tercourse with the worlil lo:ids them to the 
consideration of tlie wants .md the customs 
of each other, the utmost dillieulty must 
exist; and particularly when opposed to ii 
system of politics which deprecates all 
change, and keeps averse to the least in¬ 
novation on lutig osiiiblishetl custom. The 
committee have had innumerable obstacles 
to contend with, which can be coinprc- 
hended only by those who arc familiarly 
acipiainled with tlic habits of tlio local 
autliorities and the feelings of the people, 
it would be presumption in us to say, 
that either tliisur that point has been gain¬ 
ed or rejected. We have, however, suf¬ 
ficient authority to assert, that many very 
essential points have been conceded; and 
tliesc lerniinatiiig not in the individual ad¬ 
vantage of the Company, whose represen. 
tatives have been the chief advocates in 
the contest, but for the protection and in¬ 
terest of uiiivcrsat commerce. 

The present viceroy is reputed to be a 
character of much iutclligeiico and inte¬ 
grity, and under his promises many of the 
reforms demanded are to lie adopted. 
They arc such as reason must point out 
to the enlightened mind as requisite to be 
complied with. One new tnaiulariii mcr. 
chant lias been already admitted into the 
cohong; and, wc believe, that the firmest 
assurance is given fur a restoration of that 
body to its original strength of twelve or 
thirteen mcmix'rs, and even a disposition 
evinced to increase the number without 
limitation, if candidates will come for¬ 
ward whose capacity in all tlie essential 
qualifications required for that appoint¬ 
ment is found atiequate. Upon a resto¬ 
ration of this system the highest advantages 
will arise to the commercial intercourse 
generally, as opening to trade Us natural 
element of free competition and destruc¬ 
tive of its baneful enemy monopoly. 

The honour and reputation of the vice¬ 
roy is involved in the return of the elder 
Cliun-qua; having repeatedly promised 
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his ri'-apjK'arancu in Canton in terms 
wliirli nilmit oC no comjjroinisc. 

The (lisiie of liuliling jmvatc ware- 
Iionaes niif^ht, in many views, be (lecnied 
objoctionahle; but the necessity for them 
is rully riTiinved l)y tlie pledge which the 
viceroy has given, that cargo deposited in 
any security merchant’s hong shall there 
lemain in perfect safety ; even, wo be¬ 
lieve, under an indemnity of the govern¬ 
ment, not only against thieves, but against 
tire and flood. 

Tlic emperor has also ordered that a 
inodifleation of the duty on shipping shall 
1 m; instantly arranged; and nltlioiigh the 
vessels of the highest class may not be 
Ivencftled thereby, the material advantage 
which those nations must derive whose 
commerce is conducted by vessels of a 
smaller size must be very striking. 

The compradors’ fees, and other charges 
biibcrto extorted by the loc.d inainlariiis 
and the linguists, which have been felt so 
oppressively by the shipping community, 
are to be immediately reduced. I'or the 
accotnplisbnient of lliis object, however, 
much liriniiess will be rerpiired on the 
part of foreigners generally, in resisting 
imposition. An attempt has already been 
made, since the arrival of the Honourable 
Company’s ships at \V’li.'iiTipo.i, to ex¬ 
tort the old foes on the appuiiUincnt of 
ship compradors; which has been efl'ec- 
tiially contested by an application to the 
viceroy. 

We believo the government, and tlie 
Chinese community in general, have never 
before been brought to so thorough u con. 
viclion of the determined spiiit of fo¬ 
reigners to resist oppression. And since 
the adjustment has been accomplished at 
the earnest solicitations of the cohong. 
accoin{MUiicd by the most undisguised pro¬ 
mises from the viceroy, that on the entry 
of the Company's ships into tlic port, and 
tlie resumption of trade, numerous con¬ 
cessions should be made; wc cannot but 
repose in good faiUi, that every engage, 
ment entered into with so much apparent 
sincerity will he mostlionoiirably fulfilled. 
—-Cnnf<i« f'c6.15. 

MANitor’s caFTirrons. 

We alluded, in a late number, to a pe¬ 
tition presented to the viceroy by the cre¬ 
ditors of the insolvent hong merchant 
Manhop, complaining of the cohong, who 
refuse;! to pay the sccivnd instalment of 
his debts, which fell due at the new year. 
We have it now in onr power to lay Iwfore 
our readers the copy of a letter from the 
creditors to the cohong, accomp.'inied by 
a translation of their reply, together with 
the petition to the viceroy. The petition 
was no sooner presented than an order was 
issued to the hong merchants to make im¬ 
mediate payment, which was instantly 
complied with. 


“ Canton, Lllh Jan. 1S;J0.—To Hovv- 
qua, and the other iiiembers of the cohong. 

Hear Sirs: We have heard with sur¬ 
prise, that you intend refusing to pay 
tlie .second instalment on Manbop’s ac- 
count} and, being unwilling to believe 
that you can possibly contemplate such 
an unjust proceeding, we take the li¬ 
berty of asking you on what day you 
propose making the annual dividend, that 
we may make our arrangements accord¬ 
ingly.—We are, dear Sirs, your most 
obedient servants. 

Hong Alercliants’ Reply. 

“ A respectful reply. On the 21st wc 
received, benevolent senior brethren, your 
letter, urging us to pay the second divi- 
dend of Ibreigii debts, owing by Man. 
hop’s hung. Wc should originally pay at 
the a|ipuinted time, hut this year, in the 
spring, the Knglish Company’s commit¬ 
tee contracted with all the several liongs 
for black and green teas, which we at I lie 
time made contr.iets fur with the teamen, 
and .advanced money to them. We like¬ 
wise employed our own capital, and sent 
to the hilis to procure tea. Tlic l.irger 
sums employed wercupwaids of a million 
of dollars, aiul the smaller several hun¬ 
dred tiiousaiids. At present the Knglish 
Company has not taken the tea, and not a 
fraction of the money expended on it has 
been delivered. Our property is laid on 
the shelf, and cannot at present be moved. 
Therefore, we cannot pay Ibr Alanliop the 
second dividend of foreign debts. 

“ We entreat yoti, benevolent senior 
brethren, to examine this subject. It is 
not that we intentionally fail in keeping onr 
word : after the English Company takes 
the teas, wc will then immediately, ac¬ 
cording to the time nppuiiiled, pay for 
Manhop. Decidedly there will be no fai¬ 
lure. To communicate this we especially 
write, and wish you well in every rc$]icct. 

“ Taoii.kwang, yih year 12tli moon 
22d day.” 

(Signed by Ilow-qua, jun. and all the 
other merchants.) 

Petition to his F.xc. the Viceroy of 
Canton, Sec, 

Wc, the undersigned foreign claim, 
ants against Manliop’s estate, arc com. 
pelted, by an act of gross injustice on the 
part of the coliong of mandarin merchants, 
to appeal to your excellency, and to dc- 
tnand redress. 

“ Your excellency is well aware, tliat 
when Manhop failed, wc, Uie foreign 
merchants, presented many petitions, 
complaining of die injustice of his having 
transferred European property, to the ex¬ 
tent of more than a million of dollars, to his 
Chinese friends, in payment of old debts, 
while we were referred to the cohoiig fur 
payment of our just and recently contract- 
ed cLiims} and, after much dilficully and 
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many unpKasnnt iliscussions, mailc an ar- 
rangeiiiLMit by nliidi we wero to r«;c<*ive 
payment in six equal annual instalments 
svitliout intcre>t. 

** UnsatisFactory and unjust as tliis set- 
tlcment was, having agreed to it, we e<‘jts- 
I'd to complain, and on the last day but one 
of last year received the (iiM iiistahnent. 

“ The second instalment is due in four 
days, but wc have received notice fiom 
the cobong that they are unable, or un¬ 
willing to pay it; .assigning as their rea¬ 
son the iion-fullilnieiit of certain contracts 
between themseKos and the coniinittec of 
English supracirgoes, on the part of the 
latter. 

“ This plea may, or m.iy not, be cor¬ 
rect; but with it we have no cunnexuut, 
ronsequeiitly our claims on the coliong 
cannot Re allected thereby. 

“ Tho whole coliong bound themsebes 
to ns, collectively and individually, to p.ay 
Maiiliop’s debts by six annual instalments; 
and, on the second becoming due, they 
refuse to par. If the plea of inability is 
admitted, the whole cohoiig, jointly and 
individually, arc in a state of bankruptcy. 
If they arc able to pay, ami refuse to do 
so, on such a shallow pretence, they arc 
guilty of a hrciich of faith, for uhich the 
laws of every civilized country would 
puiiisli them, and compel them to make 
good their agreement so solemnly entered 
into. 

“ We entertain loo high .an opinion of 
the just and C(;iuitalde laws of the Chinese 
empire, and of the liberal upright conduct 
of your excclleiicv, to believe it nossible 
that such an act of injustice and breach of 
gooil faith cun be tolerated for one mo¬ 
ment ; and we call on your excellency for 
immediate redress. 

“ In one of your excellency’s edicts, 
lately ]>lacardcd against the foreign facto¬ 
ries, you call upon foreigners to ‘ try to 
contemplate the celestial empire, her 
abundant harvest, .and her national trea¬ 
sury, full of overflowing,’ &c. 

We have endeavoured to contemplate 
such a pleasing object; but in vain, being 
unable to reconcile such prosperity to such 
a glaring act of injustice ns tliat under 
which we are suffering. 

If the national treasury is overflow, 
ing with wealth, why disgrace the national 
character by acts of injustice and breach of 
faith with unoflcndiiig foreigners wlio pay 
the legal duties, and have even submitted 
to an additional duly on the articles of com¬ 
merce, for the express purpose of making 
up the instalment now unjustly withheld? 

We trust your excellency will at once 
sec the justice of our claim, and order im¬ 
mediate payment of die instalment in 
question; in doing which you will render 
justice to foreigners, preserve your own 
fair fame, and protect the national charac¬ 
ter from everlasting disgrace. 


“ We arc, jonr excelIcncy’s most obe¬ 
dient humble seivanls, 

(.Signed by the Creditors.) 

'* Canton, littli Jan. I8:t0," 

AUhRlC.W SIAN OF WAR. 

On the U.S. sliip of war Viiicnntfii coin¬ 
ing into the vicinity of Canton for refresh- 
mvnts, on loth .Tanuary, an wlict was is- 
sued hy the Kiieii-niin-foo, strictly for- 
hiddiiig eompriulors and others from sup¬ 
plying her with provisions, iiiul com. 
inanding the civil and military olliccrs (o 
keep watch, .'ind to urge the cruizer to 
make haste and set sail. The Knen.min- 
foo decl.ires he will “ muiiitaiii the lows 
immoveably as a mountain.'’ 

MCIDFNT TO TIIK “ \rl.VS.” 

The cutter heluiigiiig to tho II.C.S. 
Jiliii, on the niglit of tlic INth iilt., on 
her iclurii fiom the vessels at I.iiUin to the 
present anchorage of many of the Com¬ 
pany’s sliijis at Toun-koo, was unfortu¬ 
nately upset ill a sudden squall, when the 
wliole Clew, consisting of Mr, llawkinti, 
third olllcer of tlic.,7//«v, Mr. Midd]enia.ss, 
the surgeon of the aiul seven sea¬ 

men, were drowned. 

Tlio bodies of Mr. Hawkins .and Mr. 
Middleninss have been found, and most 
respectfully interred in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s burying.groiiiid at Macao. 

The cries of the sulfereis were heard 
from the long-hont of the jDidu of I'oikt 
which was passing at some distance; when 
the oliicer on hoard, with that proinpli- 
tilde which humanity dictates, iiiiiiicdiate- 
ly repaired to the spot, but only to dis¬ 
cover the relics of a few hats of the crew, 
and the stretchers of the boat. It was 
perfectly dark at the lime.—CVinten .Beg., 
Feb. X 

riars. 

The celebration of our new year lias not 
passed without disaster. We have had two 
Arcs in Canton within the period of three 
days; and the last, which liappencd on the 
night of theSfltb ultimo, at Sha-inec, de¬ 
stroyed the whole of that range of habita¬ 
tions erected over the river. 

We understand that much distress baa 
resulted from this disaster; and that the 
remains of about forty females were taken 
from the ruins a few days afterwards. 

The frail tenants of this spot seem to 
excite little pity among the natives; an^ 
it is even iutimated that the destruction 
which almost annually occurs, is directed 
by the magistracy. The sufferings on 
these occasions arc reported to be very 
severe; as the place is generally besieged 
by banditti, who violently rob Uie iinfoilu. 
nate females of their ornaments; and, in 
many instances, carry them away to dis. 
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tiint proviiu'cs, wlicrc they arc sold as 
slaves.— Ibid. 

FORMOSil. 

Various accounts represent this island 
in a state of insurrection against the Chi> 
nesc. .Several times 10,000, ns the Chi¬ 
nese express it, have rallied round the 
st.mdard of rebellion. Troops from Fo- 
kicn have been sent to exterminate the re¬ 
bels.— Ibid. 

CASIICAIl. 

The govcrnineni here lias been busicil in 
erecting barriers in eight dillcreiit places 
on the frontier, to prevent traders passing 
and repassing the boundaries. 

We observed that the force kept up at 
Cashgar of regular troops of the blue 
standard amounts to 4,200 men. A drill 
oflicer is wanted there. Some diininuiion 
of the number of soldicr-s has been pro¬ 
posed, but rejected on the ground of its 
being inexpedient and unsafe. 

An officer at Cashgar in the treasury 
dcp.irtinent, who is sick and incompetent, 
is ordered to retire, it being deemed “ in¬ 
expedient to allow sick officers to keep 
their places merely out of a hankering af¬ 
fection fur their stalls.*’ Able men arc 
required. 

Some of the Tartar soldiers who were 
made captive by Chang.ki.hiir, on the fall 
of Yarkand, have returned and been par¬ 
doned, but dismissed from the service, and 
disallowed the usual pay of Manchow 
Tartars. An envoy from an adjoiniug 
tribe brought them hacV.—lbid. 

VAC HAS. 

At Cashgar his imperial majesty has ap. 
pointed several new pachas among the 
Mahuinmedaii tribes. Two of them, we 
observe, are denominated Commercial Pa¬ 
chas. Cha-]iing-o, the Tartar resident 
there from the court of Peking, has re¬ 
commended several officers, lioth Chinese 
and Mahommedan, for their exertions in 
clearing the bed of a river and putting 
some waste land under cultivation. The 
emperor has accordingly conferred blue 
peacocks’ feathers, gold knobs for their 
caps, Ac. Even the interpreter, Jeliemo, is 
not overlooked, hut has received a knob 
and a feather of the sixth degree.— Ibid. 


KEW SOUTH WALES. 

Insult to the Governor.—h daring insult 
luts been oQ'ered to Governor Darling by a 


Mr. Shelly. On Sunday, 20th December, 
immediately after divine service, the Go¬ 
vernor w'as standing outside the church, 
conversing with Mr. McLeay and Mr. 
McQ.uoid, the Sheriif, when Shelly rush¬ 
ed towards the Governor, exclaiming, 
“ you are a d—d scoundrel, sir.” He 
was seized by Mr. McQuoid, and with as¬ 
sistance, conveyed to the watch-house. In 
the struggle, a large carving-knife was 
found concealed in his trowsers; and at the 
watch-house he {iroduced a brace of deto¬ 
nating pistols. It was proved that Slielly 
frccpiently said, “ he would shoot that 
d-^ rasciil,” and that he had sent a 
threatening letter to the Governor. lie 
ofl'ered no defence further than stating, he 
felt injured hy the Governor’s refusal to 
give him the grant of land to which he 
conceived himself entitled ; that he had 
spent all iiis means of subsistence wbil.st 
awaiting the result of fruitless applica. 
tions; tliat his intention was not to take 
the life of his Excellency, but his own, 
which had become a burthen to him, owing 
to the state of mind to which he had been 
reduced. lie was bound over to keep the 
peace, lilmsclf in jt^SOO. and two sureties 
in £300 each, in default of entering into 
which, he was committed to gaol. 

College at Si/d?iey.—'Vl\e ceremony of 
laying the first stone of this institution 
was performed on the 2Glh January, the 
anniversary of the first landing of our 
countrymen in the colony. A suitable in¬ 
scription (in Latin), engraved on a brass 
plate, was inserted in the foundation 
stone. 

Swan River.—A private letter states, 
that the land which had been reserved for 
Mr. Thomas Peel, had been disposed of 
previous to bis arrival, which was delayed 
beyond the period assigned. lie is, how. 
ever, represented as much better off in his 
new location, wiiicb includes a long line 
of coast to the southward, as far as the 
‘ Murray,’ a new river lately discovered, 
distant about twenty.five miles. Another 
letter says: “ The highly .wrought expec¬ 
tations which the people in England hare 
formed of Western Australia have, I re¬ 
gret to say, caused disappointment in some 
quarters as to the quality of the soil here. 
Still the settlement has advanced at a most 
rapid rate. Of the interior of the country 
our knowledge is most imperfect, and the 
mountains still rem.<iin to be explored and 
crossed. The banks of the river up to 
these mountains aflfbrd the richest soil and 
most luxuriant vegetation, and about 
500,000 acres are already apportioned.” 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

COKUXSt^ED STORES, 

Head-Quarter», Calcutta, Dec. 36,1839 
<»Tbc recent reduction of magazines reiu 
dering it inconvenient to send condemned 
stores from distant stations to the dcjidts 
on which they are dependent, die Cora* 
n]ander-in>cliief is pleased to direct that 
all stores belonging to corps, which may 
hereafter be condemned as unserviceable 
by annual committees of survey at de¬ 
pendencies distant from magazine stations, 
shall be sold by auction on the spot, under 
authority of die cominaiiding oiliccr of 
the station. 

llic condemned stores (arms being first 
broken up) arc to be delivered to the com¬ 
missariat officer, if there be one on die 
spot, to be disposed of by auction ; or if 
not, the commanding officer will appoint 
a European iion-coraniissioned officer to 
conduct die sale, for which he will be al¬ 
lowed five per cent, as a remuneration for 
liig trouble. The amount realized by the 
sale is to be paid to the commissariat 
agent, or into die nearest treasury or pay 
office, under the authority of the com¬ 
manding officer, by whom a receipt for 
the money, with an account of sale, is to 
be sent to the Military Board. 


SruCKlE rKlZE-MOMEY. 

Marine Board.—Fort Wdlkim, Jan, 29, 
1830.—Notice is hereby given, that indi¬ 
viduals actually serving on board the H.C. 
frigate Bombay, Capt. John Hayes, and 
armed ship Lord CasHercagb, Capt.George 
Robertson, in August 18Ui, on the occa¬ 
sion of the capture of the fort of Muckie, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, are entitled 
to receive prize-money in the proportions 


as follow: 

Class. S.Rs. As. P. 

1st. Captains, each.14,314 14 10 

2d. Commiaaioned ofllcera, da .. ^4 13 4 

3d. Warrant ofltcera, da. Ail 12 2 

4th. Petty offleera, do. 110 0 2 

(th. All other individuals, da .. 17 3 4 


Individuals claiming on account of the 
Bombay, are to apply to this office, fur¬ 
nishing proof of identity. Europeans 
claiming on account of the Lord Castle- 
reagk, are to apply to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors in England. Natives claim- 
ir^ for tills latter ship will apply at this 
office. 

jtmf. Jour. N.S. Voi.,2. No. 8. 


COURTSMARTFAL^; 

UBUT. RU8UWOKTH. 

nead-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 80,1830. 
—In continuation of the proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial, assem¬ 
bled at Agra on the 10th Nov. 1S39, of 
which Licut.-Col. Taylor, of the 6ih regt. 
N.I., is president, Lieut. Edward Rush- 
W'ortb, of tlie 2d European regt., was ar¬ 
raigned on tlie following charges: 

Characs. —1st. For having absented him¬ 
self from the morning parade of the regi¬ 
ment at Agra, on the 17lh June 1839, in 
breach of his duty, and without any ex¬ 
cuse. 

3d. For having, when officially directed 
by letter from the acting adjutant of the 
regiment, dated 17tli June 1839, to atieiid 
jiersonally and account to the eoinniaiiding 
officer for his absence from parade, failed 
to comply with tlic said direction; and for 
having sent a written reply to the said 
letter, in positive disregard of repeated 
prohibitory orders, on the suhjei‘t of hav¬ 
ing recourse to correspondence, previously 
given to Lieut. Kusliworth. 

3d. Fur having, in Uie said written re¬ 
ply, dated Agra, June 18tli 1839, and 
again, on the 18th of June, during an 
interview with his commanding officer 
at the commanding officer's quarters at 
Agra, attempted to evade the imputation 
of unauthorized absence from parade, by 
alleging tlint liis absence arose entirely 
from a want of any communication or 
order in the book requiring his atten¬ 
dance : such alleged excuse being a mere 
subterfuge, a perverse and wilful evasion 
of duty, highly unbecoming an officer. 

4tb. For having (on quitting the can. 
tonments of Agra, which he did on the 
17tli Juno} instructed one or more of his 
servants to say, in case of inquiry being 
made for him, that be (Lieut. Rusliworth} 
tiad gone to Rambagh, while Lieut. Husb- 
worffi did not intend to go Rambagh, and 
gave this instruction for tlic purpose of 
misleading inquiry. 

5th. For having, during the interview 
on the 18th of June, with his command- 
ing officer, when desired to state where he 
had passed the day of tlic 17th June, dis¬ 
respectfully declined doing so, declaring 
“ tJiat no one had any right to question 
him on that subject,” or words to that ef¬ 
fect ; and furtlier having most disrespect¬ 
fully, during tlie said interview, confessed 
that he (Lieut. Rushworth) had instructed 
bis servants in the manner, and for 
the purpose, expressed in the 4th charge, 
and that he was very angry with his peo- 

(3 F) 
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plo for allowinf; the orderly, lent by liis 
comtnamllng officer, on the 17ih June, 
with the official letter mentioned in the 2d 
charge, to come near him. 

6th. For having failed to obey tho order 
of his commanding officer, given to him 
(Lieut, llushworth) during the said inter, 
view, on the 18tli June, to send to the 
commanding officer’s quarters, the servants 
who had misled and detained the orderly 
sent on the 17th of that indbth with the 
acting adjutant’s letter; and for having, 
though the same order was again com¬ 
municated by letter to him (Lieut. Rush- 
wortli) on the following morning, the 19lh 
June, taken no notice either of the said 
letter, or of the order it contained. 

7th. With having unreasonably pro¬ 
longed his stay at Agra, up to the 4th day 
of Sept. 1S29, and thereby having wil¬ 
fully neglected to obey tho orders con¬ 
veyed to him on the Hth of Aug. 182!), 
from the major-general commanding the 
Meerut division of the army (in pursuance 
of O. O. by his Esc. the ComniaiuK-r-in- 
ehief, dated 22d July 1829), directing him 
(Lieut. Riisliwortli) to proceed to Gornck- 
pore, without unnecessary delay, to join 
the .40th regt. N I. 

Tlie whole of such conduct evincing 
continual intentional disobedience of or¬ 
ders, gross disrespect towards bis com¬ 
manding officer, and deliance of his au¬ 
thority, and being subversive of military 
discipline, as well as disgracefid to the 
character of an oiliccr, and in breach of 
the Articles of W^nr. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sru/cucc.—The court hav¬ 
ing duly considered the evidence for the 
prosecution, ns well as that adduced by 
the prisoner, IJeiit. Edw. llushwortli, 2d 
European regt., in his defence, do find 
him guilty of all and every pari of the 
charges preferred against him ; and they 
do therefore sentence him, Lieut. Edw. 
Rirshworth, 2d Eiiropu.in regt., to be dis¬ 
charged the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) DAi.uousie, Com .-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Riglit lion, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

In promulgnting the proceedings upon 
this trial, the Coinmander-iti.cliief desires 
to express his deep concern that an officer, 
who appears to have held his commission 
for more than eight years, should have 
been guilty of conduct so deeply injurious 
to the discipline of the army. 

The continued disrespect and insubordi¬ 
nation evinced by Lieut. Rushwortb to¬ 
wards his superiors, are regarded by his 
Ix>rdship as presenting an offence little 
inferior in magnitude to the crime of 
mutiny, and peremptorily require the en¬ 
forcement of tho sentence justly pro¬ 
nounced by the court. 


Lieut. Riisbworth is to be struck off tho 
strength of the army from the date on 
which this order may l>e published at 
Agra, and will proccM without delay to 
Fort William; on his arrival there, the 
town major will be pleased to provide Mr. 
Rushworth with a passage to England. 

LIKUT. KING. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 30, 18.80. 
— In continuation of the proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial assem¬ 
bled at Agra on the 10th Nov. 1829, 
Lieut. John Dashwood King, of the 2d 
European regt., and l.ately doing duty 
with the left wing ,48tli regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the fnllovving charges : 

CAfirgM.—Ist. W’ith wilful disoliedience 
of station orders issued at Moradtibad, 
under date the 12th Aiig. 1829, and de¬ 
fiance of the authority of the major-general 
commanding the Meerut division of the 
army, in pursuance of whose instructions 
the above-mentioned orders were issued, in 
having quitted the stalinn of Mnnulabnd, 
without leave, on or about the 12th (lay of 
Aug. 1829, and not returning thereto. 

2d. W’illi disreganl of General Onlers 
issued repeatedly to the army, particularly 
General Orders by the Commander-in- 
chief, tinted l.Sth Oct. 1801, 17th Dec. 
180.4, 10th Nov. 1820, 21st Sept. 1825, 
in having omitted to report liis departure 
from Morad.altnd, a.s alleged in the iirst 
charge, to the officer commanding at that 
station. 

Such conduct being highly unbecoming 
an officer, wantonly insubordinate, and 
subversive of military discipline. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision .— 

Finding .—The court having considered 
the evidence on llie face of tlic proceed¬ 
ings, do find the prisoner, Lieut. J. D. 
King, of the 2d European regt., and 
lately doing duty with the left wing 58th 
regt. N.I. 

On the first charge, guilty. 

On tiic second charge, guilty, excepting 
the alleged breach of General Orders of 
the “ 10th Nov. 1820,” of which they do 
acquit him. 

'I'he court also find the prisoner guilty 
of conduct highly unbecoming an officer, 
wantonly insubordinate, and subversive of 
military discipline. 

SetUetice.—"' The Court do therefore 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. J. D, King, 
2d European regt, and lately doing duty 
with the left wing 58th regt. N.I., to be 
suspended from rank, p.-iy, and allowances, 
for three calendar months,” 

Approved, 

(Signed) Daliiovsif, Com.-in-chief. 

Recommendation. — Tlio court having 
performed their duty in passing a sentence 
consistent with their finding, do earnestly 
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irecominend to ttie consideration of iiis 
Ezc. tlie Commandcr.in-chivf, the ieiigth 
and severity of the arrest the prisoner 
has already suffered, and must further 
suffer, before the sentiments of his Excel¬ 
lency can be made known ; and they trust 
that this consideration, taken to^rether w ith 
the excellent character given of the pri. 
soner while he was with the 58th regt. at 
Moradabad, up to the immediate time of 
his roinmiting the offence of which he has 
been found guilty, will induce his Excel¬ 
lency to extend leniency to tlie prisoner. 

Remarks by his £xc. the Commander- 
in-chief. 

Tlie Commander-in-chief concurs with 
the court in regarding I.ieut. King, for 
the various reasons speeifierl in their re¬ 
commendation, a lit object for lenient 
consideration, and is pleased, in this case, 
to remit the sentence. 

Lieut. King will be released from ar¬ 
rest, and directed to return to bis duly. 

VFTEKINARY SUftOVON U. SFIKIT.FV. 

Head-Quarters, Odcutta, Feb 4, 1850. 
—At it European General Cuiirt-iMartiiil 
assembled at 3r[bow on the 7tli Dee. 
of which Col. Robert llaniptuii, of tlie 
40tb regt. N.I , is president, Veterinary 
Surgeon (Jeorge Sedgloy, of llic lOtb 
regt. T,.C., was arraigned on the follow¬ 
ing charge : 

Ckarfie .— For scandalous and iitfainous 
(.oiutiiei, III the follow ing instances ; 

1st Count. In having gone to the sliop 
of Jew'injee, Parsee inercliant at Mhow, 
on the afternoon of the loth Oct., when 
ill a state of iiilovicalion, and there in¬ 
sisted on Roustoinjce, one of thepaitiicrs 
of the linn, fighting him with pistols; 
threatetiiiig also to shoot Ruuslonijec, and 
after stripping liiinsi^f, Imving called 
on Dada llliye, another of the partners, 
to light him with fists. 

‘id Count. For lefiisiTig to <{iilt Jewin- 
jee’s shop on the evening of the lOlli 
Get., when directed to do so by Capt., 
White, of the UHli L.C., to whom llous- 
tomjee had fled for protection ; for threat, 
eiiing to break every bone in Capl. While’s 
body, and persisting in such outrageous 
conduct, till Lieut. Shiickliiirgh, of the 
40tli regt, N I., was obliged to call in the 
aid of a sepoy guard. 

3d Count. For exposing himself, on 
the same evening, when in a state of in¬ 
toxication, to the gaxe of a mob, which 
gathered-rouiid him, in the Sudder llazar 
at Mhow, and there heliaving in so out¬ 
rageous a manner, that Capt. White, who 
was endeavouring to send him to his quar¬ 
ters, was obliged to call out the Sudder 
fiaaar guard to his assistance. 

The whole, or any part of such conduct 
is dkgracefut to the cliaracter of a person 
who holds a commission. 


Upon which charge the court cAiue to 
the following decision; 

Finding .—Hie court having duly and 
maturely considered the evidence brought 
forward on the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner. Veterinary Surg. Geo. 
Sedgicy, of the lOth regt. of L.C., has 
urged in his defence, is of opinion as fol- 
lows: 

Tli.it he is guilty of the first count of 
the charge. 

That he is guilty of the si.'cond count 
of the charge. 

That he is guilty of the third count of 
the charge. 

Seiiti Hce .—The court having found the 
prisoner, Velei inary Surg. (Jco. Sedgley, 
of the loth regt. I,.C., guilty of the whole 
and every part of the charge exhibited 
against him, do setileiice him, the said 
Veterinary Surg, Geo. Sedgicy, of the 
lOih L.(.'., to be discharged llie service 
and lie is berehy scnieiiccd accordingly. 
Approved and confirmed, 
fSigned) Dai.iiol'sik, Com.-in-chief. 

Veterinary Surg. Sedgicy is to be struck 
off' the strength of the army from the date 
on which this order may he published at 
MItow, and will proceed, without delay, 
to Fort Williuin, and on his arrival tliere, 
the 'J'owii 3Iajor will be pleased to take 
the n.-eeHsary steps f’oi providing him with 
a passage to England, 


K.s’SICX MAVIIEW. 

Jtcad-Quiirfeis, Gdeulla, Feb, 12, 1830. 
—At a Enrupciin General Court-Martial 
a-„umbled at Cawnporc, oil (be tlOtli Dec. 
18‘i9, of which Col. J. W. Fist, of th« 
3;5d regt. NM., is president, Ensign. W. 
A. J, M.iyhew, of the Mth N.I., was ar¬ 
raigned on the following charge; 

Charge .—With scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, such ns is unbecoming the cha¬ 
racter of an officer and a geiitlenmn, in 
having, on the 23d Oct. 18‘i9, grossly 
equivocated and prevaricated when deliver¬ 
ing his evidence on oath before a general 
court-martial assembled at Cawnpore, for 
the tiial of Lieut. Ramsay, of (he 8th 
regt. N. I 

U)>on which cli.irge the court came to 
the following decision: 

Finding .—The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces tlie ]>risoner, Kiis. W. 
A. J. Mayew, of the 8th regt, N.I., not 
guilty of the charge preferred against him, 
and does, therefore, hereby fully and most 
honourably acquit him thereof. 

Approved and confirmed, 
rSigned) Daliiousik, Coiii.-in-chief, 

Remarks by the Right Hun. the Com* 
mander-in-chief. 

The Cummandcr-iii-ciiicr considers it 
an act of farther justice to Ens. Mayhew, 
to assure him of the full convictive im¬ 
pression on his mind, by the perusal of tha 
proceedings of the general court-maniaI, 
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that no intention of swerving from the 
truth 1)38 been imputable to him; he is 
convinced that a young officer has been 
cross-questioned on matters of opinion, to 
an extent not justifiable; but the Com- 
miindcr.in-cliief, at the same time, con¬ 
siders tl)at this trial by a court-martial was 
llic best and most satisfactory manner in 
wliich such imputation could havo been 
removed at all, and certainty the most ho¬ 
nourable manner in which he could have 
been restored to his regiment, and to the 
service, with undiminished honour and 
repr)tation. 

Ens. Mayhew is to be released from ar¬ 
rest, and directed to return to bis duty. 


VARIOUS roURTS-MAHTIAI.. 

At Cawnporc, June 13, 1829, Private 
Michael Tracy, II.M.'s 44th Foot, was 
charged with highly unsoldier-like con¬ 
duct, in having at Cawnpore, on the 21st 
Jan. 1629, wilfully disabled himself for 
further duty as a soldier, by firing a fire¬ 
lock, loaded with gunpowder and ball, 
through his right wrist, thereby indicting 
a wound which rendered amputation ne¬ 
cessary ; also with wilfully making away 
with one round of ball^ ammunition 
served out to him for the public service, at 
the time and place above specified ; such 
conduct being to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, and in breach 
of the articles of war." Tlie court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
receive 600 lashes in the usual manner. 

At Benares, July 27,1829, Gunner Ed¬ 
ward Maher, 4th romp. .‘Id bat. artillery, 
was arraigned “ with having, on the 
morning of the 13lh May 1829, at or near 
to the liquor-shop situated near Tilliah 
Bhag, ill the district of Benares, and close 
to the military cantonment of Secrole, Be¬ 
nares, in breach of the peace, assaulted, 
and with a drawn sword severely and dan¬ 
gerously wounded on the right shoulder, 
Unaun, a native kulwar, belonging to the 
said liquor-shop." The court found the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to sufier 
imprisonment for six calendar montlis. 

At Meerut, July 21,1829, Private Mar¬ 
tin Pack, grenadier comp. H.M.’s 31st 
Foot, was charged “ with manslaughter, 
in having, at Meerut, on the 17tli July 
1829, feloniously and wilfully killed Ed¬ 
ward Madden, private of the same com¬ 
pany and regiment, by striking and beaUng 
with his hands the said Edward Madden 
on the neck and other parts of his body, of 
which said striking and beating the said 
Edward Madden did then and there im¬ 
mediately die." The court found the pri¬ 
soner guilty, and sentenced him to suifer 
imprisonment for one calendar month. 

At Agra, in continuaUon of proceedings 
nf April 3, 1829, Private Paul Tongue, 
Isl European Kcgiinent, was charged 
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'* with striking, with his cUnched first 
Colour and Pay-serjeant Richardson, of 
the same company and regiment, when in 
the execution of his duty." The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to be placed in solitary confinement 
for the space of nine calendar months. 

At Fort William, Aug. 19,1829, Gun. 
ncr William Comeiford, 1st com. 5th bat. 
artillery, was arraigned '* for having, on 
tlie 16th June 1829, while on trial before 
a general court-martial at Dum-Dum (on 
a charge of mutinous conduct, in declaring 
in the presence of a regimental court- 
martial, assembled for his trial on the 19th 
day of May 1829, at Dum-Dum, and in 
contempt of the said court, that he would 
shoot (^pt. Brodhurst, the captain of his 
company, through the head, the first op¬ 
portunity, or words to that effect, and for 
twice repeating threats of a similar tenden. 
cy when leaving the court) uttered the 
following mutinous expressions before the 
general court-martial; ‘ I am not sorry 
for the words I said ; I am only sorry I 
had not shot him first, before 1 spoke so 
openly,’ meaning by him, Capt. Brod- 
Inirst, die captain of his company, then 
under examination as a witness before the 
general court-martial." The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
suifer solitary imprisonment for a period 
of eighteen months; which sentence was 
afterwards commuted by die Commander- 
in-chief to solitary confinement for one 
year. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed¬ 
ings of April 3, 1829, Private Patrick 
Dougan, 1st comp, 2d European regi¬ 
ment, was charged “ with having deserted 
from the regiment, on or about the 17th 
June 1829, he (Private Dougan) having 
only on the previous day, the 16tb of June 
1829, completed the period of solitary con¬ 
finement awarded by the sentence of a 
regimental court-marUal, for absence iVith- 
oiit leave, andrimving been previously 
repeatedly guilty of absenting himself 
without leave.’’ The court found the 
' prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to be 
transported as a felon for the term of seven 
years. 

At Meerut, Oct. 8,1829, Priv. Richard 
Power, H.M.’s 31st Foot, was charged, 
" with having, at Meerut, on the morning 
of the 6tb of Oct. 1829, between the hours 
of six and seven o’clock, feloniously, wil¬ 
fully, and of malice aforethought, mur- 
derra Hugh McGowan, sergeant of the 
said company and regiment, by firing at 
him a musket loaded with powder and 
ball, and thereby inflicting a mortal 
wound, of which he (Sergeant Hugh Me 
Gnwan) died soon after on the same morn- 
ing.” The court found the prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to be hang^ed 
by the neck until dead, and the body, after 
execution, to be hung in chains in (he 
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neighbourhood of the cantonments at 
Meerut, 

At Agra, in continuation of proceedings 
of Nov. 10, 1839, Private Patrick Moran, 
1st comp, 1st European regt., was charged 
with mutiny, in having, at Agra, on tlie 
evening of the 11th Nov. 1839, imme¬ 
diately after the dismissal of the 1st com¬ 
pany, with which he had been paraded, 
addressed gross agd infamous abuse to 
Lieut, and Adj. Pitts, tlic officer in diargc 
of the said company, and reiieatediy tlireot- 
ened to take his (the officer’s) life, it being 
the third time of his abusing tmd threaten¬ 
ing his superiors since July 1828.” The 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced him to suder solitary conlincment 
for eighteen calendar muntlis. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed¬ 
ings of Nov. 10, 1829, Private IM. Partis, 
.9d comp. 1st European regt., was ar¬ 
raigned with “ deserting from his corps at 
Agra, Oil the 18th Nov. 1829, and not re¬ 
turning till brought back by a guard from 
Etiiwah, on the morning of the 29th Nov. 
1829; it being the fourth time, since May 
1829, of absenting liimsclf from his regi¬ 
ment without leave, and each time for a 
period of not less than four days.” Tlie 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced him to be transported as a felon for 
seven years. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11,1829, Gun¬ 
ners W'ln. Clemorson and Patrick Neagle, 
2d coin]). 5th bat. artillery, were charged 
“ with having deserted from their regi¬ 
ment on the evening of the 17th Sept. 
1829.” The court found both prisoners 
guilty, and sentenced each of them to 
suiler solitary imprisonment for a period 
of six months, and to have the letter D. 
marked on their left sides two inches be¬ 
low Uic arm-pits. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11, 1829, Gun¬ 
ner James Hogg, 4th comp. 5th bat. ar¬ 
tillery, WHS arraigned “ with having, at 
Dum-Dum, on the night of the 20tb Oct. 
1829, proceeded to the arm-rack of his 
company, and taking therefrom a bayonet, 
with the avowed intention of attempting 
the life of Staff Sergeant Shsirplcy, of 
the same regiment; he (Gunner Ilogg) 
liaving upon the same day been discharged 
from the hospital, after receiving a cor¬ 
poral punishment to which he had been 
sentenced for a similar offence (threaten¬ 
ing the life of Staff Sergeant Sharpley ), 
hy a regimental court-martial held at 
Dum-Dum, on the 3d of the same month. 
Also with having, at two otlier times, 
tlireatcned that he would lake the life of 
Staff Sergeant Sharpley.” The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to suffer solitary confinemenl for a 
period of eighteen calendar months. 

At Meerut, ,Dcc. 23, 1829, Private 
Moses Redmond, H. M.’s Slat Fool, was 
charged witli mutiny, in having, at 


Meerut, on tlie evening of the 10th Dec. 
1829, on the parade of the Company, 
wilfully, unlawfully, and maliciously dis¬ 
charged a musket, loaded with powder 
and ball, at Copt. Charles Sliaw, of H. 
M.‘.<i 31st regt., his superior officer, and 
being tlien in ibe execution of his duty.” 
Hie court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to suffer death by being 
shot to death by musketry. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Ti'rrihirtnl lifimrtmmft 

Jan. ll!. Mr. It. W. Maxwell, rolirctor of tUj- 

sIiAhec. 

la'r.cmt Ih’inirtment, 

Jan.TC*. M r. T. Siin<h s, tissixtant to macislratc 
aiul to lollertor of liinit m eniie of Slialialm. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Vmt William, Jiiu.W, — Kn/:inerr». Licut. 
Kilw. .SAniterfi to be lapl.. from S.'ld Jan. IIKM), v. 
T-Prinsep tier.—.Siipemiim. f.imit. .1. R. OkUtekl 
brought on etfecth e strength of rorpR. 

Cadet of Iiifiuitry t'has. .Swinton admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensiign. 

Lioiit. K. U. Ko( ke. .’ith t..C., uermittoil, at hU 
own request, to resign servile of lion. Company. 

HeoJ-Qiinrlertt Jan. 1!). KCIO.—l.iotit. It. IJ. 
Turidmii to art as adj. to 24111 N.I.; date Ist Dec. 

Lieiit. and Adj. K. Meade, to act as 3d in com¬ 
mand of .Id Lnrat Horse during absenre, on leave, 
of l.ieut. Uougliisi date 41 h Jan. 

Lieut. W. M, Ramsay, 6Jd N,I., to be Peraioii 
interpreter to C'oininaiider-in-rhicffroin Ist Jan 

Jan. 3(1_ ‘iUh S.I. Licut. M. Ituish to be in¬ 

ter;). and cpi. master. 

Jan, 8.1.—Capt. C. H Marley posted to Ist bat. • 
Native Invalids, and dircrtcii to assumerominnnd 
of detachment uf that C')ri)s stationed at Culpce. 

Lieut. II. J. McGeorgc, 7lh, and F..Seaton Odih 
N.I.I having passed examination in native lan¬ 
guages by public examiners inCollegeof Fort Wil¬ 
liam, exempted from future examination. 

Jan, S.').—Cant. T. Bolton, commanding 8d 
Nussercc Battalion, to be an extra aide-de-camp to 
Coinmander-ln-cbicf. 

Eng. Davbl Lumsden app. to do duty with C3d 
N.I. at Berhampore. 

Jmi.'iG, Assist. 8urg. tv. GLiss, M.D., app. to 
Mth N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Christie removed Rom (ifith to 
00th N.I. 

Jan,‘Ji.— ?t\th y.I. Lieut. K. Voung, CIHh N.I., 
to art AS iiitcrp. and qii. mast, until further orders. 

fitiiA \,I. Lieut. F. t^e.-iton to lie interp. and qn. 
master. 

Cant. J. Gouldliawkc posted to 1st bat. Native 
Invalids. 

Jan, 3)1.— Lieut. J. .tnilerson to art as adj. to 3d 
brigade horse artillery, during Licut. Dashwood'a 
alwenre; date ISth Jan, 

^th L.C’. Lieut. R. A. Master to be adj., v. Phil¬ 
lips, who resigns. 

Assist.-Surg. .\. B, tVehstcr, M.D., removed 
from 7(llh N.i. to Hill Bangers. 

Rns. J. C. Aldenonapp. to do duty with Mth 
N.I. at Benares. 

Jan, Lieut. E. T. hpry to act as interp.and 
qu. mast, to 24th N.I.; dated 19th Jan, 

Lieut. Col. Tovey, II.M. 3Ist regt., to com¬ 
mand d^t at l-anikaiT, and .Surg. Cathcart, 
H.M Kith Lancers, to have medical charge of 
depAt, during ensuing season. 

Licut. W. Iloggan, did N.I., to art os adj. to 
Ramghur Uit., during absence, on leave, of 
Licut. Ryers. 
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Veh. 1.—Lleul. Col. «. Swmey removed from 3il 
to 7 th bat. artillery, and Lieut. Col. O. Pollock, 
from 7th to 3d bat. ditto. 

Kefc. 2.-Assl»t. .Siirg. W. Spenrer app. to radi¬ 
cal charge of left wing of 15lb N.I., at Moradabad. 

Ar«>I. .‘!urg. A. K. I.indfaay posted to-Wth N.I. 
and aiurhe«l to left wjng of that corps. In Ke* 
maotiii. 


fart miliarn, ftb. 12 .—Mr. M. J. Bromley ad¬ 
mitted on cstab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Kne. T. N. Yule, 63d N.T., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service or Hon, Company. 

Cadets of Artillery Chas. Boulton, Wm. Tim- 
brell, and U. Apperley admitted on estab., .and 
prom, to 2d-lieuts. 

Cadets of Infantry .S. H. Tickell and Robert 
Shaw admitte,! on cstab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. A. Mcl). .Stuatt and John Burnle ad¬ 
mitted on cstab. as assist, surgeons. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Aiver. 

Feb. 24. Joseph Winter, Richardson, from Co. 

piaiio (in Cblli)_26. Argyle, Stovers, from Mau. 

litius and Madras.—20. Penang Merchant, Mit- 
chinson, from Singapore and Penang.—ilfarcA 1. 
Donna Varmelita, Gray, from China and Singa¬ 
pore. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

feb. 11. George, Endicott, fur Salem (America). 
—12. HelUinre, Hays, for Madras.—13. Bombay, 
Hare, for New South Waley and Marie Elizabeth, 
Auger, for Bourbon.—2.1. Phamii, Pierse, for Ba¬ 
tavia.—26. Juliana, Tarbutt, and Diamond, 
Clark, both for London.—27. George, Laporte, 
for Ooutbuu; and Ann, Worthington, for Mau¬ 
ritius. 


Freight to 7,ondon (Feb. 27).—jG4. Kis. for dead 
weight, and £B. pet tim for light goods. 


UemUQuarters, Feb. h.—Dacca Prov. Bat. I.ieut. 
T. I.ysaght, of Europ. regt., to bcailj., v. Ram¬ 
say, who has resigned appointment. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Fort William, Frb. 16.—I.ieut. nowiiing, .Id 
N.I., to command invalids, ic. of H.C. service, 
under orders of embarkation for Europe, on H.C.S. 
Princess Charlotte of Woles. 

Feb. W.—46tA N.I. Siipemum. Lieut. R. P. Al- 
cock brought on effi-rtlve strength of regt., from 
24th Jan. 1H3(), in room of Lieut. J. RnsscII, dis¬ 
charged. 

Cadets of Artillery Thos. Gray and W. K. War¬ 
ner admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-Iicut8. 


Hcad-Qiifirter^i Feb. K,—Lieut. W. F. Grant to 
art as adj. toAkl N.I., during .slisencc of Kns. and 
Acting AdJ, Yule: d.ite 4th Jan. 

S,th N.I. I.ieut. E. Darv.ill to lie intern, and 
qu. mast., V. Lieut. Chitty, 40th N.I., oiRciatlng. 

Feb. 10.—Sure. .1. Manly removed A'om 17th to 
30th N.L, and Surg. W. Jackson from .'Kith to 17th 
ditto. 

Assist. .Surg. F. II. Fisher posted to 1st N.I. 

Pc6.1.1.—Capl. Andrews. ll.M. 44th Foot, and 
I.ieut. W. S. Menteath, (iiltli N.I., app. to do duty 
with depot at Londmir, during present season. 


Fort William, Feb. 2.1.—I.ieut. Arthur Ileylaiid, 
I2th N.I., permitted, at his own request, to re¬ 
sign service of lion. Company. 

Brlurnpd to dutp, from Riicupe.—Ist-I.ieut. 
11. M. Lawrence, regt. of artillery.—surg. VV'm. 
Jackson—Cant. A. M. hcy,jlth L.('.—Lieut. John 
Robertson. 7wh N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

ToEirroiie _.T.tn. 23. Major Alar. Ilanty, .'ifitli 

N.L, for healtli.—27. Capt. .itaniuel Parlby, ar¬ 
tillery, oil private alliiir,_Feb. t>. Capt. C, W. 

Hodges, .ith L.C., on private .vfluirs.—Lieut. E. 
Ironside. 62d N.I., for health.—-Lieut. It. B. 
liinith, .17tb N.L, for health.—Lieut. W. James, 
60th N.L, for health (fioin Penang).—0, Lieut. 
Chas. Graham, .Mtli N.L. for lioalth.—1.1. Lieut. 
Chas. Fanner, 2lstN.I., for health.—10. Lieut. 
D. Oowning, 3d N.I., on private affairs.—it). 
Lieut. P. W. Willis, of engineers, for health.— 
Lieut. W. E. Ilubertson, 4Rth N.I., for health.— 
Ens. W. H. Massie, 33th N.I., for health.—burg. 
John Ninill, for health.—Surg. Win. Fiiidon, on 

private affairs (via Isle of France)_Lieut. J. D. 

Syers, 13th N.L, on private affairs.—Assist. Surg. 
B. D. Edmonds, fbr health. 

To ran Diemen’s l.and.—Jan. 30. Lieut. Jas. 
Wooilburn, 3th N.L, for eighteen innntlis, for 
health (alsotoNewlIolland).-Feb.. 1 . Lieut. F.C. 
Smith, doth N.I.. fur eighteen months, for liealih. 

To CrtJH* ii/Go(kI Hi, ;>(•,— Fell. 12. Ist-Llent. Geo. 
Ellis, of anil., for eighteen months, for health.— 

I.ieut. Thus. Roheru,. 

Iiially to New Soiitl 
Smith, of engineers, 

Jas. Caulfleld, 4th L.i 


1 Walesl.—1.1. Mai. Robe 
ditto ditto—-16. Lieut. Ci 
C., ditto ditto. 


niRTirs. 

No,'. 1.1. At Neemueb, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Beckett, 9lh regt., of a daiigliter, 

Jan. 4. At CalcutU, the lady of Capt. Bell, of 
the bark Mercury, of a son. 

11. At Jyepore, the lady of Major John Low, of 
a daughter. 

17* At Kishnaghur, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Charles Fanner, 2Jst N.L, or a son. 

13. At Patna, the lady of W. II. L. Hind, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Delhi, the ladv of H. M. Elliott, Esq., 
cic il service, of a daughter, 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. George Pratt, of Pur- 
neah, of a daughter (which died cm the .list). 

30. At t.'alcutia, Mrs. James JacolM, of a 
daugliter. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. Martha DeCruze, of a 
daughter. 

Fab. .1. At Bhaugulporc, the lady of J. Innes, 
Esq., M.I)., of a son. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. R. Fleming, of a son. 

U. At Calcutta, the lady of J, Giant, Esfj., pre¬ 
sidency surgeon, of a son. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Vcrplociigh, Esq., 
of a daugliter. 

1.1. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Hullock, Es<i., of a 
son. 

— At Entally, Calnitta, Mrs, O. Nicholls, of 
a sun. 

1.1. At Jumalpore, Mymeiising, the lady of 
Lieut. Oeo. Miller, 2'ith N.I., of a son. 

— .\t Calcutta, Mrs. Frances DeMonty, of a 
daughter. 

20 . At Calcutta, the lady of W. Linton, Esq., 
of .*i daugbliT. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. O. Shcarwood, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, tlic lady of Robert Eglinton, 

F.sip, of a son. 

— At Calrutia, Mis. .S.imiicl Smith, of a son. 

— At C.iliutt'1, Mrs. Davis, of a son. 

2.1. At Mirzapurc, Mrs. J. Lurmier, of a son. 


AIARIIIACiFS. 

Jan. 5. At Futtygliur, Mr. It. N. Bell, of the 
commissariat department, to Ml.ssMary .Shrcis. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Dias to Miss Fran¬ 
ces Joakim. 

— At Boitarannah, Mr. J. F. Pereira to Miss 
Clementina Mullbt. 

Feb. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Joiiii James Palmer, 
indigo planter, to Miss Anne C'aroline Blooming. 

3. At Mnradahad, .Andrew Grote, Esep, civil 
service, to Isabella, daughter of the late Capt. 
Alex. MacDonald, it.M.s, 

4. At tlnlcutta, Mr. R. Evans to Miss Matilda 
J. M. Goddard. 

.1. .'AtChlnsurah, Mr. Andrew D’Cruze to Anne, 
only ilaughterof Mr. Andrew De Rozaria 

li. At Calcutta, Alex. John Forba, Estp, indigo 
pl.mlcr, to Miss Ann Diana Barnes. 

— At Calcutta, George W.ilker, Esq., indigo 
planter, to Miss Anne Eleanor Forlies. 

— .At t alcutta, George Malcolm, Esq., to Bar- 
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ban Gill, young^eat daughter of the late Tobiai 
Browne, Eaq., Camberwell. Surrey. 

d. At Calcutta, Edward II. Arthur, Ea<]., ma¬ 
nner, to Miss itusannah Broders. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles DaCuata to Miss 
Susannah Mirlow. 

Id. At Cainttta, .“t. M. Vardon, Esq., to Mary, 
relict of S. K. \vdall, Esq., and eldest daughter 
of the late Malcolm Manuk, Esq, 

?.A. At CVsIcutta, Mr. Mobert Myers to Miss Ca> 
theiine Anne OpCruse. 

1«. At Calcutta. W. P. Foley, Eso., H.M. ICth 
regt., to Charlotte - avrme, only chilu of Major A. 
Gordon Camplitll, of the same rceimcnt. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. John Mlnguel, of Chan- 
dernagore, to Miss Elizabeth Madtdrn, 

2?. At Calcutta, Mr, John Gabriel Dellozarlo 
to Miss Mary Ann Mendcs. 

24. At Calcutta, Meut. VVm. Whitaker, II.M. 
Ititn regr., to Miss Gcuigiana Anna M.ina W'hiMt- 
ley, 

2.1. At Calcutta, Lieut. John RolHTtson, 70th 
N.(., to Miss Fanny Beaumont Kogeis. 

— At Serampore, .1. t>. VoIkI, Esq., surgeon in 
the serricc of his Danish Majesty, to Itachael 
Shepherd, daughter of the lies'. Dr, Marslimaii, 
iMttlg. At Calculta, J. S. Judge, Esq., lo .Vniie 
Catherine, second daughter of Major Bristow, bri¬ 
gade major of his Majesty's forces, Fort tVilliani. 

DicaTils. 

Jail, Hi. Drownert olT the Carr Nicobars, Lieut. 
Gtlisoii, A4th M.N.I. (a passeitger tn the IVuci- 
dcinv), 

Fi'h. 1. At Cnwnpore, John Macrlonald, Esq., 
aged .Ml. 

AtCaUiilti, Miss M.UI.I Lopes W'idler, aged 

27. 

.1. AtCalcrilti, Chariotte, wile of the late Mr. 
John Dell, agerl l.'i. 

B. At Fort William, the lady of ('apt. .Stack, 

11.M.4.1th regt. of Foot. 

9. At Mrairut, Lieut, Gcoigc M.ayne, of the 
horse artillery. 

— Near Nussr-eporc factory, in ihe distrirt of 
Furreedpore, from Hu-aecliieiit<il disrli.irge of hi% 
fourling mecr, William Henry, (liinl st>n of .lobii 
French, Emi., tif the civil sen ice, in his I'Jlli jear. 

10. .\t Calcutta, Mr. Thomas D'.''oriz.i, senior, 
ageri .Vi. 

14. At Caleiilta. Mr. C. E. Friiniinghain, an as¬ 
sistant in the territorial department, .sgedtii. 

15. At Caleiilta, liabriel Vrignoii, Esq., aged 41 !, 
Itl. .\t Calcutta, Mr. James Swaris, late of tlie 

sea custom-house, agerl JO. 

19. -\t Calcutta. Mrs. J. .lord.m, aged ;il. 

25. At Calcutta. John Duite.aii, sort r>f Mr. J. G. 
W. Bruce, of the adjutant general’s oflirc, aged 12 
years. 

24. At Calcutta, Samuel John, sou of the lata 
Capt. Kitchener, agerl three ye-ars. 


Dlatirad, 

GOVKIINMENT G ENE ll.\L 
ORDERS, 
cnuiira or inuoest. 

IfI'ad-Quarters, Choultry Plain, .fan. 12, 
1830.—Some inisapprehciisioii appearing 
to exist as to tlic power of niilitary oificers 
to hold courts of in«|uost upon the bodies 
of persons under their command supposed 
to have been murdered, it is hereby noti¬ 
fied that no such power is vested in them 
within the frontier; and it is directed that, 
in all cases of the supposetl violent death 
of any soldier or other person under mi. 
litary command, the commanding ofificer 
shall immediately make application to the 
civil authority then on the spot, viz. to the 
European magistrate, or, in his absence, 
to the native police officer of the district, 
or otherwise, to the head of the village, as 
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die case may be, in order tliat anrli civil 
anthorily may make die usual intjiiiry into 
tlie cause of death, according to the regu¬ 
lations of government. 

In such cases, beyond the frontier, a 
court of. inquiry composed of European 
officers will be held to investigate the 
s.iroe, and the proceedings forwarded to 
head-quarters without delay. 

CONDUCT OF KUROFKAN WOSTVN, 

Jletitl-Quarlrrs, Choultry Plain, Jan. .‘JO, 
18:50.—The iullowing G. O. issued by 
his Exc. Ihe ('uniinuiidcr-in-chief to his 
Majesiy’s regitnenis is declared equally 
aiiplit'.-ible to the European truups of the 
M.irlms army 

“ Head-(jiiiarters, Madras, Dec. Ifi, 
1820.—With a view of estahlishiiig a sa¬ 
lutary check upon the conduct of Etirtv. 
pean women, the rvives of soltiicrs of his 
Majesty's regiinenls in this presitleney, 
his Exc. Lieut Gimi. Sir George Walker 
has recnmmeiitled lo gONcrnineiit the pro- 
pricty of vesting n discielionary power in 
comm.'inding ottieers of su.spentbng lire 
munllily allorviiiice, now granted to them, 
for their maintenance in the eases of wo- 
inrM) convicted of selling lirpior to the 
soldiers, r>r of otherwise niisbeliaviiigthcm. 
seivc.s; ami the government having ac- 
i|niesced in his Excellency's suggestions, 
it is accordingly to be carrierl inin eirecl. 
Commanding oflicers will therefore be 
jileascd to exercise therr discretion in sus¬ 
pending die issue of this allowance, or 
any portion of it, in instances where they 
may conceive it conducive to the interests * 
of the service, reporting monthly to the * 
deputy ndjiitant-general of his Majesty’s 
forces, for bis Excellency’s iufarmutiun, 
the names of any women from whom pay' 
ment may have been withheld, and the 
particular circumstances of misconduct, 
and crediting the sums so accruing to 
the account of the ilcgiincutal Canteen 
Fund.” 

LBTTERS WITHOUT -SUBSCllIPTfON, 

Head-Quarters, Choulhy Plain, Jan, Ifi, 
18.J0.—Numerous letters having been re- 
ceiveti at head-quarters without the sub. 
scriplioii lo the .signnluro of the rank or 
regiment to which the writer belongs, not¬ 
withstanding the repeated orders upon the 
subject, the Commander-in-chief now dc. 
sires it may be understood, that not only 
will no such letter ever Ik‘ answered, hut 
will he recorded as a neglect of duty on 
the part of the writer. 

llUTies op OPPIC'CRS WHII.E MGH8ER.S OP 
CKNEKAL COUHTS-HARTIAL. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 19, 

* As regard* the troop* of the Company'* »er- 
vitre the report 1* to be made to the adjutant- 
gonmt of the army. 
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1830.—Diftferencc of oiiinlon appearing 
to exist as to how far officers are to be 
exempt from other duties while members 
of general courts-martial, die Commander- 
in-chief directs the publication of the 
subjoined regulations on the subject for 
the general information of the army. 

1st. On all days on which the court, of 
which officers are members, is not ordered 
to assemble, they are to attend parades and 
drills, or field days; but they are to be 
exempt from such duties on all days on 
which the court may meet. 

2d. When it is probable a considerable 
time may elapse before a court may be re¬ 
assembled after adjournment, the mem¬ 
bers are liable to return to and do all their 
duties wiUi their respective corps on tlic 
spot, at the discretion of the general or 
other officer commanding the division or 
station, with the exception of such duties 
only as might interfere with their atten. 
dance in the event of the court being 
ordered to re-assembic. 

3d. Officers brouglit from distant sta. 
tions as members, are not to return to their 
corps until the decision of the Commander- 
in-chief or of the officer confirming the 
proceedings slnill have been obtained. 

4th. By distant staliom arc to be under¬ 
stood such as arc too distant to allow of 
members returning to tbeir corps witliout 
causing delay in any subsequent re-assem¬ 
bly of the court. Officers detached to 
Fort St. George from Pouiiamallcc, Fa- 
laverara, or the Mount, or to Arcot or 
Arnce from Vellore, &c. &c. may be con¬ 
sidered as coming within the intent of 
paragraph 2d. 

UAURAS EUROPEAN REQIMENT. 

Head-Quarters, Cho^lry Plain, Jail, 25, 
1630.—Referring to the General Orders 
by government of the 19th Dec. last, di¬ 
recting the incorporation of the 1st and 2d 
European regiments into a single regi¬ 
ment of eight companies from the 1st 
inst., the Commander-in-chief is pleased, 
with the sanction of governinciit, to direct 
that it sludl be denominated, from that 
date, the “ Madras European Regiment 
and that Lieuts. Simpson and H. F. Bar. 
ker, Ute senior officers now holding the 
appointments of adjutant and quarter¬ 
master, sliall be continued in their respec¬ 
tive appointments in the regiment. 

Lieuts. R. D. Wair and N. Burrard 
will accordingly deliver over the records of 
their officers to the liefore-mentioiicd offi¬ 
cers, but they will continue to act in their 
respective appointments with the right 
wing of the regiment, and also the pre¬ 
sent establishment of non-commissioned 
suff attached to that wing, during tlie 
period the regiment may remain in a di¬ 
vided stale, or undl further orders. The 
pucjkailics, artificers, Iraxars, with such in¬ 
dividuals and establishments as were a- 
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toched to the late 1st European Rcgt., are 
to be retained with the detached wing of 
the Madras European Regt. 

The colours of the late 1 st European 
Regt. are to be deposited in the arsenal at 
Kamptec; and Capt. Calder, in charge of 
tliat corps, will deliver over all public re. 
cords and papers to Major Kyd, the senior 
officer. 

The facings of the Madras European 
Regiments are to bo white, with gold 
trimmings, as worn by the late 2d Eu¬ 
ropean Regt. 

IKTERFRETERS TO HIS MAIESTIT’s 
RKOIMENTS. 

FoH St. George, Feb. 5, 1830.—-The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council con¬ 
sidering the following extract from a ge¬ 
neral letter from the Hon. Court of Di¬ 
rectors in the military department to the 
Supreme Government, dated 29th Oct. 
1828, as equally applicable to his Majesty’s 
troops at this presidency, is pleased to 
direct its publication in General Orders. 

Fara. 1C9. “ With respect to the re- 
conunendation of ibe Cominander-in-cbicf, 
tliat .in interpreter be appointed lo each of 
Ills Majesty’s regiments serving on your 
esiabli.'.bment, wc have to express our ac¬ 
quiescence in the proposal upon the salary 
and cstablisliincnts recommended by you,” 
namely: 

Staff allowance per month ...Rs. 60 


Moonshee . 30 

Stationery . 10 

Total. 100 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fgb. 0. E. SimaUey, £iiq., collector of sea cus¬ 
toms at M.'uiras. 

It. Cotton, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Chiugleput. 

A. K. Bruce, Esq., sub-colicclor and magistrate 
of Nellore. 

T. Prraidergast, Esq., head aaaistant to princiiial 
coliector and magistrate of Nellore. 

le. C. M. Teed, Esq., roister to Court of Com¬ 
missioners for llccovery of Smalt JDelw. 

.Surgeon .las. Annesley, a member of committee 
of health at presidency. 

1!). W. Oliver, Esq., second judge of Sudt 
Uilalut. 

C. M. Lushlnglon, Esq., third judge of Sudr 
Udalut. 

J. Bird, Esq., first judge of Provincial Court, 
Southern Div&ion. 

E. H. Woodcock, Esq., second judge of Pro¬ 
vincial Court, Southern Division. 

S. Nichollf, Eiaq., third judge of Ptovlocial 
Court. Souths Division. 

W. Harlnoton. Esq., senior deimty register to 
court of Sudr and Eoujdary Udalut. 

E. Baimerman, Esq., Judge and criminal judge 
of Madura. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

* 

Feb. 9. The Rev. II. Harper, M.A., chaplain to 
Black Town, hospital, and gaol. . 
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The Rot. ft. A. Denton. D.A.. chaplain to gar- 
rieon of Kort at. OiHii. 

anLITAIlY A 1‘1'OINTarF.NTS, 
PUO.MOTIONS, ^c. 

Hivut-Qiiartert, Jen. 1.1, 131i).—Comet R. .1. 
Stephenson, (itii L.t'., to net as qii. mast. Initrp. 
anil paym. to that regt., v. Byng n.'signeil. 

Jail, 18.—t‘.s|it. s. stu irt remos ed from Carnatic 
Enron. Vet. Bat. to 28 Native Vet. Rat., and di- 
icctco to join detarhmeut at I'liddalore. 

Jan. 1!).—Capt. W. J. Bradford. .V.ili N.I., to 
act a< assiist. qii. mast. gen. of Hyderabad mtlisi- 
dlary force, during abaence of C.ipt. Korster em- 
idoyed tijam other duty. 

Assi..t. Sure. T. W. llasinm removed from gar- 
ri!.ott hnspitm at Ponnamallee, and app. to do 
duty nith U.M. 4litti Coot. 

Jon. 22.—l.ieut. Cltalmers, 22d N.I., to be 
.1 inemlier of i’oininitr|.e nrdiaeil to asxinbic at 
presidency for cxaiiiiiMtion of uHiirr» in lliiiduo- 
iMnee Kurguage. 

Assist. Siirg. C. II. Vilcliinleik, M.ll.tdtlth N.I.. 
slirccted to afl.nd medical aid lu Nt bat. pioneeis 
until rvllcveii. 

Jiin.Xi, —l.ieiit. O. N. notiglaa, Ktli N I., to 
act R> fort adj. at Caniiaiiure, during atisence of 
l.ieiit. Elsev. on sick certificate! date liltli 

Lieut. W. J. Manning, 1st Kuroyi. regt., to do 
fluty with rifle curpa until fiiitlier orders; date 
l.’ilh Her. 

Lieut. Srot, vlth N.I., tuactasadj. during .ab¬ 
sence of I.ieul. I’opc on duty to Itelliiry; <late4th 
Jan. 

(-'.apt. J. Mellor, 20tli, and l.ieiit. tl. B. Arbiitli- 
noi, till L.t'., ilirectisl to relieve ('apts. ('mining. 
Ii.vm and O'Dell, as uirnibers of commit tis* for 
examination of army clothing at prcsidemy. 


Fi,rt SI. Gcoigc, Frh. 2, IK*).—Lieut. M. Poole, 
.'■ill N.I., to be |ioiitmHsler to Nagptior sulKidiiiry 
force, V. liiii>ev removed on prom. 

14r/i X.l. ■‘'en. Lieut, (‘has. Farran, yun. to b,' 
rapt., V. Watson dec.; date 2(ith Jan. lli:in..-'-ii 
pcniinii. l.ieiit. 11. Walker adinitteil on ellective 
strength ot regu 

Messrs. John Lovell. John foil, and \lex. .'die- 
vsiui, admilted on estiib. a.s assist, surgeons. 

Lieut. M. lilaxland. .list N.I.. peiniitted In re- 
sign his app. of i|u. mast., iiiterp., and p.iyin. to 
that corps. 

Feb. 3.—Lient. B. T. Welbank, Ckl N.I., to tie 
a deputy judge adv. gen., to complete estab., v. 
Wolfand. 

Fr6. tl.— Infiiniru. .*5011. Maj. W. B. Spry, from 
4lst N.I.. to be lieiit. col., v. Lee retired; date 
fith Feb. lltHi. 

41«r .V.f. Sen. Capt. John Raxter to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut. John ('lunpbell to lie capt. in sue. 
to Spry|.rom.; date (itii Felx Itt'tO.—Snperiiiini. 
Lieut, t'.W.Burdett admitted on elTectiv e strength 
of regt 

Jfeaii-Quai-lers, Jan. 27.—Lieut. J. W. Strettcll, 
1st L.C., to act asqu. mast., interp. and paym., v. 
Walker proceeding to Europe. 

Ens. H.J. Nicholls, g.’ith N.I., to act as qii. 
mast., interp., and paym. to that corps, v. Nixon 
prom. 

Ena. (r. E. French, 27th N.L, to art as qu. 
mast., intern., and paym. to tliatrorin, during 
absence of Liwt. Duval, onsirkcertiflcate. 

Jan, 29.—Capt. J. Tucker, recently transf. to 
invalid estab., posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., at Vi- 
aagapatam. 

LieutM. Campbell to act as adj. to 1st bat. of ar¬ 
tillery, V. BMIli^ app. to horse artillery. 

Assist. Surg. O. T. Bayfield directed to aflbtd 
medical aid to detachment of aitiHery proceeding 
to Moalmeln. 

Major J, F. Palmer posM to 4th Nat. Vet Bat., 
at Negapatam. 

Capt. F. W. Morgan posted to luNat Vet. Rat. 

Aasiit Surg. F. W. £tapp removed from 42d to 
30th N.l, 

stall Jour, N.S.Vot. 2. No. 8. 


-Madras. 

Ftb, 1.—Cob J, Welsli removed from 41st to 471 h 
N.L, and Col. A, Monin from 47th Iu41st ditto. 

F(rt>. 2.—Lieut H. T, Wellbank, deputy Judge 
adv. gen., posted to V. (Dooab) district. 

Lieut C. A. Roberts, deputy juilgeoilv. gen., to 
conduct duties of VI11. (nrcsideiicyi dislrict, dur¬ 
ing atnence of I'apt. .lives, deputy judge adv. 
gen., on other duty. 

Feh. .I. — Lieut. (ileiistaiuit to act ns adj. of 
Kith N.L I date 12(h Jan. 

Lieut Cols. F. Browne ami M. J. Ilairls (late 
prom.) posted to Madras European regt. 

(’apt. W. 11. TroUo)>e, Rifle Corps, to .nl ss 
assist, qii. mast. gen. to IlydrabadsuuiidUry force, 
V, Alexander; date lihh Jan. 

Lieut, (i. I). M.irshail to act os ad<. to 17th N.L, 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Preston on fur¬ 
lough. 

Lieut. .1. M. Macilunald to act as qu. mast., 
intern., and paym., v. Walker, on snk vert.; 
date 12th Jan. 


Hetmneil to ilutu, Jmm Ki/enpe.—Sing. Jiihn 
Miicleod. - Superintend. Sing. KenneUi Macaulay. 


FUH LOUGH. 

To Eiicnpe.—Fell. 2. Lieut, tot. J. Bell, 8lh 
N.I., for health. 

fwiicWW—Fell. 2. LieiiU Jas. Grant, OtliL.t'.. 
fur Crjic of liiHidllope. 


SIIiriMNO. 

AcWi'if/x. 

F.'A. ‘Jii. II.<'..S. Miirqiin tt'cltinglon, t'hapnian, 
friuii Cuh'iitta. 

Dejvirftrre*. 

Feb. 28. I’/audiiie, Healhorii, for Viaagapalaiii 
—.Vnrih'X ll.C.b. Maii/iits Ht>//iiig(«H, (Jiapiiiaii, 
for London. 


lunni.s, MAUUIAOE.S, and 
UEATILS. 
njHiiis, 

Feb. fi. At Jaiilnah, the lady of Lient. (). F. 
Sturt, Ititli M.N.I., of adaughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of 11. A. Smith, Esq., 
rir il sei v Ice, of a son. 


MARlil VGKS. 

Feh, fl. At Madura, Thomas Samuel, son of 
I.lcut. T. Brunton, 4lh Nat. Vet. Bat., and uim- 
niaiidlng Madura, to Elizabeth, yauiigci>t daugh¬ 
ter of the tale suli-conductur John Otowii, of the 
urdivuice di-iiartinent. 

17. At Trichinopoly, l-ieul. E. W. Ravensrroft, 
41hrrgt. L.C., to Miranda, second daughter ul 
l.ieiit. t’ol, f.eoigt’Jackson. 

22, At Miuiras, Capt, John DTreitas, of tile 
brig Rubarte, to Ml s Aiiicll,i Grant. 


DEATHS. 

Feh. 4, .At Nagercoil, Mary Anne, wife of O. D. 
Drury, Etq., of the civil service. 

2. At Pondicherry, Lieut. Col. John Warren, 
late cs|>tain in H.M. ffilh regt.. knight of the royal 
and military order of St. Louis, and of the royal 
order of the Legion of Honour, and lately judge 
of the royal court of Pondicherry, aged fio. In 
thebteiary and scientific world. Colonel Warren 
hat long been extensively known, and his labours 
have often contributed to the advancement of 
science: he was a member of the most celebrated 
literary societies of Europe and Asia, and etdoyed 
theegteem and ftiendship of the most distlngutih'. 
ed men of science In Fronceand in England. ' 

— AtTranqnebar (after giving birth to aaon), 
Virginia Poulsen, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Mov- 
lell, 

11. At Ksrrical, while on hit journey to Trlchi< 
nopoly, the Rev. Dents L. Cottineau, of Kloguen 

(2 G) 
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!n Fmucc. formerly apostolic missionary oji the in abstaining fiom further bloodshed the 
liver romplalnl, Ens. I.. T. moment the insurgents Imd ceased to offer 
Doyes, Kith regt. N.I., In his 23<l year. resialance and expressed a wish to surren- 

IR. At lloyapettah, Mr. Alex. J,overy, in his ■ 

Wthycar. 

At Uengengaum, near Ahmciiiuigur, _ 

rapt. T. I’. Ball, 3Hth Mailnas Infantry. — 

_ MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

- PROMOTIONS, &c. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAI. 

ORDERS. 

CABltlSOn AT imOACIt. 

Ilombay CaUk, Joii, ^G, IfiGO.—'I’lie 
lion, the Governor in Council is plensed 
to direct that iiruach be no longer main¬ 
tained as n garrison, that the stores now 
there be removed to Surat, and tliat the 
military stuff, the ordnance store, and the 
commissariat establishments at that station 
be discontinued. The warrant and non¬ 
commissioned olPicers stationed on staff 
duties at Broach will be eni)>1o)i'd else¬ 
where or remain supciiiiiineiary until vii. 
cancies occur, siicli of them as aie old and 
deserving soldiers receiving due considera¬ 
tion as to alliinauces uhlch they are per. 
initted to draw. 

The situiition of garrison .Tsslstjnt siir. 
geon of Broach is abolished, hut as that 
place is a civil station of iiiipnrlancc .md 
has a gaol, an assistant surgeon will still I c 
stationed there, who, in adilitiun to his du¬ 
ties in the civil depaitinent, svill at'etui 
the detachment and invalids at the station, 
in remnncroiion fur which and all other 
'tniliiaiy duties, he will be permitted to 
draw the military allowances of his r.iiik. 

itisuaoF.Nrs xe\H kutuoh. 

Bombay/ Caslh’, ihrrft 4, 18 !0.—-The 
lion, the Governor in C'oiiiu il has much 
satisfaction in receiving through Biiga. 
dicr Glm). 1). Leighton, commanding the 
Surat division of the army, a repoit, giv¬ 
ing the details of a siicecssful and decisive 
attack, made hy Lieut, Cuvvie and a de¬ 
tachment of the 18lli regt. Madras N.l , 
aided by n small party of Jaggeerdar 
horse, on a body of Jnsiirgents who had 
taken up a position in the ncighhoiirhood 
of Kittoor on the 8(li ultimo. 

To the judicious and prompt decision 
evinced by Lieut. Cowie on this occasion, 
and as well as to the skill, discipline, ami 
gallantry displayed by the officers and 
troops of every rank and description cm. 
ployed, is to lie attributed the complete 
success which crowned their exertions, 
while it becomes no less .i subject of grati¬ 
fication to the lion, the Governor in 
Council in recording his acknowledg. 
meats for the zeal and energy witlt which 
this duty was executed, to notice in terms 
of particular coiumendadon, theconsidc. 
rate luinunity aliown by the detachment 


Uimibnu Ciutle, Jan, 1.1, IKMfc—Cant. F. Ryhot 
to be assist, com. general, v. CapU Campbell xe- 
aigned. 

Capt. T. D. Monts to be paymaster at Poonah, 
V. Capt. Ilylxrt. 

Capt. R. Payne, acting 2d assist, coin, gen., 
transferred from Uaroda to Deesa. 

Jan. 1.1_Capt. F. W. Stokoe, of non-effisctive 

estab., and Lieut. C>. Smith, 2fith N.l.. to have 
charge of invalids of H.C. service proceeding to 
England on ship Slountttuart IHi^hinatone. 

Assist. Surg. M. Baigrle, M.D., to act as medi- 
cat olliccr to president at Bnsaorah, v. Thompson 
dec. 

Jan. 2,1.—Assisi. Svirg. D. Buddo placed at dl«« 
pnsat of superintendant of marine for inarineduty, 
v. Assist. Surg. J. .f, Hamilton, posted to 2.1th N.l. 

Jail. 25.—Lieut, and ,\dj. II. (1. King, and <fu. 
Mast. (1. Candy, 3d N.L, iieniiittcd to exchange 
aiipoliuinents. 

Licnt. .1. Il.illet to act as adj. to 3d N.L, during 
allsencc of Lieut, (hindy at presidency. 

Lieut. J. ''iiiel.iir, of artillery, to lie second de- 
inity commissary of stores at presideney. In sue. 
toCa|tt. M. Law. 

Capt. A. Grafton permitted to resign situation of 
surveyor in Dm an on 1st Feb. 

Capt. Faleoner, of artillery, to have temporary 
clnirge of (omniissariat dcpiirlnieiil with Oulraw.ii 
siilisid. tone, during absence of C,i])t. it, Payne; 
d.ite lltli Jan. 

Jan, 2').—(’apt. Thm. Gordon, dcp. .issist. ailj. 
gen., to art as assist, adj. gen. to snutliern div ision 
of army, during absence of Capt. Tlius. Leigliloii 
to prcMdeney. 

Sen. tssisl. Surg. Alex. Duncan to besiirgeon, v. 
Ilarrisoii ilci.; date .'Id May lR2ti. 

.Sen. Assist. Surg. \V. F. M. Cockcnll to be sur¬ 
geon. v. Dow retired; date21sl Jan. IKln. 

M.ij. J. ShcriH', of Kurnp. iiif., la assume tem¬ 
porary mimii.mil of lirig,tdo at Deesa from date of 
departure of l.ieut. C'oT. G. Litihtteld for presi¬ 
dent y, on sick cert. 

Fc5. I,—I.lent. W. Harris, of engineers, to su- 
pcniiteiul building of barniiks fur horse artillery 
at Shol.ipoor. 

Fell. i. — Ti'iiipiii nru ap) ointtnrnts iiiiiHrmed. 
Hrig. Maj, C. Hagarl lo do duty as assist, adj. gen. 
in Poona div. of army on ileparlure of Cajit. 
Keith on sick cert, to ]ircsideiK'y.—Lieut. W, 
l.'h.-uiiliers, IStli N.L, to take charge of biigade 
maior's otilce at Poona.—Capt. W. J.icob, regt. of 
artll., to ntliriatc as brigade major at liead-quartera 
of rcgl. from 21st Dec. 1U21I.—Ens. I. J>. Major, 
llth N.L, to act as interp. to II.M. 4th L. Drags, 
—Lieut. Col.Ci. Brooks, 13lh N.I., to command 
troops at .SIiula{iore during absence of Lieut. Col. 
Italian tine. 


M.ARINE rilOMOTIONS. 

Bniulmp Cattle, Maivh 2, 1830.—Mnrine Corpt. 
Midship, H. H. Lynch to be Ileut., v. Squire re¬ 
tired : date I5tb Feb. Itl30.—Midship. P. Saunders 
tobelieut., v. Hayinan invalidetl; date 20th do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Kuroiie.—Jim. lo. Lieut. F. B. B. Keene, 0th 
N.L, for health.—Lieut. W. D. Cniirkshanks, 
Irth N.L, for health.—Lieut. T. H. Ottley, 2(ilh 
N.L, for health—^25. Capt. J. Brooks, 2d L.l’., 
iVir health.-27. Ena. A, H. Williams, 13th N.L. 
torh^th.—Feb. 1. Capt. W. Keys, 5th N.L, for 
health. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

T)cf. 0. At PiKiiiah, Mis. J. W. U'mdsiir, of a 
son. 

Jan. lA At Bhoiij, the lady of t'lia*. Scott, 
Ksq., medical cstalinshment, of a (lauclUer. 

17. At C'olaha, Mis. Speiicrr, of a son. 

aO. At Bomluyi the Indy of LIciil. Bulkiey, 
assist, com. general, of a danehter. 

— At Maaagim, the lady »f t’apt. J. W. Wat¬ 
son, horse brigade, of a daughter. 

31). At C'olalM, the lady of Major Kdw. I'c.irsun, 
l.'>th N.I.. of a daughter. 

l-Vb. 21. .\t Iliirnee, the lady of l.iuut. Chas. 
I.ucas, II. .\., &c., of a son. 

24. At bholaiioor, the Kady of Lieut. Kdwnrds, 
fith M.I., of a (laughter. 

Marrh 3. At Bombay, the l.idy of Capt. 'I’hos. 
Leighton, assist, adj. gen. of the .-irniy, of si 
daughter. 


MARIII-tCK. 

Feb. 1(1. At Bm(Ml.-i, (.'apt. Will (ampiK'll, act¬ 
ing .assist, (pi. ni.r<t. genml (i. 'll. K., to Mrs. 
Pollexfcn. 


Itr.ATHS. 

Jnn.t. At Poonah, ratlieriiiP, relict of (he l.ite 
frcxip (,)(t. Mast. T. Tieriiaii. horse nrlilleij. 

li. At Roinbay, at his house m the tort, Kei- 
ciisroo .'-orabjee,' one of the most respottabic l*.ar- 
sev inert lianis in RoinlKiy. 

23. At his tent on the esphnade, Bunihay, after 
an illness of only ,lureive hours, Kiis. J. 1.. Kd- 
warils, tilth \.l, 

(11. ,\l lloniliaN, the lady of Mr. .Assist. .‘'Uig. F. 
Collier, llilliN'.l. 

F-b. H. .\t Itoinb-a), Caroline, wife of Mr. John 
ILiirisoii, purser, ll.C. marine, aged 22. 


tTriiloit. 

tivit, .MTOINTMFKJS. 

Feb. p. Henry Wright, Esq., to lie jtidu lal com¬ 
missioner at Kandy, s. J. Uowmng, Esip, pro¬ 
ceeding to f'InglaiKl! 

•t. C. Forties, Esq., to be colle, tor of Colombo, 
V. P, Anstrutlier, Ksq. 

Philip Anstiuihcr, Ksq., to lie deputy secretary 
to government, scirciary to lonncif, reglstr.ir of 
High Court of Appeal, and siipcnntendent of 
charitableestalilisliments, v. T. Eden, Ksip, pro¬ 
ceeding to £iigl.in(l. 


.MARRIAGK. 

Feb. 4. At Trincomallce, Capt. (Jcsi. Ingham, 
Ceylon Ilillu regliTU-nt, .and ileputy assistant com¬ 
missary at that station, to Miss Ellen, widow of 
the late Capt. John Brnhan, of the alxirc coips. 


DEATIt. 

Feb. 4. At Coliimbo, in hli 77ih year, Mr. Phi- 
lippus Ua Silviu 


BIRTir. 

At Batavia, of a son, the lady of Colonel Na- 
liuya, representative of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands at the courts of the iiath c princes. 


MARRIAGE. 

.V«e. 8. At Tabreer, Mr. Alex. Nislict. deputy 
commissary of stores, Bombay presidency, to 
f'hatlolle, daughter of Nathaniel Taylor, Esq., 
Portsmouth. 


— Amtlrafeuia, 

Hein Sl4!‘Ulr04 

.ACTS or lOCSt-'H.. 

Ills Exc. l.ieiit. Gen. Ralph Darliitjf, 
{(overnur, Ac. of (his colony with the ad¬ 
vice of the Legislative C'oniicil, 1ms passed 
the folloiving acts. — 

All Act for institiiiin'r roiirts of Civil 
Jurisdiction to be called “ Courts of Re. 
(juests,*' ill dillcrciit |iaits(if Now South 
Males. Dated <III) .Sept. IKC'i, 

An Act to compel iimrried men to with, 
draw their wives from tlic hVniale Factory 
at I'arramalt.i, or to inainluin th<-ni after 
llie cypiratiun of their sentence. Dated 
14th Sept. 18'JP. 

An Act for iiistitiitinjr and icp'iilatin<' 
Courts of Gcni'r.il and Q,uarler Sessions 
in New .South M ales. Dated 2flth Sejil. 

I .H'-’'). 

All Act for le^'uliitiiig the Constitution 
of Juries for the ’J'rial of Civil Issues in 
the Supreme Couil of New South M'ales, 
Dated 9th Oct. 1S‘J9. 

-\ti Act to rcjical an Act, intituled 
“ An .Act to make Promissory Notes and 
Bills of EMliiiiige payable in Spanish 
Dollars avaikiblc, as if such Notes and 
Bills had been drawn payable in Sterling 
iMoiiey of the Realm,” and to promote 
the “ Circulation of .Sterling IMmicy of 
fJrc.it Biiiaiii Jn New South M’ales.” 
Dated in Dec. 1829. 

An Act dcclai'ing that a certain Act of 
Parli.niicnt, passed in the tenth vear of 
bis ."Majesty King George the I’oiirili, iii- 
titiili'd an *' An Act for tlie Relief of bis 
Majesty’s Roman (Catholic Subjects,” ex¬ 
tends to, and is in force in the Colony of 
New South M'ales. Dated 18tli Jan. 
18:iO, 

An Act to amend an Act intituled “ An 
Act for preventing the Alischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing Newsjm- 
pers and I’.ipcrs of a like nature by persotm 
not known, and for regulating and print, 
tug and publication of such Ripers in 
ulher respccis ; and also, for restraining 
the abuses arising trom the publication of 
bliisphcinous and seditious libels,” and for 
fnithi'r restraining the abuses arising from 
the publication of .slaiideious and libellous 
matter. Ll-itcd 29tli Jan. 1.S.30. 

An Act to amend an Act intituled 
“ An Act for regulating the Constitution 
of Juries for the Trial of Civil Issues in 
the .Supreme Court of New South M'ales.” 
Dated Jd Feb. 1830. 

An Act for the further Regulation of 
the Courts of Retjucsts in New South 
M''ales. Dated Jth Feb. 1830. 


APPOIHT.VIENTS. 

Cn/onid/ S«vvrfoiy» fiffice, June 1, 1839.—Thos. 
Foreman, Knq. to tic roroner for (tistrict of Parra¬ 
matta, in room of J. Duihunty, Ksq. resigned. 
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July 92 .—Major Mitchell coufirmed (from home) 
lu his appointment of surveyor general of lands, 
In the rot)m of the late Mr. Oxley. 

Capt. S. A. Perry to succeed M^or Mitchell as 
deputy surveyor general. 

Aug, 1 .—Mr. W. H. Moore to be Crown solici¬ 
tor, until pleasure of Secretary of State be known. 

yfue.tl.—P. Aubin, Esq., to take charge of police 
establishment at Wallis’s, and Paterson's Plains, 
and Hunter’s river. 

U. Walpole, Esq., to take charge of police at 
Penrith. 

Sept. 17 .—The Hev. Wm. G. Brouuhton to lie 
archdeacon of New South Wiiles and Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, in the room of the Kev. Thomas 
Hobbes Scott, resigned. 

Sept. 30.—Lieut. Lachlan Macallister (justice of 
the peace), on half-pay, to have charge of mount¬ 
ed police at Goulbuin plains. 

Oct. 3.—II. C. Antill, Esq., to conduct duties of 
police of county of Camden. 

Ocf. 12 .—Wm. McPherson, Esq., to be collector 
of Internal revenue. 

Oel. 26.—Wm. Foi-ter, Esq., to be chairman of 
courts of quarter sessions of this colony. 

JVwv. 24.—Iloger Thcrry, Esq., barrister at law, 
to be comniissioncr of Court of Requests. 


BIKTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


July 20. At port Stephen, the lady of Lieut. 
Uaies, S7th regt., of a son. 

Aug. ft. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Robison, 
New South Wales corps, of a son. 

l.'i. At .Sydney, the wife of Mr. Jas. AUletson, 
of the audit olhee, of a daughter. 

17 . At Sydney, Mrs. D. Mastre, of a daughter. 

2U. At Sydney, the lady of R. D. Middleton, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. Pe<irson, of a daughter. 

25. Near Parramatta, the lady of Jolm Palmer, 
jun., Esq., of a daughter. 

Sept. 12. At Parramatta, Mrs. Erskine, wife of 
the Rev. George Erskine of a daughter. 

16. At Sydney, the lady of George Hull, Esq., 
D.A.C.G., of o son, 

27 . At Sydney, Mrs. Polack, of a son. 

2B. At Sydiujy, the lady of Lieut. Col. Duma- 
resq, private secretary, of a son and heir. 

Ocf. 0. At Strath-Allan, Argylc, the wife of An¬ 
drew Allan, Esq., J. P., of a son and heir. 

17 . At Sydney, Mrs. Waller, matron of the 
School of Industry, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the wife of J, Thorp, Esq., as¬ 
sistant engineer, of a son. 

26. At Sydney, Mrs, L. Iredale, of a daughter, 

Tiov. 10. At Luroley, Argyle, the lady of Lieut. 

R. Fuiter, R.N., of a daiigiuer. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of Riwcr Therry, Esq., 
comraissiunei of the Court or Requests, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16. At Dobroyd, Mis. Ramsay.ofa daughter. 

Jan. 14, 1U30. At Sydney, the lady of Sir Win. 
Edward Parry, Knt., of twins, a son and daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of H. Donnison, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

19. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. John Vin¬ 
cent, chaplain of Moreton Bay, of a son. 

20 . At Sydney, Mis. Wilshirc, of a son. 
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39 . At Flushcombe, Mrs. Lethbridge, of a son. 
Fc6.1. At Sydney, the lady of J. L. Jackson, 
Esq., of the commissariat department, of a 
daughter. 

16. At Sydney, Mrs. A. Hunter, of a daughter. 


MAHHIAGkS. 

Sept. 1. At Port Macquarie, H. H. Parker, Esq., 
to Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Cross, 
chaplain of that establishment. 

a. At Sydney, W. W. H. Benson, Esq., lieut. 
in H.M. ,'»7th r^t., only son of the late Archdea¬ 
con Benson, of Ballybrod and Eraly, county of 
IJmerick, to Margaret eldest daughter of Harvey 
Welman, Esq., Captain in the almveroips, 

Oct, 111. At Sydn^, Fred.GaTling, jun.. Esq., of 
the customs, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter or the 
late Lieut. Ward, 1st or Royal Regt., and niece to 
the late Geii. llawkshaw, Hon. £. I. Com]>any’s 
service. 

1(1. At Sydney, Major A. C. limes, late of the Sd 
Regt., or Buffs, to Margaret, daughter of Alex. 
Macleay, Esq., coloniaUecretary. 

2(i. At Parramatta, C. Pidding, Esq., to Miss 
Williamson. 

Jan. (i, 11130. At Parramatta, Mr. Roliert Camp- 
hell, of \b('rfoiI, to Ann, youngest daughter of 
the laic Rowland Hassell, rlsq. 

H. At BatliursI, Tlios. Everdcn, Esq., J. P., 
Buperiiuenclciit of police of ihe Bathurst district, 
and late of the .3d BuAs, to Mary Jane, second 
(laughter of T..F. Hawkins, Esq., of Olackdown. 
Bathurst. 

13. At Sydiiiiy, C.ipl. Duncan Forlws, of the 
colonial 111011:11301 serviec, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cooke, of Sydney. 

Feb. 11. At Parramatta, John Thompson, eldest 
son of J. W. Thompson, Esq., of London, to 
Aim Mary, eldest daughter of Cbas. Wiiidcyer, 
Esq., of Sydney. 

Jatelii. At Sydney, Mr. Brunt on, professor of 
dancing, laic or the King’s Theatre, London, to 
Mrs. Underwood, laic of the Parramatia road. 


.ftdj/24. At PortBaffies, John Radford, Esq,, 
deimty commissary general. 

Aug. 0. At Sydney, Mr. P. Drodie, of the colo- 
niM secretary's office, in his 97th year. 

14. At Parramatta, Mr. E. G. Hazard. 

29. At Sydney, Mr. Jolm Gilchrist, for some 
years master of the Sydney Academy, aged a*. 

26. At Parramatta, Mr. Janies Smith, auc¬ 
tioneer, aged 56. 

— At sea, by poison, on the passage from Cal¬ 
cutta, Capt. Peter Bro^fiwt, aged 24, latc.owner 
of, and commander of the ship Navarino of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Oct. 27 . At Sydney, John Sampson, Esq,, soli¬ 
citor general of New South Wales. 

30. At Sydney, Charles Macintosh, Esq., for¬ 
merly barrack master, aged 64. 

31. At Windsor, Mr. Win. Baker. 

Not'. 2. At Sydney, Mr. John Holme, aged 63. 

3. At Sydney. E. M. Scott, Esq., J. P., agent 
to the Leith Australian Company, aged 36, 

Jan. 7, 1830. At Sydney, John Thos. Campbell, 
Esq., third senior magistrate in the territory, and 
member of the Legislative Council. 

14. At Bathurst, Jane, relict of the late Robert 
Warden, Esq., late of Westboume-place, King’s 
Private Rood, and formerly of the city of York. 

Fe6.7. At Sydney, Mrs. Susannah Kemp, aged 
35. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mr. Benj, Dickens. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-LuHa House, Jultf 10. 

ADDRESS To HIS MAJESTY. 

A special General Court of Proprietors 
of East>India stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
Btreet, to consider of an Address of Con¬ 
dolence from the East-Iiidia Company 
to his Majesty, upon the death of the 
late King, his revered and lamented bro¬ 
ther, add of congi-atulation upon his 
Majesty’s accession to the throne of these 
realms. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read— 

The Cltnirman proceeded to open the 
business of the day. lie observed, that 
the proprietors must be aware that this 
court Wiis made special for a particular 
and a very solemn inu^josc. It tras 
to address his Majesty with our sincere 
and heartfelt condolence, on the severe 
loss which his Majesty had recently sus¬ 
tained, by the death of his roytil and 
niueh-lamentcd brotlier.—( Hear !) This 
was a subject of such general regret, as 
rendered it unnecessary for him to enter 
into any statement that could impress on 
the minds of the proprietors a stronger 
feeling of unanimity on this occasion 
than that in which he m'Hs sure they piu:- 
ticipated.— {Hear, hear!) He thought 
that there could not be any difference of 
opinion, with respect to the propriety of 
their presenting an address of condolence 
to his Majesty on the death of Gcoige 
IV. The people had sustained a severe 
loss by the demise of his late Majesty, 
and he believed that the public never ma¬ 
nifested greater disU ess of mind or deeper 
sympathy of feeling, than they did during 
the protracted illness with which Provi¬ 
dence had been pleased to visit his late 
Majesty.— {Hear, hear!) The feeling 
of regret which pervaded all ranks on his 
Majesty’s demise, clearly proved the near 
connexion which existed between the 
prince and the people; it shewed the 
great happiness enjoyed by this country 
in consequence of its government beuig 
monarchical—a limited monarchy—under 
which the freedom of the subject and the 
independence of the King were equally 
supported.— {Hear, hear!) They would 
recollect that George IV., born and bred 
amongst us, was the son of a monarch 
whose government was distinguished by 
all that was paternal, and dignified by 
all that was just.—( Hear, hear !) These 
lessons had been followed up by his late 
Majesty, in virtuous imitation of his re¬ 
vered father. Although as king his reign 
had not been marked by any of those bril¬ 


liant achievments hich rendered his re¬ 
gency so conspicuous a period in the 
history of Europe, it was hardly less 
distinguished by the wise measures of his 
government, so successfully directed to 
the preservation of that general peace 
which mainly re.sultcd ftom the iinpani- 
lelled exertions of this country when his 
late Majesty swayed the sceptre of these 
realms.—(JHcar, hear!) The public must 
therefore condole with his successor on 
the loss to which he and the cm])irc 
at large had been subjected.— {Hear!) 
He now came to a more pleasing part 
of the subject; namely, an address o 
congratulation to King William IV^ 
on iiis accession to the crown of these* 
realms .—{Hear !) II's Majesty came 

to the throne, attended with such ge¬ 
neral respect and regard from all classes, 
that he was convinced the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors would go along with him in ad¬ 
dressing his Majesty, and thus shewing 
to him that the East-India Company 
were amongst the foremost to express 
their congradilations, and to declare their 
attiichment to his person and government. 
{Hear, hear!) The reigning prince, 
another son of George the Third, was 
not only, like his royal brother, born and 
bred amongst us, hut he liad actively 
served his country— {hear!) and he was 
happy to say, that the early life of that, 
prince was devoted to the naval service, 
the pride and glory of Gi eat Britain.— 

( Hear, hear /) It Wiis im)}ossible but that 
the proprietors must feel and duly esti¬ 
mate the merits of a prince who had 
fcaiiessly stepped forward in defence of 
his country when eiigtiged in war.— 
{Hear, hear!) He had now, as William 
IV., ascended the throne of his ances¬ 
tors—ascended the thfone of William 
HI., a monarch to wliom this Company 
especially owed their privileges.— {Hear, 
hear /) He conceived that it was proper 
to advert to this point, because the Com¬ 
pany were, under William III., vested 
witli powers which, it was supposed, 
would not be merely beneficial to the 
Company, hut would also be of the ut¬ 
most service to the countey at large.— 
{Hear !) He thought that those expec¬ 
tations had been fully jealized; and, if 
so, he had a right to hope that William 
IV. would be as kind a father to the East- 
India Company as his royal ancestor had 
been.— {Hear, hear!) It had been 
thought fitting also to congratulate her 
gracious Maiesty Queen Adelaide.— 
{Hear, hear /) When her Utlajesty was 
Onehes! of Clarence she honoured the 
Court of Directors with a visit to the 
East-India House and wan.'houscs ; and 
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by ber condescending demeanor, and tlie 
intelligent nature of her inquuics, con¬ 
vinced those who were present on the 
occasion that she took a lively inte¬ 
rest in the welfare of the East-India 
Company.—(jSear/) That was a cir¬ 
cumstance wliich the Company could not 
forget.— {Hear, hear !) He trusted that it 
would please Providence to grant to their 
most gracious King William his gra¬ 
cious Queen Adelaide long life and hap¬ 
piness.— hear /) These were the 
topics touched upon in the address, and 
he hoped that it would meet the appro¬ 
bation of the proprietors.— {Hear, hear!) 

The clerk then read the following ad¬ 
dress 

" To the King’s Most excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sire: We your Majesty’s most 
“ dutiful and loyal subjects, the United Comvany 
" of Merchants of England, trailing to the East- 

“ Indies, in general court assembled, humbly beg 

" leave to aiiproach your sacred person, and to 
•* oflbr out sincere condolence on the demise of 
" our late most excellent Sovereign. 

“ While we tender this assurance of omr nn- 
• ‘ feigned symiiathy at Oie loss which your Majesty 
“ has sustain^ l)y the death of your Majesty’s 
“ illustrious brother, we proffer our heiirtfelt 
“ congratulations on your Majesty’s accession to 
" the lliionc of Utesc kingdoms. 

" The East-India Company cannot fail to as- 
»• sociate with the title which your Majesty lias 
been graciously pleased to assume on your siic- 
" cession to the crown tlie remembrance that it 
“ was at the hands of your Majesty’s royal predc- 
cessor King William III. they received their 
present charter; under which, by the fostering 
“ protection of your Majesty’s royal house, m,my 
“ of the blessings enjoyed by your Miyesfy’s sub- 
" jeets in these realms have been extended to the 
“ iiihabitauts of those vast and interesting regions 
•• which have been placed under our government 
" in tlie East. 

■■ Permit us to assure you, gracious Sire, tliat 
“ the East-India Company, actuated by every 
•' feeling of loyalty and affection to your royal 
" person and family,will continue to impress upon 
" the minds of ail connected with tliem the most 
*' seatous attachment to the constitution under 
“ which we live, and the truest sentiments of al- 
Icgiancc and fidelity to your Majesty. 

In thus humbly oftering our congratulations, 
" allow us, Site, to accompany them with tlie 
" expression of the loyalty and unfeigned i-espei*t, 
" which we bear towards the august partner of 
“ your throne, her gracious Majesty Queen Ade- 
" laidc. 

“ We pray that it may please the Almighty 
“ long to continue your Majesty, the beloved 
" sovereign of a free and happy people.” 

Mr.ii. Jackson said he felt very great sa¬ 
tisfaction in seconding the address which 
had just been read. He said with very 
great satisfaction, because lie thought 
tliat they had met on the present occasion 
in that constitutional way which he hoped 
would distinguish tiiis Cunipaiiy on all 
similar occasions. In speaking the senti¬ 
ments which were entertained on the 
proprietors’ side of the bar, he must ne- 
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cessarily re-echo those which had already 
been so eloquently delivered by the hon. 
Chairman {war !}; but still it was well 
that the sentiments of the proprietors 
should be explicitly known; it was right 
that the country should know the feelings 
of tlie proprietors as well as those of their 
executive.— {Hear!) In indulging in 
that view, he was naturally led to look at 
the different parts of the address which 
was now before the court. Those who 
remembered, as many in that court must 
do, the conduct of their late gracious so¬ 
vereign towards themselves peisonally on 
many important occasions, could not 
avoid casting back on his life some of their 
most grateful recollections— (hear, hear !) 
—and it was natural that his demise 
should have produced that deep rcgi'ct 
which the hon. Chairman had expressed. 
— {Hear, hear!) In ilie latter part of 
Ills days, disease, that bane of human 
happiness and of human exertion, took 
too rigorous a hold of him to allow of his 
being so much among liis people as he 
and they could have wished.— ’Hear!) 
This wa.s to be lamented, because the 
constitution of this country was too nicely 
balanced to admit any one of its compo¬ 
nent parts being long cast into shade 
without peril to Uie wliole. On this point 
he would not expatiate further, but join 
in those gladsome anticipations which led 
them to hope for more cheerful scenes in 
this rc’sjieet—{ Hear !) He trusted that 
such awaited the country from a monarch 
who had lived too long amongst English¬ 
men not to know them thorouglily, and 
who, after a life of unassuming retire¬ 
ment and of unaffected iirbanity, had be¬ 
come their sovereign, in the full exercise 
of his bodily and mental fnculties, for the 
discharge of those high functions which 
had devolved upon him. He was sure 
they would all with pleasure on this day 
hail him welcome to hi.s rule over a peo- 
l»lc, Avho, of all others, were the least 
ditbcult to rule.— (Hear!) Nothing was 
more easy than to win and to wear the 
English nation. Let them be treated as 
their virtues deserved that they should be 
treated, and you might as well attempt 
to charm tlie life-blood fi-om the heart as 
to beguile them of their loyalty.— {Hear, 
Itear!) All that an Englishman asked 
was, that you should treat him wiUi jus¬ 
tice and as the citizen of a free state. 
He who aspired to rule over the mind 
rather than the body, over the heart and 
the affections rather than the fears and 
the apprehensions of his subjects, would 
assuredly find that tlie art of so governing 
was by a stiict adherence to justice and 
tlie constitution.— {Hear, hear!) And 
certain he was, tliat no philosopher, no 
statesman, no man of understanding 
would deny that, on this side of eternity, 
there could not be a greater glory than 
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that of reigning over a free, a happy, and had done so, they would know how to 
an enlightened people. If this were a a)>preciate the understanding of a man, 
proud and just cause (as he maintained born indeed originally to rule, but not 
it was) of congratulation to their sove- born to that high destiny which after- 
reign, it was no less matter of congratu- wards awaited him iu this country- Man- 
lation to themselves. Looking to a re- kind were at that time plunged in com- 
cent period, they had a right to assume paratire barbarism. Bigotry and despot- 
tliat the promptness and activity which ism were tlien the characteristics of go- 
cnabled their present sovereign to trans- veniments. Were he called on to define 
act business witli so much effect in one ]>olitical barbarisms, he would answer 
departmeut,would now be extended to all; that it was compounded of bigotry and 

and, if so, they had no mean reason for despotism. Such was the case at the 
congratulating themselves as well as their period to which he referred. But King 
jirince. His Majesty was, as -had been William had a mind enlarged enough to 
properly observed, not only born but feel that a monarch’s strengtii is his peo- 
bred amongst us; ho understood his peo- ide’s love. He ascended the British 
pie and they understood him : with tliat throne with those sentiments; and, in his 
understanding he could not fiill of be- (Mr Jackson’s) opinion, one of his wisest 
coming a popular sovereign. It would and greatest acts was his giving to the 
not be necessary for him to have resort Company the charter to which reference 
to any artifice to render himself such; his had been made, and which by its opera- 
popularity would be founded on his strict tion had produced so ranch strength and 
adherence to a constitution, of which he glory to the kingdom. That charter was 
liad given many proofs of his just com- the basis of the present. It was not 
prehension, and towards which he had much altered, but modified according to 
through life shown an ardent attachment, the march of time. The day was not far 
He could not (Mr. Jackson said) avoid off when it would be proper for the whole 
adverting to that part of the address counfry to know the Company’s consti- 
which related to the coincidence of his tution—to be made acquainted with the 
Majesty’s name with that of William 111. strength which, through them, the ein- 
to whom the Company owed their great pirc possessed, and the rock upon which 
charter; he(Mr..T.) joined in the ho])e they stood.— {Hear!) I’rejudicc, envy, 
that Willir'.m the Fourth would act with or misconception might deprive tlioin of 
the same degree of favour towards tiie home of their privileges, but it rejoiced 
Compaiiy, and that he would share him io be able to say, that there were great 
in the piide and glory of continuing to and liigh immunities belonging to the 
tho.se distant regions that tvarm and Com))uny, of which no effort of i)reju- 
coi'dial protection with which preceding dice could despoil them.—(J/c«r/) He 
sovereigns had uniformly fostered them, was sure that he would be excused tor 
He should be very sorry if his fellow- reading a few lines from the charter of 
proprietors were led to consider this as a King William III., in order to acquaint 
mere coincidence of name, having no his- the proprietors with tlic degree of strength 
torical recollections of importance con- which they possessed independent of the 
nected with it. If it were merely viewed exclusive trade, and in order that they 
, in that light, the notice of it would not might properly nurse that strength. 

* be wortliy a place in so grave a production That charter, it was true, continued to 
as their address. But he wislicd to oh- them no exclusive right; but many en- 
serve, that to William HI. the country lightened men, who had profoundly con- 
w’as indebted for many of the greatest sidered the subject, were very much in¬ 
privileges which it enjoyed! While clined to think, tliat a brighter day of 
the nation at large owed to him its ex- glory than tlie Company had yet known 
tensive liberties he became also the parti- would arise, itj on being deprived of cer- 
cular friend of the F.ast-India Company, tain privileges, which were at present 
and the first charter granted in his reign theirs, they would wisely employ tliose 
was to that body. Those who had tra- means whicli he would prove to them that 
veiled over their history through the pre- they possessed under the charter of King 
ceding century, would find that the char- William III. He did not memi to enter 
ters previously gwen were of a divided into detail on this subject; but it was well 
nature and of very questionable policy, to shew that tbeCompany bad more power 
The subject appeared to be of too com- thaji many individuals were aware of, and 
plex a nature to have been properly un- it was no less wise to be prepared to look 
derstood by tlie statesmen of tlie fifteenth their countrymen in the face, and to 
and sixteentli century. At last came this prove to them, when the time came, that 
illustrious person, and tlie question was the Company had been most faithful and 
viewed in a more comprehensivelight than exact in the discharge of the great powers 
it had hitherto been. He here begged the confided to them. What, then, did the 
court to consider what was the state of the 9th and lOtli of William say with ro 
Europe at that period; and, when they snpef m *’ 
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To train c and use the trade of merchandize in 
such places and W such vays and passages, as 
were then already frequented, found out, or dis¬ 
covered, or which thereafter should he found out 
or discovered, and as thw severally should esteem 
to be fittest or beet for them. Into and from the 
East-Indies, in the countries and parts of Asia and 
Africa, and Into and from the islands, ports, 
havens, cities, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, 
Africa, and America, or any of them beyond the 
Cape of Bona Esperanza, to the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan, vrhere any trade or traffic of merchandize 
was, or might be, used, or had, and to and from 
every of them. 

With this passage before them, then, 
well might they introduce in their address 
the name of the monarch who had con¬ 
ferred on the Company such a boon. All 
their subsequent charters, including that 
of 1813, preserved inviolate the right thus 
granted. Tlieir last charter contained 
the^e words: 

Provided also, that nothing in the said proviso 
last herein-before contained, or in any prmlso in 
the said act of the ninth year of King william III. 
or in the said charter or the Sth day of Septinn- 
ber, in the tenth year of liis reign, or in any oilier 
act or charter contained, shall extend, or be con¬ 
strued to extend to determine the corporation of 
thes aid UnitediCompauy, or tohinder, prevent, or 
preclude the said Company, or their success its, 
from carrying on, at all times, after such deter¬ 
mination of llieir exclusive trade as aforesaid, a 
free trade in, to, and from the East-Indies and 
limits, in the said last mentioned act or charter 
contained, with all or any part of their joint 
stock in trade, goods, merchandizes, estates, and 
eiTects, in common with other the subjects of 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to 
in, and from tiie said parts or limits. 

If, then, they were driven by circum¬ 
stances to depait from their present 
course, they might, by thus directing 
their confederated strength, tlieir capital, 
their industry, and their enterprize into 
those new channels, become the greatest 
trading company in the world; for modern 
acts of Parliament had opened Europe 
also to their enterprize. Therefore he 
could well understand why their gracious 
sovereign should be reminded of wimt 
had been done for the Company by Wil¬ 
liam III., in the hope that be likewise 
might think them worthy of his royal re¬ 
gard. He had attended with peculiar plea¬ 
sure to the latter part of the address, 
where so proper and honourable notice 
had been taken of the reigning Queen. 
Was there any individual ignorant of the 
character which she bore ? AH the world 
were not likely to be wrong j and it was all 
the world that praised her, exalted lier vir¬ 
tuous character, spoke of her amiability 
of temper, of her sound judgment, and 
excellent understanding.—(Hear, hear !) 
He felt a strong hope that the good days 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte were 
about to return.— (^Hear, hear !) Those 
who recollected the court of George HI. 
and Queen Cliarlotte must recollect with 
feelings of delight how it was constituted; 
when the king presided over one circle, 
and that gracious woman shed all the 
charms of female virtue on another.— 
{Hear, hear!) 'fliey saw, as it were, 
the monarch sunk in the parent, when 
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the King extended his kindness and be¬ 
nevolence to all around him, and whilst 
tliat gracious lady, the ornament of her 
sex, was discharging her elevated duties 
with equal goodness and delicacy.— 
{Hear, hear!) He fervently hoped that 
the British court would regain its lustre, 
that it would again become the seat of 
youth, beauty, and virtue, and foreigners 
of distinction again witness that Britain 
possesses a female nobility.— {Hear, 
hear!) In how many ways would the 
recurrence of such chearfnl times be be¬ 
neficial to society? What animation 
would they not give to trade? How 
much of social intercourse and feeling 
would they not give birth to ? He was 
not disposed (Mr. Jackson said) to in¬ 
dulge in any mere di'eam of joy, and still 
less to pay false or adulatory compliments. 
No, he spoke his honest belief, when he 
said that such would be the consequences 
of this country again possessing a queen 
and a court! With equal sincerity did 
he cherish the liopes expressed in the ad¬ 
dress respecting his Majesty. Theirs was 
not the language of servility, it was such 
as became a free and independent body 
of gentlemen when approaching a popu¬ 
lar and a patriot king. He believed his 
Majesty to be much beloved, and assum¬ 
ing such to be the fact, the conclusion of 
the address followed as an insejiarable 
proposition; namely, that he ruled over 
a happy people! — {Ilear, hear!) 

Mr. Poynder said he did not rise oli 
tliis occasion for the purpose of rivalling, 
or of approaching, the eloquence which 
had this day been displayed on both sides 
of the bar; but having, on the preceding 
night, witnessed the solemn sepulture of 
their late deceased monarch, he was in¬ 
duced, on that ground only, to address a 
few observations to the jiroprietors. No 
person could have been a spectator of 
that affecting scene without experiencing 
deep emotion, when he beheld our pre¬ 
sent monarch throw aside tliat crown of 
laurels which adorned the kingly brow% 
and substitute in its place the cypress 
wreath, indicative of that common fate 
which fell alike on tlie proudest monarch 
and meanest subject. {Hear, hear !) He 
could not witness tliis affecting scene 
without experiencing strong emotion, 
when, as a man and an Englishman, the 
reigning monarch came forward to pay 
this tribute of respect to his illustrious 
predecessor. It was most honourable to 
his feelings as a man and a monarch, and 
must, undoubtedly, be deeply gratifying 
to eveiy well-constituted mind in the 
country. It was impossible for him to 
see that monarch whom they now served, 
and whom, from his previous history, they 
could not but love, thus doing honour to 
his deceased brother’s memory, without 
feeling additional reasons to respect and 
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esteem him. It was a tribute highly ho* 
nourable to the throne, and most gratify¬ 
ing to the peoi^e. They had this day 
heard the charter of William III. ad¬ 
verted to with high ability; that charter 
•whidi gave to them their civil rights mid 
privileges, thoi^h not their original ex¬ 
istence. In taking upon them those rights 
and iKvileges, they were called upon to 
act not merely as a commercial com¬ 
pany, but as a company bound to con¬ 
sult the moral good of India, more 
even than thdr own interests. Feeling 
dius, he looked with gratitude to a late 
period of their bisto^, when they had 
succeeded in accomplishing a great and 
long-desired work; and he-congratulate 
the Company and the country on this ad¬ 
ditional proof of the feet, that wherever 
British character and British feeling found 
their way, every effort was m^e to in¬ 
troduce and encourage the principles of 
humanity and of justice, and the hand of 
affection and benignity was constantly 
held out to those who were willing to ac¬ 
cept of it. He thought it was impossible 
for his hon. and learned fellow-proprietor 
wlio had just sat down, and who had 
taken so noble a stand by his (Mr. Poyn- 
der’s) side, in endeavouring to achieve 
the great work to which he now referred; 
who was content, on that occasion, to 
stand second, when from his abilities and 
experience he might have taken the 
foremost rank; it -iwas impossible for 
him net to feel highly gratified at the 
issue of the contest. And he hoped to 
see, under tlie neiv icign, if it were long 
continued, which he prayed to God that 
it migllt (Acflj-, hear /) that other 
abuses, revolting to the Christian mind, 
would no l<»igcr be perpetuated. Pos¬ 
sessed by these feelings he could not give 
a silent vote on this occasion. He had 
only one further observation to make. It 
liad made his heai-t exceedingly liappy to 
leom from indisputable authority, that 
the first act of tiie new monarch w'as, to 
declare to one cX the iiigfaest }»eiates of 
the realm, that so long as lie governed, 
he would strictly adhere to and protecH; 
ttie rights of our religion as by law esta¬ 
blished. l%e prospect wiiicb the country 
had of enjoying peace and prosperity un¬ 
der 1 ms sway were cheering; and he 
hoped tlmt his reign would be as glorious 
and as benefidal to the empire as that of 
Ills illustrious predecessor had been. 

"Mx. Twining .—In referring to the so¬ 
lemn occasion on which Uiey were, only 
a few years ago, called together to vote 
an address of condolence and congratu¬ 
lation to his late Mmesty who then as¬ 
cended the throne, he periiaps was tlie 
Only member of this court, who had any 
reason to regret that the honourable and 
learned gent, who took the lead in tiie 
present discussion, did not now pursue 
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the same coursS which he had adr^ted 
wheiti the former address was moved; 
because, on that occasion, be recollect¬ 
ed that, the hon. and learnt gent, did not 
second the motion, but gave his pow;ef- 
fol support to tlie individual who then ad¬ 
dressed the court; and be could not but 
feel very sensibly the great disadvantage 
under which lie laboured in addressing 
the court, after the very brilliant and elo¬ 
quent manner in whi^ that hon. and 
learned gent, had seconded tlie address 
which was now proposed for timir adop¬ 
tion. He woxdd not peihaps lieve ad¬ 
dressed the jnroprietors, if the cx^rience 
of ten years which had elapsed since the 
event he had alluded to, had not confirm¬ 
ed his admiration for tlie coi^uct of the 
King whom they had just lost—^had not 
strengthened his attachment to the family 
that still reigned over these realms. 
Having felt the highest respect for the 
many excellent qualities of tlie deceased 
monarch, he hoped that, in the spirit witli 
which they hailed the accession of their 
new sovereign, they would not be in¬ 
duced to overlook tlie many virtues of 
him whom they bad lost. He possessed 
numerous virtues, both as amonardi and 
a man, and his feiiings vi'ere rather the 
creatures bf eircumstance than of natural 
disposition. Amongst his virtues as a 
king tlie love of peace appeared always 
to hold a prominent place. This country 
was, during tlie reign of the late monarch, 
amply provided witii all tliat was neces¬ 
sary for every purpose of war; but at no • 
period were the excitements to war more 
firmly resisted than they were by Geoige 
the Fourth.— (Ilewt!) He had a claim, 
therefore, on Che gratitude of the country, 
whose peace he had constantly preserved. 
In this respect he bod left behind to fu- 
turo princes an example wortliy of their 
imitation. He had listened with great 
satisfaction to the address which the 
honourable Chairman had so eloquently 
proposed, and which the hononourabie 
and learned gentlenmn liad so ably se¬ 
conded. In every sentiment contained 
in that address be oorditdiy concurred. 
He thought tliat tiie Company were at the 
present moment in a situation that was 
calculated to make them feel a peculiar 
interest in the accession of a new mo¬ 
narch to the throne of tiiese realms. One 
of the leading objects of this Comply 
was, the peace and happiness of British 
India. Indeed, he might confidently say, 
that the happiness of the people of British 
India had ever been tiie leading object of 
that court. Both the executive body and 
the proprietors at large took the deepest 
interest with respect to that point. And 
he did hope, that a fair and honourable 
exposition of those principles—^that a 
fair and honourable demoristration that 
they were guided by those print^les end 
(2 H) 
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those principles alone—would cause the 
Company, at no distant period,: to be 
M'eU supported, and enabled fully to carry 
into effect those beneficent iviews 
which had always been the rule o^ their 
conduct.—■ (Hear/) The commenoe- 
mcnt bf the reign, which is the object of 
their congratulations, occurs under cir¬ 
cumstances most fiivoumble to its bril¬ 
liancy and prosperity. They hud known 
tlic time when party spirit ran high, and feel¬ 
ings and sentiments were greatly divided. 
(Hear !) He believed that, at the present 
moment, the prevailing sentiment was loy¬ 
alty to the Crown.— (Hear, heart) He 
said the prevailing, not the universal sen¬ 
timent ; for it was evident, that in some 
quarters a different spirit was felt. They 
saw in some of the public papers of the 
current day statements sent forth which 
were a disgrace to those who pub¬ 
lished them; sentiments promulgated, 
w'hich only tended to wound or irri¬ 
tate tlie minds of individuals; circum¬ 
stances referred to which should have 
been thrown into the shade; and all 
this done with no other object save that 
of lessening the respect and affection 
which was due to the Crown.— (Hear, 
hear!) It was the feeling that such 
things w'ere afloat which should induce all 
public bodies to come forward, and, by their 
declaration of loyal sentiments, to guide 
and encourage the minds of tire people 
into their true and proper course and 
channel.—(Hear, hear!) He regretted 
< to tresirass *so long on the court, but he 
could not avoid, on so interesting an oc¬ 
casion, expressing his feelings and opi¬ 
nions. In a comparatively short time- 
in the space only of a very few years—they 
had agmn met to condole for the loss of one 
sovereign and to congratulate another, 
on his accession to the throne. Such, 
howler, was the natural course of 
events; and dte country may console it¬ 
self under the loss which it has sustained, 
in the contemplation of bright future pros¬ 
pects. It was, he believed, an axiom of 
the constitution of this country, that die 
King never dies, and he believed it to be 
equally true, that in the majority of Bri¬ 
tish hearts sentiments of loyal attachment 
to the sovereign may also be said never 
to die.—(Hear /} He was proud to unite 
in approaching King William the Fourth, 
with every fegling of loyalty and attach¬ 
ment; and he was happy that all ranks 
of people had pow an opportunity of joy¬ 
fully hailing the accession of a queen, a 
circumstance so long and so ardendy de¬ 
sired.—(Hear, hear !) Recollecting, as 
many of diem did, the excellent effects 
which were produced by the presence of a 
former queen; knowing vrhat benefits 
were conferred on society by the example 
which the conduct and virtues of Queen 
Charlotte afforded, it must follow that 
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they would experience great pleasure in 
seeing that most important station, so 
necessary to the splendpur of a court, and 
so conducive tq public welfare, thus ad¬ 
mirably filled by the accession of Queen 
Adelaide. He again assured the court, 
that he gave his most hearty concurrence 
to the address. 

Gen. Thornton said he cordiallscon- 
curred in the address, and also in the 
sentiments of those who had delivered 
their opinions upon it. He perhaps 
would have said nothing on this occasion, 
if he bad not been personally acquainted 
witli both monarclis. Witli respect to 
the late monarch, the respect so universal¬ 
ly paid to his memory, shew'ed how highly 
his subjects thought of him. It could 
not be forgotten how much the country 
flourished under his government. During 
his government .(when he bad become 
Regent, in consequence of the affliction 
of Geoige III.) were achieved those 
great victories which secured for the em¬ 
pire a glorious, and, he hoped, perma¬ 
nent peace. It could never be forgotten 
what a friend he was to art and science, 
and how much the metropolis was im¬ 
proved under his auspices. He did not 
shew himself to his people so much 
perhaps as he could have done; but he 
was, in otlier tilings, a kind and gracious 
monarch, and did much good fpr' the 
country. But, though* be condoled sin¬ 
cerely for his loss, he w’ith pleasure con¬ 
gratulated his present Maje.sty on his ac¬ 
cession to the throne. He did not believe 
that there was a kinder-hearted or a more 
good-natured man in ewstence. The 
longer he lived, (and he hoped that his 
Majesty would live a long and happy life) 
the better he was sure it would be for the 
country. He was sure that William IV. 
would be duly estimated by his subjects, 
and that be would be deservedly popular. 
With respect to the address to her gra¬ 
cious Majesty Queen Adelaide, be con¬ 
ceived it to be a very proper mark of re¬ 
spect. Every ode spoke well of her. He 
was sure that the accession of a queen 
was to the country a most grateful event. 
He was the more pleased that this mark 
of respect was paid , to Queen Adelaide, 
because he was very sure that it would be 
ejetremely gratifying to William IV. 

The Deputy Chairman wished to ex¬ 
plain why, on an oi^sion like the present, 
he had forgone adopting that practice, 
which custom had almost rendered a pri¬ 
vilege to the individual filling bis situation. 
He alluded to his not having seconded 
the address. He trusted that his con¬ 
duct, in having fqigone that privilege, 
would not be attributed to want of respect 
for the character of the late or of the 
reigning monarch, or to want^of attacli-, 
meiit to tlie royal family in general; but 
he had alwys considered tliat, in cases 
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like the pre^t, where a corporate ad¬ 
dress was moved, it siiould not come 
from any partlcnlar part of the corporate 
body, but from the whole—(Acer, heart) 
*-and he was satisfied that he could not 
have left the seconding of the address in 
better hands, both as regarded his expe¬ 
rience and his eloquence, than in those 
of the hon. and learned gent, who under¬ 
took the task.— (Heart) Therefore he 


had given way to his lion, and learned 
friend; and lie was quite satisfied that the 
proprietors were not displeased at his 
iiaving done so. 

The Chairman said, as the proprietors 
were unanimously agreed, it was only ne¬ 
cessary for him to put (he question as a 
mere formal matter. 

The address was then agreed to by ac¬ 
clamation, and the court adjourned. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BGrOKK THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
£AST-IN1)XA COMPAHV. 

(Continued from p. 113.) 

Mr. Milne.—The average duty on tea in skin 98, young hyson and hyson 40, gmi- 
America is, perhaps, 75 to 100 per cent, dowder and imperial 50. Witness has a 
on the cost price at Canton; in some in- memorandum of the prices at which tens 
stances more. Bobea pays 12 cents per lb. have sold in New York from 1820 to 
duty, congou and souchong 25, hyson 1829, without the duty, vis. 


Prices f Tea at New York, in ench Year, from 1820 to 1829, reduced lo Sterling at the 
Exctmngc of 8 per Cent. Premium. 



1820. 

1021. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 


( 

1 

i. s. 

a. 

s. d. K. d. 

jt. d. s. d. 

s. 

<i. *. d. 

»• d» ft. d. 

Imperial.lb 

: 3 

Ii-3 

4 

12 7-34 

2 n — 3 4 

3 

li — 3 4 

3 11 — 3 61 

Gunpowder. 

3, 

4—3 

fli ,2 3S — 3 71 1 

3 li — 3 9 

3 

li - 3 !) 

3 li — 3 61 

Hyson .. 

1 2 

1 —2 


'2 «1 — 2 

1 111 — 2 n 

2 

1—291 

2 5i — 3 1 

Youne Hyami... 

' 1 

Si —2 

31 

1 1 7 - 1 11 

1 0 — 1 m 

2 

31 — 2 9 : 

2 3 — 3 0 

Hyson8km .... 

! t 

1|-1 

4 

: 1 01 — 1 i 

10—14 

1 

4—10 

1 ni — 2 41 

Souchong ...... 

; 1 

li-1 

21 ! 1 01 — 1 11 ! 

: u - 1 31 

1 

21-1 5i 

1 li — 2 1 

OonRoo . 

;» 

7i 


0 7i 1 

0 7* 

0 

71 

0 Ui 

Bohea ... 

: 0 u — 0 lu 

i 

on — 0 Hi 

1 1 

0 loi — 0 11 

0 

1 

61 — 0 8 

0 10 — 0 101 
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1820. 

1827. 

1 

( 

1828. 

1 


' 

d. «. 

1 

(f. 

s. d. *■ d. 

ti» itt d* 

8. 

d. ». d. 

1 

J** dm fr« dm 

Imperial.lb 

3 

4 —4 

2 

: 2 11 — 3 01 

2 OJ — 3 Hi 

2 

6 — 3 61 

2 6i — 3 9 

Gunpowder. 

3 

41 — 4 

2 

i 2 11 — 3 61 

2 81 — 3 111 


6 — 3 6i 

2 51 — 3 9 

Hyson . 

2 

8—3 

4 

12 1 — 2 11 

2 31—3 Cl 

1 2 

1 - 3 6J 

! 1 101 — 3 11 

Young Hyson ... 

2 

1} — 3 

U 

i 1 8 — 2 10 

1 51 — 3 61 

! 1 

3 — 3 6i 

: 1 .VI — 3 0 

Hyson Skin . 

1 

6J — 2 

7 

■ on — 2 2 

on — 2 2 

0 

8 — I 111 

, 0 81 — I m 

Souchong . 

1 

Oi — 2 

1 

1 0 10 — 2 1 

1 1 —2 74 

on — 1 71 

1 01-2 1 

Congou . 

0 

8i - 1 

Oi 

1 none. 

none. 

1 

none. I 

1 none. 

Cohea . 

0 

«i -0 

9 

jo 71-0 81 ^ 

0 8—09 

i" 

8 — 09 

1 

0 9 U 10 

i 


Examination corUvmed. —Witness could 
buy teas cheaper than these prices, for mo¬ 
ney, four or five per cent: the prices 
current, from wbicli this table is compiled, 
stated the highest prices, to support the 
market. The average specific duty on the 
China cost is above 100 in the case of 
hyson skin, the duty on the sale price 
at New York is about forty-five per cent, 
on hyson skin.’ 

The importer of lea in America obtains 
n credit of twelve months from govern¬ 
ment, and sells it on a credit of six months, 
secured on a promissory note convertible 
into cash: the banks discount paper at four 
months, seldom so long as six. This credit 
for the duty by -government, it is generally 
conceived, * enables the importer to send 


his vessel again to China, and import 
another cargo. There is a credit of eigh¬ 
teen or twelve months on English manu¬ 
factures. It is the prevailing opinion that 
this credit gives great facilities for over¬ 
trading, and remonstrances have lieeii 
made to government to lessen ihc credit. 
Government have suffered of late years, 
and individual creditors, to a great extent, 
from the facility this credit gives to par. 
ties whose circumstances are deranged to 
carry on trade long after they ought to 
settle with their creditors. The greater 
part of the English goods vended in Ame. 
rica have been done by commission houses,' 
who made advances to manufacturers in, 
this country, by coming under .icrcptance! 
for sixty 10 seventy-five per rent i it'ap-' 
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plies to other things. The losses have 
been nothing so great ia other branches of 
trade in America as those in the China 
trade. The average credit is longer on 
China goods than on European. Since 
16S7>28 the import qf tea into the United 
States lias fallen off: the trade is now in a 
depressed state. 

As' to the relative qualities of the teas 
imported into America and this countiy, 
the witness believes die tea imported into 
the United States to be good; thinks it 
equal in quality to the tea consumed here, 
the green particularly. Witness thinks 
tea is deteriorated by keeping. Old teas 
are always sold cheaper in China; they 
are moi'e difficult of sale in the IJnited 
States. When old skin teas cost seventeen 
or eighteen tales at Canton, new teas 
would be wordi twenty-two to twenty- 
four. 

The prices at Canton fiuctuate accord¬ 
ing to the demand. Sometimes it is diffi. 
cult to procure sufficient young hyson of 
the best quality; the other teas arc gene¬ 
rally or often abundant; hyson of fine qua¬ 
lity is often scarce. Part of the teas were 
alwas bought of die security merchants, 
the residue of die other hong, and a part 
from the outside merchhnts. The latter is 
equal in quality to that purchased of the 
bong, but probably not procurable in die 
same quantity. 

Young hyson Is the favourite tea in the 
United States, and there is always a great 
demand for it; so much has been brought 
‘of it of inferior quality that the price has 
been reducetl; the Chinese finding the de¬ 
mand for it, increased the quantity. 

It is the custom in China to return two 
chests for one in case of fraud or decep¬ 
tion. The hong and many of the outride 
men are fair dealers and men of business. 
Witness has heard American gendemen 
say that they find them fair. In 1819-20 
witness experienced misfortunes in Eng. 
land, and be received a credit of a few thou, 
sand pounds from Howqua, who knew 
nothing of witness but from inqairies. Wit¬ 
ness thinks that the Chinese merchants 
and authorities are disposed to give every 
facility and encouragement to fair trade 
widi die United States: it is generally un¬ 
derstood that what is called a rich ship in 
America is very acceptable in Canton. The 
Chinese have sufllbred greatly fhim giving 
credit; witness will not confine himself to 
Americans. In the instance just men. 
tioued, witness paid Howqua oue per cent, 
per month till the money was returned, 
which witness accomplished in ten months. 
Howqua relinquished jSSO of the interest. 
Witness has no reason to' doubt that there 
is the same ffisposition to encourage fair 
dealing at Canton as in othei' cq^^itrics. 
He should conclude them rather wicndly 
to commercial intercourse; vessels going 
there with Spanish doliat's have great ad- 


vanta^, and are very well received. Wit* 
ness never shipped goods thidier. Ha 
should think that, when the effiects of the 
overtrading are done away, the American 
trade with Canton will be a remunerating 
trade, like others, if conducted on correct 
principles. 

In witness’s time, in fi-ergbting vessels 
from Philadelphia to Canton and back the 
freighters paid ten per cent, on tlie 
amount shipped; they paid the money in 
China, and were entitled to two one-eighth 
tons measurement for every 1,000 dollars, 
shipped: the present rate, he believes, is 
lower. 

The quantity of tea required for Ame- 
rica has greatly increas^ since witnes.« 
first embarked in the trade. Tlie increased 
demand enhanced tlie price a little, hut 
not materially, he thinks: he never heard 
of any difficulty in procuring black teas, 
owing to the increased demand, nor of any 
apprehension of difficulty if there should 
be an increased demand for green teas. 
The black tea imported into America is 
chiefly souchong, or what is railed sou¬ 
chong, very g«x>d tea. It would be wrong 
in witness to speak as to its quality in com¬ 
parison with that in England: the fine 
black teas in England are of excellent 
quality. 

The port charges in China on vessels 
from the United States, which geiwrally 
average about 350 to 400 tons, are sup. 
posed to be 7,000 dollars; they used to be 
reckoned at 8,000. When a ship arrives, 
the supercargoes land and go from one hong 
merchant to anoffier, and secure the ship 
with that person who will do it on the 
most favourable terms. The government 
does not interfere: witness understood the 
business to be simple and easy. The bong 
are glad to supply goods at the market 
price. Witness never carried goods, al¬ 
ways dollars; he should conclude the dif¬ 
ficulty was greater when goods are car¬ 
ried out. Witness left off the trade be¬ 
cause he did not find it profitable. He 
did not make any thing on bis last iuvest- 
ment, in 1820; he believes the trade has 
been occasionally better since. 

Tlie difiference between teas a year old 
and fresh teas in America perhaps exceeds 
five per cent. It is extremely difficult to 
sell the old teas, unless they have been ori¬ 
ginally of a very good quality. Supposing 
uie East India Company to be compelled 
to keep their teas always a year before they 
sold them, other traders offering in the 
market fresh teas would find a great {we- 
ference over the Company. 

The duties in America are levied on the 
teas by name; die witness has no know, 
ledge of such frauds as that of packing 
one quality in China with a difihrent name 
for the purpose of affecting the rate of duty 
in Anierica. Persons of respectability ne- 
ver do such things. Witness has heard 
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bt i peraoQ ia New York practising some 
deceptions. He sliould consider the in¬ 
stances few. He thinks if, for instance, 
young hyson was packed for hyson skin, a 
custom-house officer could distinguish the 
quali^es. 

From the period when the China trade 
became unprofitable, all foreign commerce 
from the United States has, generally speak¬ 
ing, been very unprofitable. Witness 
turned his attention to cotton, and did 
not better himself much. He believes that 
a peraon who imported English dry goods 
judiciously—a practical man—even yet, 
under all the difficulties, might make a little 
money j he would get a living, witli eco¬ 
nomy. Witness has imported China silk 
goods, the profit on which, he thinks, was, 
on the whole, better than on tea. Nan¬ 
keens often lay on hand. Hie population 
of America increases greatly, and the de¬ 
mand for tea increases with it: the usual 
breakfast is coffee ; they drink tea in the 
afternoon. Witness believes the whole of 
the green teas imported into America— 
tiie hyson, imperial, and gunpowder—to 
be AS good tea as can lie produced: they 
are bought witli Spanish dollars. 

March 1. 

Joftn Francis Davis, Esq. again examin¬ 
ed.—Tile shares of the hong are in number 
twenty-one, of which the chief merchant 
has four, the four next three, the two last 
two and a half each. The merchants are 
not insolvent; they arc in full trade. The 
casual tenders of tea, to fill up the in¬ 
vestment, namely, two-fifths, are from the 
bong, not from others. The shares arc 
considered of value as regards the teas, 
but otherwise as regards the imports. Wit¬ 
ness has never known tlie shares to be sold. 
Their value is conjectural. The prices of 
tea are settled in the preceding season, in 
reference to each denomination; there is 
a descending scale of prices, and in re¬ 
ference to the tea produced under each 
class the prices is settled. A general re¬ 
duction of prices, of one tale under every 
character, took place in 1825, and was in 
favour of the Company about jf20,000. 
With this exception, the prices of each 
class of tea have bran settled for some 
time: witness will not say that some dc- 
nsmiiuuions have not been lowered since. 
The non.contract tens are purchased in 
reference to their quality and according to 
tlic scale; they are lower in price, being 
lower in quality. A certain portion of 
these teas are called ‘‘ winter leas,” the 
remainder “ not-contract teas.” They arc 
lower than the contract leas, because they 
are inferior or perhaps old teas; the winter 
portion arc below contract quality, having 
been offered as contracts and not accepted, 
and are taken at a very reduced price 
those which are not winter teas have not 
been rejected. The proportion of the teas 
not rejected to those rejected it is difficult 


to state: the told investment of black teas 
is about 270,000 chests, of which the con¬ 
tracts are three-fiftbs; of whiter teas there 
are about 20,000 chests, but this varies. 
These winter teas are the rejected teas of 
the season antecedent to their shipment; 
they are rejected not as positively bad, but 
as comparatively inferior to the high class 
called “ contract.” The prices paid by the 
Company are without reference to the mar¬ 
ket price, but are lower than the contracts ; 
tiiey are settled according to tlie scale, 
subject to alteration: the Company has 
alway regulated the market price of teas, 
Tiiere arc not less than ten classes under 
each denomination. The prices are fixed 
between the hong and the Company. Thh 
teas sent to Canada are not contract teas, 
but of a lower description and at louder 
prices; tliey are purchased according to 
the price the Company choose to affix to 
each quality. The whole consignment is 
about ^100,000 only. The prices are 
proportioned to the real value of the teas 
in both cases. Tiie prices of the woollens 
taken by tlie hong are affixed annually, 
according to the demand, in the same way 
as the teas, except that the relative situa¬ 
tion of tlie parties dealing is changed. 
The last consignment of woollens to China 
will, it is estimated, yield a profit in the 
whole. The prices of tlie two commodities 
must be regulated according to the best 
conception the two parties have of the 
supply and demand, according to the 
market price of the day, which must be 
as much as the sellers can get and as little 
as the buyers can manage to give. When 
the Americans entered into the trade of 
supplying Canton, with manufactured 
goods, the price of those goods fell in 
that market: the Company had to com¬ 
plain of a fall in their woollens. The 
prices of woollens vary every year. The 
evidence proved that lea purchased with 
ready money n)ight be bought at much 
lower rates than those paid by ilic Com¬ 
pany ; that a ship freighted with dollars 
will always be more welcome to the Chi¬ 
nese than if freighted witli manufactiovs. 
The difference of price witness cannot 
state: the denominations of le.ss are no 
guide whatever to their values : the prices 
are in proportion to the real value of the 
commodity. The contract teas .ire of a 
very high quality; witness is not aware 
that tlicy arc bought by any but the Com¬ 
pany in general. The alteration of prices 
in 1825 must liavc been operated by a 
meeting between the hong and the super, 
cargoes. 

The arrangement in 1828, by which the 
hong agreed not to grant a license to any 
other than a hong merchant for the sale of 
foreign imports, or for tlie shipment of 
goo& purchased from an outside rner- 
charit, took place entirely without the in¬ 
stigation of the Committee or their inter- 
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ferencc; it was in consequence of an edict 
from the boppo. [Tlie witness gave in a 
copy of die edict, verbatim, as published 
in Asiat. Joum, vol. xxvii. p, 5.] This 
was a particular edict, in consequence of 
tile failure of three cf the hong. Such 
proclamations are not so fVequently issued 
against the “outside trade *’ as against the 
opium trade; the latter are considered 
meters of course, but the edict quoted is 
quite of a different description; witness 
has not known more than three or four, 
pne was in 1817,- when the Company 
interfered tn favour of the shopmen, and 
requested the government to allow them 
to trade to a certain extent wHh the ships 
without being subject to the' interference 
of the hong. That applic^on failed; and 
200 ships were shut up by order of the 
government, without any complaint on the 
part of the bong. The Company had that 
year suffered by the abstraction from their 
contracts of teas of which they had been 
accustomed to have the first choice, and 
the Committee then thought that it was for 
die Company’s interest to maintain tiieir 
accustomed advantage, and tell the hong 
merchants, whom they suspected of con¬ 
niving at the system, that if any indi. 
vidual of their body contributed again to 
die injury of the Company’s investment 
for the sake of a higher price, the Com. 
pany would diminish their dealings with 
Iiim; the Court did not enter into these 
views to their full extent, and the resolu¬ 
tion of the Committee has been altered. 
I'his did not extend to the general trade 
ill articles always allowed to the shop¬ 
men ; it was with reference to teas 'more 
especially. ' he Company’s servants, in 
fact, were anxious to keep up the pre. 
fermee they had in die choice of teas, 
notwithstanding the outside merchants 
wished to deal with others; but the idea 
has been since given up, the Court saying 
they diought it better to let things take 
dieir natural course. Matters did not re-* 
vert to their old channel, with regard to 
all commodities: it is still held traitorous 
for an outside dealer to deal in certain 
staple articles. Witness has not yet heard 
of any instance of the government acting 
on that edict, and punishing an outside 
merchant for dealing with foreigners. Wit¬ 
ness is not aware what sort. of treason 
dealing with foreigners is; it might pro¬ 
bably be punished by banishment for life 
to Tartary. Treason, in China, is a crime 
which entails die highest punishment. 
Soon after the Company’s interference in 
1817, 200 shopmen were punished ; the 
least penalty was cohfiscation of goods. 
Apprdiensions of outside men have hap¬ 
pened every'two or three years; it' is 
for tbe.'putpoee of extorting money from 
^eea, > Tbis proceeding can never entirely 
intecnipt the outside' trade ; it is perfectly 
^ secure in regard to certain permitted coni^ 


moditles. Outside mercliants have bribed 
the hong for their pass to cover certain 
exports; no outside dealer, where his busi¬ 
ness is illegal, can carry on such trans<. 
actions widiout it. Silk piece goods are 
now excepted from the monopoly qf die 
bong; it is a business of detail, fit only 
for the outside dealers. Tliere are other 
trifling things excepted. Witness is not 
aware that bribes have been paid to .the 
hoppo by the outside merchants for the 
privilege of exporting; the hoppo is in a 
situation too high to admit of such bar¬ 
gains; the bribes are probably paid, iu 
part, to the underlings of the hoppo. He 
is the tliird civil officer at Canton, ranking 
after the governor of the province;, he is 
chief commissioner of customs; his duty 
Is to superintend the foreign trade in ge¬ 
neral. He receives very little salary, and 
is allowed principally to pay himself. Most 
of the situations connected with foreign 
trade, under that corrupt government, are 
sold to the best bidder, who remunerates 
himself as he can, by conniving at eva¬ 
sions of the revenue, by sums be wrings 
from the hong, and in every way he can 
obtain money. ‘ 

Tlicre is a necessary disposition on the 
p.irt of the outside dealers to participate in 
Uie lucrative trade with foreigners, but. 
both the government and the hong are 
from interest opposed to it; the former 
because they are more sure of their reve¬ 
nues, the latter from natural self-love. 

With respect to the arrangement in 
question, some of the Americans (for all 
would not sign the petition to the govern¬ 
ment) had endeavoured to bring the Bri¬ 
tish into odium with the Chinese. They 
stated, in an address, diat the British bad 
set themselvies up in opposition to the em¬ 
peror—a charge of the most injurious cast 
—and the Company's servants felt that 
they owed so little to the Americans, and 
particularly to the American agent, that 
they returned a very short answer to an 
application to assist him on some occasion. 
The letter and answer are both on record. 
The Americans who had signed the pe¬ 
tition repeated their application through 
the hong. If any one of their petitions 
to the viceroy charged the Company’s 
agents directly with originating the ar¬ 
rangement which the Americans con¬ 
sidered so prejudicial to their interest, the 
records would shew it to be incorrect. 
The proclamation from die Chinese au- 
diorities, in answer to the American ap¬ 
plication, legalized the trade widi the out. 
side dealers, as regarded the export of ma¬ 
nufactured silks and die import of cotton 
manufactures: it admitted those things to 
die list which before existed of the trade 
permitted to the outside dealers. [The 
witness then read, from the Caaiton Me- 
gister of 2d August 1828, a proclamation 
by the governor of Canton, dated 14th 
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July 1828, for which see Asiat, Joum., 
vol. xxvil. p. SI 2.} The petition (referred 
to in the proclamation) could only be pro.' 
seated through the medium and in the 
words of the hong. In order to show that 
the Company have fiot been hostile to the 
Americans, witness states that he inter¬ 
fered, with the sanction of the Committee, 
in favour of an American named Am- 
laidon, in 1825, and wrote a petition for 
him, in die Chinese language, complain* 
ing of the conduct of the bong. That 
petition was sent back unopened, with a 
message that no American could com. 
m'unicate directly in the native language 
with the government: the grievance re* 
mains unredressed. 

Witness has not heard of placards, in 
die Chinese language, posted on the Eu¬ 
ropean factories, accusing the English of 
-being the means of interrupting trade be¬ 
tween foreigners and outside merchants. 
Lampooning is very common in that coun¬ 
try ; they even placard the officers of their 
own government. Placards containing 
abuse of all foreigners witness has heard 
of frequently, but not of the particular 
placards alluded to. The outside trade is 
now very much in the same state as it has 
always been at Canton: to the list of arti. 
des before legalized some have been added. 

The anti-commercial spiritofthe Chinese 
is shown in their exclusion of us from se¬ 
veral ports to which we formerly had access; 
they have excluded the Russians from Can- 
ton. Witness believes that Europeans did 
not exclude themselves from the ports re¬ 
ferred to^ to avoid the exactions of the 
Chinese authorities; but that they were 
positively excluded by the government, in 
tlie 17tli century, in consequence of the 
conquest of the Tartars, They would not 
be admitted there now; witness has seen 
government edicts, saying that foreign 
trade must be confined to Canton. Ttie 
tea trade to England was very inconsidera¬ 
ble then, compared with our present trade, 
which has grown up since Europeans were 
excluded from Amoy. - A trade so large 
must be beneficial to the empire, and 
would be more so, if it were nearer to the 
centre; the long land-carriage adds greatly 
to the prices of tea. The government is, 
notwiUistanding the benefit, decidedly hos¬ 
tile to increasing it, because it is decidedly 
hostile to foreign intercourse. The insti¬ 
tutions of the country arc built on die 
maxims of Confucius, whose leading pre¬ 
cept was to avoid intercourse with foreign, 
ers—“ to despise foreign commodities." 
The sacred books of the Chinese are not 
so much religious books as treatises on 
ethics and on government; and as long as 
the Chinese venerate those books, so long 
will their* institutions "remain more or 
less unchanged. Principles of government 
absolutely preposterous in themselves, und 
contrary to die dispositions of human na- 
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ture, must be fudle to a certain extent; 
and to that extent foreign trade prevails in 
China. 

The witness thinks there is no difference 
between the port charges at Amoy and 
Canton in respect to native vessels; all the 
extordoii ■ and tyranny is chiefly in regard 
to foreigners. Witness should judge, now. 
the result, that the charges at Amoy were 
higher than at Canton: the excess at the 
former was not so much from legal charges 
as individn.xl acts of extortion. The Spa- 
niards had the nominal privilege of trading 
to Amoy later than any odier nation, but 
it was rendered nugatory by obstacles. 
One attempt was made by diem within die 
last twenty years, which was proved un¬ 
successful. All the ports of China are 
virtually as completely shut to Europeans 
as die ports of Japan, with die exception 
of the Dutch. 

The increased trade of Europeans with 
China has been the operadon of individual 
interest against a preposterous feeling; it 
must be checked, to a certain extent, by 
the spirit and conduct of the government: 
the trade would be infinitely greater if we 
had access to several ports of the empire. 

The heaviest chaige on the foreign trade 
at Canton is in the sliape of extortion; 
much heavier than what finds its way into 
the coffers of the emperor. Tliere is a 
charge called the consoo-ebarge, for the 
benefit of the corporation of die hong. 
Witness has seen a statement in the Canton 
Itegisler of about two millions of tales 
remitted annually to Pekin; but he should * 
not found an opinion on any thing he saw 
in the Canton Register ,* it is noi a work of 
sufficient authority. ITie revenue remitted 
includes the duty on exports: the Chinese 
charge 3d. per lb. on the shipment of teas 
at Canton.* About one-half the port 
charges goes to the boppo; the other ought 
to find its way to the emperor. 

•The witness cannot speak to the pro¬ 
portion of the population maintained in 
growing teas. We do not know what the 
whole population of China is—even their 
own books seem most contradictory, and 
to be founded on no grounds that can be 
relied on. One of their statistical accounts 
makes die population about 250,000,000; 
but witness does not attach a great deal of 
faith to its correctness. He does not think 
there is more abject poverty lliere than in- 
our own and many oilier countries, in 
proportion to die population. Wages are 
low, but the wants of die people are reii- 
dered comparatively few by the climate. 
Rebellions and disturbances have arisen 
dierc from famines. If the foreign trade 
were suspended -in China, it might add to 
the local distress at Canton, but it would 
not be felt out of the province, except, 
perhaps^ in the tea districts, which must 
be populous: the tea province of Kiang. 

* Stc! but th«e must be some error here. 
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nan b fo;^ far tfie lar^gest and most pqpu-; 
lous ill China. In respect to the effects of 
closing the trade at Calcutta, to which the 
trade of fifty or sixty millions of peqple 
ill Bengal is confined^ the witness thinks 
that our imports into India are spread 
more uniformly over those domini^ than 
in Ciiina: it is estimated that bai#y one. 
iiinlli of our imports is consumed in the 
north of China, on account of the dis¬ 
tance. The inconvenience in respect to. 
exports would be chiefly local. The in-' 
fluence of foreign trade does not extend 
very far inland from Canton. The popu- 
.lation of tiie city of Canton and the su¬ 
burbs cannot be a fourth or a fifth of that 
of London ; the assertion that the popula¬ 
tion living in boats on the Canton river is 
nearly a niillion, is an outrageous esti¬ 
mate. The floating population in boats, 
ships, and barges, on the river at Canton, 
is not so great as the number upon the 
Thames at London. 

Tlie inland navigation in China, with 
all that has been done, is in a very in¬ 
ferior state to what it might be. The river, 
which brings the teas to Canton, from the 
frontier of the provinces, where it has to 
cross a high mountain, is a mere trout- 
stream for a great proportion of the way, 
and foreigners have been obliged to wait 
at Canton for months, on accour^ of there 
not being enough water in tliat river to 
float tlie vessels that bring the teas. The 
Chinese, if left by their rulers to them¬ 
selves, would perhaps be the most in. 
‘ dustriOus and commercial people in the 
world ; they do not navigate, at present, 
so far as the Arabs do. The witness speaks 
now of their internal commerce, the very 
circumstances which makes them so inde¬ 
pendent of external or foreign commerce. 

The quantity of tea consumed by the 
Chiuese generally is very small: they 
economise it wonderfully. An ordinary 
Chinese puts his leaves into tlie tea-pot tn 
the morning, and they last him through 
the day; tiie drink is k^t warm by a con. 
trivanoo which forms a stratum of non¬ 
conducting air between the two vessels 
which contain it. 

Hie tea exported to Russia is raised in 
Uie northern part of tiie empire; it b a 
different species of tea from what we use. 
Tea is grown on the line of coast on tlie 
eastern side of China, not in the western 
provinces. 

It may have happened, in individual 
cases, Uiat where tea turns out bad, two 
chests have been given for one; but wit¬ 
ness doubts it as a general fact. The 
Company debit the merchants in their 
books, it may be intelligible, as an in¬ 
sulated act of spontaneous generosity, on 
the part of a rich mercliant like Howqua; 
but the Company could hardly venture to 
do such a thing as to exact double Jhe 
amount of all losses. Witness has heard 


of bong merchaute refusing to make at^, 
remuneration} he knew an instance in 
which a hong mercliant made it a part of. 
his stipulation that he sliould not be obliged 
to mi^e good the loss of tea return^: 
the contrary practice is an exception, the 
rule has-been in the other diraction. 

The heavy duties on foreim manufac¬ 
tures are partly a proof of the anti-com-. 
mercial spirit, and partly of the greedi¬ 
ness, of the Chinese government. If Eng¬ 
land laid tevice as much duty on foreign 
manuiactures as the Chinese, the fact 
would go generally, and in die abstract,- 
to sanction the inference tlut England is 
anti-commercial. -- 

Tlie disadvantage the .Company have in: 
regard to the rate of freight is the price 
they pay for the great advanti^e derived 
from their superior class of shipping. If 
it was deemed advisable, the legislature 
might oblige the Company to go into tlie 
market for their tonnage, like oUier mer. 
chants. In respect to the advantage of 
large ships, as regards the storage of teas, 
witness can speak to the fact of one small 
ship, carrying tea to Canada, having de¬ 
livered her cargo in a most deplorable 
condition, entailing serious loss, arising 
from her general condition. In most cases, 
Uie cargoes are turned out in a worse con. 
dition from ships of that deiicription tiian 
from the Company’s regular ships. The 
country traders have had a few large ships 
lately; but the American ton is less than 
ours. 

- Tlie tea tasted by witness at Pekin ap¬ 
peared generally rather dififerent from that 
brought to Canton; it was thought by the 
embassy generally inferior: be lus under- 
stood that teas is grown in one of the 
uorth-western provinces, towards the great 
wall, not to any great extent in any other 
part of the empire; there is a coarse tea 
grown for die use of the population, the 
specimens of which seen by witness were 
of a very inferior character. The popula¬ 
tion of China almost universally use tea. 
The produce of the two provinces witness 
has mentioned is not, probably, circulated 
to every part of the empire, on account of 
the high transit-duties : a very large part - 
of the lower population, are tbmforc sup¬ 
plied from their own neigbbouriiood. Any. 
portion of die population that can afford 
to pay for the best tea wUl pay for il^ 
wherever it comes from. The Chinese 
use tea generally as a drink ; they never 
drink plain water if diey can help it. They 
drink a good deal of wine at their con¬ 
vivial tneedngs, and tea is introduced at 
the end. There is a vessel of tea—water 
slightly tinged with tea—standing in the 
principal apartment of each house, whirii 
is available to all the inmates. The quan¬ 
tity of tea thus used is extremely small, 
'iheir figurative expression for poverty is 
“ weak tea and insipid rice.” The tea-- 
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plant of tho Braztb has been an utter 
failure. 

The embassy from Pekin to Canton did 
not pass through Fokien or Tchekiang. 
In the tea provinces they passed, the cul¬ 
ture of tea was partial • it was ratlier an 
event to come across a tea plantation: 
those provinces are less devoted to the 
growth of tea than Fokien and Tchekiang, 

If the losses sustained by tire by Ameri¬ 
can merchants at Canton have been made 
good.to the lemons sufiering, it was in a 
very few' partial and individual instances, 
and at the expense of the consoo ; witness 
knows of many persons who sustained se¬ 
vere loss without any relief: the benevo¬ 
lence of the Chinese government, he be¬ 
lieves, evaporated, on the occasion, in a 
few pompous sentences. 

The witness has heard some Cliincse say 
that tea is ietter for keeping, if propei ly 
stopped up. The Company pay less for 
old tens than for new, because they are 
die teas rejected as not of contract quality. 

The ginseng imported into Canton is 
exclusively die produce of some districts 
in North America, and introduced by die 
Americans, but held by the Chinese at a 
very low estimation, compared with what 
they procure in Tartary, which is a mo¬ 
nopoly of the emperor. It is a wild plant. 

The witness, in his former evidence re¬ 
specting die time the tea plant took to 
produce, meant to state that tea is a pro¬ 
duct which could not be grown in exact 
accordance to a fluctuating annual de¬ 
mand, like a crop of wheat, and there¬ 
fore, in order to keep up the average 
quality of die produce, it was desirable 
that the demand should be as little fluc¬ 
tuating as |K)Ssiblc. 

The ])ro6t expected on the last consign¬ 
ment of woollens, of the year 18!28-29, 
will arise from the very great fall in the 
invoice cost. There has been no rise of 
price or increased demand in China for 
woollens, rather the reverse. The woollen 
trade began to be a loiing concern to the 
Company in some measure since the Ame¬ 
rican competition. Tlie decrease in the 
export of woollens by the Company from 
260,000 pieces in 180!) and up to 1813 
Olid 1814, to 161,000 in 1315, and 133,000 
in 1837, is explained upon this ground, 
that the Company liefore endured a great 
loss, which they did not feel justified in 
continuing to endure. The Americans 
mode use of the (British) woollens merely 
as a remittance from Liverpool, direct 
from Cliina, as they preferred taking dof- 
lars. From the circumstance of the Amo 
can ports being to the leeward of the 
trade-wind, a ship is as long going direct 
from America as by touching first at Li¬ 


verpool; and tlicy found it conveident, 
being there, to take woollens as a remit¬ 
tance, though they might lose by them to 
a certain extent. Witness has heard tlicy 
have lost on particular articles of wool¬ 
lens; their importation of woollens never 
reached(j|pe;/imrt;6 of the Company’s. Wit¬ 
ness dd^' not believe they have ever made 
twenty or thirty per cent, on articles on 
which the Company had lost (as assumed 
ill a question put before), or tliey would 
have increased their importations. lie in¬ 
fers from their doing so, that those largo 
profits were made only in a very few indi¬ 
vidual instances, and that where they were , 
made it was by evading the port charge > 
Witness has heard of some small quantity 
of Brilish woollens being imported through 
Russia into China, but is not sure of it. 
The demand must be greater in the cold 
provinces for such commodities. Witness 
is not aware of there being those Inavy 
transit duties levied on commodities trans¬ 
ported from Russia overland that are 
levied through the provinces of China, 
which should render their transport to tlic 
uorthern provinces more expensive tliaii by 
Canton: the question is a matter of cal¬ 
culation. The American trade in wool¬ 
lens has interfered with the Company’s 
trade, more or less; but the AntcricuH 
trade in woollens has not increased lately. 

It entailed a fall in the price of our 
woollens. 

llie Company made an attempt, some 
years ago, to introduce cutlery and hard¬ 
ware; but the articles were unsuited to • 
Chinese use. They send about 1,800 tons 
of iron per annum, whieli yields a small 
profit; there is a Chinese duly of about 
.5s. lOd. per cwt. on iron. There is a very 
limited demand for quicksilver: it is partly 
introduced by the officers of the Company’s 
ships. 

In the year 1814, when tlie Company 
made a stand, and gained advantages which 
extended to the country trade, the Bom¬ 
bay merchants applied to tho government 
in England, for redress, for the loss they 
sustained (the Company lost too); tlicir 
application was rejected. 

The Chinese government warn all fo¬ 
reigners to beware of dealing with llie 
outside merchants, as it will not guarantee 
their losses: they would deny all remedy 
against an outeide merchant, stating that 
die foreigner must boar the consequences 
of his own dealings. Tlie governraent 
would not give security to any transactions 
with outside peojile; the hong are security 
for the duties, but not for the debts i)l tlic 
outside dealers, 

fTo be continued.) 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament was prorogued by his 
Majesty in person on the 23d July, and 
dissolved by proclamation on the 24th. 

LAW. 

PaivT Council, Jidy 14, 

The Hon, Mountstuart Elphinslone and 
Henry Dundas Robertson, appellants; 
Heerachvmd and Jetrmd Anoopdmnd {aee- 
eutors of Atnerchund Bidreechutul dec., 
executor of Narroba Govittd Oulia, dec.) 
respondents.—This was an appeal from a 
sentence in the Supreme Court of Bom¬ 
bay, in an action for trover, brought by 
Amerchund Bidrcechund against the East- 
India Company and Messrs. Elphinstone 
and Robertson, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances. During the late Mahratta 
war, Poona, the capital of the Peishwa’s 
dominions, was taken possession of by the 
British forces under Gen. Smith, in No. 
vember 1817, and Mr. Elphinstone was 
appointed commissioner of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa; Mr. El- 
pbinstone, in February 1818, appointed 
Mr. Roliertson provisional collector and 
magistrate of Poona and the adjacent 
country. In July 1818, Mr. Robertson 
took possession of a considerable property, 
consisting of twenty-eight bags of gold 
mohurs and Venetians, found in the house 
of NarrobaGovind Outia, a Brahmin, the 
kasgect, or treasurer of the Peishwa, and 
killedar of the fort of Rtijeghur. This 
money was directed by Mr. Elphinstone 
to remain with Mr. Robertson, on ac¬ 
count of Government, until the commands 
of tlie Governor-general should be receiv¬ 
ed, there being doubts whetiier the mo¬ 
ney was the property of Narroba (who ap¬ 
pears to have been committed to prison),' 
or of the Peishwa, and also whether it 
was to be considered prize to Gen. Smith’s 
division. The proceeds were afterwards 
paid over to the Company, on tbt ground 
that the money was in reality the property 
of the Peishwa, and consequently of' the 
state. The action for tlie- recovery of this 
money, brought by the executor of the de¬ 
ceased Narroba, was resisted on the ground 
before-mentioned, and. also because Nar. 
roba was an alien enemy at tlie time of the 
seizure, because the money was taken Jure 
SdU, and bond^/ide, as booty, and lastly, 
because the government was not amenable 
to the court. 

' The judges of the Supreme Court (Sir 
Edward West and Sir C. Chambers) were 
of opinion, that the plaintilf was entitled to 
a verdict against Mr. Elphinstone and 
Mr. Robertson, but that there was no 
evidence to shew tliat tlib Company had 
adopted the act of their servants, or of 
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any demand upon and refused by the Com¬ 
pany. They were of opinion, that it was 
not proved that tl)e money was the Peish- 
,wa’s; that Narroba was not analien enemy 
at the time of the seizure, and that the 
inhabitants of Poona, where he was do¬ 
miciled, were protected under Mr. £1- 
phiustone’s proclamation of 1817, stipu¬ 
lating that “ all property, real or personal, 
will be secured.” They therefore give 
damages against the two defendants to 
the full amount claimed, 17,45,290 ru. 
pees, including compound interest from 
the time of seizure, with costs, making 
in all 17,61,594 rupees. From this sen¬ 
tence the defendants appealed to this tri¬ 
bunal. 

The argument being concluded, the 
counsel and parties were directed to witli- 
draw. After some time they were again 
called in. 

Lord Tentc7'den, “ We think the proper 
character of the transaction was that of a 
hostile seizure, made,, if not “ fagranle," 
yet “ nondum cessanie beUo," regard being 
had both to the time, the place, and tlie 
person, and consequently that the muni¬ 
cipal court had no jurisdiction to adjudge 
upon the subject; but if any thing was 
done amiss, recourse could only be had to 
the government for redress. 

“ We shall tlierefore recommend it to 
his Majesty to reverse the judgment.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE COLONEL FEF- 

FER, AND THE OFFICERS WHO WERE 

FILLED IK FEGU. 

Our readers will recollect the particulars 
of the obstinate defence by the Burmese 
of the strong position of Setong, at the 
conclusion of the late war. We believe 
the Burmese on no occasion fought more 
desperately, nor were the devotion and 
skill of dur officers, and the gallantry of 
our troops, ever more conspicuous than in 
the successful assault of tiiat place; and 
we have learnt with satisfaction that an 
appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
commanding officer (since deceased), and 
those who were killed on that occasion, 
has lately been completed by a young ar. 
tist* of great merit, and will shortly be 
sent out to Madras to be erected in the 
Fort Church ; tlie Court of Directors hav¬ 
ing, witli its usual liberality, given the in¬ 
structions and supplied the means to effect 
this object. 

The monument is a military figuie, 
larger than life, in the uniform of the 
light infantry of the Madras army, with a 


* Mr. George Clarke, of No. 4, Charles. Street, 
Covent-Garden, where the work may he seen. 
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cloak thrown loosely over the shoulder; 
and the anist has been siiccesbful in taking 
a strong likeness of tlic late Colonel Pep¬ 
per. The following inscription, on a neat 
tablet, is intended to record Uie merits of 
•the deceased, and the ebtimation in which 
they were held by their comrades : 

To 

Lieut. Col. Hercules Henry Pepper, of 
the 34th Light Infantry, 
who died at Fort St. George, 25th July 
1826, aged 42; 

distinguished on various occasions, by a rare 
energy of character, an ardent zeal, and 
a devoted gallantry; 
these qualities 

-he particularly displayed, whilst com¬ 
manding a brigade of the Madras troops 
in Pegu 

during the late Burmese war. 

And to 

Lt. Col. Conroy, 3d Light Infantry; 
Captain Cursham, 1st Eur. liegt. 
Captain Stedinan, 34tli Light Infantry; 
Lieut. Adams, Sd Light Infantry; 
who, animated with the same spirit, and 
emulating the example of their intrepid 
leader, were killed at Setong in Jan. 1826, 
This Monument 

is raised by several of their Friends 
in the Coast Army. 


TUE KING OF DET.Hl. 

On the 3d July Viscount Combcrmerc 
had an audience of the King, at which his 
Lordship presented to his Majesty a paint¬ 
ing from die king of Delhi, representing 
the king of Delhi, his three sons, and a 
grandson, in full costume. His Lord- 
ship also presented a letter from the king 
of Delhi, enclosed in a gold purse. 

KEW JirnSE AT BOMBAV. 

WhilchfUl, June 18, 1830.—The King 
has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
he passed under the Great Seal of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, conferring the honour of knighthood 
upon John Wither Awdry, Esq., one of 
the puisne judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay. 

NEW PBOFESSOft A5 HAILEYBUEY. 

Tile 11ev. Frederick Smith, M.A., Fel¬ 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, is 
appointed Mathematical Professor in the 
East-lndia College at Haileybury, Herts. 

circulation of the BIBLE IK INDIA. 

The last report of tbc British and 
Foreign Bible Society contains the follow¬ 
ing passage: . 

“ Does not the light begin to gleam on 
heathen lands, and may it not be said that 
the sun is fairly ascending above the hori¬ 
zon in India? In the one case it is but as 
the twinkling of a little star in the midst 


of overwhelming darkness; in the other, 
it still wants many hours of high noon¬ 
day ; but is there not enough, in either 
case, on which to rest the eye of gratitude, 
and to awaken in the beholder thanks¬ 
giving to Him who is given to bo head 
•over all things to his ciiurcb, and who in 
the fulness of time will rise in glorious 
splendour, as the sun of righteousness with 
healing in his rays ? 

“ Have we not heard with joy that one 
of the most detestable works of darkness 
has fled before the light in India ? The 
dissemination of the Scriptures has, it is 
notliing more than just to say, surely 
borne its part in exhibiting in its true but' 
borrid colours, the enormities of that 
system under which the widow burned on 
her husband's funeral pile. May the 
widow’s expiring groans never be licard 
again ! May the child never carry the 
lighted torch (doing violence to nature), 
and kindle the unhallowed fire 1 May 
other remaining evils quickly depart! 
Hasten it, O I.ord, in thine own time! 

“ What the sight now beheld, in lands 
newly become Christian ! J^et your com¬ 
mittee call upon you to go back in spirit 
to Tahiti, in the days of Captain Cook : 
visit the abode of Omai—sec there the so¬ 
litary Bible, given liim in all probability 
by your own Granville Sharp, who taught 
him tlie Iflrst principles of writing, and, 
so far as his knowledge of oiir language 
allowed, endeavoured to pour the light of 
divine truth into his Ignorant and untu¬ 
tored mind ;—see that Bible little read,* 
not understood perhaps at all, riot valued. 
Compare the conduct of those islanders, 
described onec ns so innocent and interest- 
ing;—compare the facts of the case with 
tlie representations of Scripture ;—confess 
that the flrst chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans is no libel upon human nature.” 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY PROM THE EAST- 
INDIA COMFANV. 

Tlio following were among tlie nume¬ 
rous presentations at the levee held on 
tlie 21st July : — 

Mr. William AsUdl, M.P. (Chairman), 
Mr. Robert Campbell (Deputy Chair¬ 
man), Mr. John TJiornhill, Mr. N. B, 
EdmonstOne, and Lieut.-Colonel John 
Baillie, M.P., Directors of the East-lndia 
Company, to present an address from Uio 
East-lndia Company. 

AFFAIRS OF EGYPT. 

It is possible that the differences which 
have SO long been said to exist between 
the Sultan and the Pacha of Ej,ypt will be 
soon brought to an issue of some kind. 
Some of the letters from Constantinople 
state, that an extraordinary commissioner 
had beer appointed to proceed to Egypt, 
with f^ll powers to examine the revenue, 
finances, and state of tlie resources of the 
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Padin, and also to cnForcc tlic payment of 
one year’s arrears due to the Sultaiij which 
ho has witlibeld on various pretexts. If 
the commissioner judge it necessary, he is 
to supersese the authority of Mehemcd Ali 
as governor of Egypt, until further orders. 
It was generally expected at Constanti¬ 
nople that an open rupture between the 
sultan and his viceroy will be the conse¬ 
quence of this proceeding; and as it is 
well known that the latter has been, for 
several months past, engaged in fortifying 
every point at which an attack might be 
apprehended, the contest, should one take 
place, will be at ali events a long one, 
attended with ruinous expense to both par¬ 
ties.—Xondon Paper, 


loan VISCOUNT combxrxigre. 

Attlie Oxford commemoration of Foun. 
ders and Benefactors, on tl>e 24th June, 
the honorary degree of doctor of civil 
law was conferred on General the Lord 
Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., &c. &c. 
Dr. Bliss, in presenting Lord Comber- 
mere, said, “ I present for his honorary 
degree of doctor of civil law, a noble, 
man whose courage and activity are known 
throughout the world ; from the Tagus to 
the Ganges, unsullied glory has attended 
his arms. He lias crowned his country 
with glory, and deserves all her highest 
honours.” 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east.) 

Mitt T.. Dm/pi. (in Benanl). Comet H. Ward- 
roper to be Lieut, by purch.; V. Neale prom.; and 
Wm. Wiliner to be Comet by purch.; v. Ward- 
roper (both in June 30). 

2 d Foot (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. It. H. A 
Hunter to be Asskl. Surg., v. Foole dec. (15 June). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Ens. P. G. Beers, from 29th 
F., to be Lieut, by purch., v. Barr prom. (15 June). 

IStt Foot (in Bengal). C. J. Carter to be Ens. v. 
Dunne app. to 18th F. (Ml June). 

20fA Foot (at Bombay). Win. Heron to be Ens. 
by purch. v. Crawley prom. (15 June). 

mh Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. F. 1*. Wilson, 
from .32d F., to be Ens., v. Combe prom, in 2()th 
F. (18 June). 

20t/i Foot (at Mauritius). J. O. Lucas tr be Ens. 
by imrch., v. Boyd prom, in 54th K. (10 June); 
C. tl. .Storey to be Ens. by purch., v. Beeis prom. 
in3dF. (18 June). 

40tt Foot (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. A. West to 
be Assisi Surg, v. Coleman dec. (10 June). 

48tt Foot (at Madras). Lieut. G’. Farwell to be 
Capt. by purch.. v. Andrews app. to 3Uth F.; Ens. 
N. Gosselin to be Lieut, by purch., v. Farwell; 
and Jas. Hall to be Ens. by purch., v. Gosselin (ail 
15 June). 

54tt Foot (at.Miidras). Lieut. F. W, Johnson to 
be Capt. by purcli. v. Fairfield, who retires; Ens. 
U. Boyd, from 29th F. to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Johnson; and S. Reed to be Ens., v. Calder dec. 
(all 15 June. 

55th Foot lat Cape of Good Hope). Ens. Edw. 
- Foy to be Lieut, by purch., v. Rose, who retires; 
and F. J. Dixon to be Ens. by purch., v. Foy ,both 
15 June). 

.57tt Foot (in N. Is Wales'. Lieut. Gen. Sir Wm. 
InMs to be Col., V. Gen. Sir 11. Dalrymple dec. 
(W April;. ' 


82d Foot (on passage to Madras). V. L. Lewes to 
be Ens. by purch., V. Corfield prom. (15 June); 
CapU Jas. Twigg, from h. p. of regt., to be Capt„ 
V. A.Macdonald, who exch. (18 June); Assist.Sui«. 
H. Carliue, from 89th F., to be Assist. Surg. (18 
June). 

75tt Foot (on passage to C. G. Hope''. Assist. 
Surg. F. Goodwin, trma b. pi. 41st F., to be Assist. 
Surg. ilSJune). 

99tt Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. G. M. Dickens, 
from h. p., to be Capt., v. J. M. Mail! ne, who 
exch., rec. dif. (16 June); Lieut. Jas. Munuy to 
be Capt. by purch., v. Dickens, who retires; Ens. 
P. Smyly to be Lieut, by purch., v. Murray: and 
O. G. Canny to he Ens. m purm., v. Smyly (Ml 
18 June). 

Brevet, Capt. E C. Archer, 45th F., to be Major 
In Army (15 June). 


BREVET PUOMOTIOire. 

His Maj-esty has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing officers to take rank by Brevet as under¬ 
mentioned ; the commissions to be dated 22d July 
1830. 

. To be Generals in the Army, —Lieut. Gen. Geo. 
Earl of Dalhousie; Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir G. 
Lowry Cole. 

To be Ueui, Generals in the Army. —^Maj. Gen. 
Sir T. S. Beckwith; Maj. Gen. Robert Earl of 
Camwath; Moj. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe. 

To be Major Generals in the Army, —Colonels A. 
Pilkington, h. p. 2d Ceylon Rest.; John Gardner, 
h. p. 1st F.; J. W. Sleigh, lllh L. Drags.; Hon. 
John Ramsay, h. p. unattached; J. F. Fitzgerald, 
20 th F.: Wm. Stewart, 3d F.; Sir Alex. Leith, 
h. p. 48th F.; Sir John Brown, 13th L. Drags.; 
Willoughby Cotton, 14th F. 

To be CoUmels in the Army. —Lieut. Cols. Sir F- 
H. Doyle, bait. h. p. 54th F.; Wm. Gray, h. p. 
Ist F.; Edw. Parley, 68th F.; Christ. Hamilton, 
97tb F.; John Uanlell, 49th F.; W. W. Blake, 
h, p. ^h L. Drags.; Sir Edw. Miles, 89th F.; Sir 
Jas. Wilson, h. p. 4Bth F.; Wm. Wood, h. p. 41st 
F.; John Gillies, h. p. 40th F.; W. F. B. Loftus, 
h. p. 38th F.; C. A. vigoreux, 45th F.; Sir E. K. 
williams, 41st F.; Henry Sullivan, 8th F .; Rich. 
Armstrong, 28th F.; Alex. Thomson, h. p. 98th 
F.; Milter Clifford, 68th F.; M. Lindesay, yyth 
F.; S. A. Goodman, h. p. iffith F.: Thos. Kenah, 
b. p. 5yth F. 

To be Lieut, Oilonels in the Army. —Majonr John 
Moore, 54th F.; C. Milner, h. 3d F ; William 
Fawcett, h. n. 14th P.; W, II. Taynttin, h. p. Slst 
F.; F. Elwin, h. p. 44th F.; W. H. Lapslie, h. p. 
a«h F.; W. S. Forbes, 89th F.; B. Stone, h.p. 
5>lth F.; J. L. Basden, Silth F.; Jos- Lalng, Ikp. 
Cist P. s J. Bradish, h. p. 2d CeyL Rcgt.; G. S. 
Thwaltes, h. p. 57th P.; S. Bircham, Ceyl, Regt.; 
R. Hilllaid, h. p. 45th F.; N. Bnitton, 11 th L. 
Drara.; John M'Mahon, 2dF.; R. Terry, h.p. 
Slst F.; A. Morris, h. p. 14th F. 

To be Majors in the Army. —Captains R. Hunt, 
67th F.; E. Charleton, Slst F.: B. Ila'fhide, 44th 
F.; R. Mullen. Ist F.; H. Wellman, 57th F ; 
R. J. Denliam, l.Sth F.: C. S. O’Meara, 48th F.; 

R. Moore, ^th F.; Jas. Johnston, 44th F.; W. 

S. Bertrand, Uih F.: R. Jebb, 4()th F.; J. H. 
Barnett, 40th F.; M. M'Gregor, 78th F ; J. Kit- 
son, 44th F.; G. Ingham, CeyL Regt.; T. S. Beg- 
hie, 8 ^ F.; A. F. Barbauld, Mth F.; G. E. Jones, 
89th F. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 27. Matilda, Vaux, from Mauritius and 
Cape; at Torbay.—28. Charles Kerr, Brodie, ftom 
Bombay 4th Feb.; and Cape 19lli. April; off 
Brighton.—28. Herculean, Battersby, from Bengal ■» 
6 th Feb.; at LiverpooL-^U. Minerva, Hay, from 
Singapore 30th Dec,, and Cape 8 th April; at 
Dartmouth.—29. Symmetry, Stevens, from Cey¬ 
lon 20 th Feb.; Mauritius 2 l 8 t March, and Cape 
16th April; at Gravesend—^29. York, MoncriMT, 
from Mauritius 3d May; at Gravesend.—30. Cetp of 
JSdinburgh, McKinnon, from Mauritius 18th Feb., 
and Cape 29th March : at Bristol.—Jute 2 . Rifle¬ 
man, Blensdale, from Mauritius 15th March, and 
Cape 18ih April; at Gravesend.—2. Eamont, 
Wolmestey, from Batavia 2 d Feb.; at Cowes (for 
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Captain Cooke, WilUs, from Bom- 
Cape 23d April, off Plymouth. 
Ttl' , .Sf Sussex, Whit^ead, from 
ChiM 1st March, off Margate,—4. H.C.S. Duke of 
York, Imcke, from China llth Marcli; off Mar- 
H«C.S. Hereftn-dshire, Hq})e, from China 
^J*^wv^*S** * 2?. Mareate.—i. H.C.S. Repulse, 
Grjbble, from Chmalfth March; off Margate.— 
i. Orient, White, from Bengal 13th Feb., and 
^pe 22 a Aptil; at Deal.-4. H.C.S. Marqttis 
n'ellmfttm. Chapman, from Bengal 10th Feb., 
amd Mai^s 3d March 5 off Margate.—!. Clpde, 

. Bombay 10th March; at Cowes.— 

S. H.C.S. Lodp Mefvidn, Cliffi^, from China 4th 
D Deal.—S. Jane, ELsworthy, from N. 

S. Wales 2Sth Jan.; at Gravesend.—5. Fibllia, 
Stephenson, from N. S. Wales and Rio de Janeiro; 

Grwesend.—5. JoAn, Noawcnthy, from Manilla 
loth Feb., and Batavia 2d March 1 at Cowes (tor 
Antwerp).— 7 , Patriot, Guild, from Cape; at Deal. 
^ Paeiflc, Corkhill, from Cape Kith April; at 
Divmwol.—11. Albion, Collin&on, from Cape l-Wh 
April; at Gravesend.—11. Horth Briton, Morrison, 
from Batavia 2.3d Feb.; at Cowes (for Rotterdam). 
—IS. H.C.S. Uythe, Arbuthnot, ftora China Ulh 
March; off Weymouth.—16. Helen, Grimm, from 
Batavia: at Dem.—17. Rueitel, Potter, from Bom* 
24lh Feb., and Cape 2d May; at Liver|iool.— 
18. Waterloo, Addison, from B^gal 3d March, at 
Gravesend.—18. Porcupine, Lang, from Cape llth 
May; off Dover.—19. WiUiam Young, Reynolds, 
from Mauritius 14th April, and Cape 13th May; 
off Hastings. ~19. Juliana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 
1st March; off Portsmouth.—1 !)l Agutlla, Taylor, 
from Cape'dth May; at Bristol.—a». Ellen, Cara- 
per, from Mautitius 3d April, and Cape 6th May ; 
off Portland.—21. Elizabeth, Currie, from Mauri¬ 
tius 9th April; at Gravesend. 


Departures. 

June 25. Margaret, Biddle, for Swan River: 
from Bristol.—2(1. Cleopatra, Sweet, for Swan 
River and V. D. Land ; from Portsmouth — 27 , 
Elphinstone, Aldham, for Bengal; from Ports¬ 
mouth—27. Royal Gewge, Embleton, for V. D. 
Land (with convicts); from Portsmouth.—26. 
Celia, Moiris, for Mauritius; from Deal.—26. 
Ixmdon, Hunter, for Bengal; from Liverpool.— 
29. Resource, Smith, for V. D. Land; from Deal. 
—29. Wolf, Lewis, for South Seas ami N. .S. 
Wales; from Deal.—30. Eliza, Dixon, for N. S. 
Wales; from DeaL— 30. Southworth, Coombs, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts); from Deal.—30. Per¬ 
sian, Plunkett, for V. D. Land (wiUi convicts); 
from Deal.—July 2. Bland, Callan, tor Bengal, 
from Portsmouth.—3. Dorothp, Garnock, for Bom¬ 
bay : from Liverpool—3. Lord HungerfOrd, Farqu- 
harsoii, for Ca^ and Bengal: from Portsmouth. 
—3. Gambia, Ireland, tor Cape; from Deal.—3. 
Countess qf Liverpool, Watson, for Mauritius; 
from Deal.—4. Duke of Kent, Talbert, for Mauri¬ 
tius; from DcaL—5. Royal Admiral, Fothering- 
ham, for H. S. Wales (wifo convicts); from Ports¬ 
mouth.— 6 . Tam O'Shanter, Lindsay, tor Madras 
and Bengal, from Portsmouth.—10. Ahiberton, 
Percival, for Bombay; from Portsmouth.—11. 
Lady Raffles, Tucker, for Bombay; from Ports¬ 
mouth.— U. Curlew, Woolcome, for Cape; from 
]PortsmouUi.—11. Burrell, Metcalf, forN. S. Wales 
(with convicts); frimi Portsmouth.—11. Orynthia, 
Hixon, for Batavia, from Deal.—14. Inteeiity, 
Ord, for Cape and Mauritius; from Deal.—15. 
, Dryttde, Heard, for N. S. Walts, from Deal.—15. 
Lady liouglas, Nooney, for Bombay, from Liver¬ 
pool.—17. Kains, Goodwin, for N. S. Wales (with 
convicts); from Portsmouth.—20. St. George, 
Wdls, for Bengal; from Liverpool,—20. Resource, 
Shuttleworth, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; 
from Deal.—^21. Andromeda, Parkin, for N, S. 
Wales (with convicts): from Deal.—21. jlroli.Drys- 
date, for Bengal: from Greenock.—22. Oanilm", 
Fewson, for M.'uiritius and Bombay; from Deal. 
—22. Marifjand Jane, Winter, for Cape; from 
Deal.— 22. Princess Charlotte, McKean, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool.—24. Rutland, Headley, for Cape; 
from Deal.—25. Jane Jsot, Poe, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales: from Deal.—25. Mulgrave, 
Turner, for Mautitius; from Deal.—25. A. I., 
Keen, for St. Helena; from Deal.—25. li.M.S. 
Talbot, Dickenson, tor Cape; -from Poitsmoutb. 


fAS-SENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Madeline, from Singapore; Colond and Mrs 


Brown; Mrs. and MissCarling: Miss Handes; Mr. 
Robson, one child; llirce servants. 

Per Charles Kerr, Brodic, from Bonilmy; Mrs, 
Broibe; Mrs. Goodiil'; Mrs. Lennit and hve chil¬ 
dren ; Miss Baker; Dr. Scott, from Uie Coast; 
Mrs. Sullivan, and four children ; Mrs. Malkin 
and 6 ve diHdreu ; J. Sullivan, Esq. Madras C..S.; 
J. Vaughan, Esq., Madras ditto; Capt. Cotton, 
Madras Engineers; Mrs. Heddmg, from the Cape; 
Masters Baker, Poore, and Fitzgerald; Misses 
Rorison, Seyer, two Baker, and two Fitzgerald. 

Per Senobia, from Bengal and Madras; Colonel 
Bell: Lieut. Croft; Mr. J. U'Brlen; Mr. Ferrcis. 

Per H.JIf.S. Sybitte, from St. Helena, Sec. ; Lieut. 
Col. Nlcholl, governor of Fernando Po. 

Per Stad Antwerper, from Batavia: Capt. Van- 
derin ; Mr. Bressers; Capt Phillips, of Batavia. 

Ptr North Rriton, from Batavia: Alex. Morgan, 
Esq.; Mrs. Morgan .and child; Mr. McLaine; Mr. 
and Mis. Napier and child; Capt Keyser ; Mr. 
Sperry. 

Per Jane, from N. S. Wales: Dr. Trotraan, R. 
N.; Mr. Thomson; Mr. Geu. Smith ; Mi. Rich; 
Mrs. Tumiey and two children; Mrs. Morton and 
child. 

Per William Mimey, from Bengal: Major Bar¬ 
clay; Lieut, Stroud; ihis. Gray; Capt. Young ; 
Capt Mitthew; Lieut. McGrath; Lieut. Iludsoti*; 
Lieut Hanyngton; Lieut. Barwell; Lieut Evans; 
Lieut. Sullen. 

Per Symmetry, from Ceylon and Mauritius: 
Mrs. MacDermot; Miss Sandy; Dr. MacDennot; 
Dr. Kell; Lieut. Piethorn; Rev. A. Ilumc; Mr. 
Napier; Mr. MacDermot; four childicii: nine 
invalids; three children. 

Per Porcupine, from the Cape of Good Hope : 
Mr. Chas. llonie ; Mr. Aburles ; Lieut. McAlister. 

Per Waterloo, from Bengal: Capt Altane, late 
of the h'alcon ; Capt Artliur; Lieut Nash ; Mrs. 
Nash; Lieut. Hiiyland ; Lieut. Roliinson ; Mrs. 
Arthur; Mr. Saunders (from Palmer and Co.) 

Per Juliana, from Bengal: Mrs. Moore; Mrs. 
Harvey; -Mrs. I'athre; Mrs. Tyler; Miss Eliza 
Tyler; M. Moore, E.sq., civil service; Dr. J. 
Nieoll, 40th N.I.; Capt Rawlings, artillery; Capt. 
J. D. S ers, ditto; Lieut. Chas. Farmer,artillery ; 
Lieut. Massie, artillery; W. 11. Slerndale, Esq.; 
Hugh Cathie, Esq.; two Misses Moore; Masters 
Mii'ire, Hallied, Tyler, Mauzon, and Gurdoiu 
four servants. 

IVr William Young, from the Mauritius: Major 
Hardy ; Mr. .Inhii Manly; Lieut Ersknic; Lieut. 
Singer; W. Vaughan, Esi).: Mr. Sodden. 

Per Ellen, from the Mauritius: Capt. Buckpitt, 
late of the Bee. 

Per Vibilia, from New South Wales: Lieut. 
Bate, H.M. 57 th regt; Mrs. Bale; Mrs.Crosduii 
and son; Messrs. Usbotne, Stuart, Adams, Dawes, 
and Benslem. 

Pei- Oilumbia, from Bengal: Mrs. Bayley; Mrs. 
Arnold; Mrs. Wynne; Capt. Witherspool; Capt. 
Arnold: Lieut Bayley ; Lieut Wynne; Mr. J. 
W. Scott: Mr. Craw; Mr. Giteon; six childieii; 
six servants. 

Per U,C.S. Duke of li<i*A, Herefordshire, Tiuke 
at Sussex, Repulse, Lady Mclultta, and llythe, all 
toom China: none. 

Per H.C.S. Marquis Wellington, from Bengal: 
Mrs. Dick ; Mrs. Luard; Mrs. Weston : Miss 
Barrow; W. F. Dick, Esq., civilscricc; F. Wildci, 
Esq,, ditto; R. Mailan, Esq., ditto ; Lieut. Col. 
Barrow, 5dth N.I., Major W. Blundell, II.M, llth 
L. Dra^ ; Capt. John Luard, H.M. 16th Lancers; 
Capt W, Seldens, 36tli N.I.; Capt. W. Hamilton, 
4th L. C.; Capt R. Taylor, Ist N.I.: J. J. Cha|>- 
nian, Esq., ItA.; Fred. Allhusen, Esq., 111 mhaul; 
Misses Nogg, Dick, Davidson, Weston, Check, 
and Boll; Masiers Luard, Davidson, two Wiston, 
and Drummond ; four servants. 

Per Orient, from Bengal: Mrs. White; Lieut, 
Col, E. Simons, 12th N.I.; Rot. W. D. ('arter. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta ; Mr. J. U. 
Batten, civil service: Lieut. J.A. Crommelin, 
Bengal engineers; Dr. John Lee, assist, surgeon : 
Capt R. Allan, country service; two Misses 
Simons, tliree Misses Faithful, and three Misses 
Anderson; Masters Simons, Cronmielin, and 
Smith; seven native servants.—From St Helena t 
Mrs. Vernon; Mrs. Newton ; Chas. Blake, Esq., 
deputy secretary to the government; two Misses 
Vcniou; Master Bbke. 
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Expected. 

Ver H.C.S, ItHdgevxiter, from China; W. H, 
Plowden, Ksq.i I’miidenl of the Select Commitlee; 
J, H. Astell, Ksq., supracareo; Sir John Claridee, 
Reconler of Penang; Lady Claridge and three 
Children Hon. Mr. Gardner, from Bengal; John 
Anderson, Eeq., late of Penang; Mrs. Anderson 
and family; Mr Griffith, from Madras; Mrs. 
Griffith and three children; Mr. Bishop, from 
Madras: Capt. Browne, Bengal army; Mr. Greene, 
ditto ; Lieut. James; Master Crocket; Mrs. 

Bhawe. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Ver St, Gelirge, for Bengal: Capt. Corbett; 
Capt. Johnston; Lieut. Hay, Bengal army; Lieut. 
Macintosh, ditto; Messrs. Taylor, IJoyd, Minto, 
Williamson, Baxter, Mouteith, and BaOigate. 

Per Ladp Ita,ffleii, for Bombay: Lady Beckwith; 
Mrs. Barnard; Mrs. Burns and her infant son; 
Mrs. Till: Miss Duncan; Miss M’Mahoii; Miss 
Miller; Miss Bush; Miss Rawlins; Miss Stoc- 
queler; General Barnes, H. M. Army; Major 
M'Mahon, ditto; Cant, Grenville, ditto; Captain 
Rose, Indian army; Mr. C. Downie, assist, surg.; 
Lieut. M’Intyre, 2d Europ. Kegt.; Messrs. W. P. 
Curtis and .los. Kstridge, cadets; Mr. Andiew 
Nisbett, Indian navy; Messrs. Stuart and Skinner, 
free merchants. 

Per Tam ffSh/tnier, for Madras and Bengal: 
two Misses Rough; Mr. Sergeant Rough; Capt. 
and Mrs. M'Allister; Mrs. Ricketts; Mr. R. 
Dykes; Mr. R. Lcishman; Mr. Jas. Kidd; Mr. 
Nevin; Mr.Lyall; Mr.Lamb; Mr.Liddell; Mr. 
Robinson. 

Per DttJce tyBedford, for Bengal: Col. and Mrs. 
Pollock and family; Mr. J. V. Stonebonse; Capt. 
Blake; Mr. Dalmamc, cadet; Mr. Sandford; Mr. 
Alexander; Mr. Saunders; Miss Saunders; Capt. 
Ogilvie; Capt. Hughes; Mr. Elliott; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Platt; Mr. Wimboldt; Mr. Roberts; 
Lieut. Penning; Lieut. Sprye; Mr. Verner, cadet. 

Per Lord Hungerford, for Cape and Bengal: 
Mr. and Mrs-Brownrig and family; Mrs. Tucker; 
Miss Martin; Mr. Williams; Miss Money; Miss 
A. Money; Mr. Russell; Capt. Tomlinson; Mr. 
Budd; Mr. Carr; Mr. Bailey; Mr. Sutherland; 
Mr. Lester.—From Calcutta to Cape: Mr. Colin 
Lindsay; Sir John Franks and family; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson. 

Per Ablierton, for Bombay: Capt. and Mrs. Hol¬ 
lingsworth : Lieut, and Mrs. Beeue; Mr. Young; 
Miss Griffiths; Mr. Campbell; Miss Curlewls; 
Lieut. Lowe; Mr. Hay; Mr. Hoberts; Col. and 
Mrs. Lodwich; three Miss l-odwicl;s; Miss Mal¬ 
colm. 

Per Bland, tor Bengal: Mr. Ballard; Mrs. Shc- 
rar; Miss Brown; Capt. Humphreys: Lieut. 
Birch; Mr. Hepbumc; Lieut.Spye; Mr. ChrLstie; 
Mr. Hicks; Mr. Routh; Mr. Blunt; Mr. Ram¬ 
sey; Mr. Laing; Mr, Chively; Mr. Grhidlay; 
Mr. Hawkins. 

Per Besource, for V. D. Land: Mr. Wm. Wal- 
kinshaw; Mr. J. Wallace Murdoch; Mr. Collett; 
Mr. Horatio Cutznn; Mr.Frampton; Mrs. O’Brien 
and four children; Mr. Murray; Mr. Hy. Allen; 
Mr. II. Burcombe; Mr. Hopkins. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IIIKTHS. 

June 1. In Devonshire, the lady of C. A. Kerr, 
Esq., Madras Cavalry, of a son. 

93. Ill York Street, Portman Square, the lady 
of R. T. Goodwin, Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Com¬ 
pany's establishment, Bombay, of a daughter. 
Jtdg 3. At Malshanger House, Hants, the lady of 


Lieut. Col. Henry Smith, 1st Bombay L.C. and of 
Baltibrys, In the county of Wicklow, of a daughter, 
11. At Birdhurst, Croydon, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. James Tod, of a son. 

14. At Hammersmith, the Udyof W. Ainslie, 
Esq. of Calcutta, of a son. 

22. At Chatham, the laily of Capt. A. S. H. 
Aplin, 119th Regt., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Julp 5. At Willesdon church, the Rev. Henry 
Pratt, M.A., chaplain on the Bengal establishment, 
to Sarah Frances Rosalinda, eldest daughter of Mr, 
Hall, solicitor. New Boswell Court. 

— At Perth, John Fender, Esq., Hon. E.I. Com. 
pany's service, to Isabella, second daughter of 
the late Alex. Malcolm, Esq. Perth. 

. 7. At Edinburgh, J. J. Ermine, Esq. of Clalhick, 
formerly in the Civil Service of the Hon. E. I. 
Company at Penang, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Boyd, Esq., writer to the signet. 

it. At Stoke Church, Devonport, Adam, second 
son of Lieut. Gen. John Cuppage, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Col. Haldane. 

— At Stoke, near Plymouth, Lieut. E. Haldane, 
Hon. E, I. Company’s Service, to Catherine Mary, 
only daughter of Major Jones, K.T.S. 

14. At St. Pancras Church, Lieut. Col. W. T. 
Baker, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to 
Susannah, youngest daugliterof Wm. Coxe, Esq. 
of Leicester. 

DEATHS. 

Mareh 1.3. At sea, on board the Onent, on the 
pass.Tge to England, Ens. F. Bennett, 0th Regt. 
Bengal N. 1. 

April 1. At sea, on hoard the Captain CooJc, on 
his way from India to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieut.-CoL Jas. Delamaine, (list regt. Bengal N.I. 

16. At sea, on board tlie Juliana, on the passage 
to Bng'and, B. D. Edmonds, Esq,, Assist. Surg., 
Bengal establishment. 

June 29. At sea, on his passage from London to 
Leith, John Boog, Esq., late of Calcutta, son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Boog, first minister of tlie 
Abbey parish of Paisley. 

90. At Edinburgh, Sir Thomas Ramsay, B.-irt., 
of Balmain, colonel in the service of tlie Hon. 
E. I. Company. 

July 5. At Bath, Thos. Lcchmcre, Esq., many 
years a raemher of council at Bombay. 

— At Liverpool, A. Conwell, Esq., M.D. .Burg, 
on the Hon. E. 1. Company’s establishment, Bom¬ 
bay, aged 37* 

19. In Finsbury Square, John Petty, second son 
of J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

93. At Clapton, Martha, the wife of William 
Tliacker, Esq. of Calcutta, .aged 20 years, after 
giving birth to a daughter. 

25. John Gilder, Esq. late of the Hon. E. I, 
Company’s medical establishment, Bombay. 

26. At Penzance, Mr. Wm. Bell, of the firm of 
Harper and Bell, London. 

Lately, at sea, on board the Zenobia, on the 
passage from Bengal and Madras, Mrs. Cameron. 

— At the Mauritius, Capt. James Ralph, of the 
ship Albion. 

r- On hoard the 11. C. S. Duke of Sums, on the 
passage home, Mr. John Addison, manager of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s printing-office, St. Helena. 



mo.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. m 

The letters P,C, denote pHma euat, or mannfiieturers'pi lees; A. advance (per contJ on the same f 
D. diseaunt (per cent.) on the same.—The baser matind is equal to 821b. 2 oz, Sdrs., and IWI baser 
niaunds equal to IW faetorp matmds. Goods said bp Sa.Hupers O. mds. produce 6 to S per cent, morn 
than when sold bp Ct.Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to iHMIft. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 746J lb. The Peeul w equal to 1331 lb. The Gorge ij 20 jn’cccj. *• 


CALCUTTA, February 25, 1830. 


IU.A. 1 

Anchors .S.Us. cwt. 15 0 (d), 

Bottles .-.10015 0 — 

Coals .B. ind. 0 7 

Copper Sheathing, lG-28 ..F.md. 44 4 — 

--:)(M0 .4b. 44 12 — 

—— Thick sheets.do. 44 4 — 

-Old.do. 43 12 — 

-Bolt. do. 48 0 — 

-Slab.do. 44 0 

-Nails, assort.do. ;#) 0 — 

-Peru Slab.Ct.Ils. do. 48 8 — 

-Russia .Sa.Hs. do. 45 8 — 

Copperas.do. .3 0 — 

Cottons, chintz.SO A. — 

-Muslins, assort. S I>. — 

— Twist, Mule, 14-50 ....Mor. 0 71 — 

- - -80-120.-do. 0 «i— 

Cutlery.......................... P. C. 

Class and Eartlienware.P. C. — 

Hardware.-.P. C. ~ 

Plusiery .10 U. — 


Rs. A. I R8.A. 

SO 0 iron, .Swedish, sn...Sa.RB. F.md. 8 10 

17 0 ;-flat.do. 0 12 

0 14 -English, sn.do. 3 14 

44 8 -flat.do. 2 14 

4.5 0 -Bolt.do. 2 14 

44 8 -Sheet .do. 8 0 

44 0 —- Nails .cwt. 13 0 

• 48 0 — Hoops.F.nul. 5 0 

- I— Kentledge.cwt. 1 4 

.30 0 Lead, Pig ..F.md. C 12 

• 49 0 1 -Stifct .do. 6 8 


- 45 4 iMillinery. 


.1.5 D. 


4 4 .Shot, patent .bag S 14 

25 A. Spelter.Ct.Rs. F. jnd. 8 0 

10 D. .Stationery .P. C. 

0 71 Steel, English..Ct.Rs. F. md. 9 8 

0 7 -Swe<UBh.do. 14 0 

5 A. Tin Plates. Sh.Rs. box 24 0 

10 D,| Woollens, Broad cloth, flne.P. C. 

15 O.l-Flannel .P. C. 


_ .3 0 

— 3 0 

— 64 

— 16 0 

— 5 4 

— 1 8 

— 5 1.5 

— 8 8 

— SO ». 

— 30 

— 81 

— 6 D 

— 10 0 

— 14 4 

— 26 0 

— 6 D. 

— 5 A. 

— 5 A. 


MADRAS, December 16, 1829. 


Iron Hoops.candy .33 42 

-Nails .do. 105 — 122 

Lead, Pig.do. 40 — 4.5 

.. .. • .no. zoo — s€hf Sheet.do. 45 — ^1 

- Nails, assort.do. None. Millinery. Unsaleable. 

Cottons, Chintz. P.C. .Shot, patent. lOA.— ISA. 

— Muslins ami Gingh.inis.P.C. — lOA.^Spelter.candy 40 — 42 

-Lungcloth. 10A.— 1.5A.'Stationery .P.C. — .5A. 

t’utlery. 10A.— 15A. Steel, English.candy .58 — fiO 

t:iHssand Earthenware. 20A.— 1*5A. -Swedish .do. 87 — 94 

Hardware. ... 10 A.— 1.5 A. Tin Plates .box 21 — 23 

Hosiery. Overstocked. 1 Woollens, Broad cloUi, fine.P.t,. — 10 A. 

Iron. Swedish, so.candv 52 — (ill -coarse .P.C. — 10 A. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles . 


15 


18 

Copper, Sheathing ... 


,340 


380 

-Cakes. 

..do. 

280 


287 

-Old. 


280 


285 

- Nails, assort. 

..do. 


None 



Iron, Swedish, sq.candy 52 — fii> 

- English sq.do. 25 — 28 

— Flat and bolt.do. 2.5 — 28 


-coarse .J .o. — joj*. 

Flannel. 20 A.- 25 A. 


BOMBAY, March 6, 1830. 


Anchors . cwt, 22 @ 

Bottles, pint.doz. J — 

Coals.ton 16 — 

t.'opper, Sheathing, 16-24 ... .cwt, 72 — 

- 24-32 .do. 7(1 — 

-Thick sheets.do. 79 “ 

-Slab.do. 70 — 

-Nails .do. 8.5 — 

Cottons, Chintz. . 

-Longclolhs. . 

-Mubins. . 

-Other goods. — 

— Yarn, 20-80 .lb 1 — 

Cutlery. lOA.— 

Glass and Earthenware. ISA. — 

ILardwarc.. 30A.— 

Hosiery... 0 — 


0 Iron, Swedish, bar.St. candy 82 @ 

0 I -English, do.do. 40 — 

0 - Hoops......cwt. 9i — 

0 '-Nails .do. 22 — 

0 - Plates.do. 10 — 

0 - Rodforlwlts.St. candy 38 — 

0 !- do. for nails .do. 55 — 

- IMillinery... lOD. 

- .Shot, patent.cwt. 10 — 

- Spelter...do. .) — 

11 .Shitionery .. 

0 Steel, Swedish .-tub 20 — 

25 A. iTin Plates .box 26 — 

0 .Woollens, Broadcloth, fine. SaH.— 

0-coarse . 10 U-— 

— Flannel ... 20 A.— 


CANTON, February 15, 1 830. 

Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28yds.piece 4 @ 5 iSkialts.-.-.-.■ 

— lamgcloths, 40 yds.do. 8 — 7 Steel, Swedish, ni kite 

-Muslins, .34 to yils.do. Si — -3 Woollens, Broad cloth . 

— Cambrics, 12 yds.do. li IJ -tlamleU .. 

-Bandannoes .....do. li — 2 —— i’• 

-Varn.pecul 40 — 65 ~ Long Ells Dutch . 

Iron, Biir.do. 3 — 0 Tin .... - - ■ 

-Rod.do. 4-0 Tin Plate . 

Lead.do. 5 — 0 


Drs. Drs. 

..pecul 12 @ 28 

.cwt. 71—8 

.yd. 2 — 0 

..pee. 28 — 0 

.do, 28 — 0 

.do. 8 — 9 

.pecul 18 — 19 

.box 11 — 12 
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Prices oj European Goods in tlie East, 
SINGAPORE, January 30, 1830. 





































LONDON PRICE CURRENT, July 87, 1830. 


SASX>1KU1A AMD CHIKA FnODVCK. 

£. a. d. £. a. 

».CWt. 0 S 0 @ 0 10 

h Java. 1 10 0 — 1 U 

^herlbon. 1 11 o — 1 16 

iumatra and Ceylon •• 1 6 0 — 1 11 


Barina.cwt. 

CoS^ Java ... 

— Cherlbon. 

— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

BourlKin . 

61oclia 

CottoDj Surat.Ib 

Madras. 

Bengal ... 

-Bourbon . 

Drugs 6i for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Bpatica.cwt. 

Annlseeds, Star. 

Borax, Refined. 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphlre . 

Cardamom^, Malabar* -lb 

— CeyloR ... 

Cassia Buds . >cwt. 

—— Lignea • - .. 

Castor Oil .lb 

China Boot.cwt. 

Cubebs. 

Dragon's Blood. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump -. 

—Arabic . 

—1— Assafoetida . 

B^Jamin, 2 Sorts- • 

—Animi . 

Gambogium.. 

Kino. 

Lac Lake.fl> 

Dye. 

—• Shell .cwt. 

-Stick. 

Musk, China .os. 

Nux Vomica.cwt. 

Oil, Cassia .oz. 

— Cinnamon. 

— Cocoa-nut.cwt. 

— Cloves,.lb 

-Mace .. 

—.— Nutmegs . 

Opium . 

llnuterb. 

Sal Ammoniac • • • • • -cwt. 

Senna .lb 

Turmeric, Java cwt. 

— Bengal. 

-China... 

Calls, it) Sorts. 

-, Blue.. 

l-Iidcs, Buflklo .lb 

■■ — Ox and Cow. 

Indigo, Blue. 

— Fine Violet. 

- Mid. to good Vioiet - • 

— Violet aiulCopper .... 

— Copper. 

— Consuming sorts .... 
i—— Oudc good to fine ... - 

-Do. ord. and bad- 

-Madras fine. 

— Madras ordlnaiy .... 

— Do. low ami bad. 

— Manilla, bad and low - • 


3 0 0 
0 0 41 
0 0 4 
0 0 4i ' 

0 0 n 

10 0 0 . 
6 0 0 

2 15 0 ' 

3 0 0 

4 18 0 
0 3 6 
0 18 
3 16 0 
3 0 0 
0 0 4 

none 

2 15 0 

3 0 0 
2 10 0 
18 0 
10 0 

16 0 0 
3 0 0 
12 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
9 0 0 
0 10 
0 3 3 
8 10 0 
3 0 0 

1 6 U 
0 8 0 
0 U 4i 
0 17 0 
17 0 

0 0 (> .- 

0 13 
none 
0 2 0- 
3 10 0 
0 0 9 
0 12 0 
0 9 0 
0 18 0 

2 10 0 
3 6 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 6i 


— 30 

— 36 

— 60 


Mother-o'-Pearl ^ 

d. Shells, China/*™^* 4 10 0 @ 

0 Nankeens.piece — 

0 ^ttans. 0 1 0 — 

0 Rice, Bengal White...-cwt. 0 12 6 — 

0 — Patna. 0 14 « — 

—Java. 0 7 0 — 

0 Safflower. 7 o 0 — 

0 Sago .. 0 12 0 — 

SI —- Pearl. 0 12 0 — 

Si faltpe^e. 1 13 0 — 

9J Silk, Bengal Skein.Ib — 

— Novi . ■ 

0 -Ditto White. . 

China... ...*...i.**. mm* * 

0 — Bengal and Privilege.. — 

0 Organzine. __ 

0 Spices, Cinnamon. 0 4 6 — 

• -Cloves . 0 0 10 — 

. —Mu'*..so 40 — 

0 — Nutmegs . 0 2 10 — 

0 — Ginger .cwt. ISO 

a — Pepper, Black.lb u 0 3 — 

.-White.... 0 0 6 - 

0 Sugar, Bengal ..... ..cwt. 13 0 — 

0 — Siam and China. 1 3 0 — 

0 — Mauritius. —... 

0 —. Manilla and Java.. 110 — 

0 Tea, Bohea.Ib 0 1 91 — 

0 — Congou.: 0 2 2 — 

0 — Souchong. none 

0 — Campol. 0 2 IJ — 

0 — Twankay. 0 2 3 ~ 

0 — Pekoe. none 

0 — HysonSkltt. 0 2 3 — 

0 -Hyson. 041 — 

4 — Young Hyson ........ none 

0 —— Guniwjwder. none 

0 Tin, Banca.cwt. 3 0 0 — 

0 Tortoiseshell.Ifc 0 13 0 — 

0 Vermillion.ft 0 3 0 — 

6 Wax.cwt. 6 0 0 — 

.. Wood, Sanders Bed-., .ton 13 0 o — 

0 -Ebony . 3 10 0 — 

0 —. Sapan. 2 0 U — 

AOSIKALASIAM PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood.foot 0 3 0 — 

G Oil, Ffh.tun 27 0 0 — 

Whalefins.ton 120 0 0 

6 Wool, N. S. Wales, vi.. 

0 Best. .ft 0 2 0 — 

0 Inferior....... 0 0 8i — 

0 -V. D. Land, via. 

0 Best.. 0 0 10 — 

n Inferior. u 0 31 — 

SOU'TH AFBICAN rBOUUt’IC. 

Aloes. cwt. 0 17 0 — 

Ostrich Fe.'ilheis, und... .ft I 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic.cwt. .0 16 0 — 

Hides, Dry .ft 0 0 4| — 

-Saltod . 0 0 4J — 

Oil, Palm.cwt. 25 0 0 — 

-Fish.lull 29 0 0 

Raisius .cwt. 40 0 0 

Wax . 6 0 0 — 

Wine, Madeira..pipe 10 0 0 — 

- Bed . 13 0 0 — 

Wood, 'Teak.load*? 0 0 — 


dL. a. d. 

6 0 0 

0 IT*0 
0 16 0 
0 17 0 

0 9 6 
12 10 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 18 0 


0 10 6 
0 19 
0 6 6 
0 4 0 

0 0 4 
0 0 10 
1 14 0 
1 10 0 

1 'V ~O 

(I 1 11 
0 3 7 

0 T”6.1 

0 3 4 

0 3 9 
0 6 31 


3 2 0 
2 10 0 
0 3 6 
700 
14 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 


0 5 0 
31 0 0 


0 6 0 
0 1 10 

0 1 4( 
0 0 9' 


0 17 0 

5 111 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 7 
0 0 
2«i 0 0 


5 10 0 
22 0 0 
20 0 O 
8 0 0 


PlllCES OF SHARES, July 27, 1830. 


Books Stiut 
for Dividends. 



Woi.FE, Brolliers, 23, Change Alley^ 


AJat.Jourii, N.S. Vou2, No. K. 


(2 K) 







































































































































LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 






































































THE LONDON MARKETS, 


2i9 


There is noUting worthy in the markets, in re¬ 
spect to Cotton, Sugar, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Rice, or Saltpetre, 

The East-India Company's quarterly 
sale of Ind^, which commenced on the 13th 
inst., terminated this day: 7,4C6 chests were de¬ 
clared, but previous to the sale 413 chests were 
withdrawn, leaving 7,054 chests, vis. 5,855 Bengal, 
477 Madras, 71d Oude, and 6 Java.—The Bengal 
consisted chiefly of fine, good, and mid. qualities, 
'suitable for exportation, with but a smoli propor¬ 
tion of ord.; yet there was a large proportion of 
the mid. and ord. sorts, more or less mixed and 
broken. The Madras was chiefly ord. and mixed. 
The Oude mostly mid. and good, but much brokai 
and more or less mixed, and manufactured upon 
the Bengal plan; there was none of the usual ord. 
Oude, the manufacture of whiidi is stud to be 
abandoned. 

The s^e opened with the Company’s Indigo, 
vis. 1,184 chests of Bengal, which were taxed from 
3s.Cd. to Cs. Cd. per Ib., and sold from 3s. 8d. to 8s. 
per lb. The fine qualities Imve gone from last sale 
^Iccs to 6d. per lb. lower, there appearing no 


orders for the very best sorts, hut all other quali¬ 
ties, for which the demand was extensive, went 
from last sale prices to (id. per Ib. higher, until the 
last three days, when there was less uniformity in 
the prices, possibly from the goods having been 
examined in a hurry, some losts seUing 6d. per lb. 
above, and others 6d. per lb. below last sale. 

Upon the whole the sale has gone off with c<m- 
sidemtde animation, and -the proprietors have 
given fair support; but as most of the bought-in 
lots were afterwards disposed of, the actual quan¬ 
tity crought in is too Rifling to notice. The fol¬ 
lowing is a statement of cheats at each price, via. 

201 chests from • • * > 7s. a 8s. per lb. 


1.372 

ditto 

.... Cs. a 7s. ditto. 

1.897 

ditto 

• ••. 58. (t6s. ditto. 

1.731 

ditto •••• 

.... 4s. a5s. ditto. 

1,388 

ditto •. • ■ 

.... 3s. a4s. ditto. 

429 

ditto ••• • 

. ••. 2s. a 3s. ditto. 


38 chests under. ■ ■ ■ Ss. ditto. 

28 bags Warehouse Sweeping, Is. per lb. 

The prospects in the country are generally im¬ 
proving. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 26 June to 25 July 1830. 


June 

Bank 

Stock. 

SPr.Ct. 

Red. 

9 Pr.Ct. 

Consols. 

3 J Pr.Ct. 

Consob. 

3iPr.Ct. 

'Red, 

N.31Pr.C. 

Amu. 

Long 

Animiues. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Kxch. 

Bills. 

26 


91i91g 



99 994 

— 

19,V 19} 


_f 

78 79p 

28 

ou 

216 

92 92} 

PSMi 

— 

99499} 

— 

19} 19^3, 

— 

80 8Ip 

78 79p 


216 6i 

92 92| 



99}99} 

— 

19} IDjI: 

— 

80 82p 

78 80p 


21.536] 

92 92| 

— 



— 

19} 19f{i 

— 

82p 

78 80p 

2 

216| 

92}92g 

— 



—* 

19fn 


82 63p 

79 80p 

3 

2161 

92J92} 




— 

19^, 19| 

— 

84 85p 

79 81p 

5 

216 63 

92|93J 


— 


— 

19t3 194 

— 

86p 

81 sop 

6 

216} 

92}93} mm 


1 ggE 

1002101 

19/1, 194 

— 

85p 

80 81 p 


217} 

92}9.3}92}92} 

_ 


101 104 

194 19| 

240} 1 

85 86 

80 81 p 


218 



1 

104104 

19| I9f, 

240} 

86 87p 

80 8 !p 

9 

217}8} 

93} 

\mm 

■tiBla 

1 


I9| 19^, 


86 ‘p 

81 82p 

Ea 

e..-. 

9.3 

|92}92f 


SS 

101 1011 

19| 19,7, 

— 

— 


12 

218 8 } 

93 9.3} 

92492} 

— 

100 |M 

1041014 

19}19A 

242 3} 

— 

81 82p 

13 

217}8} 

93 93} 

92J922 


10040 } 

101 101 } 

19i^ 14 

— 

— 

81 82p 

14 

— 

93 93| 

92492} 

loog 


101 1014 

197,19/}, 


86 8 Sp 

81 82p 

15 


aw— 

1 ' 


— 


•— 

— 



16 

219} 


_ 

10010} 10] }10Ul9^a 19} 

— 

Bi 


17 

220 

93}93g 92-*-92^ 


■ ttJM 

1014101 } 194 191245 6 

87 88 p 

81 82p 

19 

220 } 

93i-93| mm 


100 } 0 } 1014101 } 

19/}, 192,246} 7 

88 p 

81 82p 

20 

220 

93 mmm 


10020},10141011 19^. 19} 

246 6 } 

87 88p81 83p 

21 

220J0} 

93 9.34921921 


100}04'l0I}101f'l94 19| 

— 

88 89p|82 83p 

22 

220 |l 


I00}0},10l4l014,]9,g 19} 

246 

89 90p 

82 84p 

2.3 

220 }U 

934931 921923 joi 1} 

100}0}ll01}101}'l94 

— 

90 92 

83 84p 

24 

221 } 

93293} 92192} 
1 


100 } 0 | 

loijiojys^ 19} 245 6 

9'2 93p 

83 84p 


BouGUTOlf and GumsTro, Slack Brokers, 2, CortihiU. 











































































INDEX TO VOL. II 


PART I.«ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Abgavt his letter to Christ, 218. 

Abj^sstnia, return of Nathaniel Fence 
iron), 24. 

Africa, travels in the South of,' 169—new 
prophet in, 250. 

Agathangelus, a Greek author, 214. 

Ague, effect of blood.lctting in, 246. 

Akhalzikk, manuscripts obtained at, 80. 

Amali, derivation of the title, 15. 

Amapondas, customs of, 170. 

Antiquity, coincidences observable among 
the nations of, 177. 

Ape, Hindu, singular account of, 248. 

Apologue from the Bustan, 68. 

Arabia, unicorus in, 250. 

Arabian Gulf, junction of, with the Medi- 
terrauean, 227. 

Arabic Press, dissertation on, 265. 

Arcadia, andent cities of, 2B, 30. 

Ardebil, manuscripts obtained at, 78. 

Armenia, history of, 214. 

Army, Indian, observatious on, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212. 

Arsaccs, reign of, 217. 

Artists in Tibet, 226. 

Ada, despotism in, 4—superiority of the 
European race over the natives of, 8— 
unicorns in, 94, 250. 

Asiatic Caqftive, baptism of, 146. 

Assam, history of, 297. 

Athens, ancient revenue of, 14—assault 
upon the Turkish garrison at, 22. 

AvdaU (Mr.), his translation of latlier 
Chamich’s History of Armenia, 214. 

Baalbec, ruins of, 26. 

JJnbbage (Mr.) on the decline of science in 
England, 120. 

Pagmtian Kings of Armenia, 220. 

Sain (Mr.), travels of, in Cafferland, 
169. 

Sapiism of an Asiatic captive, 146. 

Baths, hot, of the ancients, 186. 

Sedooh, explication of the charm, 166. 

Belanger (M.), oriental collection of, 91. 

Belfmr (Dr.) on tlie Ambic press, 265. 

Bengal, cultivation of indigo in, 89— 


gang-robberies in, 153—civil offices 
in, 255. 

Bloodletting, effects of, in ague, 246: 

Bohras, a religious sect in Rajpootana, 
236. 

Bombay, its trade with China, 106—ex¬ 
pense of the civil offices under the pre¬ 
sidency of, 255. 

Brahm, meaning of the name, 47. 

Briggs (Col.) on the land-tax in India, 
38. 

Bruce (Mr.) on the revenue systems of 
India, 257. 

Buddha sacred footst^ of, 84—title 
known to the Druids, 232. 

Bungo Boot, humble solicitation of the 
editor of, 249. 

Burial, various modes of, iii Tibet, 224, 

Burman medal, 64,. 119. 

Bustan, apologue from, 68. 

Cabalistic Jews, 277. 

Cafferland, travels in, 169. 

CmUU (M.), medal to, 93. 

Cairo, curious incident at, 24. 

Calcutta, emoluments of the law officers 
at, 174. 

Camel, proverbs respecting the, 177. 

Cape (f Good Hope, revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of, 127—travels on tlic frontier of, 
169. 

Cass ChUty, frauds of, 150. 

Caverns the first Iiabitatipns, 58. 

Ceylon, revenue and expenditure of, 127, 

211 . 

Ch(dn, golden, insignia of, 181. 

Chamich (Father), his history of Armenia, • 
214. 

Cherubim and Teraphim, 180. 

Chassuiim, a Jewish sect, 276, 280. 

China, population of, 82—Indian trade 
with, 105—land-tax in, 142—export of 
tea from, 176—mountaineers of, 233— 
account of ancient, 291—notices on, 
328 . 

Chinese, poetry of, 32—their account of the 
manners of tiie Tibetans, 222. 

Cholera, remarks on, 85, 88, 246. 
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Chorenensis (Moses), an Armenian his¬ 
torian, 215. 

Christians in Japan, 199, 200mancicnt 
Armenian, 218. 

Cities, greats on the poetry of, 108—pri¬ 
mitive, 116—ancient entrances to, 182. 

GoU Department in India, total expense 
of, 255—Europeans and natives em¬ 
ployed in, 256. 

Coimbaioor, extortions practised by a na¬ 
tive at, 150. 

Coincidences observable among ancient na¬ 
tions, 177. 

Coins, Persic, in Russia, 287. 

College at Hailcybury, 253. 

Colonies, eastern, revenue of, 127. 

Commerce, maritime, of British India, 97. 

Conjectures, philological, 15, 229. 

ConslatUinople, account of, 23. 

Cottage, Greek, inscription in, 29. 

Colton, cultivation of, in India, 90 —in 
New South Wales, 168. 

Cuddapah, notes on, 328. 

Cu/ic inscription at Dhalac cl Kibecr, 327. 

Ddibu, an idol in Japan, 198. 

Davis (Mr.), remarks on his translation 
of Chinese poetry, 32—royal medal to, 
245. 

Decoity, crime of, in Bengal, 153. 

Despotisms, Asiatic and European, 4. 

Dickson (Mr.), observations by, on cholera, 
85. 

Druids, iodhan moran of, 181—deriva¬ 
tion of their name, 229—^guds of, 230 
—vestige of Asatic remains among, 
231. 

Dynasties of Southern India, 207. 

East-India Company, hostility against, 188. 

East-India Question, exaininadon of the 
various publications on, 1, 38, 149, 
190, 221—London and Westminster 
meeting for discussing, 187—speech of 
Mr. Eneas MacDonnell on the subject, 
183.-.-report of the Select Committee 
on, 314. 

Edifices of the Tibetans, 225. 

Egypt, travels of Mr, Fuller in, 23— 
wretched appearance of the country, 24 
—honours conferred upon the Pacha of, 
83, 234. 

Eleia, ancient ruins in, 28. 

Elephant, proverbs respecting the, 177. 

England, state of science and of learned 
societies in, 120. 

Europe, despotisms of, 4. 

Europeans, their superiority over the na¬ 
tives of Asia, 4. 

ExconimunkalioafJewhb sentence of, 274. 
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Farquhar (Col.), claim of, to the esta¬ 
blishment of Singapore, 140. 

Females, Turkish, 93—Tibetan, 224. 

Food of the Tibetans, 222. 

Footstep, sacred, of Buddha, 84. 

Forbes (Mr.), notice of his translation of 
Hatim Ta'i, 66—^remarks of Guldiin 
on the work, 67 —his reply to Guicbin, 
147. 

Fore^ Languages, use of, 125. 

Fountains, veneration of the ancients for, 
183—marvellous, of the Persians, 185. 

French, untranslated, 303. 

Ftdler (John), travels of, in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Greece, 21. 

Funerals of llie Tibetans, 224. 

Gang-robbers in Bengal, 153. 

Gates of ancient cities, 182. 

Genghiz Kkan and the unicorn, 94. 

Globe, Arabian, 236. 

God, Hindu belief in the unity of, 47. 

Gods, seat of the, 56—Japanese, 198— 
of the Druids, 230. 

Graqtes in New South Wales, 168. 

Great cities, on tlie poetry of, 108. 

Greece, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 21—^ 
warfare in, 22 — travels of Col. Leake 
in, 27. 

Gulchin, remarks by, on the new translation 
of Hatim Tai, 67, 127—Mr. Forbes in 
reply to, 147. 

Dabitatims, primitive, of mankind, 56, 

111 . 

Haileybury College, examination at, 253. 

Dardie (Dr.) on malaria, 86. 

Ilcuiin Tai, remarks on Mr. Forbes’ trans¬ 
lation of, 66, 127, 147. 

Hills, holy, 58. 

Hindus, character and' condition of thc^ 
3, 160—ancient land-tax of, 39, 44— 
religion of, 47, 161—press of, 248. 

Horses in New Soutii Wales, 169. 

Huts, 6rst introduction of. 111. 

Hydral>ad, relics found near, 83. 

Idol of immense size, in Japan, 198. 

Idolatry, origin of, 281. 

India, examination of Mr. Rickards’ work 
on, 1, 149, 190, 221—character and 
condition of the natives of, 3, 160— 
Col. Briggs on the land-tax in, SB- 
ancient revenue system of, 42—native 
religion of, 47, 161—army in, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212—Sir Thomas Monro’s 
(or ryotwar) revenue system in, 73— 
cultivation of indigo in, 89—reward 
ofiered by the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of, 90—maritime com¬ 
merce of, 95—ship-building in, 101— 
Asiatic trade of, 104—trade between. 
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and China, 105—frauds and extortions 
by tiic natives of, 150—^gang-robberies 
in, 154—«inoluniCDt of the officers in 
the King’s courts in, 174—speech of 
Mr, Eneas Mac Donnell on the suliject 
of trade to, 187—dynasties of the South 
of, 207—European cominunication with, 
227—expenses of the civil oflBces in, 255 
—examination of Mr. Bruce’s pamphlet 
on the revenue system of, 257. 

India, Central, natural history, of, 331. 

—, Southern, condition of, 316, 

Indigo, East-India, cultivation of, 89. 

Inscriptions, Greek, 29—Indian, 92. 

Inleritreiers to King’s corps in India, 64. 

lodkan Moran of tlie Druids, 181. 

Ionian Islands, prosperity of, 21,. 

Japan, travels of Don Kodrigo de Ve¬ 
lasco in, 193—account of the principal 
cities of, 194, 197—customs of, 199, 
300—Christians in, 199—^liberation of 
Mr. Siebold by the government of, 200. 

Jaldmid, or Indian spikenard, 84. 

Jeddo, in Japan, account of, 194. 

Jerash, ruins of, 26. 

Jews in Poland, 273. 

Jimes (SirWm.), letters of, 84, 85—Kfc 
of, 128. 

Judicature, Supreme Court of, at Cal¬ 
cutta, 174. 

Jupiter, derivation of the title, 17. 

Klaproth (M.), his attack upon Dr. Mor¬ 
rison repelled, 201. 

Klenker (J. F.) on the Phelvi dialect, 263. 

Korcun, an Annenian author, 215. 

Koros (M. Csoino De), 85, 167. 

Ladak, Mr. Gerard’s excurssion to, 329. 

Laing (Major), medal to the widow of, 93. 

Laml, ancient proprietory of, in India, 40. 

Land-Tax in India, 1, 38, 149, 258—in 
China, 142. 

languages, foreign, use of, 125. 

Leake (Col.), travels of, in the ]Vlore», 27. 

Lee (Prof.), royal medal to, 244. 

Lilerartf Intelligence, 173, 252, 336. 

Lithotomy, native operation of, 245. 

London and IFestminster meeting on East- 
India allairs, 187. 

Maaktehaut e Lara Shekohy, a dictionary 
of pharmacy, 83. 

Mac Lonnell (Mr. Eneas), on the East- 
India question, 187. 

Mackenzie CoUcction, 207. 

Madras, defalc.'ition in the registry at, 46 
—changes in Hie army at, 69, 164— 
expense of the Civil olliccs at, 255. 

Mahamalaipoor, sculptures at, 92. 
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Mahdy, or prophet, in Africa, 250. 

Malaria in the valley of Oudeypoor, 86. 

Mankind, primitive sanctuaries and habi¬ 
tations of, 56, 111. 

Manuscripts obtained by the Russians at 
Akhalzikh and Ardebil, 78. 

Maritime Commerce of British India, 97. 

Marriages amongst the Tibetans, 222. 

Martin (M. Saint), on Armenian history, 
218. 

Mauritius, revenue and expenditure of, 
127. 

Meaco, a large city iu Japan, 197.- 

Mecca, unicorns at, 250. 

Medal, Barman, 64, 119. 

Medicines of the Tibetans, 225. 

Mediterranean, junction of, witlt tlic Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, 227. 

Messiahs, feds/e, 279. 

MRU (Mr.), his ignorance of the Hindu 
religion, 47. 

Moiifussit, special commission in, 1.59,221. 

Morea, travels of Col. Leake in, 27. 

Morrison (Dr.), answer to M. Klaproth’s 
attack upon, 201. 

Mountains, holy, 56. 

Mourdaineers, Chinese, 233. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), base assertion against, 
192—bis minute on Soudiern India, 
316. 

Nations of Antiquity, coincidences observa¬ 
ble among, 177. 

Neumann (Professor), 214. 

New South Wales, state of agriculture and 
horticulture in, 168. 

New Guinea, natives of, 327, 

Niemcewicz, a Polish writer, 273. 

Noah, family of, 228. 

Numismatics, Oriental, 287. 

Olive-trees in New South Wales, 168. 

Oriental Translalion Fund, third report of, 
240—premiums ofiered by, 244. 

Oudeypoor, malaria in the valley of, 86. 

Palmyra, ruins at, 27. 

Parliamentary Papers, abstract of 
Eastern colonies of the Crown, 127, 211 
—Supreme Court of Judicature, Cal. 
cutta, 174—tea, 176—civil offices in 
the three presidencies, 255. 

Pcurcc (Nathaniel), history of, 24. 

Pc/tlvi dialect, 143, 263. 

Philological Conjectures, 15, 229. 

FJirabaat, or sacred footstep of the Sia¬ 
mese Buddlia, 84. 

Poetry : — The Mababuleshwar Hills, 
206—Songs of the Ancient Time, 285 
—Tlie Farewell, 296. 
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Poetry, Chinese, remarks on Mr. Davis's 
translation of, 32—of great cities, 108. 

Poland, state of the Jews in, 273. 

Police Officers in Inila, 161. 

Politeness, rules of, in Tibet, 222, 

Press, Hindu, remarks on, 248—humble 
solicitation of one of the editors of, 
249—Arabic, its establishment and pre¬ 
sent state, 265. 

Price (Major), medal to, 245. 

Prophet, new, of Africa, 250. 

Proverbs of ancient nations, 177. 

Publications, new, and works in tlie Press. 
96, 252. 

llakigh (Mr.) on cholera. 246. 

Religion, Hindu, 47, 161. 

Reubenian Rings of Armenia, 220. 

Revenue, ancient, of Athens, 14—system 
of, in India, 42, 2.57—ryotwar system 
of, in SouUi India, 73. 

Revikw of Books :—Rickards's India, or 
Facts submitted to illustrate the cha¬ 
racter and Condition of the Native In¬ 
habitants, 1, 149, 190, 221—Fuller’s 
Narrative of a Tour through some parts 
of tlie Turkish Empire, 21—Leake’s 
Travels in theMorea,27—Briggs on the 
I^nd-Tax in India, 38—Forbes's trans- 
lation of the Adventures of Hatim Tai, 
66—Remarks on the Free Trade to 
China, 94—Grindlay’s Scenery, Cos¬ 
tumes, and Architecture, chiefly on the 
Western side of India, 95—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopxdia, 95, 251, S35— 
Family Library, 95,251,336—Babbage 
on the Decline of lienee in England, 
120—lloscoe’s Riographiedf Account 
of Eminent British Lawyers, 128— 
llobertson’s translation of the Episode 
of Roostum and Soohrab, 165—the 
Picture of India, 172—Minutes of 
Evidence on East-India Afi’airs, ib. — 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, by Southey, 
ib. —Constable's Miscellany, 173, 336— 
Bernay's Compendious German Gram¬ 
mar, j6.—Speech of Eneas MacDonnclI, 
Esq. on tlie East-India Question, IB7 
—Avdall’s History of Armenia, 214— 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Classics, 251—Bicheno’s 
Ireland and its Economy, i5—Levi and 
Sarah, a Polish tale, 273—Bruce’s In¬ 
quiry on the Revenue System of India, 
257—Searle on cholera, 335—History 
of Assam, by an Assamese, 297. 

Rickards (Mr.), examination of his work 
on India, 1, 149, 190, 221. 

Ricketts (Mr. G.), defalcation of, 46. 

Ring, Hindu, found in Scotland, 167. 

Rivers, veneration of the ancients for, 183. 

RMcrs in Bengal, 153. 

Rocks, holy, 58. 
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Roostum and Soohrah, new translation of 
the episode of, 165. 

Roscoe (Mr.), notice of bis life of Sir 
William Jones, 128. 

Russia, literary acquisitions of, 78—Per- 
* sic coins in, 287. 

Ryots, 42, 73, 158, 

Ryotwar Revenue System of South India, 
73, 259. 

Sacerdotal Pectoral, antiquity of, 181. 

Sah (Mr.), 24. 

Sanctuaries, primitive, of mankind, 56, 

1 11 • 

Scenites, or nomadic tribes, 61, 111. 

Science, state of, in England, 120. 

Serou, or unicorn, of Tibet, 94. 

Sheep in New South Wales, 169. 

Ship-building, English and Anglo-Indian, 

100 , 102 . 

Shylock, origin of, 55. 

Siamese Buddha, 84. 

Siebold (M.), liberation of, 200. 

Singapore, first establishment of,. 140. 

Sisters, die Grecian, 285. 

Societies, proceedings of:—Royal Asiatic 
Society, 83, 167,327—its yearly report, 
234—Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 8,'i, 
329—Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta, 15, 245—Geographical So¬ 
ciety of Paris, 93—Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 89— 
Asiatic Society of Paris, 91—Royal 
Society, 122—Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of New South Wales, 
168—Oriental Translation Fund, 240. 
—Literary Society of Madras, 331.— 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
of Western India, 332.—Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, 3,34. 

Societies, learned, state of, 120. 

^rUemard, Indian, 84. 

Slatihoiw (IjO&y Hester), 26. 

Steam Comniunicalion, with India, 227. 

Sugar in New South Wales, 168. 

Swine, horror of Maliomcdans for, 209. 

Takosama, tomb of, 198, 

Talmudists, doctrines of, 277, 279, 

Tax, ancient Hindu, on land, .38—see 
also Land-tax. 

Tea, export of, from Canton, 176. 

Tents, first introduction of, 61, III. 

Teraphim and Cherubim, 180. 

Thoms (Mr.), his answer to M. Klaproth’s 
attack upon Dr. Morrison, 201. 

Tibetans, manners of, 222. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, in India, 90—in 
New Soutli Wales, 168. 

Towers, first introduction of, 113. 

Towns, prill iitivc, 117. 
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Trade, maritime, of British India, 97— 
between India and China, 105—Lon¬ 
don and Westminster meeting respect¬ 
ing, 187 — fallacious notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of, 190—Ti¬ 
betan, 226. • 

Travelling, facilities for, 20. 

58 . 

yumulus, relics found in a, near Hydra- 
bad, 83. 

Turkey, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 21— 
appearance of Constantinople^ 23—fe¬ 
males of, 93. 

Unicorns in Asia, 94—seen at Mecca, 
250. 

Urim and Thummim, parallels to, 181. 

Velasco (Don Rodrigo de), travels of, in 
Japan, 193. 

rmtee, Armenian college at, 214. 

Vyatjanagur, account of the rajahs of, 
207. 
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Villages, primitive, 117. 

Vine in New Soutlt Wales, 160. 

Wail (Dr.}, philological conjectures by, 
15, 229—on the primitive sanctuaries 
and habitations of mankind, 56, 111. 

Wallace (Sir Wra.), personal qualities of, 
173. 

Wells, veneration of the ancients for, 183. 

Westminster Meeting on East-Iudia Af¬ 
fairs, 187. 

Wilkinson .^r.) on t{fe cultivation of in¬ 
digo in Bengal, 89. 

Wives, Turkish, 93. 

Wool of New South Wales, 169. ' 

Teld (Dr.), defalcation of, 19. 

Zaud ul Moussauferin, or traveller’s viati¬ 
cum, 83. 

Zend dialect, 143—its striking analogies 
to other languages, 144, 229,263. 

Zurunga, a city in Japan, 195. 


PART II.—ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Adjutants, test for the examination of, 98. 

Agriculture in India, 74. 

AlUgator, ferocity of, 8. 

America, trade of, with China, 46, 49, 
90, 109, 111—with Siam and Sinca- 
pore, 207. 

Amoy, trade at, 53. 

Ann, attempt to destroy the ship, 10. 

Army (Company’s, in India)—^location of 
officers of, in Van Diemen’s Land, 29 
—examination of interiwelers for, 83— 
allowances of general officers of, 83— 
feminine practice adopted by officers of, 
34—reductions in, at Bombay, 37, 102 
—relief of the Madras portion of, 41 
—salaries of absent stalT officers of, 93 
—new pattern chaco for, ih. —reduc. 
duedonsin, at Calcutta, 93, 154—fare¬ 
well orders to, by Lord Combermero, 
94—general orders issued to, by the 
Earl of Dalhoiisie, 95—tests for the 
examination of interpreter and adju¬ 
tants in, 98—revised establishment of 
the infantry regiments of, 154—invalid 
establishment for, 161, 164—conduct of 
European women in, 221—courts-mar¬ 
tial in, 95, 99,154, 215—general orders 
issued to: see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

-- (King's, serving in India}—pen- 

. sions to men transferred from, to the 
Company’s service, 30 — new com- 
mander-in-chief of, 94—relief of regi¬ 
ments belonging to, 117—interpreters 
to, 221—promotions and changes in, 
182,242. . 


Arracan, capabilities of, 143. 

Ascetic, capture of an, 8. 

Australasia: — s&i Nctu South Wales, &e. 
Ava, provinces conquered from, 5,41, 77, 

143, 201—British Resident at, 14^, 154. 
Awdry (Mr.), knighted, 241. 

JBaboo, outrage by a, at Calcutta, 8. 
Banco, disdirbanccs in, 211. 

Bank Bengal, 75, 134, 191. 

Ball (Capt. W.}, death of, 204. 

Ball, fancy, at Madras, 147. 

Barbarians, European, 42. 

Batavia —see India {Nalherlands.) 
Barristers in New Soutii Wales, 26. 
Beckwith (Sir T. S.}, 101. 

Benares, mail-cpach to, 144—census of, 
197. 

Becnoolen, distress at, 211. 

Bengal, cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69 
—judicial changes in, 195. 

Bengal Hurkaru, Dr. Bryce and, 3. 
Bengalee works and writers, 199. 

Bentinck (Lord W. C.}, tour of, 8, 7i, 

144, 194—addresses and petitions to, 
on the subject of suttees, 75, 134. 

Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Turner}, 39, 201. 
Bombay Intellicencx : — Tour of the 
Governor, 41, 77—departure of Sir 
Thpmas Bradford, 41, 101, 118—dis¬ 
tinction conferred on a native, 77— 
engineer institution, Girgaum, 78 — 
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Capt. H. D. Robertson, 78—•rommuni- 
catioii with tlie Deccan, 148—disturb- 
anccs in the Interior, ih. —Capt.Chicl'ala, 
t6.—deceases in the Deccan, 204—sut¬ 
tees, 205—Rajah of Ciitcfa, 20(1—en¬ 
voys from native rulers, i&.—prices of 
European goods, 57, 120, 186, 245— 
government securities and exchanges, 
58, 121, 187, 24G—shipping, 37, 104, 
166—liirtbs, marriages, and deaths, 37, 
104, 167, 225. 

— I. ■(Government Orders)-New desig¬ 

nation of deputy assistant adjutant ge¬ 
neral, 37—disbanding of the two extra 
battalions of native infantry, ib. —half- 
tentageto European corps, 101—resig¬ 
nation of Sir Thomas Bradford as com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Ui. — Sir T. Sidney 
Beckwith, il >.—suspension of the Mi¬ 
litary Board, 102—artillery arrange¬ 
ments, 163—re-organization of the corps 
of native invalids, i6.—superintendent 
of invalids in the Southern Concan, 
164—convalescent establishment at Ma- 
Itableshwur, ib. — Recruit Boy Esta¬ 
blishment, t&.—southern division of the 
army, 165—ordnance assistant to the 
commandant of artillery, govern¬ 
ment commands, ib. —conduct of Ma¬ 
jor Fleming, — revision of office 
establishments, i&.—garrison at Broach, 
224—insurgents near Kittoor, ib .— 
marine courts-martial, 162—civil, ec¬ 
clesiastical, military, and marine ap¬ 
pointments, 37, 103, 166, 224—fur¬ 
loughs, 37, 104, 166, 224. 

. Supreme Court — indictment of 

Capt. Sludd, 13—presentment of the 
grand jury at the opening of the Ses¬ 
sions, 203—the Chief-Justice’s repiv, 
204. 

Bmdclh, troops scut against, 148. 

Sonieo, trade between Singapore and, 19. 

JSowotc?* (Lieut.), court-martial on, 102. 

Zfrad/J»rd (Sir Thomas), 41, 101, 118. 

Bressley (Capt.), murder of, 207. 

Bridge, new, in tlic Deckan, 77. 

Broach, garrison at, 224. 

BrougMon (Archdeacon), 27. 

Brown (Mr. Wni.), evidence of, on tlic 
China trade, 110. 

Bryce (Rev. Dr.), his proceedings against 
the Bengal Ilurkaru, 3. 

Buddimlh Roy (Raja), indictment against, 
61, 68, 125. 

Bugis, murder by, 150—character of the 
tribes, ib. 

Burglaries at Calcutta, 1!)9. 

Burmese, reported surrender of the Te- 
nasserim provinces to, 5, 41—assassina¬ 
tion of one of their chiefs, 5—outrages 
by a party of, from Martaban, 77, 201 
—Britisli resident with, 142, 154. 

Burney (Major), 142, 154. 
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Cai.cctta iN'rKLLtcENCi' i—Tiic Tenas- 
serim provinces, 5—causes of tlie late 
insurrections at Tavoy and Mergui, 5 
—waste and rent-free lands, 6, 8, 140 
—the indigo crop, 6—grievances from 
English law, t&.—street nuisances, 7— 
gratitude of a native, ib. —scorpions, ib. 
—the late forgeries, 8, 61, 75, 125— 
curious capture of a native, 8—ferocity 
of an alligator, i5.—cultivation of the 
Soonderbuns, ib. —the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s tour, 8,71,144, 1!)4—violent con¬ 
duct of a native, 8—religious contentions 
at Lucknow, 9—improvements, ib. —at¬ 
tempt to destroy the Ann, 10-—cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo, 15.—cliangc of manners 
amongst the natives, 12—abolition of 
suttees, 38, 75, 134, 197—Earl of Dal- 
bousic, 39—Bishop of Calcuttii, 39, 201 
—public meeting respecting the India 
and China trade, 40, 68—petition to 
Parliament, 40—failure of Palmer and 
Co., 71, 144, 198—native papers, 70,73 
140, 200 — Hindu college, 9, 71, 
195—Golfing Club, ib. — Ochterlony 
monument, ib. church missionary 
schools, ib. —Agricultural Society, d>. 
—telegraphs, 75—moral and religion-: 
condition of Uic natives, ib, —advances 
to individuals on goods, ib. —Hindoo 
theism, 141, 19.5—the native characte:, 
142—resident at Ava, t6.—tlie Indiannti 
China trade, ib. —the Garrows, 14.3— 
population of Guruckpore, ib. —posses¬ 
sions in Arracan, ib. —mail to Benares, 
144 — natives entering the fort, ib. — 
Dhumiu Suhha, or religious society, • 
195—judicial changes, ib. —reported in¬ 
solvency of the Company, 196—Roman 
Catholic church, 197—census of Be¬ 
nares, ib. —growtli of cotton and to- , 
bacco,t5.—suttee, burglaries, 199— 

colonization, i5,—Armenian version ol' 

“ Palestine,” »6.—Bengalee works and 
writers, ib. —new gunge at Clmtra, 200 
—seminary of religious instruction, ib. 
—Sdndiah, 73, 148, 201—mission of 
Ram Mohuu Uoy, 201—^prices of Eu¬ 
ropean goods, .57, 120, 186, 24.5— 
government sccuriu'cs and exchanges. 
.58,121,187, 246—shipping, 32 97,159, 
220—^births, marriages, and deaths, 32, 
98, 159, 220. 

. (Government Orders)—Retiring 

pensions to members of the Medical 
Board, 30—interment of soldiers who 
commit suicide, ib .—^pensions to men 
transferred from the King’s to the Com¬ 
pany’s service, i6.—reductions, .31, 9.3 
—salaries of absent staff officers, 9.3— 
new pattern chaco, ib. —Second Niis- 
sercc Battalion, i6.—Kumaoon Batta¬ 
lion, ft.—supply of stores, ft—retrench¬ 
ments, 93, 154—cstablislinieuls with 
local horse, 94—^lioise artiilery depot 
and riding-school at 14ura Diim, ib. — 
assisunt adjutants-gencral of division, 

fa 10 
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f&.—resignation of Lord Combcrmcrc 
as coinmai]dcr>iii>cliicf, —Earl of 
Dalbousie, 94, 95->surgeons’ duties, 
J54—revised establishment of tiie native 
infantry regiments, ib. —escort for resi¬ 
dent at Ava, i6.<—condemned stores, 
215--Muckie prize-money, ib. —courts- 
martial, 95, 154, 215—civil, ccclesias. 
tical, and military appointments, 31, 
96, 158, 219—furloughs, 32, 97, 159, 
220 

" ' Supreme Court—action of tres¬ 
pass : Antoine Darlan v. Jas. Calder, 
Esq. (sheriflF), and Muddoosooden Day, 
1—-theRev. Ja& Bryce, D.D.o, Samuel 
Smith, 3—Boyd, Beeby, and Co. o. Ful¬ 
ler, ib. —^grievances from English law, 
6—trial of Rajkissore Dutt, for forgery, 
61—indictment against Raja Budde- 
nauth Roy, 68, 125—trial of four Ma¬ 
lay sailors, 125—the Bank of Bengal, 
ti. the East-lndia Company, 191. 

" '■ Church Missionary Schools, 74. 

. Agricultural Society, 10, 74. 

Auxiliary Bible Society, 197. 

Calder (Jam.), action against, 1. 

Campar, trade of, with Singapore, 18. 

Candahar, envoy from, 20G, 

Canton:—see China, 

Cape op Good Hope Intelugekce:— 
East-lndia Trade meeting, 23 — new 
English churcli, 25—cultivation of in¬ 
digo, ib. —the Zoolahs, ib. —the press, 
ift.—slave trade at Mozambique, 26— 
export of colonial produce, 92—Philan- 
throphic Society, ti.—wheat crop, ib.— 
civil pensioners, ib. 

Cargoes of India ships, 59, 122, 189, 248. 

iCashgar, military arrangements in, 214— 
new pachas at, ib. 

Cevlon Intflhgence : — Shakespearian 
Fete at Colombo, 79—revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the island, 180—civil ap¬ 
pointments, 38, 225—births, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167, 225. 

ChampoUion (M.), curiosities collected by, 
55. 

Chief ala (Capt.), 148. 

CuinA Imtelugence :—Prison discipline, 
22—sacrifices, t5.—smuggling, 22, 53— 
the drama, 22—solemn trifling, 23—nc- 
gociations at Canton for re-modelling the 
hong, 41,82, 153—^petitions of the Bri. 
tish merchants and others to government, 
willi the replies of Governor Le, 42, 44, 
87 —correspondence between the Select 
Committee and the British merchants at 
Canton, 83—re-opening of the trade, 
211—tea-crop, 45—minutes of evidence 
respecting the Company's trade at Can¬ 
ton, 45, 107—hong-merchants, 52, 212 
—new Iioppo, 83—changes in t^e Can¬ 
ton factory, 117—snow in Thibet, 153 
—contents of the Peking Gazette, ib, — 


emigrants, 210—Manliop’s creditors, 
212—American man-of-war, 213—Ac¬ 
cident to the Atlas, ib.—fires, ib, —in¬ 
surrection in Formosa, 214—Casbgar, 
it.—new Pachas, ib. —prices of Euro¬ 
pean goods at Canton, 57, 120, 166, 
245—exchanges, 58, 121, 187,246— 
birtiis, marriages, and deaths, 38, 105, 
185. 

Church, English, at the Cape, 25—Roman 
Catholic, at Calcutta, 197. 

Gfandge (Sir John), address to, 148. 

Club, Golfing, at Dum-Dum, 74—United 
Service, at Madras, 203. 

Coal in Van Diemen’s Land, 92. 

Cochin-China, attempt to trade with, 49— 
influence of the Chinese at the court of, 
81. 

College, Hindoo, at Calcutta, 9, 74, 195— 
for religious instruction at Calcutta, 
200—new, at Sydney, 214. 

CWoa/wtioji in India, 69, 70, 140, 199. 

Combermere (Lord), 94, 118, 242. 

Convicts in New South Wales, 26, 28— 
Greek, 28. 

Cotton, growth of, in India, 197. 

Court-Martial on Lieut. M‘Grath, 95—on 
Ensign Richardson, 96 — on Ensign 
Wilkinson, 99—on Lieut. Bowater, 102 
—on Lieut. Robinson, i6.—on Surgeon 
Price, 105—on Capt. Dunbar, 154—on 
Lieut, Whitaker, 155—on Lieut. Dod, 
156—on Lieut.Ramsay, 157—on Lieut. 
M^ilkinson, 158—on Lieut. Rush worth, 
215—on Lieut. King, 216—on Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon Sedgley, 217—on Ensign 
Mayhew, i6.—various, 218—duties of 
officers while members of, 221. 

Courts (f King's Bench —Fair v. Elphin ■ 
stone, 54. 

Courlr of Appeal, Indian, 195. 

Cutch, young rajah of, 206. 

DaUiousk (Earl of), 39, 94. 

Darling (General), insult to, 214. 

Davis (Mr. J. F,), evidence of, on tlie 
China trade, 235, 45, 235. 

Debates at the East-India House (June 
23, 1830)—Parliamentary papers, 168 
—superannuations, tb .—half-year's di¬ 
vidend, r5.—by-laws, ib. —Madras Re¬ 
gistrar’s Bill, 169—East-lndia sugar 
duties, 177 —Indian idolatry, 180— 
(July 16)—Address to His Majesty, 
227,241. 

in Parliament on East-lndia af¬ 
fairs—see Parliament. 

Deccan, improvements in, 77, 148—casu¬ 
alties in, 204. 

Delhi, embassy from the king of, 201. 

Directors, East-lndia, 54, 119. 

Dod (Lieut,), court-martial on, 156. 
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DoocJi, military arrangements in, 161,165. 

Drama in China, 22. ' 

Dunhar (Capt.), court-martial on, 154. 

Dhurmu Subha, or religions society, 196. 

Dutch, trade of the, with China, 49.—see 
also India (Netherlands). 

Dwarkenautk Mitter, arrest of, 8, 61, 126, 
133. 

East-ImUa Affairs, public meetings at the 
Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23— 
public meeting at Calcutta respecting, 
40, 68—minutes of evidence on, 45, 
107, 233—debates in Parliament on, 
113, 180,—debates at the £ast-India 
House on, 168,227. 

Dast-India Committees, minutes of evi¬ 
dence before, 45, 107, 233. 

East-lndia House, election of directors at, 
54—^house list of Directors for 1830, 
119—goods declared for sale at, 59, 122, 
189, 248—see also Debates. 

Easl-Indians, Amelioration Fund for, at 
Madras, 12, 76, 147—^iietition from 
those of Bengal to Parliament, 113. 

Education in India, 74, 75. 

Egypt, French Scientific expedition to, 55. 

Elephant, Malayan manner of destroying, 

Elphmslone (Hon.Mr.), action against, 54. 

Emigndion to the Isle of France, 77— 
of Chinese, 210. 

Engineer Inslilutio7i at Girgaum, 78. 

European goods, prices of, in the East, 
57, 120, 186, 245. 

Exchanges, India, 58, 121, 187, 246. 

Fair (Mr.), action by, 54. 

Fah hairn (Mr.), silver vase to, 25. 

Fete at Colombo, 79. 

Fire at Singapore, 167, 209—at Batavia, 
211—several, at Canton, 213. 

Fleming (Major), conduct of, 163. 

Forbes (Mr, John), 54. 

Forgeries at Calcutta, 8, 61, 75. 

Fm'mosn, insurrection in, 214. 

Fori Tf'illiam, natives entering, 144. 

Fuller (Capt.), action against, 3. 

Garrotos, the, 143. 

General Oaneas issued to the Indian 
army—see CtdcuUa, Madras, &c. 

George IV,, death ol; 181. 

Girgaum, engineer institution at, 78. 

Golculsel Takoordas, distinction conferred 
on, 77. 

Gulfing Club at Dum-Dum, 77. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
57, 120, 186, 245—declared for sale at 
the East-Tndia House, 59, 122, 189, 
248—advances on, at Calcutta, 75. 


Gooroo, murder of a, 79. 

Gorruckpore, scorpions at, 7—population 
of, 143. 

Gravessoner (Capt.), murder of, 150. 

Greeks in New Soudi Wales, 28. 

Gunge, new, near Serampore, 200. 

Gu<sfaj^(Mr.), labours of, 82. 

Gwalior, education of llie young rajali at, 
73—troops scut from, against the Dun- 
delis, 148—tomb to the late ruler ot^ 
201 . 

4 > 

Halt (Mr. E. S.) and the Sydney ma¬ 
gistrates, 26 — criminal informations 
against, 28. 

Harmonie (ship), law case respecting, 1. 

HebiT (Bishop), monument to, 77, 146 
—Madras Scholars of, 147. 

Helen, plunder of the ship, 149,206. 

lEll, (Capt.), action against, 143. 

Hindu, gratitude of a, 7—College, 9, 74, 
140, 195—change of manners amongst, 
12—suttee practice, 38, 75, 134—moral 
and religious condition of, 75, 140, 141 
—theism, 140, 141—character, 142.— 
Dhurmu Subha, or religious society, 
195—Seminary of religious instruction, 
200 . 

Holland, trade of, with China, 49, 

llo.UK Inteixioence :—Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, 113, 180—law, 154—Minutes of 
Evidence on EasUlnclia Affairs,45, 107, 
233— Debates at the East-India House,, 
168, 227 — Eiist-India Directors, 54 
—Mr. Jeremic, 55—scientific expedition 
to Egypt, ift.—commerce and manufac¬ 
tures of Russia, 115 —changein the Can-, 
Ion Factory, 117—East-India Directors 
for 1830, 119—Demise of the Crown, 
181—testimonial to the commander of 
the ship Bolton, i6.— promotions and 
changes in His Majesty’s forces serving 
in the East, 182, 242—India shipping 
and passengeis, 55, 117, 183, 242— 
hirdis, marriages and deaths, 56, 118, 
185, 214—ships announced for India, 
59,122,189—goods declared for sale 
at tlic East-India House, 59, 122, 189, 
248—cargoes of East-India ships, 59, 
122, 189, 248—London price current of 
East-India produce, 123, 188, 247— 
prices of shares, 123, 188—London 
inakets, 00, 124, 190, 249—daily prices 
of stocks, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 46,212—names 
of the, 52. 

Hospital, new, at Calcutta, 9. 

J/yderaiaci, inundation at, 41. 

Idolatry, Indian, 180. 

India (British)—Rent-free lands in, 6, 
140—grievances from English law in* 

6—cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69— 
change of manners amongst the natives 
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of, 12—^abolition of suttees in, 38, 75, 
134 —minutes evidenee on tlie affairs 
of,.45, 107, 233-<-situation oftbe indigo 
planters in 69—agriculture in, 74—co. 
Ionization of, 140, 199—encouragement 
to idolatry in, 180—judicial changes in, 
19,?—.growth of cotton and tobacco in, 
197—circulation of thebiblein, 241. 

--(not British)—Affairs in Oude, 9 

—in Peshwar, 73,148—at Gwalior, 73, 
148, 201—at Joudepoor, 74—see also 
Oude, Fesitwar, Gwalior, &C. 

-(Netherlands)—Policy oftheDutch 

in regard to trade, 20—regulations for 
iho prevention of smuggling in Java, 
152—submission of the rebel chief, 
DIepo Negoro, 210—new Governor- 
general, i6.—dissolution of the Supreme 
Government, ib. —the crops in Java, ih. 
6 rc at Batavia, 211—insurrection in 
Sumatra, ib. —disturbances in Banco, 
i&.—births and deaths, 38, 225. 

Indigo, crop of, in Bengal, G—questions 
respecting its cultivation, 10, 69—re¬ 
gulation for the protection of planters of, 
12—cultivation of, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 25—in Java, 210, 

Indo-JJrilons—see Easl~Indians. 
Insurrection at Tavoy, 5, 41, 77—at Hy. 
derabad, 41—in Java and Sumatra, 210, 
211—in Formosa, 214. 

Interpreters, army, test for Uie examina¬ 
tion of, 98—to King’s troops, 222. 

^ Inundation at Hyderabad, 41. 

Isle of France, emigration from Madras 
to, 77. 

*■ Japan, seizure of Dr. Siebold in, 21. 
iTawi—see India {Nelkerlamls). 
jeremk, (Mr.), 55. 

Joudejmr, arrival of tlic Ex-Rajah of Nag- 
pore at, 74. 

Khasees, disputes with, 143. 

A7ng (Lieut.), court-martial on, 216. 
A'iiteo?', insurgents defeated near, 224 

Lands, waste and rent-free, in India, 6, 
140—in the Soonderbiins, 8—for indigo, 
in Bengal, 10—grants of, to Indian 
officers, in Van Diemen’s Land, 29— 
grants of, within forts and cantonments 
at Madras 160. 

•Laos, death of the king of, 82. 

Imw, English, grievances from, 6. 

Leith (Major-General), 163. 

London Price Current, 123, 188, 247— 
markets, 60,124,190, 249. 

Luchunv, religious contentions at, 9. 
l.tjall (Mr, Guo.), 54. 

s 

M'Umlh (Lieut), courUmarliol on, 9.5. 


MaunAs Iktellioence : — East-Indian 
Philanthropic Association, 12, 76, 147 
—disturbance at Hyderabad,41—change 
of stations, ib. —the Insurrections at 
Mergui and Tavoy, 41, 77—trade.and 
shipping, 77—emigration to the Isle of 
France, 77—^Bishop Heber’s monument, 
77—146, Bishop Heber’s Madras Scho-^ 
lars, 147—the Police, <5.—Mr. Taylor’s 
Fancy Ball, i5.—United Service Club, 
203—races at Arnee, t&.—ingress to the 
Fort, lb. —prices of European goods, 57, 
120, 186, 245—government securities, 
58, 121, 187, 246—shipping, .36, 100, 
163, 223—births, marriages, and deaths, 
36, 101, 163, 223. 

-(Government Orders)—Examina¬ 
tion of Officers, 83—allowances of ge¬ 
neral officers on the Staff, 83—^regi. 
mental command allowances, 83—femi¬ 
nine practice adopted by officers, 34— 
tests for the examination of Interpre¬ 
ters and Adjutants, 98—grants of laud 
within forts .and military cantonments, 
160—presenting arms to night rounds, 
k .—allowances to medical officers, 161 
—invalid establishment on the Neilgher- 
ries, ib. —officers returning from Europe 
or from sea, ib. —Madras troops in the 
Dooab, ib, —courts of inquest, 221— 
conduct of European women, ib. —^let¬ 
ters without subscription, i 6 .—duties of 
Officers wliile members of general 
courts-martial, ib. —Madras European 
Regiment, 222—interpreters to his 
Majesty’s regimen ts, ib.— cou rts-martial, 
99—civil, ecclcssiastical, and military 
appointments, 34, 100, 161, 222—fur¬ 
loughs, 36, 100, 163. 

-- Supreme Court—action against 

Arraoogur Moodeliar, 144—Kelly v. 
Hill, 145. 

Madras lic^lrars BUI, 169, 180. 
Mahttbleshwur, establishment at, 164. 
Mail-coach to Benares, 144. 

Malacca, state of the press at, 80—aboli¬ 
tion of slavery at, 26 .—important slavery 
case decided at, 151—piracy near, 152 
—birth at, 167. 

Malcolm (Sir John), tour of 41, 77. 
Munhop, creditors of, 212. 

Mansfield (Mr.), 28. 

Manufactures of Russia in 1829, 115. 
Maryoribanks (Mr. C.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 50, 107. 

Markets in India, 58, 121, 187, 246—in 
London, 60,124, 190, 249. 

Martaban, assassination of the governor of, 
5—destruction of the town of, 77. 
JI/artm(Mr. M.) and tlic Delhi missions, 
201 . 

Mauiilius, trade regulations at, 23—al¬ 
leged libels against the slave-owners of, 
92—Chinese emigrants to, 210. 
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Maxwell (Sir Miirray), lus conduct in the 
Canton River, 109. 

Mayhem, (Ens ), court martial on, 217. 

Medal, Persian, 81. 

Medidal Board, Bengal, 30. 

Merchants, foreign, in China, 42, 44, 87, 

Mergui, insurrection at, 5. 

MUnc (Mr. H.), evidenceof, on tlie China 
trade, 112, 233. 

Mimosa, or wattle tree, 29. 

Minutest^ Evidence on East-India Affairs: 
—examination of J. F. Davis, Esq., 45 
235—of C. Maijoribauks, Esq., 50, 107 
—William Brown, Esq., 110—of Mr. 
Richard Milne, 112, 233. 

Missionaries In Siam, 61. 

Monument to Sir David Ochterlony, 74— 
to Bishop Hcher, 77, 146—^to the offi¬ 
cers killed in Pegu, 240. 

Morrison (Dr.), 52. 

Mozambique, slave-trade at, 26. 

Muckie Trize Money, 215, 

Murder in New South Wales, 26—at Pe¬ 
nang, 79—of Captain Gravessoner, 150 
—of Captain Bressley, 207. 

Muscat, operations of the Imaum of, 211. 

Nagpore, ex-Rajali of, 74. 

Natives (Indian), gratitude of, 7—change 
of manners amongst, 12—moral and 
religious condition of, 75, 140, 141— 
distinction conferred on, 77—their cha¬ 
racter, 142—petitions of, against the 
abolition of suttees, 134. 

Native Press of India, 9, 70, 73,140,200 

Neilgherries, invalid establishment on, 161. 

New South Wales Intelligekce:— Me¬ 
morial of the landed proprietors, 27— 
population of the colony, ib. —new Le¬ 
gislative Council, ib. —new Archdeacon 
ib. —convicts, 28—concerts and theatre, 
ib. —prosecutions against the press, i6.— 
insult to the Governor, 214—new col¬ 
lege at Sydney, ib. —acts of council, 
223—appointments, i5.—births, mar¬ 
riages, and dcatlis, 226. , 

- Supreme Court—case respecting 

assigned convicts (Hall, i>. Rossi and 
others), 26—killing of a native black by 
his fellow, ib. —division of the bar, ib. 
—Thompson v. Willet, 90—^trial of 
Capt. Wright, 91. 

Nuisances in the streets at Calcutta, 7. 

Ochlcrhny (Sir D.), monument to, 74. 

Officers, Indian, in V. D. Land, 29. 

OozinaJi, a Burmese chief, fate of, 5. 

Ofnam Trade in China, 47, 53. 

Oude, religious contentions in, 9. 

Pachas, new, at Cashgar, 214. 

Palmer and Co., failure of, 71, 144, 196. 


Parliamekt, debates in:—(House of 
Lords)—Petition from the Indo-Britons 
of Bengal,^ 113—(House of Commons) 
—Indo-Britons,J13—finances of Cey¬ 
lon, 180—Registrar of Madras Bill, ib. 

——, petition to, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 23—from Calcutta, 40. 

——, minutes of evidence before, on 
EasUindia Affairs, 4.5, 107, 233. 

PasAcngers of India ships, 55,117,183,243. 

PeMng Gazette, contenU of, 153. 

Penakg Intelligence; —King of Que- 
dali, /9, 146—murder, 79—address to 
Sir John Claridge, 148—cultivation of 
sugar, 149—piracy, 206—murder of 
Capt. Bressley, 207—birth, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167. 

Peppier (Col.), monuraeut to, 240. 

Persia, reward to a poet of, 21—adjust¬ 
ment^ of the difference between, and 
Russia, 41—new medal in, 81—mar¬ 
riage in, 225. 

Persian Gulf, war in, 211. 

Peshwar, operations of Seid Ahmed Khan 
in, 73, 148. 

Pirates, Malayan, 18, 149, 152, 206,210. 

Poet, reward to, 21. 

Police, Chinese, 22—at Madras, 147, 

Population of New South Wale.s, 27_of 

Goruckpore, 14.3—of Benares, 197. 

’Portugal, trade of, with China, HO. 

Press at the Cape of Good Hope, 25—' 
prosecutions against, in New Soutl'ii* 
Wales, 28—native, .at Calcutta, 9, 70, 
73, 140, 200—state of, at Malacca, 80. 

Price (Surg. J.), court-martial on, 105. 

Prlccs-Current, East-India, 57, 120, 24!? 
—London, 123, 188, 247. 

Prisons in China, 22. 

Priuy Council, appeal of KIphinstonc and 
Robertson against Narroba, 240, 

Prize-money, Muckie, 21.5. 

Prows, Malay, 16, 19, 149, 206. 

Quedak, king of, 79, 148. 

RajHmre Dull, trial of, 61, 125, 

Ram Mohun B.oy, mission of, 201. 

Rarnsny (Lieut.), court-martial on, 157. 

Retrenchments at Bombay, 37, 102—in 
Bengal, 31, 93, 154. 

Richardson (Ens.), court-martial on, 96. 

Ricketts (Mr.), defalcation of, 169, 180. 

Road, new, up tlie Blioro Ghaut, 148. 

Robberies at Calcutta, 199. 

Robertson (Capt. H. D.), tribute to, 78, 

Robinson (Lieut.), court-martial on, 102. 

Runjeet Singh, operations of, 73, 148. 

RuskmHh (Lieut.) court-martial on, 215. 

Russia, adjustment of the difference be¬ 
tween, and Persia, 41—commerce and 
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manufactures of, in 1829, 115*-<inodi- 
iication of the tariff of, 116. 

Sacrifices in China, 22. 

Sx. Helena, general orders issued at, 105 
—court-martial at, Ut. 

Sanyan, or ascetic, capture of, 8. 

Schools, at Mirzapore, 74. 

Scindeak, affairs at the court of, 73, 148, 

201 . 

Scorpions at Gorruckpore, 7. 

Seamen, British, in China, 46. 

S:curities, Indian, 58, 121, 187, 246. 

Sedgley (Vet. Surg.) court-martial, 217. 

Seymour (Sir W.), death of, 38, 205. 

Shardf (Mr. H.), 54. 

Shares, prices of, 123, 188, 247. 

SnirnNo, notices of—attempt to destroy 
the ^nn at Kedgeree, 10—plunder of 
the Dutch ship Helm, 149, 206,'210— 
testimonial to the commander of the 
SoUon, 181—conduct of the Cliinese to 
the American ship Vincennes, 213 — 
accident to the H. C. ship ^ilas, ib. 

II arrivals and departures—Calcutta, 

32, 97, 159, 220—Madras, 36, 100, 

163, 223 —Bombay, 37, 104, 166 — 
home, 55, 117, 183, 242. 

. .. law cases respecting, 1, 3, 13, 90, 

145—^passengers by, 55, 117, 183, 243 
—cargoes of, 59, 122, 189, 248—free 

' traders to India, 59, 122, 189,248. 

•Siam;— State of trade at Bangkok, 21— 
labours of the missionaries in, 81 — 
cruelties practised on Uie king of Laos' 

82—American trade with, 208. 

^iebold (Dr.), seizure of, 21. 

SiKGArORE Intelligence Piracy, 18, 
210—trade with Campar, 18—trade 
with the west coast of Borneo, 19— 
plunder of the Dutch ship Helen, 149, 

206, 219—murder of Capt. Gravesoner, 

150—character of the Bugis, ib. —im¬ 
ports and esports of the settlement, 267 
—American trade, 208—dreadful fire, 
209—Ciunese emigrants to tlie M..J- 
ritius, 210—prices of European goods, 

58, 121, 187, 246—exchanges, 58, 121, 

187, 246—birth and death, 38, 105, 

167. 

- Court of Judicature—abduction 

or a native girl, 79—case of poisoning, 
ib. 

Slavery, abolition of, at Malacca, 80— 
state of, in the Mauritius, 92—im- 
portant case respecting, at Malacca, 151. 

Slave-trade at Mozambique, 26. 

Small-pox in the Dcccan, 205. 

Sfnuggling in China, 22,53,109—in Java, 

152. 

Societies, proceedings ofAgricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 

10, 74»i^Dhurmu Sabha, at Calcutta, 
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195—Auxiliary Bible Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, 197. 

Solomons (Ikey), case of, 28. 

Soonderbuns, jungle tenures in, 8. 

Spaniards, reply of Governor Le to, 44. 

Stamp duties in India, 70. 

Steam-packet between India and Van 
Diemen’s Land, 29. 

Stocks, prices of, GO, 124, 190, 249. 

Studd (Capt.), action against, 13. 

Sugar, cultivation of, at Penang, 149— 
duties on, 177. 

Sumatra, insurrection in, 211. 

Suicide, soldiers committing, 30. 

Suttees, regulation for abolishing, 38— 
addresses to Lord Wm. Bentinck on the 
subject, 75, 138, 140—native petitions 
against tlie regulation, 134, 146—de¬ 
cision of the legal points declaring the 
practice lawful and expedient, 136— 
illegal, 197, 205. 

Swan Biver, settlement at, 28, 91, 214. 

Sydney Gazette, libel in the, 28. 

Sydney Monitor, libels in tlie, 28. 

Tariff, Russian, modification of, 116. 

Tavoy, insurrection at, 5, 41, 77, 201. 

Taxes, levying of, in India, 70. 

Tea, crop of, in China, 45. 

Tea trade, negociations respecting, 41, 
82, 15.3—evidence on, 45, 107—price 
of, at Canton, 50. 

Telegraphs from Calcutta to Saugor, 75. 

Tenasscrim Provinces, surrender of, 5, 77. 

Theatricals, Chinese, 22—in New South 
Wales, 28. 

Theism, Hindu, 141, 145. 

Thibet, snow in, 153. 

Tobacco, growth of, in India, 197. 

Trade, indigo, in Bengiil, 10—^between 
Campar and Singapore, 18—between 
Singapore and Borneo, 19—meeting at 
the Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23 
—also, at Calcutta, 40, 68—negociations 
respecting, in China, 4l, 82, 153, 211—■ 
Company’s at Canton, 45, 51, 107— 
American, at Canton, 46, 49, 90, 109, 
111—Dutch at Canton, 49—attempted 
with Siam and Cochin-China, 49,110— 
at Amoy, 53 —at Calcutta and Madras, 
77—Portuguese, at Macao, 110 — of 
Russia, In 1829, 115—India and China, 
142—at Singapore, 207—of the Ameri¬ 
cans with Siam and Singapore, 208. 

Troops, relief of, at Madras, 41—in the 
King’s army in India, 117. 

Van. Diemen’s Land Intelligence : — 
Outrages by the natives, 29—forest of 
Mimosa, or 'wattle tree, i6. —steam 
packet, t5.—location of East-India offi¬ 
cers, ib. —coal, 92. 
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■ ■ ' Supreme Court—Kasc of Isaac So¬ 
lomons, 28. 

Vincennes, conduct of the Chinese towards 
the ship, 213. 

Warren, (Lieut.-Col.), death of, 223. 
Whitaker (Lieut.), court-martial on, 1.53. 
Widuws, burning of, 38, 75, 134. 

WUkinson (Ens. J. Y.), court-martial on, 
99. 


fVilkinson (Lieut. H.), court-martial on, 
158. 

WiUet (Capt.), action against, 90. 

Wives of soldiers, conduct of, 221. 
Woollens, trade in, at Canton, 46, 50, 
108. 

W’'right (Capt.), trial of, 91. 

Yar Mahomed Khan, death of, 148. 

Zoolah Nation, 25. 
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